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As  I  perceive  I  have,  in  some  of  the  following  papers,  made  a  sort 
of  apology  for  seeking  to  direct  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  things 
so  insignificant  as  Novelty  it  may  be  worth  while  to  inform  the  present 
generation  that,  in  my  youth,  writings  of  this  sort  were  rated  very  low 
with  us — scarcely  allowed  indeed  to  pass  as  part  of  a  nation's  permanent 
literature — and  generally  deemed  altogether  unworthy  of  any  grave 
critical  notice.  Nor,  in  truUi — in  spite  of  Cervantes  and  Le  Sage — and 
Marivaux,  Rousseau,  and  Voltaire  abroad — and  even  our  own  Rich- 
ardson and  Fielding  at  home  ^  would  it  have  been  easy  to  controvert 
that  opinion,  in  our  England,  at  the  time :  For  certainly  a  greater  mass 
of  trash  and  rubbish  never  disgraced  the  press  of  any  country,  than 
the  ordinary  Novels  that  filled  and  supported  our  circulating  libraries, 
down  nearly  to  the  time  of  Miss  Edgeworth*s  first  appearance.  There 
had  been,  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  to  be  sure,  before ;  and  Miss  Bur- 
ney's  Evelina  and  Cecilia — and  Mackenzie's  Man  of  Feeling,  and  some 
bolder  and  more  varied  fictions  of  the  Misses  Lee.  But  the  staple  of 
our  Novel  market  was,  beyond  imagination,  despicable ;  and  had  con- 
sequently sunk  and  degraded  the  whole  department  of  literature,  of 
which  it  had  usurped  the  name. 

All  this,  however,  has  since  been  signally,  and  happily,  changed ;  and 
that  rabble  rout  of  abominations  driven  from  our  confines  for  ever. 
The  Novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  arc,  beyond  all  question,  the  most 
remarkable  productions  of  the  present  age ;  and  have  made  a  sensa- 
tion, and  produced  an  effect,  all  over  Europe,  to  which  nothing  parallel 
can  be  mentioned  since  the  days  of  Rousseau  and  Voltaire ;  while,  in 
our  own  country,  they  have  attained  a  place,  inferior  only  to  that 
which  must  be  filled  for  ever  by  the  unapproachable  glory  of  Shake- 
speare. With  the  help,  no  doubt,  of  their  political  revolutions,  they 
have  produced,  in  France,  Victor  Hugo,  Balsac,  Paul  de  Cocq,  &c 
the  promessi  sposi  in  Italy  —  and  Cooper,  at  least,  in  America.  —  In 
England,  also,  they  have  had  imitators  enough;  in  the  persons  of 
Mr.  James,  Mr.  Lover,  and  others.  But  the  works  most  akin  to  them 
in  excellence  have  rather,  I  think,  been  related  as  collaterals  than  as 
descendants.  Miss  Edgeworth,  indeed,  stands  more  in  the  line  of 
their  ancestry ;  and  I  take  Miss  Austen  and  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer  to  be  as 
intrinsically  original ; — as  well  as  the  great  German  writers,  Goethe, 
Tick,  Jean  Paul,  Richter,  &c.  Among  them,  however,  the  honour  of 
this  branch  of  literature  has  at  any  rate  been  splendidly  redeemed ;  — 
and  now  bids  fair  to  maintain  its  place,  at  the  head  of  all  that  is 
graceful  and  instructive  in  the  productions  of  modern  genius. 


NOVELS,  TALES,  AND  PROSE   WORKS 
OE  FICTION. 


(July,  1809.) 

Tale$  of  Fashionable  Life.  By  M1S8  ErKiEWORTir,  Author  of 
"  Practical  Education,**  "  Belinda,"  "  Castle  Rackrent/  &c 
12ino.  3  vols.  London:   1809. 

If  it  were  possible  for  reviewers  to  Envy  tlie  authors 
who  are  brounrht  before  them  for  judfr»nent,  we   rather 
think  we  should  be  tempted  to  envy  iMiss  Edjcrcworth;  — 
not,  however,  so  much  tor  her  raatebless  powers  of  pro- 
Ibable  invention — her  never-failing  good  sense  and  cheer- 
fulness— nor  her  fine  discrimination  of  eharaeters  —  as 
for  the  delightful  consciousness  of  having  done  more 
[good  than  any  other  writer,  male  or  female,  of  her  gener- 
[ation.     Other   arts   and   sciences   have   their  use,   no 
idotibt;  and,  Heaven  knows,  they  have  their  reward  and 
[their  feme.     But  the  great  art  is  the  art  of  living;  and 
[the  chief  scii^nce  the  science  of  being  happy,      nlierc 
[there  is  an  absolute  deficiency  of  good  souse,  tliese  can- 
[not  indeed  be  taught;  and,  with  an  extraordinary  share 
of  it,  they  may  Ix?  acquired  without  an  instructor:  but 
"le  most  common  case  is,  to  be  capable  of  learning,  and 
jet  to  require  teaching;  and  a  far  greater  port  of  the 
[misery  which  exists  in  society  arises  fi*om  ignorance, 
jthau  either  from  \'ice  or  from  incapacity. 

Miss  Edgeworth  is  the  great  modern  mistress  in  this 

[ficliool  of  true  philosophy;  and  has  eclipsed,  wc  tliink, 

the  fame  of  all  her  predecessors.     By  her  many  excellent 

tracts  on  education,  she  has  conferred  a  benefit  ou  tW 
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trhole  mass  of  the  population ;  and  discharg^ed,  with  ex- 
ernplanr  patience  as  well  as  extraordinaij  judgment,  a 
tasK  which  superficial  spirits  may  perhaps  mistake  for 
an  humble  and  easy  one.  By  her  Popular  Tales,  she  has 
rendered  an  invaluable  service  to  the  middUng  and  lower 
orders  of  the  people ;  and  by  her  novels,  and  by  the 
volumes  before  us,  has  made  a  great  and  meritorious 
effort  to  promote  the  happiness  and  respectability  of  the 
higher  chtsses.  On  a  former  occasion  we  believe  we 
hinted  to  her,  that  these  would  probably  be  the  least 
surxM;ssful  of  all  her  labours ;  and  that  it  was  doubtful 
whether  she  could  l>e  justified  for  bestowing  so  much  of 
her  time  on  the  case  of  a  few  persons,  who  scarcely  de- 
served to  be  cured,  and  were  scarcely  capable  of  being 
c^;rrected.  The  foolish  and  unhappy  part  of  the  fashion- 
able world,  for  the  most  part,  "  is  not  fit  to  bear  itself 
wnivinced/*  It  is  too  vain,  too  busy,  and  too  dissipated 
to  listen  to,  or  remember  any  thing  that  is  said  to  it. 
£v<?ry  thing  serious  it  repels,  by  "  its  dear  mt  and  gay 
rhetoric;"  and  against  every  thing  poignant,  it  seelcs 
shelter  in  the  impenetrable  armour  of  its  conjunct 
audacity. 

"  Laugh'd  at,  it  laughs  again ;  — and,  stricken  bard, 
Turns  to  the  stroke  its  adamantine  scales, 
That  fear  no  discipline  of  human  hands." 

A  book,  on  the  other  hand,  and  especially  a  witty  and 
popular  book,  is  still  a  thing  of  consequence,  to  such  of 
tlie  middling  classes  of  society  as  are  in  the  habit  of  read- 
ing. They  dispute  about  it,  and  think  of  it ;  and  as  they 
occasionally  make  themselves  ridiculous  by  copying  the 
manners  it  displays,  so  they  are  apt  to  be  impressed  with 
the  great  lessons  it  may  be  calculated  to  teach ;  and,  on 
the  whole,  receive  it  into  considerable  authority  among 
the  regulators  of  their  lives  and  opinions.  But  a  fashion- 
able ]>erson  has  scarcely  any  leisure  to  read ;  and  none 
to  think  of  what  he  has  been  reading.  It  would  be  a 
derogation  fix>m  his  dignity  to  speak  of  a  book  in  any 
terms  but  those  of  frivolous  derision ;  and  a  strange  de- 
sertion of  his  own  superiority,  to  allow  himself  to  receive, 
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from  its  perusal  any  impressions  which  could  at  all 
Tect  his  conduct  or  opinions. 

But  though,  for  thfso  reasons^  we  continue  to  think 
that  ^liss  Edgeworth^s  fiisliioinible  patients  will  do  less 
kredic  to  her  prescriptions  than  the  more  numerous 
classes  to  whom  they  might  Imvc  Ix'cn  directed,  we  ad- 
jaix  tliat  her  plan  ot"  treatment  is  in  the  highest  degree 
""  idicious,  and  her  conception  of  tlie  disorder  most  lumi- 
nous and  precise. 

There  arc  two  great  sources  of  uniiappiness  to  those 
?^hom  fortune  and  nature  seem  to  have  placed  above  the 
ich  of  ordinary  miseries.  The  one  is  ennui  —  that  stag- 
ition  of  life  and  feeling  which  results  from  the  absence 
of  all  motives  to  exertion  ;  and  by  which  the  justice  of  pro- 
ridence  has  so  fully  compensated  the  partiality  of  fortune, 
"bat  it  may  be  fairly  doubted  whether,  upon  the  wliole, 
le  race  of  beggars  is  not  happier  than  the  race  of  loixls  ; 
id  wliether  tiiose  vidgar  wants  that  are  sometimes  so 
iportunate,  are  not,  in  this  world,  the  chief  ministers 
enjoyment.  This  is  a  plague  tliat  infects  all  indolent 
arsons  who  oau  live  on  in  the  nmk  in  which  they  were 
)rn,  without  the  necessity  of  working :  but,  in  a  free 
"country,  it  rarely  occurs  in  any  great  dega-e  of  viru- 
^JcJice,  except  among  those  who  arc  already  at  the  summit 
^kf  human  felicity.  Below  this,  there  is  room  for  ambi- 
^fton,  and  envy,  and  emulation,  and  all  the  feverish 
^Biovements  of  aspiring  vanity  and  unresting  selfishness, 
which  act  as  prophylactics  against  this  more  dark  and 
eadly  distemper.  It  is  the  canker  which  corrodes  the 
ill-blown  flower  of  human  felicity —  the  i>cstilence 
rhich  smites  at  the  bright  hour  of  noon, 
The  other  curse  of  the  happy,  has  a  range  more  -wide 
id  indiscriminate.  It,  too,  tortures  only  the  compara- 
ively  rich  and  fortunate ;  but  is  most  active  among  the 
ea»t  distinguished  J  and  abates  in  malignity  as  we  ascend 
the  lofty  regions  of  pure  ennui.  This  is  the  desire  of 
being  fashionable ; — the  restless  and  insatiable  passion 
pass  for  creatures  a  little  more  distinguished  than  we 
illy  are — with  the  mortification  of  frequent  failure, 
id  the  humiliating  consciousness  of  being  perpetually 
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exposed  to  it.  Among  those  who  are  secure  of  "  meat, 
clothes,  and  fire,"  and  are  thus  above  the  chief  physical 
evils  of  existence,  we  do  believe  that  this  is  a  more 
prolific  source  of  unhappiness,  than  guilt,  disease,  or 
wounded  affection ;  and  that  more  positive  misery  is 
created,  and  more  true  enjoyment  excluded,  by  the  eter- 
nal fretting  and  straining  of  this  pitiful  ambition,  than 
by  all  the  ravages  of  passion,  the  desolations  of  war,  or 
the  accidents  of  mortality.  This  may  appear  a  strong 
statement ;  but  we  make  it  deliberately,  and  are  deeply 
convinced  of  its  truth.  The  wretchedness  which  it  pro- 
duces may  not  be  so  intense ;  but  it  is  of  much  longer 
duration,  and  spreads  over  a  far  wider  circle.  It  is  quite 
dreadful,  indeed,  to  think  what  a  sweep  this  pest  has  taken 
among  the  comforts  of  our  prosperous  population.  To 
be  thought  fashionable — that  is,  to  be  thought  more 
opulent  and  tasteful,  and  on  a  footing  of  intimacy  with 
a  greater  number  of  distinguished  persons  than  they 
really  are,  is  the  great  and  laborious  pursuit  of  four 
families  out  of  five,  the  members  of  which  are  exempted 
from  the  necessity  of  daily  industry.  In  this  pursuit, 
their  time,  spirits,  and  talents  are  wasted ;  their  tempers, 
soured ;  their  affections  palsied  ;  and  their  natural  man- 
ners and  dispositions  altogether  sophisticated  and  lost. 

These  are  the  giant  curses  of  fashionable  life ;  and 
Miss  Edgeworth  has  accordingly  dedicated  her  two  best 
tales  to  the  delineation  of  their  symptoms.  The  history 
of  "  Lord  Glenthorn"  is  a  fine  picture  of  ennui — that 
of  "  Almeria"  an  instructive  representation  of  the  mise- 
ries of  aspirations  after  fashion.  We  do  not  know  whe- 
ther it  Avas  a  part  of  the  fair  writer's  design  to  represent 
these  maladies  as  absolutely  incurable,  without  a  change 
of  condition  ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  in  spite  of  the  best 
dispositions  and  capacities,  and  the  most  powerful  in- 
ducements to  action,  the  hero  of  ennui  makes  no  ad- 
vances towards  amendment,  till  he  is  deprived  of  his  title 
and  estate !  and  the  victim  of  fashion  is  left,  at  the  end 
of  the  tale,  pursuing  her  weary  career,  with  fading  hopes 
and  wasted  spirits,  but  with  increased  anxiety  and  per- 
severance. .  The  moral  use  of  these  narratives,  therefore, 
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iU3t  consist  in  warning  us  against  the  first  approaches 
of  evils  which  can  never  afterwards  be  resisted. 

These  are  the  great  twin  scourges  of  the  prosperous: 
But  there  are  other  niuladies,  of  no  slight  nialiguitv,  to 
|which  they  are  j^culiarly  liable.     One  of  these^  arising 
""mainly  from  want  of  more  worthy  occupation,  is  tliat 
j>erpetual  use  of  stratagem  and  contrivance — that  little, 
artful  diplomacy  of  private  life,  by  wliich  the  simplest 
and  most  natural  transactions  are  rendered,  complicated 
and   difficult,  and    the  common  business  of  existence 
made  to  depend  on  the  success  of  plots  and  counter|»lot8, 
ly  the  incessant  practice  of  this  petty  policy,  a  habit 
af  duplicity  and  anxiety  is  infallibly  generated,  which  is 
jualiy  fatal  to  integrity  and  enjoyment.    We  gradually 
5me  to  look  on  others  witli  the  distrust  wliicli  avc  in*e 
mscious  of  deserving;   and  are  insensibly  formed  to 
mtiments  of  the  most  unamiable  selfishness  and  suspl- 
ion.     It  is  needless  to  say,  that  all  these  elaborate  arti- 
fices are  worse  than  useless  to  the  person  who  employs 
hem;  and  that  the  ingenious  plotter  is  almost  always 
iftled  and  exposed  by  the  dowiu'ight  lionesty  of  some 
undesigning  comj^etitor.     Miss  Edgeworth,  in  her  tale 
[)f  *'  Mana?uvring,"  has  given  a  very  complete  and  most 
entertaining  representation  of  *'tl»e  by-paths  and  indirect 
crook'd  ways,"  by  which  these  artful  and  inefficient  people 
generally  make  their  way  to  disappointment.     In  the 
»le,  entitled  ''Madame  de  Fleury,"  she  has  given  some 
iscfiil  examples  of  the  ways  in  which  the  rich  may  most 
effectually  do  good  to  the  {x>or^an  oi)eration  which, 
R'e  really  believe,  fails  more  frequently  tVum  want  of  skill 
han  of  inclination:  ^Vnd,  in  "The  Dun,"  she  lias  drawn 
touching  and  most  impressive  picture  of  tlie  wretched- 
less  which  the  poor  so  frequently  suHIt,  from  the  un- 
feeling thoughtlessness  which  withholds  from  them  the 
icanty  earnings  of  their  labour. 

Of  these  talt;s,  "  Ennui"  is  the  best  and  the  most  en- 
[^rtaining  —  though  the  leading  character  is  somewhat 
iricaturcd,  and  the  daioiicment  is  brought  about  by  a 
liscovery  wliich  shocks  by  its  needless  improbability. 
'-ord  Glenthorn  is  bred  up,  by  a  false  and  indulgent 
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guardian,  as  the  heir  to  an  immense  English  and  Irish 
estate;  and,  long  before  he  is  of  age,  exhausts  almost  all 
the  resources  by  which  life  can  be  made  tolerable  to 
those  who  have  nothing  to  wish  for.  Bom  on  the  very 
pinnacle  of  human  fortune,  "he  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  sit  still  and  enjoy  the  barrenness  of  the  prospect." 
He  tries  travelling,  gaming,  gluttony,  hunting,  purism, 
and  coach-driving ;  but  is  so  pressed  down  with  the  load 
of  life,  as  to  be  repeatedly  on  the  eve  of  suicide.  He 
pasties  over  to  Ireland,  where  he  receives  a  temporary 
r'ilief,  from  the  rebellion — and  from  falling  in  love  with 
a  lady  of  high  character  and  accomplishments  ;  but  the 
efftict  of  these  stimulants  is  speedily  expended,  and  he  is 
in  danger  of  falling  into  a  confirmed  lethargy,  when  it 
iH  fortunately  discovered  that  he  has  been  changed  at 
nurse !  and  that,  instead  of  being  a  peer  of  boundless 
fortune,  he  is  the  son  of  a  cottager  who  lives  on  pota- 
i/nm.  With  great  magnanimity,  he  instantly  gives  up  the 
fortune  to  the  rightful  owner,  who  has  been  bred  a  black- 
ftinitli,  and  takes  to  the  study  of  the  law.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  this  arduous  career,  he  fortunately  falls  in 
love,  for  the  second  time,  with  the  lady  entitled,  after  the 
death  of  the  blacksmith,  to  succeed  to  his  former  estate. 
Poverty  and  love  now  supply  him  with  irresistible  mo- 
tives for  exertion.  He  rises  in  his  profession ;  marries 
the  lady  of  his  heart ;  and  in  due  time  returns,  an  altered 
man,  to  the  possession  of  his  former  affluence. 

Such  is  the  naked  outline  of  a  story,  more  rich  in 
character,  incident,  and  reflection,  than  any  English  nar- 
rative which  we  can  now  call  to  remembrance: — as  rapid 
and  various  as  the. best  tales  of  Voltaire,  and  as  full  of 
practical  good  sense  and  moral  pathetic  as  any  of  the 
other  tales  of  Miss  Edgeworth.  The  Irish  characters  are 
inimitable ; — not  the  coarse  caricatures  of  modern  play- 
wrights —  but  drawn  mth  a  spirit,  a  delicacy,  and  a 
precision,  to  which  vre  do  not  know  if  there  be  any 
parallel  among  national  delineations.  As  these  are 
tales  of  fashionable  life,  we  shall  present  our  readers,  in 
the  first  place,  with  some  traits  of  an  Irish  lady  of  rank. 
Lady  Geraldine — the  enchantress  whose  powerful  magic 
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lost  raised  the  hero  of  ennui  hnm  his  leaden  slinn- 
»rs,  is  represented  with  such  exquisite  livelinesa  and 
>in{df*t<;juyi3  of  effect,  that  the  render  can  sciircely  help 
lagining  that  he  has  iormerly  been  acquainted  with  the 
riginal.  Every  one,  at  least,  we  conceive,  must  have 
ciiown  somebody,  the  recollection  of  wliom  nuist  con- 
vince him  tlmt  the  following  description  is  as  true  to 
nature  as  it  is  creditable  to  art :  — 

"  As  Lady  Gi-raldine  entered,   I  gave  one  involuntary  glance  of 

inosity.     1  t^w  u  tall,  (inely-shapt'd  woman,  with  tin*  commundiag 

of  a  person  of  rank  :  she  moved  well ;  not  with  feminine  timidity, 

with  eiiBe,  promptitude,  and  decision.     She  liad  fine  tyes,  imd  n 

ctimplexion,  yet  no  regularity  of  feature.     The  only  thin;;  that 

aek  me  as  really  extraordinary  was  her  indifference  when  1  wa« 

Produced  to  her.     Kvery  body  had  seemed  extremely  desirous  tlint 

■honld  see  her  lutJy^hip,  and  that  her  ladysliip  slioiild  &ee  me;  and  I 

ELS  rather  surprised  by  her  unconcerned  air.     Tliis  piqued  me,  and 

;d  my  attention.     She  turned  from  me,  and  began  to  converse  with 

hera.     Her  voice  was  agreeable,  thoupli  rather  loud  :  she  did  not 

ok  with  the  Irish  accent ;  but,  when  I  li.stened  ninliciously,  I  de- 

cted  certain    Ililierniiiu    inflexions  —  nothing  of  the  vulgar  Irish 

piom,  but  something  that  waa  more  interrogative,  more  exclamnlory, 

perhaps  more  rhetorical,  than  the  common  language  of  English 

lies,  occompanied  with  infinitely  more  animation  of  eouutenaneo 

dumoD^trutivc  gesture.     'VUl-i  appeared   to   me  peculiar  and  un- 

»ual,   but  not  aflecled.     She  was  uncommonly   eloquent ;   and  yet, 

ithout  action,  her  words  were  not  suftieiently  nii>id  to  express  lier 

eus.      Her  manner  nppcanrd  foreign,  yvt  it  was  not  quite  French. 

'  I  hail  been  obliged  to  decide,  I  should,  however,  have  pronounced 

:  rather  more  French  than  F.nglish.     To  determiue  which  it  was,  or 

iielhcr  I  Ua/l  ever  si-en  any  thing  similar,  I  stood  considering  her 

:!yship  with  more  uttcnlioii  tlmn  I  had  ever  bestowed  on  any  other 

^man.     The  words  sfriJttNf/ — Jaseinatitiff  —  heicitchitiff,  occurred  to 

I  looked  at  litT  and  heard  her  speak.     I  resolved  to  turn  my 

'away,  and  shut  my  ears;  for  I  was  poAitively  determined  not 

like  her;  I  dreaded  so  much  the  idea  of  a  second  Hymen.     I  re- 

eated  to  the  farthest  window*  and  looked  out  very  soberly  upon  a 

ilirty  tiah-pontl. 

If  she    had  treated  mo  with  tolerable  civility  at  first,  I  never 

boald  linve  thought  about  her.    High-bom  and  high-bred,  slic  seemed 

consider  more  what  she  should  think  of  others,  than  what  others 

bought  of  her.     Frank,  candid,  and  affuble,  yet  opinionated,  insolent, 

tid  an  egotist:  her  candour  and  afTabillly  appeared  the  eficct  of  u 

Ktuntlly  good   tem[>er;   her  insolence  nnd  egofisni  only  that  of  a 

oi!r:d  child.     Slie  seemed  to  talk  of  herself  purely  to  oblige  others, 

.  tht'  most  interesting  possible  topic  of  conversation  :  for  such  it  hail 

ilway?  been  to  her  t'ond  mother,  who  idolised  her  ladyship  a=i  an  only 

dfti^htcr,  and  the  represeutalive  of  an  ancient  house.    CotiftilcuV  tjl 
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her  talents,  conscioos  of  ber  cbanua,  and  secure  of  her  station,  Lady 
Geraldine  gave  free  scope  to  her  high  spirits,  her  fanc^,  and  her  turn 
for  ridicule.  She  looked,  spoke,  and  acted,  like  a  person  privileged  to 
think,  say,  and  do,  what  she  pleased.  Her  raillerj,  like  the  raillery 
of  princes,  was  without  fear  of  retort  She  was  not  ill-natured,  yet 
careless  to  whom  she  gave  offence,  provided  she  produced  amusement ; 
and  in  this  she  seldom  failed;  for,  in  her  conversation,  there  was 
much  of  the  raciness  of  Irish  wit,  and  the  oddity  of  Irish  humour. 
The  singularity  that  struck  me  most  about  her  ladyship  was  her  in- 
difference to  flattery.  She  certainly  preferred  frolic.  Miss  Bland 
was  her  humble  companion ;  Miss  Tracey  her  butt.  It  was  one  of 
Lady  Geraldine's  delights  to  humour  Miss  Tracey*s  rage  for  imitating 
the  fashions  of  fine  people.  *  Now  you  shall  see  Miss  Tracey  appear 
at  the  ball  to-morrow,  in  every  thing  that  I  have  sworn  to  her  is 
fashionable'  Nor  have  I  cheated  her  in  a  single  article :  but  the  tout 
ensemble  I  leave  to  her  better  judgment;  and  you  shall  see  her,  I 
trust,  a  perfect  monster,  formed  of  every  creature's  best :  Lady  Kil- 
rush's  feathers,  Mrs.  Moore's  wig,  Mrs.  O'Connor's  gown,  Mrs.  Leigh- 
ton's  sleeves,  and  all  the  necklaces  of  all  the  Miss  Ch'msbys.  She  has 
no  taste,  no  judgment ;  none  at  all,  poor  thing ;  but  she  can  imitate  as 
well  as  those  Chinese  painters,  who,  in  their  drawings,  give  you  the 
flower  of  one  plant  stuck  on  the  stalk  of  another,  and  garnished  with 
the  leaves  of  a  third.' "  —  i.  130—139. 

This  favourite  character  is  afterwards  exhibited  in  a 
great  variety  of  dramatic  contrasts.     For  example :  — 

"  Lord  Craiglethorpe  was,  as  Miss  Tracey  had  described  him,  very 
stiff,  cold,  and  A^/i.  His  manners  were  in  the  extreme  of  English 
reserve  ;  and  his  ill-bred  show  of  contempt  for  the  Irish  was  sufficient 
provocation  and  justification  of  Lady  Geraldine's  ridicule.  He  was 
much  in  awe  of  his  fair  and  witty  cousin :  and  she  could  ea»ly  put 
him  out  of  countenance,  for  he  was,  in  his  way,  extremely  bashful. 
Once,  when  he  was  out  of  the  room,  Lady  Greraldine  exclaimed,  *  That 
cousin  Craiglethorpe  of  mine  is  scarcely  an  agreeable  man :  The 
awkwardness  of  mauvaise-konte  might  be  pitied  and  pardoned,  even 
in  a  nobleman,*  continued  her  ladyship,  *if  it  really  proceeded  from 
humility ;  but  here,  when  I  know  it  is  connected  with  secret  and  inor- 
dinate arrogance,  'tis  past  all  endurance.  As  the  Frenchman  said  of 
the  Englishman,  for  whom  even  his  politeness  could  not  find  another 
compliment,  "  II  faut  avouer  que  ce  Monsieur  a  un  grand  talent  pour 
le  silence;" — he  holds  his  tongue  till  people  actually  believe  that  he 
has  something  to  say  —  a  mistake  they  could  never  fall  into  if  he  would 
but  speak.  —  It  is  not  timidity  ;  it  is  all  pride.  I  would  pardon  his 
dulness,  and  even  his  ignorance ;  for  one,  as  you  say,  might  be  the 
fault  of  his  nature,  and  the  other  of  his  education  :  but  his  self-suffi- 
ciency is  his  own  fault ;  and  that  I  will  not,  and  cannot  pardon. 
Somebody  says,  that  nature  may  make  a  fool,  but  a  coxcomb  is  always 
of  his  own  making.  Now,  my  cousin  —  (as  he  is  ray  cousin,  I  may 
say  what  I  please  of  him,) — my  cousin  Craiglethorpe  is  a  solemn  cox- 
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»mb,  who  thinks,  becuusc  his  vani^  is  not  talkative  and  sociable, 
thiLt  it's  not  vanity.     What  a  mistake!'  "— i.  146 — H8. 

Tliese  other  traits  of  her  diaracter  are  given,  on  dif- 
jrent  occasions,  hy  LorJ  Glenthorn  :  — 

_  '  At  first  I  had  thought  her  merelj  sapcrHcial,  and  intent  solely 
upon  her  own  wmu.*cmcnt ;  but  I  soon  found  tlint  she  Imd  a  taste  for 
literature  beyond  what  conid  have  been  expected  in  one  who  livcJ  so 
"pissipatfil  n  life ;  a  iJf  pth  of  refleetion  that  seemed  inconaisteiit  with 
lie  rapidity  with  which  she  thoii;;ht ;  and,  above  all,  a  degree  of 
enerous  indignation  agiiinst  meanness  and  viee,  which  seemed  incom- 
fttiblc  with  the  hoIAhIi  cliaracter  of  a  fine  Iiidy :  and  which  appeared 
}uite  incomprehensible  to  tlie  imitating  tribe  of  her  fashionable  com- 
nions." — i.  174. 

Lady  Gcraldine  was  superior  to  ninntcuvrinp  little  arts  and  petty 
ntagemsi  to  attract  utteution.  She  would  nut  .-*loop,  even  to  con- 
Bucr.  From  genilemen  she  seemed  to  expect  attention  aa  her  right, 
^■tbe  right  of  her  wjx  ;  not  to  heg,  or  accept  of  it  an  a  favour:  if  it 
I  Dot  paid,  she  deemed  the  gentleman  degraded,  not  herself.  Far 
being  mortified  by  any  preference  shown  to  other  lodicB,  her 
countenance  betrayed  only  a  sarcastic  sort  of  pity  for  the  bad  taste  of 
the  men,  or  an  absolute  indifference  and  look  of  hauffhty  absence.  I 
Miw  that  site  beheld  with  disdain  the  paltry  competitions  of  the  young 
lies  her  companions:  as  her  companions,  indeed,  she  hardly  seemed 
consider  them ;  she  tolerated  thcii*  foibles,  forgave  their  envy,  and 
Bcver  exerted  any  superiority,  except  to  shovr  her  contempt  of  vice 
nd  meanness."—"  i.  198,  199. 

This  may  suffice  as  a  specimen  of  the  Jii^h  life  of  the 

)iece;  which  is  more  nrigiiiul  atul  charactt'Hslic  than 

lat  of  Belinda  —  and  altogether  as  lively  and  natiu'ul, 

?or  the  low  life,  we  do  not  know  if  we  could  extract  a 

'more  felicitous  specimen  than  the  followiii«r  description 

-of  the  equipage  in  which  Lord  Glcntlioni's  English  and 

•rench  servant  were  compelled  to  follow  their  master  in 

[rclaud :  — 

"  From  the  inn  yard  came  a  haekney  chaise,  in  a  most  deplorably 
crazy  ^tute  ;  the  body  mounted  up  to  a  prodigious  height,  on  unbend* 
"ng  springs,  nwiding  forwards,  one  door  swinging  open,  three  bliuda 
Bp,  beeause  they  could  not  be  let  down,  the  (torch  tied  in  two  places* 
the  iron  of  the  wheels  half  off,  half  louse,  wooden  pegs  for  linch  pins, 
Mid  ropes  for  harness.  The  horsea  were  worthy  of  the  harness  ; 
rretched  little  dog-tired  creatures,  that  looked  hs  if  they  had  been 
Irivcn  to  the  laid  gnsp,  and  as  if  they  had  never  been  nibbed  down  in 
heir  lives;  their  bones  starting  through  their  skin;  one  lume,  tlio 
ther  blind;  one  with  a  raw  back,  the  other  with  a  gallcf!  l)rea:«t;  one 
with  his  neck  poking  down  over  his  collar,  and  the  other  with  hia 
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hfntd  4ns^st*A  fonrmrd  br  m  bit  of  a  broken  bridle,  held  at  anns^  length 
hr  a  matt  ArtM0A  like  a  mad  be^«ar,  in  half  a  hat  and  half  a  wig, 
\^Ah  wry  io  oppTjiate  directioo* ;  a  long  tattered  coat,  tied  roand  his 
w«;l«t  W  a  hsj-rofpe ;  the  jagged  rents  in  the  skirts  of  this  coat  show- 
h*ji  idt  ban:  k^%,  marbled  of  many  o^oors ;  while  scHnething  like 
«Vji*XJJti;E*  bobg  kfoie  aboat  his  ankles.  The  noiies  he  made,  bj  way 
'/^  tiL7»aftetu&;^  or  eDOooraging  his  steeds,  I  pretend  not  to  describe. 
Ixi  au  'oAi^^tMUt  \*MeK  I  called  to  the  landlord  —  *  I  hope  these  are 
WA  loA  l^jrwc  —  I  hope  this  is  not  the  chai^  intended  for  mj  sct^ 
raAA«,'  Tlif:  ua^t^Kp^t  and  the  pauper  who  was  preparing  to  officiate 
4M  yjufuljfjtt,  hfAh  in  the  same  instant  exclaimed — <  jEcn-iw  better 
'jUiatiit  la  tl«e  eoootr**  *  Sorrow."  said  I  —  *  what  do  you  mean  by 
vjTT'/ir  'f  *  *  That  tLere*s  no  better,  plase  yoor  honour,  can  be  seen. 
ttV  hir^  two  more  to  be  sore  —  bnt  one  has  no  t(^  and  the  other 
Ahv  V4l/jfca.  Any  way,  there's  no  better  can  be  seen  than  this  same.' 
'Aft*4Ui(7W;hr/rv:«  !*  cried  I  —  *  why  this  horse  is  so  lame  he  can  hardly 
ttfteAJ  *  ^A«  pfabte  yoor  hononr,  tho*  he  can't  stand,  hell  go  fast  enough. 
tif:  iok*  a  frnsat  d^al  of  the  rogue  in  him,  plase  your  hcmour.  He^s 
xinexy^  tlmkt  way  at  first  setting  out'  '  And  that  wretched  animal  with 
t^.  ffjuiM  SfftisuX '.  *  '  He's  all  the  better  for  it,  when  once  he  wanna ; 
H'*  tf*'.  tttat  will  go  with  the  speed  of  light,  plase  your  honour.  Sore, 
i*  mA  }i^,  Km^ckf^rf^roghery  ?  and  didn't  I  give  fifteen  guineas  for  him, 
iArrUi'/^  til''.  luf;k[MjrMiy,  at  the  fair  of  Knockecroghery,  and  he  ri^g 
t'/iirytriLr  old  at  tlif:  same  time  ?  * 

^Tf*«m  fcrizing  his  whip  and  reins  in  one  hand,  he  clawed  up  his 
tV/fkiw^ti  with  tfu;  fither  ;  so  with  one  easy  step  he  got  into  his  place, 
mA  u^lfA  himiH:If,  cfjachman-like,  upon  a  well-wom  bar  of  wood. 
that  wrrvwl  ait  a  Cfiach-box.  *  Throw  me  the  loan  of  a  trusty,  Bartly, 
fiff  a  i'M%\i\ou*  Kaid  h<;.  A  frieze  coat  was  thrown  up  over  the  horse's 
Jf^U.  J'a/Wy  caught  it  *  Where  are  you,  Hosey  ?  *  cried  he  to  a  lad 
in  ttUnrfeti  of  the  holers.  *  Sure  I'm  only  rowling  a  wisp  of  straw  on 
my  \i%t  replif^l  Jlosey.  '  Throw  me  up,'  added  this  paragon  of 
fKMtilir/n«,  turning  to  one  of  the  crowd  of  idle  by-standers.  '  Arrah, 
pijHh  lue  up,  can't  ye?'  —  A  man  took  hold  of  his  knee,  and  thi^w  him 
u|M>n  the  horw!.  i\it  was  in  his  seat  in  a  trice.  Then  clinging  by  the 
inamj  of  his  IiorHC,  he  scramhled  for  the  bridle,  which  was  undej  the 
other  horiM^'H  fetit,  n;achcd  it,  and,  well  satisfied  with  himself,  looked 
round  at  J'addy,  who  looked  back  to  the  chaise-door  at  my  angry 
wrvuMts,  *  secure  in  the  lost  event  of  things.'  In  vain  the  English- 
nmii,  in  monotonous  anger,  and  tlie  Frenchman  in  every  note  of  the 
gamut,  uhuscd  Paddy.  Necessity  and  wit  were  on  Paddy's  side.  He 
parried  all  that  was  said  against  his  chaise,  his  horses,  himself,  and  his 
eouiitry,  with  invincible  comic  dexterity ;  till  at  lost,  both  his  adver- 
HaricH,  dumb-founded,  clambered  into  the  vehicle,  where  they  were 
iiiHtantiy  Hliut  up  in  straw  and  darkness.  Paddy,  in  a  triumphant  tone, 
called  to  my  postilions,  bidding  them  *  get  on,  and  not  be  stopping  the 
wny  any  longer.*  "  —  i.  64,  G5. 

Hy  iiiid  }>y  the  wheel  horse  stopped  short,  and  began 
to  kick  furiously. 
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£**  •  Never  fear,*  reiterated  Paddy.  '  I'll  cnj^age  I'll  be  up  wid  him. 
pow  for  it,  KiKK-kccroghcry !  Olt  the  ri>gue,  he  thinks  lie  has  me  at  ft 
vnplush  ;  but  I'll  sliow  him  the  tfiffrn 

"  After  ihis  brag  of  war,  Paddy  wliipped,  Knockecrogliery  kicked, 

ad  Paddy,  seemingly  unconsciDus  of  danger,  sat  within  reach  of  the 

eking  horse,  twitching  up  first  one  of  lus  legs^  then  the  other,  and 

ifting  OS  the  animal  aimed  his  hoofs,  escaping  every  time  as  it  were 

by  miracle.     With    a  mixture  of  temerity  and   presence  of  mind, 

^^vhicb  made  us  alternately  look  upon  him  as  a  madman  and  a  liero,  he 

^Bporicd  in  the  danger,  secure  of  success,  and  of  the  sympathy  of  tho 

^^bec  tutors. 

^K  *'  '  Ah !  didn't  I  compost  him  cleverly  then  ?  Oh  the  villain,  to  be 
^^rowbaliug  me !  Pm  toc>  cut*  for  him  yet.  Sec,  there,  now,  he*s 
i*<mt»;  to ;  and  I'll  he  his  biul  he'll  go  *«?/  enough  wid  nie.  Ogh  I  ho 
ho^  a  6ne  spirit  of  hi.s  own  ;  but  it':*  I  that  can  match  him.  *Twould 
be  a  pt>or  caae  if  n  man  like  me  couldn't  match  a  horau  any  way, 
let  alone  a  mare,  which  this  13,  or  it  never  woidd  be  so  vicious.'  "  — 
i.68,(j9. 

The  TQOst  delectable  personan^e,  however,  in  the  whole 
le,  is  the  ancient  Irish  nurse  Eilinor,  The  devoted 
Section,  infantine  simplicity,  and  strange  pathetic  elo- 
lence  of  this  half-savage,  kind-hearted  creature,  afford 
[iss  Edgeworth  occasion  for  many  most  original  and 
inracteristic  representations.  We  shall  scarcely  ])re- 
assess  our  English  readers  in  her  favour,  by  giving  tlie 
Jescription  of  her  cottage. 

It  was  a  wrctche<l-1ooking,  low,  mud-wallcd  cabin.     At  one  cud 

I  was  propped  by  ft  buttress  of  loose  ±>tonc:^  upun  which  tttoo«l  a  gont 

ed  on  liia  hind  legs,  to  browse  on  tlie  gnis3  that  grew  on  the 

Quseto|>.     A  dunghill  was  before  tho  only  window,  iit  the  other  end 

of  the  houflc,  and  close  to  the  door  was  a  puddle  of  the  dirtiest  of 

dirty  water,  in  which  ducks  were  dabbling.     At  my  iippromdi,  tliei*e 

iine  out  of  the  cabin  a  pig,  a  calf,  a  lamb,  a  kid,  and  two  geese,  all 

rith  their  legs  tied ;  f<jllowf<l  by  cocks,  hens,  chickens,  a  dog,  a  cut, 

kitten,  a  beggar-man,  a  bcggar-wonian,  with  a  pipe  in  her  mouth; 

biMren  innumerable,  and  a  stout  girl,  with  a  pitchfork  in  her  liand  ; 

lltogcthcr  more  than  I.  looking  down  upon  the  roof  as  I  sat  on  horsc- 

Bck,  and  measuring  the  superficies  with  my  eye,  could  have  piwsibly 

ipIMjseil   the    mansion   capable  of  containing.     I  ^.^ked    if  Kllinor 

)TK)U(»gho«i  was  at  lioiue ;  but  the  dog  harked,  the  geese  cackled,  the 

flrkeys  gobbled,  and  the  beggars  begged  \vith  one  accord,  so  loudly, 

bat  ihero  was  no  chance  of  my  iKdng  heard.     AVIien  the  girl  had  at 

Mt  siicceedeil  in  appeasing  them  all  with  her  pitchfork,  she  answered, 

hat  Kllinor  U'Donoghoe  was  ut  iiome,  but  that  she  was  out  with  th« 

otatt>es;  and  she  ran  to  firtrh  her,  after  calling  to  Uie  Ifot/g,  who  icat 

vit/iin  in  the  room  smokingy  to  come  out  to  his  honour.     As  soon  as 

tlity  luid  crouched  under  the  door,  and  were  able  to  stand  u\«\«\\% 
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ihej  wdcomed  me  with  s  very  good  grace,  and  were  prood  to  see  me 
in  the  kingdom.  I  aaked  if  they^  were  all  EUinor's  sons.  '  All  ea- 
tirely/  was  tbe  firvt  answer.  *  Not  one  bat  one,'  was  the  second 
answer.  The  third  made  the  other  two  intelligible.  *  I^ase  jonr 
Honour,  we  are  all  her  sons-in-law,  except  myself,  who  am  her  lawful 
son/  *  Then  you  are  my  foster-brother?  *  'No,  plase  yonr  Hononr, 
it's  not  me,  bat  my  brother,  and  he's  not  in  iC  *  Kot  in  Uf*  *  No, 
plase  your  Honour ;  becaase  he's  in  the  forge  up  above.  Sore  he's 
the  blacksmith,  my  lard.'  *  And  what  are  yon?'  Tm  Ody,  plase 
your  honour ; '  the  short  for  Owen,"  &c  —  L  94 — 96. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  for  us  to  select  any  thing 
that  could  give  our  readers  even  a  vague  idea  of  the 
interest,  both  serious  and  comic,  that  is  produced  by  this 
original  character,  without  quoting  more  of  the  story 
than  we  can  now  make  room  for.  We  cannot  leave  it, 
however,  without  making  our  acknowledgments  to  Miss 
Edgeworth  for  the  handsome  way  in  which  she  has 
treated  our  country,  and  for  the  judgment  as  well  as 
liberality  she  has  shown  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Macleod, 
the  proud,  sagacious,  iriendly,  and  reserved  agent  of  her 
hero.  There  is  infinite  merit  and  powers  of  observation 
even  in  her  short  sketch  of  his  exterior. 

"  He  was  a  hard-featured,  strong  built,  perpendicular  man,  with  a 
remarkable  quietness  of  deportment :  he  spoke  with  deliberate  dis- 
tinctness, in  an  accent  slightly  Scotch ;  and,  in  speaking,  he  made  use 
of  no  gesticulation,  but  held  himself  surprisingly  still.  No  part  of 
him,  but  his  eyes,  moved  ;  and  they  had  an  expression  of  slow,  but 
determined  good  sense.  He  was  sparing  of  his  words ;  but  the  few 
that  he  used  said  much,  and  went  directly  to  the  point."  —  i.  82. 

But  we  must  now  take  an  abrupt  and  reluctant  leave 
of  Miss  Edgeworth.  Thinking  as  we  do,  that  her  writ- 
ings are,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  most  useful  of  any 
that  have  come  before  us  since  the  commencement  of 
our  critical  career,  it  would  be  a  point  of  conscience 
with  us  to  give  them  all  the  notoriety  that  they  can 
derive  from  our  recommendation,  even  if  their  execu- 
tion were  in  some  measure  liable  to  objection.  In  our 
opinion,  however,  they  are  as  entertaining  as  they  are 
instructive ;  and  the  genius,  and  wit,  and  imagination, 
they  display,  are  at  least  as  remarkable  as  the  justness 
of  the  sentiments  they  so  powerfully  inculcate.  To 
some  readers  they  may  seem  to  want  the  fairy  colour- 
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of  high  fancy  and  romantic  tenderness ;  and  it  is 
I  very  true  that  they  are  not  poetical  love  tales,  any  more 
than  they  are  anecdotes  of  scandal.      AVe  have  gi'eat 

I  respect  for  the  admirers  of  Rousseau  and  !\*trarca ;  and 
•we  have  no  doubt  that  Miss  Edj^eworth  has  great  re- 
spect for  them ;  —  but  the  icorld,  both  high  and  low, 
which  she  is  labouring  to  mend,  have  no  sympathy  with 
this  res|>ect.  They  laugh  at  these  things,  and  Jo  not 
understand  them ;  and  therefore,  the  solid  sense  which 
she  presses  j>erhap8  rather  too  closely  upon  them,  though 
lit  admits  of  relief  from  wit  and  direct  pathos,  really 
could  not  be  combined  with  the  moi'e  luxuriant  orna- 
ments oi'  an  ardent  and  tender  imaginatitin.  We  say 
I  this  merely  to  obviate  the  only  objection  which  we  think 
can  be  made  to  the  execution  of  these  stories;  and  to 
justify  our  decided  opinion,  that  they  are  actually  as 
perfect  as  it  was  possible  to  make  tliem  with  safety  to 
the  great  object  of  the  author. 
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(JCLT,  1812.) 

Tales  of  Fashionable  Life.  By  IVIiss  Edgeworth,  Author  of 
«  Practical  Education,"  "  Belinda,"  "  Castle  Rackrent,"  &c. 
&C.  3  vols.  12mo.  pp.  1450.     Johnson.     London:   1812. 

The  writings  of  Miss  Edgeworth  exhibit  so  singular 
an  union  of  sober  sense  and  inexhaustible  invention  — 
so  minute  a  knowledgeof  all  that  distinguishes  manners, 
or  touches  on  happiness  in  every  condition  of  human 
fortune  —  and  so  just  an  estimate  both  of  the  real 
sources  of  enjoyment,  and  of  the  illusions  by  which  they 
are  obstruct^l,  that  it  cannot  be  thou/irht  wonderful  that 
we  should  separate  her  from  the  ordinary  manufac- 
turers of  novels,  and  speak  of  her  Tales  as  works  of  more 
serious  importance  than  much  of  the  true  history  and 
solemn  philosophy  that  come  daily  under  our  inspec- 
tion. The  great  business  of  life,  and  the  object  of  all 
arts  and  acquisitions,  is  undoubtedly  to  be  happy ;  and 
though  our  success  in  this  grand  endeavour  depends,  in 
some  degree,  upon  external  circumstances,  over  which 
we  have  no  control,  and  still  more  on  temper  and  dis- 
positions, which  can  only  be  controlled  by  gradual  and 
systematic  exertion,  a  very  great  deal  depends  also  upon 
creeds  and  opinions,  which  may  be  effectually  and  even 
suddenly  rectified,  by  a  few  hints  from  authority  that 
cannot  be  questioned,  or  a  few  illustrations  so  fair  and 
striking,  as  neither  to  be  misapplied  nor  neglected.  We 
are  all,  no  doubt,  formed,  in  a  great  degree,  by  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  we  are  placed,  and  the  beings  by 
whom  we  are  surrounded ;  but  still  we  have  all  theories 
of  happiness  —  notions  of  ambition,  and  opinions  as  to 
the  summum  bonum,  of  our  own  —  more  or  less  deve- 
loped, and  more  or  less  original,  according  to  our  situa- 
tion and  character  —  but  influencing  our  conduct  and 
feelings  at  every  moment  of  our  lives,  and  leading  us  on 
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to  disappoiatinent,  and  away  from  real  gratification,  as 
powetiully  as  mere  ignorance  or  passion.  It  is  to  the  cor- 
rection ol' those  erroneous  theories  that  Miss  Edgeworth 
has  applied  herseli'  in  that  series  of  moral  fictions,  the 
last  portion  of  which  has  ivcently  come  to  our  hands ; 
and  in  which,  we  think,  she  has  combined  more  solid 
in.structLou  with  more  universal  entertainment,  and  given 
more  practical  lessons  of  wisdom,  ^vith  less  tediounness 
and  less  pretension,  than  any  other  writer  ^nth  whom 
"we  are  acquainted. 

When  we  reviewed  the  first  part  of  these  Tales  which 
are  devoted  to  the  delineation  of  fashionable  life,  we 
ventured  to  express  a  doubt,  whether  the  author  was 
justifiable  for  expending  so  large  a  quantity  of  her  niornl 
medicines  on  so  small  a  body  of  patients  —  and  upon 
patients  too  whom  she  had  every  reason  to  fear  would 
Turn  out  incurable.  Upon  reflection,  however,  we  are 
now  inclined  to  recall  this  sentiment.  The  vices  and 
illusions  of  fashionable  life  are,  for  the  most  part,  merely 
the  vices  and  illusions  of  human  nature — presented  some- 
times in  the  most  conspicuous,  und  abuost  tdways  in  oidy 
their  most  seductive  form ; — and  even  where  tliey  are  not 
mi^rely  fostered  and  embellished,  but  actually  generated 
only  in  that  exalted  region,  it  is  very  well  knoAvn  that  tliey 
**drop  upon  the  place  beneath,"  and  arc  speedily  propa- 
gated and  diffused  into  the  world  below.  To  expose  them, 
tiicrefore,  in  this  their  original  and  proudest  sphere,  is 
not  only  to  purify  the  stream  at  its  source,  but  to  coun- 
teract their  pernicious  influence  precisely  where  it  is 
most  ibrmidable  and  extensive.  To  pouit  out  the  mise- 
ries of  those  infinite  and  laborious  pursuits  in  which 
pei^ons  who  pretend  to  be  fashionable  consume  (heir 
days,  would  be  but  an  iniprofi table  task  ;  while  nobody 
could  be  found  who  would  admit  that  they  belonged  to 
the  class  of  pretenders  ;  and  all  that  remained  therefore 
was  to  show,  that  the  pursuits  themselves  were  prepos- 
terous; and  inflicted  the  same  miseries  upon  the  unques- 
tioned leaders  of  fashion,  as  upon  the  humblest  of  their 
followers.  For  this  task,  too,  Miss  Edgeworth  possessed 
certain  advantages  of  which  it  would  have  been  equally 
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tinimttiral  and  unfortunntc  for  her  readers,  if  she  bad 
not  sought  to  avail  herself. 

We  have  said,  that  the  hlnU  by  which  we  may  be 
enabled  to  correct  those  errors  of  opinion  which  so  fre- 
quently derange  the  whole  scheme  of  life,  must  be  given 
by  one  whose  authority  is  not  liable  to  dispute.  Persons 
of  fashion,  therefore,  and  pretenders  to  fashion,  will 
never  derive  any  considerable  benefit  from  all  the  edify- 
ing essays  and  apologies  that  superannuated  govcmessea 
and  preceptors  may  indite  for  their  reformation  ;  —  nor 
from  the  volumes  of  sermons  which  learned  divines  may 
put  forth  for  the  amendment  of  the  age  ;  —  nor  the  in- 
genious discourses  which  philosophers  may  publish,  from 
the  love  of  fame,  money,  or  mankind.  Their  feeling  as 
to  all  such  monitors  is,  that  they  know  nothing  at  all 
about  the  matter,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  person- 
ages so  much  above  them ;  — -  and  so  they  laugh  at  their 
prosing  and  presumption  —  and  thi*ow  thcni  aside,  with 
a  mingled  sense  of  contempt  and  indignation.  Mow, 
Miss  Kdgcworth  happens  fortunately  to  be  born  in  the 
condition  of  a  lady  —  familiar  from  early  life  with  the 
polite  world,  and  liable  to  no  suspicion  of  having  Wcome 
an  author  from  any  other  motives  than  those  she  has 
been  pleased  to  assign. 

But  it  is  by  no  means  enough  that  we  should  be  on  a 
footing,  in  point  of  rank,  with  those  to  whom  we  are 
moved  to  address  our  instructions.  It  is  necessary  that 
we  should  also  have  some  relish  for  the  pleasures  we 
accuse  them  of  overratii»g,  and  some  pretensions  to  the 
glory  we  ask  them  to  despise.  If  a  man,  without  sto- 
mach or  palate,  take^  it  into  his  head  to  lecture  against 
the  pleasures  of  the  table  —  or  an  old  maid  against 
flirtation  —  or  a  miser  against  extravagance,  they  may 
say  as  many  wise  and  just  things  as  they  please  —  but 
they  may  be  sure  that  they  will  uitlier  be  laughed  at,  or 
not  listened  to;  and  that  all  their  dissuasives  will  be  set 
down  to  the  score  of  mere  ignorance  or  envy.  In  the 
same  way,  a  man  or  woman  who  is  obviously  without 
talents  to  shine  or  please  in  fashionable  life,  may  utter 
any  quantity  of  striking  truths  as  to  its  folly  or  unsatis- 
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torinesB;,  without  ever  commanding  the  attention  of 
one  of  its  votaries.  The  iiifcronce  is  so  ready,  and  so 
onsolatory — that  all  those  wise  reflections  are  the  fmit 
"  disappomtment  and  mortification  —  that  they  want  to 
reduce  all  the  world  to  their  own  dull  level  —  and  to 
?privi:  otliers  of  giiitifications  which  they  arc  them- 
slves  incapable  of  tasting.  The  judgment  of  Alias 
Igeworth,  however,  we  think,  is  not  in  any  very  immi- 
ent  danger  of  being  disabled  by  thiH  ingenioua  iniputa- 
ion ;  since,  it'  we  were  to  select  any  one  of  the  traits 
lat  are  indicated  by  her  writings  as  peculiarly  charac- 
jristic,  and  peculiarly  entitled  to  praise,  we  should 
sfiecify  the  singular  force  of  judgment  and  self-denial, 
which  has  enabled  her  to  resist  the  temptation  of  being 
the  most  brilliant  and  fashionable  winter  of  her  day,  in 
order  to  be  the  most  useful  and  instructive. 

The  writer  w^ho    conceived   the  characters,  and   re- 
ported   the   conversations   of    Lady    Delacour  —  Lady 
(jreraldine — and  I^ady  Dashfort  (to  taJce  but  these  three 
out  of  her  copious  dramatic  pC7'son<p),  certainly  need  not 
^^je  afi'aid  of  Ijeing  ej^celled  by  any  of  her  contemporaries, 
^Hi   that  faithful   but  flattering   representation    of   the 
^K>oken  language  of  persons  of  wit  and  politeness  of  the 
P^resent  day  —  in  that  light  and  graceful  tone  of  I'aillery 
ajid  argument  — and  in  that  gift  of  sportive  but  cutting 
^mgu'dtJiance,  which   is  sure  of  success   in   those  circles, 
Hvhere  success  is  supposed  to  be  most  difllicult,  and  most 
desirable.     With  the  consciousness  of  such  rare  qualifi- 
ttions,  we  do  think  it  required  no  ordinary  degree  of 
brtitude  Xjo  withstand  the  temptation  of  being  the  flat- 
ping  delineator  of  fashionable  manners,  instead  of  their 
ilightened    corrector ;    and   to   prefer   the    chance   of 
Blending  the  age  in  which  she  lived,  to  the  certainty  of 
DJoying  its  applauses.     Miss  Edgeworth,   however,  is 
itltled  to  the  pniise  of  this  nuignanimity :  —  For  not 
ilv  lias  she  abstained  from  dressing  any  of  her  favour- 
Bs  in  this  glittering  drapery,  but  she  has  unifonnly 
libitod  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  mark  its  subordination 
the  natural  graces  it  is  sometimes  allowed  to  eclipse, 
id  to  point  out  the  defects  it  still  more  frequently  con- 
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ceals.  It  is  a  very  rare  talent,  cei'tainly,  to  be  able  to  deli- 
neate both  solid  virtues  and  captivating  accomplishments 
with  tlie  same  force  and  fidelity ; —  but  it  is  a  still  rarer 
exercise  of  thut  talent,  to  render  tlie  former  both  more 
amiable  and  more  attractive  than  the  latter — and,  with- 
out depriving  wit  and  vivacity  of  any  of  their  advan- 
tages, to  win  not  only  our  affections,  but  our  admiration 
away  from  them,  to  the  less  dazzling  qualities  of  the 
heart  and  the  understanding.  By  what  resources  Miss 
Edgeworth  is  enabled  to  perform  this  fc^it,  we  leave  our 
readers  to  discover,  from  the  perusal  of  her  writings ;  — 
of  which  it  is  our  present  busmess  to  present  tlicm  with 
a  slender  account,  and  a  scanty  sample. 

These  three  new  volumes  contain  but  three  stories; 

—  the  first  filling  exactly  a  volume,  the  second  half  a 
volume,  and  the  last  no  less  than  a  volume  and  a  half. 
The  first,  wliidi  is  entitled  **  Vivian,"  is  intended  to 
show  not  only  into  what  absurdities,  but  into  wluit  guilt 
and  wretcliedness,  a  person,  otherways  estimable,  may 
be  brought  by  that  **  infinnitv  of  puqwsc"  which  ren- 
ders him  incapable  of  resisting  the  solicitations  of  others, 

—  of  saying  No^  in  short,  on  proper  occasions.  The 
moral,  perhaps,  is  brought  a  little  too  constantlv  for- 
ward ;  and  a  little  more  exaggeration  is  a<lmittea  into 
the  construction  of  the  story,  than  Miss  Edgeworth 
generally  employs;. —  but  it  is  full  of  characters  and 
incidents  and  good  sense,  like  all  her  other  produc- 
tions.* 

But  we  pass  at  once  to  the  last,  the  longest,  and  by  far 
the  most  interesting  of  these  tales.  It  is  entitled,  "  The 
Absentee;"  and  is  intended  to  expose  the  folly  and 
misery  of  renouncing  the  respectable  character  of  coun- 
try ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  push,  through  intolerable 
expense,  and  more  intolerable  scorn,  into  the  outer 
circles  of  fashion  in  London.  That  the  case  may  be 
sufficiently  striking,  Miss  Edgeworth  has  taken  her  ex- 
ample iu  an  Irish  family,  of  large  fortune,  and  consider- 
able rank  iu  the  peerage;   and  has  enriched  her  main 

*  I  novr  omit  the  original  account  of  tlie  two  first  talcs ;  and  give 
only  wlmt  relates  to  the  Inst, — and  most  interesting,  and  characteristic. 
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tory  with  a  greater  variety  of  collateral  incidents  and 
characters,  than  in  any  of  licr  other  pTOductions. 

Lord  and  Lady  Chmbrony  are  the  absentet's;  —  and 

they  are  so,  beciiuse  Lady  Clonbrouy  is  sinitteu  with  the 

atobition  of  inakinn;  a  fiffure  in  the  fashionable  circles  of 

■Kiondon  ;  —  where  her  very  eagerness  obstructs  her  sue- 

^Bess  ;  BJid  her  inward  shame,  and  affected  contempt  for 

^Bcr  native  country,  o»dy  make  her  national  accent,  and 

all  her  other  nationalities  moix;  remarkable.     She  lias  a 

^^ece,   however,  a  Miss  (Jnice  Nugent,  who  is  full  of 

Hfrentleness,  and  talent,  and  love  for  Ireland — and  a  son, 

^T^ord  Colambre,  who,  though  educated  in  England,  has 

veiy  much  of  his  cousin's  propensities.     The  first  part 

of  the  stoiy  represents  the  various  mortifications  and 

repulses  which  Lady  Clonbi*ony  encounters,  in  her  grand 

attempt  to  be  very  fashionable  in  London — the  embar- 

r^isaments,  and  gradual  declension  into  low  comjMiny,  of 

^^ord  Clonbrony — their  plots  to  marry  Lord  Colambre 

^Ro  an  heiress — and  the  growth  of  liis  attachment  to 

Miss  Nugent,  who  cordially  shares  both  in  his  regret  for 

the  ridicule  which  his  mother  is  at  so  much  expense  to 

excite,  and  his  wish  to  snatcli  her  fi*om  a  career  at  once 

so  inglorious  and  so  full  of  peril.     Partly  to  avoid  his 

mother's  importunities  about  the  heiress,  and  partly  to 

escape  from  the  fascinations  of  Jliss  Nugent,  whose  want 

of  fortune  and  high  sense  of  duty  seem  to  forbid  all 

■ho|K;3  of  their  union,  he  sets  out  on  a  visit  to  Ireland; 
brhere  the  chief  interest  of  the  story  begins.  There  are 
liere  many  adininible  delineations  of  Irish  character,  in 
both  exti-emes  of  life ;  and  a  very  natural  development  of 
all  its  most  remarkalile  features.    At  first,  his  Lordship  is 

■ery  nearlj' entangled  in  tlie  spells  of  Lady  Dashfort  and 
er  daughter;  and  is  led  by  their  arts  to  form  rather  an 
unfavourable  opinion  of  his  countr}'men.  An  accidental 
circumstance,  however,  disclosing  the  artfid  and  luiprin* 
pipled  ciiaracter  of  these  fair  ladies,  he  breaks  from  his 
idage,  and  travels  incog,  to  his  fiither's  two  estates  of 
Colambre  and  Clonbrony; — the  one  tiourishing  under 
le  management  of  a  conscientious  and  active  agent; 
jlhe  other  going  to  ruin  under  the  dominion  of  an  un- 
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pnncipled  oppressor.  In  both  places  he  sees  a  great 
deal  of  the  native  politeness,  native  wit,  and  kind-heart- 
edness of  the  lower  Irisli ;  and  nialcea  an  ac<|uainta-nce  at 
the  latter  with  one  group  of  Catholic  cottagers,  more 
interesting,  and  more  beautifully  painted,  in  the  simple 
colouring  of  nature,  than  all  the  Arcadians  of  pastoral 
or  romance.  After  detecting  the  frauds  and  villany  of 
the  tyrannical  agent,  he  hurries  back  to  London,  to  tell 
his  utory  to  his  father;  ai»d  arriv&s  just  in  time  to  hinder 
him  from  bein^  irretrievably  entangled  in  his  snares. 
He  and  Miss  Nugent  now  make  joint  suit  to  Lady 
Clonbrony  to  retire  for  a  while  to  Ireland, — an  applica- 
tion in  which  they  are  powerfully  seconded  by  the  teiTors 
of  an  execution  in  the  house ;  and  at  last  enabled  to  suc- 
cee<l,  by  a  solemn  promise  that  the  yellow  damask  furni- 
ture of  the  great  drawing-room  shall  be  burnt  on  the  very 
day  of  their  arrival.  In  the  mean  time,  Lord  Colambre, 
whose  wider  sui*vey  of  the  female  world  bad  finally  deter- 
mined liim  to  seek  happiness  A>'ith  Grace  Nugent^  even 
with  an  hund)Ie  fortune,  suffers  great  agony,  from  a 
discovery  maliciously  made  by  Lady  Dashibrt,  of  a  stain 
on  her  mother's  reputation ;  which  he  is  enabled  at  length 
to  remove,  and  at  the  same  time  to  reco>'cr  a  splendid 
inheritance,  which  had  been  long  withheld  by  its  preva- 
lence, from  the  woman  of  his  choice.  This  last  event, 
of  course,  reconciles  all  parties  tothematcli;  and  they 
all  set  out,  in  bliss  and  liannony,  to  the  paradise  re- 
gained, of  Clonbrony ; — their  arrival  and  reception  at 
which  is  inimitably  described  in  a  letter  from  one  of 
their  postilions,  with  which  the  tale  is  concluded. 

In  this  very  brief  abstract^  we  have  left  out  an  infinite 
multitude  of  the  characters  and  occurrences,  fi*om  the 
variety  and  proftision  of  which  the  storj^  derives  its 
principal  attraction ;  and  have  only  attempted  indeed  to 
give  such  a  general  notice  of  the  relations  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  chief  agents,  as  to  render  the  few  extracts 
we  propose  to  make  bitelligible.  The  contrivance  of  the 
story  indee<l  is  so  good,  and  the  different  parts  of  it  so 
concisely  represented,  that  we  could  not  give  an  ade- 
quate e|)itome  of  it   in    much  less  compass  than  the 


original.  AVe  can  venture  on  nothing,  therefore,  but  a 
few  detached  specimens :  And  we  take  the  first  from  a 
class  of  society,  which  we  should  scarcely  have  thouglit 
characteristic  of  the  country  in  question :  we  mean  the 
Fine  ladies  of  the  Plebeian  order,  who  dash  more  extrava- 
gantly, it  seems,  in  Dublin,  than  any  other  place  in  this 
free  and  commercial  empire.  Lord  Golambre  had  the 
good  fortune  to  form  an  acquaintance  ^^^th  one  of  these, 
the  spouse  of  a  rich  grocer,  wlio  in\nted  him  to  dine 
with  her  at  her  \illa,  on  his  way  back  from  the  county 
of  Wicklow.  The  description,  though  of  a  diifcrcnt 
character  from  most  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  delineations,  is 
so  picturesque  and  lively,  that  we  cannot  help  thinking 
it  must  have  been  taken  from  the  life.  We  arc  tempted, 
therefore,  to  give  it  at  full  length. 

"  After  tk  charming  tour  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  where  the 
LeAQty  of  the  natural  Keener^*,  and  the  taste  ^ith  whieh  thi>5G  natural 
beautice  have  been  cultivated,  fnr  surpassed  the  sanguine  expectationn 
Lonl  Colambrc  had  formed,  his  Lordship  and  his  companions  nrriveil 
«t  Tusculum ;  where  he  found  Mr.*.  Raffarty,  and  Mi*a  Juliaim 
(XLcary,  —  very  elegant, — with  a  large  party  of  the  ladic.4  and  gentle- 
men ol'  Bray  assembled  in  a  drawing-room,  Bne  with  had  pictures  and 
gaudy  giildiug ;  the  windows  were  all  shut,  and  the  company  wnre 
playing  canb,  with  all  their  might.  This  was  the  faahiun  of  the 
neighbourhood.  In  corapliiucnt  to  Ixird  Colombrc  and  the  officers, 
the  ladies  left  the  card-tables  :  and  Mrs.  Raffarty,  observing  that  his 
Lordafaip  seemed  partial  to  walking,  tuuk  htm  out,  aa  ehe  e^uid,  '  to  do 
the  honours  of  nature  and  art.'" 

"The  dinner  had  two  gniat  faults  —  profusion  and  pretonsion. 
There  was,  in  fact,  ten  times  more  on  the  table  than  was  necessary  ; 
and  the  entertainment  was  far  above  the  circumstances  of  the  person 
by  whom  it  was  given  :  for  instance,  the  dieh  of  fish  at  the  head  of 
tbu  table  had  been  brought  across  the  island  from  81igo,  and  Iiad  cost 
fire  guineas;  as  the  lady  of  the  house  failed  not  to  make  known. 
But,  after  oU,  things  were  not  of  a  piece  :  there  was  a  disparity  be- 
tween the  entertainment  aud  the  attcndanls  :  there  was  nu  proportion 
or  fitness  of  things.  A  painful  endeavour  at  what  could  not  be 
attained,  and  a  toiling  in  vain  to  conceal  and  repair  deiiciencies  and 
hUindcric.  Had  the  mistress  of  the  house  been  quiet;  had  she,  as 
Mrs.  Broadhurst  would  say,  but  let  things  alone,  let  things  take  their 
course ;  all  would  have  pa&Ae<l  ofl'  with  well-bred  [leople  ;  but  she  was 
incessantly  apologising,  and  fussing  and  fretting  inwardly  nnd  out- 
wardly, and  directing  and  calling  to  her  servants  —  striving  to mnkc  a 
butler  who  was  deaf,  and  a  boy  who  was  hair-brained,  do  the  business 
of  five  accomplished  footmen  of  parts  timl  figure.  Mrs.  Xiafiarty 
called  'Larry!  Larry!  My  lord's  plate,  there  I  —  James!  bread,  to 
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Captain  Bowles ! — James  !  port  wine,  to  the  Major. — James !  James 
Kenny !  James ! '  And  panting  James  toiled  a^er  her  in  vain.  At 
length  one  course  was  fairly  got  through  ;  and  after  a  torturing  half- 
hour,  the  second  course  appesu-ed,  and  James  Kenny  was  intent  npon 
one  thing,  and  Larrj  upon  another,  so  that  the  wine  sauce  for  the  hare 
was  spilt  bj  their  collision  ;  bnt  what  was  worse,  there  seemed  little 
chance  that  the  whole  of  this  second  course  should  ever  be  placed 
altogether  rightly  upon  the  table.  Mrs.  Rafiarty  cleared  her  throat 
and  nodded,  and  pointed,  and  sighed,  and  set  Lariy  after  Kenny,  and 
Kenny  after  Larry  ;  for  what  one  did,  the  other  undid  ;  but  at  last, 
thelady*s  anger  kindled,  and  she  spoke! — *  Kenny!  James  Kenny, 
set  the  sea-cale  at  this  comer,  and  put  down  the  grass,  cross-comers ; 
and  match  your  maccaroni  yonder  with  them  puddens,  set  —  C^h ! 
James  1  the  pyramid  in  the  middle  can't  ye.*  The  pyramid  in  chang- 
ing places  was  overturned.  Then  it  was,  that  the  mistress  of  the 
feast,  falling  back  in  her  seat,  and  lifting  up  her  hands  and  eyes  in 
despair,  ejaculated:  'Oh,  James!  James!' — The  pyramid  was  raised 
by  the  assistance  of  the  military  engineers,  and  stood  trembling  again 
on  its  base  ;  but  the  lady's  temper  could  not  be  so  easily  restored  to 
its  equilibrium." — p.  25 — 28. 

We  hurry  forward  now  to  the  cottage  scene  at  Clon- 
brony ;  which  has  made  us  almost  equally  in  love  with 
the  Irish,  and  with  the  writer  who  has  painted  them 
with  such  truth,  pathos,  and  simplicity.  An  ingenious 
and  good-natured  postboy  overturns  his  Lordship  in  the 
night,  a  few  miles  from  Clonbrony  ;  and  then  says, — 

"  *  If  your  honour  will  lend  me  your  hand  till  I  pull  you  up  the 
back  of  the  ditch,  the  horses  will  stand  while  we  go.  Til  find  you 
as  pretty  a  lodging  for  the  night,  with  a  widow  of  a  brother  of  my 
shister's  husband  that  was,  as  ever  you  slept  in  your  life ;  and  your 
honour  will  be,  no  compare,  snugger  than  in  the  inn  at  CIonbrony,*which 
has  no  roof,  the  devil  a  stick.  But  where  will  I  get  your  hononr's 
hand  ?  for  it*s  coming  on  so  dark,  I  can't  see  rightly. —  There !  you're 
up  now,  safe.  Yonder  candle's  the  house.'  *  Well,  go  and  ask  whether 
they  can  give  us  a  night's  lodging.'  'Is  it  ask  f  When  I  see  the  light ! 
— Sure  they'd  be  proud  to  give  the  traveller  all  the  beds  in  the  house, 
let  alone  one.  Take  care  of  the  potato  furrows,  that's  all,  and  follow 
me  straight.  FlI  go  on  to  meet  the  dog,  who  knows  me,  and  might 
be  strange  to  your  honour.* 

"  '  Kindly  welcome  !  *  were  the  first  words  Lord  Colambre  heard 
when  he  approached  the  cottage ;  and  *  kindly  welcome  '  was  in  the 
sound  of  the  voice,  and  in  the  countenance  of  the  old  woman,  who 
came  out  shading  her  rush  candle  from  the  wind,  and  holding  it  so  as 
to  light  the  path.  When  he  entered  the  cottage,  he  saw  a  cheerful 
fire  and  a  neat  pretty  young  woman  making  it  blaze :  she  curtsied, 
put  her  spinning  wheel  out  of  the  way,  set  a  stool  by  the  fire  for  the 
stranger;  and  repeating  in  a  very  low  tone  of  voice,  *  Kindly  welcome, 
sir/  retired.    *  Put  down  some  eggs,  dear;  there's  plenty  in  the  bowl,* 
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Raid  tin?  old  woiuatit  culling  to  her;  *  I'll  do  the  hrtPon.  AV»8  not  wc 
lucky  to  be  up? — The  Itoy's  gone  to  Iwd,  but  waken  him,'  said  she, 
tarniog  to  the  postilion;  'and  he'U  help  you  with  the  chay,  and  put 
jroiir  horses  in  the  bier  tor  the  night.'" 

'*  No  :  Larry  chose  to  t»o  on  to  Clonbrony  with  the  horses,  ihiit  he 
might  get  the  ehai.^o  mended  betimes  for  hid  honour.  The  table  was 
lot :  clean  trenchers,  hot  potatoes,  milk,  ^gs,  bacon,  nnd  '  kindly 
welcome  to  all.'  *Set  the  salt,  denr;  and  the  butter,  love;  where's 
your  head,  Grace,  dear?'  'Oracol  *  rejienled  Lord  Colunibre,  looking 
up;  and  to  apologi:»e  for  liis  involuntary  exclamation,  he  added,  *  Is 
Grace  a  common  name  in  Ireland  ?'  •  I  can't  sny,  plase  your  honour, 
but  it  was  give  her  by  Lady  Clonbrony,  from  a  niece  of  ner  own  that 
WHS  her  foster-sister^  God  bh'ss  her;  and  a  very  kind  lady  »hc  was  to 
us  and  to  all  when  she  w-os  living  in  it ;  hut  thoM;  times  arc  gone 
put,'  said  the  old  woman,  with  a  sigh.  Tlie  young  woman  sighed 
too;  nnd  sitting  down  by  the  Hre,  begun  to  count  the  notches  in  a 
little  bit  of  atiek,  which  she  held  in  li*'r  hand  ;  and  after  «hc  had 
counted  them,  sighed  again.  '  But  don't  be  sighing,  Grace,  now,* 
said  the  old  woman;  *  sighs  is  bml  sauce  for  the  traveller's  supper; 
mnd  we  won't  be  troubling  him  with  more,'  added  she,  tuniing  to  Ix)rd 
ulambre,  with  a  smile — '  Is  your  egg  done  to  your  liking  ?'  '  Per- 
nly,  thank  you.*  •  Then  I  wish  it  was  a  chicken  for  your  sake^ 
thich  it  bhould  have  been,  and  roast  too,  Imd  we  time.  I  wi^h  I 
BuJd  «eo  you  eat  another  egg.'  *  No  more,  thank  yon,  my  gooti  lady  ; 
[  never  ate  a  better  »u]>|H;r,  nor  rec*eiveil  a  more  hospitable  welcome.* 
(O.  the  welcome  is  all  we  have  to  offer.* 

'*  May  I  ask  what  that  i.-^?*  said  ]x>rd  (*olambre,  looking  at  the 
Dtched  stick,  which  the  young  woman  held  in  her  hand,  and  on  which 
■  i^es  were  still  fixed.    '  It's  a  taU^,  plase  your  honour. — O  you're 
1  funngner — II'^  the  way  the  labourer  keeps  the  account  of  the  day's 
work  with  the  overseer.     And  there's   been  a  mistake,  nnd  is  a  dis- 
iite  here  between  our  boy  and  the  overseer ;  and  she  was  counting 
•  boy's  tally,  that's  in  bed,  tired,  for  in  troth  he's  over-worked.' 
t'ould  you  want  any  thing  more  from  me,  mother?'  said  the  girl, 
sing  and  turning  her  head  uw:iy.     *  No,  child  :  get  away,  for  your 
art's  full.*     She  went  instantly.     *  Is  the  boy  her  brother?'  .laid 
Dfd  Colambro^     '  No :  he's  her  bachelor,'  said  the  old  woman,  lower- 
he  r  voice.     '  Her  bnchttlor?'     *  That  is,  her  8w»?etheart:  for  she 
)  not  my  daughter,  though  you  heard  her  call  uw  mother.    The  boy's 
on  ;  but  I  am  afeard  they  mwat  give  it  up ;  for  they're  too  poor, 
the   times  is    hard  —  and  the   agent's  harder  than  the  times! 
here's  two  of  them,  the  under  and  the  upper;  and  they  grind  the 
abdianee  of  one  Iwtwecn  thcni,  and  then  blow  one  uway  like  chaif : 
we'll  not  be  talkin<!  of  that,  to  spoil  your   honour's  night'is  rest, 
tie  room's  ready,  and  here's  the  rush-light.'     She  showed  him  into  a 
small,  hut  neat  room.     '  Wliat  n  comfortable  lookiug  bed,'  said 
ord  Colttmbrc     *  Ah,  tliese   red  check  curtaiiiK,'  «iid  she,  letting 
hem  down  ;  *thet*c  have  lawted  well ;  they  were  given  me  by  a  giwd 
itnd  now  far  away,  over  the  woii,  my  Lady  Clonbrony;  nnd  made 
the  prettiest  haitds  ever  you  see,  her  niece's,  Misa  Grace  Nugent's, 
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ami  she  a  little  child  Ihat  time;  sweet  love!  all  gonel'  Tlie  old 
woman  wii>e<l  a  tear  from  her  eye,  and  Txtril  Colambre  did  what  he 
could  to  appear  iudifl'erent.  She  set  down  the  candle  and  left  the 
room  ;  Ivoiti  Oilambrc  went  to  bwl,  but  ho  lay  awake,  *  rcvoK-iog 
sweet  and  bitter  thoughts.' 

"  Tlie  kettle  was  ou  the  fire,  tea  tilings  eet,  every  thing  prepared 
for  her  gnent,  by  tlie  hospitable  hostejts^  who,  thinking  the  gentleman 
would  take  tea  tu  hi»  breakfast,  had  8Cnt  off  n  gosioon  by  ihcjirit  light 
to  Clonbrony,  for  an  ounco  of  tea,  a  quarter  of  tugar^  and  a  loaf  of 
white  bread  ;  and  there  was  on  the  little  table  good  cream,  milli. 
butter,  eggs  —  all  the  promise  of  an  excellent  breakfast.  It  was  a 
fresh  morning,  and  there  was  a  pleasant  fire  on  the  hearth  neatly 
swept  up.  The  old  woman  was  sitting  in  her  chimney  corner,  behind 
a  little  akrccn  of  white-washed  wall,  built  out  into  the  room,  for  tlu 
pur[H>8e  of  keeping  thuse  who  sat  at  the  fire  from  the  bltttt  of  the  door. 
There  was  a  loop-hole  in  this  wall,  to  let  the  light  in,  just  at  the  heiglit 
of  a  person's  head,  who  was  sitting  near  the  chimney.  The  rays  of 
the  morning  sun  now  came  through  it,  shiuing  acrot^s  the  face  of  the 
old  woman,  as  she  sat  knitting ;  Lcrd  Colambre  thought  lie  hud  seldom 
seen  a  more  agreeable  countenance ;  intelligent  eyes,  bcnevoleut 
Emiile,  a  natural  expression  of  cheerfulness,  subdued  by  age  aiid  uus- 
fortune.  '  A  good  morrow  to  you  kindly,  bir,  and  I  hope  you  got  the 
night  well?  —  A  line  day  for  us  this  Sunday  morning:  my  Grace  is 
gone  to  early  prayers,  so  your  honour  will  be  content  with  an  old 

woman  to  nuike  your  breakfast O,  let  me  put  in  plenty,  or  it  will 

never  be  good;  and  if  your  honour  takes  stirubout,  an  old  hand  will 
engage  to  moke  that  to  vour  liking  any  way,  for  by  great  ImppinesA 
wo  have  what  will  just  answer  for  you,  of  the  nicest  meal  the  miller 
made  my  Grace  a  conipUment  of»  last  time  she  went  to  the  milL*"— 
p.  171_I79. 

In  the  course  of  conversation,  slie  infonns  her  guest 
of  the  precarious  tenure  on  which  she  held  the  little 
possession  that  formed  licr  only  means  of  subsistence. 

"*  The  goo^l  lord  himself  granted  us  the  lose;  the  life's  dropped, 
and  the  years  is  out :  but  we  had  a  promise  of  renewal  in  writing  from 
the  landlord.  —  God  bless  him  !  if  he  was  not  away,  he*d  be  a  good 
gentleman,  and  we'd  be  happy  and  safe.' — '  But  if  you  have  a  promise 
in  writing  of  a  renewtd,  surely^  you  are  safe,  whether  your  landlord  is 
absent  or  present.' — *  Ah,  no !  that  makes  a  great  difffr,  when  there's 
no  eye  or  hand  over  the  agent.  —  Yet,  indeed,  there,'  added  she,  after 
a  pause,  *  as  you  say,  I  think  we  are  sale ;  for  we  have  that  memo- 
randum ill  writing,  with  a  pencil,  under  his  own  hami,  on  the  back  of 
the  /a*e,  to  me,  by  the  same  token,  when  my  gi>otl  lord  had  hia  foot  on 
the  step  of  the  coach,  going  away ;  and  I'll  never  forget  the  smile  of 
her  that  got  that  gtwd  turn  done  for  me,  Miss  Grace.  And  just  when 
she  was  going  to  England  and  London,  and  young  as  she  wa?,  to  have 
the  thought  to  stop  and  turn  to  tlii>  likes  of  me!  O,  then,  if  yoa 
could  see  her,  and  know  her  as  I  did  !  Thaf  was  the  comforting  angel 
upon  earth — look  and  voice»  and  heart  and  all!   O,  that  she  was  here 
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present,  thU  minute! — But  did  yon  scald  yourself?'  said  tlie  widow 
to  Lord  Coloinbre — '  Sure,  you  must  have  scalded  yourself:  for  you 
poured  llie  kettle  straight  over  your  hand,  and  it  boiling]  0  deear! 
U>  think  uf  60  younp;  a  gentlenmnV  hund  shaking  so  like  my  ovu.' — 
Luckily,  to  prevent  her  pursuing  her  observations  from  the  hand  to 
the  face,  which  might  have  betrayed  more  than  Ix)rd  Colnuibre  wished 
afae  ehould  know,  her  own  Grace  camo  in  at  this  instant  — *  There  it's 
for  you  oafe,  mother  dear  —  the  fase!^  said  Grace,  tliroAving  a  packet 
into  her  Up.  The  old  woman  lifted  up  her  hand.s  to  heaven  with  the 
leAM  between  them  —*  Thanks  be  to  Heaven  V  Grace  paofcd  on,  and 
aunk  down  on  the  first  seat  she  could  reach.  Her  face  Bushed,  aiii],  look- 
ing much  falipiieit,  she  loosened  the  strings  of  her  Ixmnet  andrloak. — 
*  Then,  I'm  tired  !*  but,  recollecting  herself,  she  rose,  and  curtsied  to 
the  gentleman.  —  'What  tired  ye,  dear?'  —  *  Wliy,  after  prayers*  wo 
had  to  go — ("or  the  agent  was  not  at  prnycra,  nor  at  home  for  us, 
when  wo  called — we  had  to  go  all  the  way  up  to  the  castle  ;  and  there, 
by  great  good  Inek,  we  fnimil  Mr,  Nick  Gormghty  himself,  come  from 
Dublin,  and  the  laxt  in  his  hands;  and  he  scaled  it  up  that  way,  and 
banded  it  to  me  very  civil.  1  never  saw  him  so  good  —  though  he 
oflered  me  a  gla&s  of  spirits,  which  was  not  manners  to  a  decent  yuudg 
wonmn,  in  a  momtng  —  as  Unan  noticed  after.'  —  *  But  why  didn't 
Brian  come  home  all  the  way  with  yon,  Grace  i"' — *  Ue  would  have 
seen  roc  home,*  said  Grace,  ^^ly  that  he  went  up  a  pi(K:o  of  the  moun- 
tain  for  some  stones  or  ore  for  the  gentleman,  —  for  he  had  the  man- 
ners to  think  of  liim  this  morning,  though  ^htime  for  me,  I  hnd  not, 
when  I  came  in,  or  I  would  not  have  told  you  all  thif),  and  ho  himstdf 
by.  See,  there  he  is,  mother.' — Brian  came  in  very  hot,  out  of  lireatlt, 
with  his  hnt  full  of  stone-s.  'Good  morrow  to  your  honour.  I  was  in 
bed  lost  night  ;  and  sorry  they  did  not  rail  me  up  to  l)o  of  sarvice. 
Larry  was  telling  ua,  tins  morning,  your  honour's  from  Wales,  and 
looking  for  mines  in  Ireland,  and  I  heard  talk  that  tliere  wa»  one  on 
our  mountain — may  be,  you'd  be  curoug  to  see;  and  so,  I  brought 
the  beat  1  could,  but  Tm  no  judge.'"— Vol.  VL  p.  182—188. 

A  scene  of  villany  now  begins  to  disclose  itself,  as  the 
experienced  reader  must  have  aiUtcipated.  The  pencil 
writing  is  rubbed  out:  but  the  agent  promises,  that  if 
they  pay  up  their  arrears,  and  be  handsome  with  their 
sealing  money  and  glove  money,  &e.  he  will  grant  a 
renewal.  To  obtjiin  the  rent,  the  widow  is  obliged  to 
sell  her  cow.  —  But  she  shall  tell  her  story  in  her  own 
^yords. 

|i  **  *  Well,  still  it  was  but  paper  wo  got  for  the  cow ;  then  that  musk 
^bc  gold  before  the  agent  would  take,  or  touch  it — so  I  wa«i  laying  out 

to  sell  the  dresser,  and  Imd  taken  the  plates  aud  cit[>8,  and  little  things 
^aflTil.  and  my  boy  was  lifting  it  out  with  Audy,  the  carpenter  that  was 
^^reeing  for  it,  when  in  comes  Grace,  all  rosy,  and  out  of  breatii  — 

it's  a  wonder  I  minded  her  run  out,  and  not  missed  her  —  Mother. 
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says  she,  here's  the  gold  for  you,  don't  be  stirring  yonr  dresser. — And 
Where's  your  own  gown  and  cloalc,  Grace  ?  says  L  Bat,  I  b^  your 
pardon,  sir  ;  may  be  I'm  tiring  yon  ?  *  —  Lord  Cobmbre  encooraged 
her  to  go  on,  —  *  Where's  your  gown  and  cloak,  Grace?*  says  I. — 
'  Gone,'  says  she.  *  The  clc«k  was  too  warm  and  heavy,  and  X  don't 
doubt,  mother,  bat  it  was  that  helped  to  make  me  faint  this  morning. 
And  as  to  the  gown,  sure  I've  a  very  nice  one  here,  that  you  spun  for 
me  yourself,  mother ;  and  that  I  prize  above  all  the  gowns  that  ever 
came  out  of  a  loom ;  and  that  Brian  said  became  me  to  his  fancy  above 
any  gown  ever  he  see  me  wear,  and  what  could  I  wish  for  more? ' — 
Now,  rd  a  mind  to  scold  her  for  going  to  sell  the  gown  unknown'st 
to  me ;  but  I  don't  know  how  it  was,  I  couldn't  scold  her  just  then, 
—  so  kissed  her,  and  Brian  the  same  ;  and  that  was  what  no  man  ever 
did  before. — And  she  had  a  mind  to  be  angry  with  him,  but  could  not, 
nor  ought  not,  says  I ;  for  he's  as  good  as  your  husband  now,  Grace ; 
and  no  man  can  part  yees  now,  says  I,  putting  their  hands  together. 
— Well,  I  never  saw  her  look  so  pretty ;  nor  there  was  not  a  happier 
boy  that  minute  on  God's  earth  than  my  son,  nor  a  happier  mother 
than  myself;  and  I  thanked  God  that  bad  given  them  to  me;  and 
down  they  both  fell  on  their  knees  for  mj  blessing,  little  worth  as  it 
was ;  and  my  heart's  blessing  they  had,  and  I  hud  my  hands  upon 
them.  *  It's  the  priest  you  must  get  to  do  this  for  you  to-morrow, 
says  L'"— VoL  VI.  p.  205—207. 

Next  morning  they  go  up  in  high  spirits  to  the  casUe, 
where  the  villanous  agent  denies  his  promise;  and  is 
laughing  at  their  despair,  when  Lord  Colambre  is  fortu- 
nately identified  by  Mrs.  Raffarty,  who  turns  out  to  be 
a  sister  of  the  said  agent,  and,  like  a  god  in  epic  poetry, 
turns  agony  into  triumph ! 

We  can  make  room  for  no  more  now,  but  the  epistle 
of  Larry  Brady,  the  good-natured  postboy,  to  his  bro- 
ther, giving  an  account  of  the  return  of  the  family  to 
Clonbrony.  If  Miss  Edgeworth  had  never  written  any 
other  thing,  this  one  letter  must  have  placed  her  at  the 
very  top  of  our  scale,  as  an  observer  of  character,  and  a 
mistress  in  the  simple  pathetic.  AVe  give  the  greater 
part  of  this  extraordinary  production. 

"  My  dear  brother, — Youra  of  the  16th,  enclosing  the  five-pound 
note  for  my  father,  came  safe  to  hand  Monday  last ;  and,  with  his 
thanks  and  blessing  to  you,  he  commends  it  to  you  herewith  enclosed 
back  ^ain,  on  account  of  his  being  in  no  immediate  necessity,  nor 
likelihood  to  want  in  future,  as  you  shall  hear  forthwith  ;  but  wants 
you  over,  with  all  speed,  and  the  note  will  answer  for  travelling 
charges ;  for  we  can't  enjoy  the  luck  it  has  pleased  Grod  to  give  us, 
without  1/ees :  put  the  rest  in  your  pocket,  and  read  it  when  you've 
time. 
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Now,  cock  up  yoar  ears,  Pat !  for  the  great  news  is  coming, 

good-     The  master's  come  home — long  life  to  him!  —  and  family 

come  home  yesu>niay,  all  eiittrely!     The  oufd  lord  and  the  younj;  lord, 

(ay,  there's  the  man,  Pa^hly!)  and  my  lady,  and  Miss  Nujijcnt-     And 

I  driv  MJ>^s  Nugcitt's  miud«  that  maid  that  wo-s  and  another;  ao  I  had 

the  luck  to  be  in  it  alone  wid  'ewi,  and  see  all,  from  first  to  last.     j\nd 

linft,  I  must  tell  you,  my  young  ImviX  Columbn*  reuiemlK-red  and  no- 

"ccd  me  the  minute  he  lit  at  our  inn,  and  condescenJed  to  beckon  at 

DC  out  of  the  yard  to  him,  und  axed  me  —  *  Friend  Larry,'  says  ho, 

^■did  yoii  keep  your  promise?' — *  My  oath  again  the  whiskey  is  it?* 

ays  I.     *  Jfy  Lord,  1  sureJy  did,'  said  1;  which  waa  true,  aa  all  the 

coontry  knows  I  nuver  tasted  a  drop  since.     *  And  Tm  proud  to  see 

your  houour,  my  lord,  an  good  as  your  word  too,  and  back  again  among 

UB.'     So  then  there  was  a  call  for  the  horses ;  and  no  more  at  that  time 

betwix*  my  young  lord  and  mc,  but  that  he  pointed  mc  out  to 

ouid  one,  a^  I  went  off.     I  noticed  nnd  thanked  him  for  it  in  my 

thou^li  I  liid  not  know  all  the  good  was  to  come  of  it.     Well 

more  of  myself,  for  the  present. 

'  Ogli,  it's  I  driv  'em  well ;  and  we  nil  got  to  the  great  gate  of  the 
"before  sunset,  and  as  fine  an  evening  as  ever  you  see;  with  the 
Ban  shining  on  the  tops  of  the  trees,  a»  the  ladies  noticed  the  leaves 
changed,  but  not  dropped,  though  so  late  in  the  season.  J  believe  the 
ives  knew  what  they  were  about,  and  kept  on,  on  pur]m.ie  to  wel- 
Dm  them;  and  the  birds  were  i<ingiii^;  nnd  I  slopped  wIiLslling,  that 
bey  might  hear  them  :  hut  sorrow  bit  could  they  hear  when  they  got 
the  park  gate,  for  there  was  such  a  crowd,  and  such  a  shout,  as  you 
ever  see — and  they  had  the  horses  off  every  carriage  entirely,  and 
rirw  'em  home,  with  blessings,  througli  the  park.  And,  Go<l  ble^s 
(In,  when  they  got  out,  they  (Iidn't  g(>  shut  themselves  up  in  the  great 
awiug-room,  but  went  straight  out  to  the  tirraas,  to  satisfy  the  eyes 
nd  hearU  that  followed  them.  My  lady  lunimj  on  my  young  lord, 
ad  ^[isit  (irace  Nugent  that  was,  the  benulifullcst  angel  that  ever 
[)u  set  eyes  on,  with  the  finest  coniplexion  and  swcetei^t  of  smiles, 
tninif  upon  the  ould  lord's  arm,  who  had  his  hat  off,  Imwing  to  all, 
and  Doticing  the  old  tenants  as  he  passed  by  name.  0,  there  was 
great  gladness,  and  tears  in  the  midst ;  for  joy  I  could  scarcely  keep 
from  myself. 

"  After  n  turn  or  two  upon  the  ft'rra*?,  my  Lord  Colarabre  4fitii  liia 

nH>ther*8  arm  ibr  a  minute,  und  he  come  to  the  edge  of  the  elope,  and 

^Jooked  down  and  through  idl  the  crtmd  for  some  one.    *  Is  it  the  widow 

^Hp^Xeill,mylord  ?'say9  I;  *  she's  yonder,  with  thespcetaclcson  her  nose, 

^Betwixt  her  son  and  daughter,  as  usual.'     Then  my  lord  beckoncfl, 

^Hnd  they  did  not  know  which  of  the  true  would  stir ;  and  then  he  gave 

^■frff  l>e<*kon3  with  his  own   finger,  and  they  all  tree  came  fast  t^nougli 

lo  the  bottom  of  the  slope,  foreneut  my  lord  ;  an<l  he  went  down  and 

^^^Iped  the  widow  up,  (O,  he's  the  (rue  Jantlenmn,)  and  brought 'em  all 

^B^  up  on  the  /iVrass,  to  my  lady  and   Miss  Nugent;  and  1  waa  up 

^^lose  after,  that  I  might  hear,  which  wasn't  manners;  but  1  couldn't 

Iielp  it ;     So  wliat  he  said  I  don't  well  know,  for  I  could  not  get  near 

enough  al^er  all.     Uut  I  saw  my  lady  smile  very  kind,  and  take  the 
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widow  O'Neill  by  tlio  hand,  and  then  my  Lord  Colaiinbre  Produced 
Grace  to  Miss  Na^ent,  and  thrre  was  the  word  namesake-,  and  eome- 
thing  about  a  check  curtains;  but  whatercr  it  wa-*,  tlicy  was  all  g^rpfttly 
pleased:  then  my  Jjord  Colanibre  turned  and  looked  for  Brian,  who 
had  fell  back,  and  took  liim  with  some  commendation  to  my  lord  lus 
father.  And  my  lord  the  master  said,  which  I  didn't  know  till  at^er, 
timt  they  should  have  their  honsc  and  farm  at  the  o«W  rent  ;  and  at 
the  surprise,  the  widow  dropped  down  dead ;  and  there  was  a  cry  as 
for  ten  herrings,  *  Be  qu'ite,'  says  I,  *  she'a  only  kilt  for  joy  ;  *  and  1 
went  and  lift  her  up,  for  her  son  had  no  more  strength  that  minute 
than  the  child  new  bom  ;  and  Grace  trembled  like  a  leaf,  aa  white  aa 
the  sheet,  but  not  long,  for  the  mother  came  to,  and  was  a8  well  aa 
ever  when  I  brought  M>mc  water,  which  Nis:^  Nugent  handed  to  b«r 
with  her  own  hand. 

"  *  That  was  always  pretty  and  good,*  said  the  widow,  laying  her 
hand  upon  Misd  Nugent,  '  and  kind  and  ^ood  to  me  and  mine.  That 
minute  there  was  musie  from  below.  The  blind  harper,  O'Neill,  with 
hiB  harp,  that  struck  up  *  Grocey  Nugent !'  jVnd  that  finished,  and 
my  Lord  Colambre  emiliug,  with  the  tears  standing  in  his  eyes  too. 
and  tlie  ould  lord  quite  wiping  his,  I  ran  to  the  /iVnuu*  brink  to  bid 
O'Neill  play  it  again ;  but  na  I  run,  I  thought  I  hoard  a  voice  call 
Larry. 

'*  *  Who  calls  Ijirry?'  says  L  *  My  Lord  Colambre  calls  yon.  Lurry,* 
aaya  all  at  once  ;  and  four  takes  me  by  the  shoulders,  and  spins  xne 
round.  *  There's  my  young  lord  calling  you,  Ijirry — run  for  your 
life.'  So  I  run  back  for  my  life,  and  walked  rcspectJul,  with  my  tiat 
in  my  hand,  when  I  got  near.  '  Put  on  your  hat,  my  father  desires  it,' 
»iys  my  Tx>nl  Colambre.  The  ould  lord  made  a  sign  to  that  purpose, 
but  wai*  tt>o  full  to  8[ieak.  '  Where's  your  father?*  continues  my  young 
lord.  '  He's  very  ould,  my  lord,'  says  I.  *  1  didn't  ar  you  how  ould 
he  was,'  says  he;  *but  where  is  he?*  '  He's  t>ehind  the  crowd  l>elow; 
on  account  of  his  infirmities  he  couldn't  walk  so  fast  as  the  rest,  my 
IomI,*  Raytt  I ; '  but  his  heart  is  with  you,  if  not  his  bmly.'  *  I  must 
have  his  body  too  :  so  bring  him  bodily  before  us  ;  and  this  shall  Im: 
your  warrant  for  *o  doing,*  said  my  Jonl,  joking.  For  he  knows  the 
ntttur  of  us,  Paddy,  and  how  we  love  a  joke  in  our  hearts,  as  well  as 
if  he  had  lived  all  his  life  in  Ireland ;  and  by  the  same  token  will,  for 
that  rasotty  do  what  he  plca^a  with  us,  and  more  may-be  than  a  man 
twice  as  good,  that  never  would  smile  on  ua. 

•'  But  I'm  telling  you  of  ray  father.  *  Fve  a  warrant  for  you, 
father,*  says  I;  'and  must  have  you  bodily  before  the  justice,  and  my 
tonl  chief  justice.*  So  he  changed  colour  a  bit  at  first ;  but  he  saw  me 
amilo.  '  And  I've  done  no  sin,*  said  he  ;  *  and,  I^rry,  you  may  lead 
rae  now,  as  you  led  rac  all  my  life,*  And  up  the  slope  he  went 
with  me,  as  light  as  fifteen  ;  and  when  we  got  up,  roy  Lord  Clonbrony 
(aitl,  *"  1  am  sorr>'  au  old  tenant,  and  a  good  old  tenant,  as  I  hear  you 
were,  should  huve  been  turned  out  of  your  farm.'  •  Don't  fret,  it's  no 
great  matter,  my  lord/  said  my  father.  *  I  shall  be  soon  out  of  the 
way  ;  but  if  you  would  be  so  kind  to  speak  a  word  for  my  boy  here, 
and  tltat  I  could  afford,  while  the  life  is  in  mc,  to  bring  my  other 
boy  bad:  out  of  banishment ^ 
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"  *  Then,'  says  my  Lord  Clonbrony,  *  T\\  give  you  nnd  your  sons 
three  lircs,  or  thirty-one  years,  from  this  ihiy,  of  your  former  farm. 
Return  to  it  whsn  you  please/  '  And/  added  my  Lord  Colambrc^ 
'  Iho  flaggera,  I  hope,  will  be  soon  Imnislted.'  (),  how  could  1  thnnk 
him — not  a  word  could  I  proffer — but  I  know  Icla*iped  my  two  hnnda 
and  prayed  for  him  inwardly.  And  my  father  was  dropping  down  on 
his  kiieee,  but  the  master  would  not  let  him ;  and  obsarvcd,  tbat  pos- 
ture should  ordy  be  for  lils  God!  And,  sure  enougli,  in  that  petfture, 
when  he  was  out  of  sight,  we  did  pray  for  him  that  nigh^,  and  will  all 
our  days. 

"  But  before  we  quit  his  presence,  he  call  me  bock,  and  bid  me 
write  to  my  brother,  and  bring  you  back,  if  you've  no  objections  to 
your  own  country.  —  So  come,  my  rlear  Pat,  and  make  no  delay,  for 
joy's  not  joy  complfltc  till  you're  in  it  —  my  father  sends  his  blessing, 
and  Peggy  her  love.  The  family  entirely  is  to  settle  for  good  in 
Ireland  ;  and  there  was  m  the  cii.stle  yard  lust  night  a  bonfire  made 
by  ray  lord's  orders  of  the  ould  yellow  damask  furniture,  to  plase  my 
Uuly^  my  lord  says.  And  tlie  drawing-rooms,  the  butler  was  telling 
me,  is  new  hung ;  and  tlie  chairs,  with  velvet,  as  while  as  snow,  and 
shaded  over  with  natural  6ower8>  by  Jliss  Nugent — Oh  !  how  1  hope 
what  I  guess  will  come  true,  and  Pre  ramn  to  believe  it  will,  for  I 
liream't  in  my  bed  Inst  ntglit>  it  did.  But  keep  yourself  to  yourself 
—  that  Mitia  Nugent,  (who  is  no  more  Miss  Nugent,  they  say,  but  Miss 
Reynolds,  and  has  a  new-found  grandfather,  and  is  a  big  heiress,  which 
■he  did  not  want  in  my  eye?,  nor  in  my  young  lord's),  I've  a  notion, 
will  be  sometime,  and  may  be  sooner  than  is  expecte*!,  my  Lady 
Viscountess  Colauibre — so  haste  to  the  wedding !  And  there's  another 
thing  :  they  say  the  rich  ould  grandfather's  coming  over; — and  an- 
other thing,  Pat,  you  would  not  be  out  of  the  fashion.  And  you  seo 
it's  growing  the  fu^ihion,  not  to  be  an  Absentee!" 

If  there  be  any  of  our  readers  who  is  not  moved  with 

delight  and  adminition  in  the  pont.sal  oi"  this  lottor,  wc 
must  say,  that  we  have  htit  a  poor  opinion  cithei"  of  liis 
taste  or  his  moral  sensibility;  and  siiuU  think  uU  tlie 
better  of  ourselves,  in  future,  for  ap[jearing  tedious  in 
his  eyes.  For  our  own  parts,  we  do  not  know  whether 
we  envy  the  autlior  most,  for  the  rare  talent  site  has 
shown  in  this  description,  or  for  the  experience  by  which 
its  materials  have  been  supplied.  She  not  only  makes 
us  know  and  love  the  Irish  nation  far  better  than  any 
other  writer,  but  seems  to  us  more  qualified  than  most 
others  to  promote  the  knowledge  and  the  love  of  man- 
kind. 
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IVaverley^  or  *TV«  Sixty  Years  Since,     In  three  volumes  12ina 
pp.  1112.     Third  Edition.     Edinburgh,  1814.* 

It  is  wonderful  what  genius  and  adherence  to  nature 
will  do,  in  spite  of  all  disadvantages.  Here  is  a  thing 
obviously  very  hastily,  and,  in  many  places,  somewhat 


*  I  have  been  a  good  deal  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  these  famous 
novels  of  Sir  Walter.  On  the  one  hand,  I  could  not  bring  myself  to 
let  this  collection  go  forth,  without  some  notice  of  works  which,  for 
many  years  t<^ether,  had  occupied  and  delighted  me  more  than  any 
thing  else  that  ever  came  under  my  critical  survey :  While,  on  the 
other^  1  could  not  but  feel  that  it  would  be  absurd,  and  in  some  sense 
almost  dishonest,  to  fill  thesb  pages  with  long  citations  from  bodu 
which,  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  have  been  in  the  hands  of  at  least 
fifty  times  as  many  readers  as  are  ever  likely  to  look  into  this  publi- 
cation—  and  arc  still  as  familiar  to  the  generation  which  has  last 
come  into  existence,  as  to  those  who  can  yet  remember  the  sensation 
produced  by  their  first  appearance.  In  point  of  fact  I  was  informed, 
but  the  other  day,  by  Mr.  Cadell,  that  he  had  actually  sold  not  less 
than  sixty  thousand  volumes  of  these  extraordinary  productions,  in  the 
course  of  the  preceding  year!  and  that  the  demand  for  them,  instead 
of  slackening — had  been  for  some  time  sensibly  on  the  increase.  In 
them)  circumstances  I  think  I  may  safely  assume  that  their  contents 
nro  still  so  perfectly  known  as  not  to  require  any  citations  to  intro- 
duce Hucli  of  the  remarks  originally  mode  on  them  as  I  may  now  wish 
to  repeat.  And  I  have  therefore  come  to  the  determination  of  omit- 
ting almost  all  the  quotations,  and  most  of  the  detailed  abstracts  wj^ich 
aiipoarod  in  the  original  reviews ;  and  to  retain  only  the  general  criti- 
ciHin,  and  cliaractiT,  or  estimate  of  each  performance  — together  with 
such  incidental  observations  as  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  tenor  or 
RUfC(>M  of  these  wonderful  productions.  By  this  course,  no  doubt,  a 
sad  Hhrinkin^  will  be  efiectod  in  the  primitive  dimensions  of  the 
articles  which  are  here  reproduced ;  and  may  probably  give  to  what 
in  rotninod  samethinf;  of  a  naked  and  jejune  appearance.  If  it  should 
h(i  H(^  1  run  only  say  that  I  do  not  see  how  I  could  have  helped  it: 
luid  ni\er  nil  it  may  not  be  altogether  without  interest  to  see,  from  a 
contemporary  nu'ord,  what  were  the  first  impressions  produced  by  the 
appearance  of  this  now  luminary  on  our  horizon;  while  the  secret  of 
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iskilfully  written — composed,  one  half  of  it,  in  a  dia- 
:t  unintelligible  to  fonr-flfths  of  the  reading  |x>pu1ation 
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le  country  —  relating  to  a  period  tfH>  reeeiir  to  Ue 
jiuantic,  and  too  far  gone  by  io  be  familiar — and  pub- 
shed,  moreover,  in  u  quarter  of  the  island  where  raa- 
jrials  and  talents  for  novel-writing  have  been  supj)Osed 
to  be  equally  wanting :  And  yet,  by  the  inei-e  force  and 
truth  and  vivacity  of  its  colouring,  already  casting  the 
hole  tribe  of  ordinary  novels  into  the  sliade,  and  taking 
place  rather  with  the  most  popular  of  our  modern 
ems,  than  with  the  rubbish  of  pro\incial  romances. 
The  secret  of  this  success,  we  take  it,  is  merely  that 
le  author  is  a  man  of  Genius  ;  and  that  he  has,  not- 
withstanding, had  virtue  enough  to  be  true  to  Nature 
thnmghout ;  and  to  content  himself,  even  in  the  mnr- 
vellous  parts  of  his  story,  with  copying  from  actuid 
istences,  rather  than  from  the  phantasms  of  his  own 
lagination.  The  charm  which  this  communicates  to 
11  works  that  deal  in  the  rcpresentatioti  of  human 
stiona  and  character,  is  more  readily  felt  than  under- 
tood ;  and  operates  with  unfailing  elficacy  even  upon 
lose  who  have  no  acquaintance  with  the  originals  from 
fhicli  tlie  picture  has  been  bon-owed.  It  requires  no 
linary  talent,  indeed,  to  choose  such  realities  as  may 
outshine  the  bright  imaginations  of  the  inventive,  and 
I  to  combine  them  as  to  produce  the  most  advantageous 
ffect ;  but  when  this  is  once  accom]>lished,  the  result  is 
ire  to  be  something  more  linn,  Impressive,  and  engag- 
ig,  than  can  ever  be  pi-oiliiced  by  mere  fiction. 
The  object  of  the  work  bcfoi*e  us,  was  evidently  to 


^tbe  authoraliip  woa  yet  undivulgcd,  and  before  the  rnpid  accuniulntion 
ita  gloried  liud  furced  uii  the  iliille^t  spectator  a  i^ense  of  itfl  inagni- 
;.  and  |HJwer.  I  may  venture  perliiijm  uUu  to  lulil,  t]iat  »uiue  of  tlie 
&t  speculations  of  which  thi_'8(!  reviews  suggested  the  occasion, 
probably  l>«  found  ns  well  worth  preserving  as  most  of  tlio^ 
rhich  have  been  obcwhcre  embodied  ia  this  ejcperimentnl,  and  somti- 
Irbflt  hiizardou^,  publication. 

Tlioujrli  living  in  familiar  intercourse  with  Sir  Walter,  1  nee^I  scarcely 
&y  that  I  wiis  not  in  the  secret  of  his  authorship  ;   and  in  truth  had 
I  assurance  of  the  fact,  till  the  time  of  \ts  public  pruuiulgation. 
VOL.  in.  D 
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prew;nt  it  faithful  and  animated  picture  of  the  manners 
and  Htatc  of  -society  that  prevailed  in  this  nortHem  part 
of  the  iBland,  in  the  earlier  part  of  last  century ;  and  the 
author  han  judiciously  fixed  upon  the  era  of  the  Rebel- 
lion in  1745,  not  only  as  enriching  his  pages  with  the 
interc'Ht  inseparably  attached  to  the  narration  of  such 
occurrenccH,  but   as   aifording  a  fair  opportunity  for 
briritfinp  out  all  the  contrasted  principles  and   habits 
whid»  distinguished  the  different  classes  of  persons  who 
tlion  divided  the  country,  and  formed  among  them  the 
basis  of  almost  all  that  was  peculiar  in  the  national  cha- 
ractc^r.     That  unfortunate  contention  brought  conspi- 
cuously to  light,  and,  for  the  last  time,  the  fading  image 
of  feudal  chivalry  in  the  mountains,  and  vulgar  fana- 
ticism in  the  plains ;  and  startled  the  more  polished 
])artrt  of  the  land  Avith  the  Avild  but  brilliant  picture  of 
tho  devoted  valour,  incorruptible  fidelity,  patriarchal 
bmthorhood,  and  savage  habits,  of  the  Celtic  .Clans,  on 
the  ono  hand, — and  the  dark,  intractable  and  domineer- 
ing bigotry  of  the  (\>venanters  on   the  other.     Both 
asjMH'ts  of  society  had  indeed  been  formerly  prevalent  in 
otluM'  parts  of  tlie  country, — but  had  there  been  so  long 
MU|M»rsodod  by  more  peaceable  habits,  and  milder  man- 
ners, that  their  vestiges  were  almost  effaced,  and  their 
vory  nuMnt>ry  nearly  extinguished.     The  feudal  principa- 
lities \mu\  biHMi  destwyod  in  the  South,  for  near  300  years, 
— and  the  dominion  of  the  Puritans  from  the  time  of  the 
Kesfoniiion,     Wlien  the  glens,  and  banded  clans,  of  the 
oenfml  Highlands,  tl»oi\^foro,  wercopened  up  to  the  gaze 
ot'  the  ICnglisli,  in  the  ot>urse  of  that  insurrection,  it 
HtHMUod  as  if  tht\y  won*  onrriotl  Iwick  to  the  days  of  the 
I  loptaivliv ; — and  when  thev  saw  the  array  of  the  West 
eoiuitry  \Vhigs,  thov  might  imagine  themselves  trans* 
jH>rti^l  to  tho  agi^  of  OromwclK     The  effect,  indeed,  is 
almost  as  startling  at  thopn^^ont  moment;  and  one  great 
souriv  of  the  intori^^t  whicb  the  volumes  before  us  un- 
doubttHllv  (x'lss^^iw,  is  to  l>o  sought  in  the  surprise  that 
is  oxoittHt  by  dist\nvring,  thst  in  our  own  countrv,  and 
Almost  in  our  own  rtgt\  manners  and  cJiaracters  existed, 
*nd  wvtv  oonspiouoiis^  whicli  wo  had  l^een  accustomed 
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j^nskler  as  belon^ng  to  remote  antiquity,  or  extra- 
it  romance. 
The  way  in  wliicli  they  are  here  represented  must 
itiftty  every  reader,  we  think,  hy  an  inward  tart  and 
sn^iction,  that  the   delineation   has  been  made  from 
etual   experience   and    ohscrvatiuii ;  —  ox[>erience   and 
Observation  eniph)yed  perhaps  only  on  a  few  surviving 
relics  and  specimens  of  what  M-as  familiar  a  little  earlier, 
—  but  generalised  from  instimcos  sufficiently  nunienMis 
and  complete,  to  warrant  all  that  may  have  bwm  added 
to  the  portrait :  —  And,  indeed,  the  existing  records  and 
estiges  of  the  more  cxtraordinarj'  parts  of  the  represent- 
tion  are  still  sufficiently  abundant,  to  satisfy  all  who  have 
the  means  of  conaultirjg  them,  as  to  the  perfect  accuracy 
the  picture.     The  great  traits  of  Clannish  dependence, 
ride,  and  fidelity,  may  still  be  detected  in  many  dis- 
rict-s  of  the  Highlands,  though  they  do  not  now  adhere 
t  the  chieftaina  when  they  mingle  in  general  society  ;  and 
le  existing  contentions  of  Burghers,  and  Antiburghera, 
and  Cameronians,  tliougb  shrunk  into  comparative   in- 

Iignifioance,  and  left,  indeed,  without  pi-otection  to  the 
idicule  of  the  profane,  may  still  be  referred  to,  as  com- 
pete verifications  of  all  that  is  here  stated  alK)ut  Gifted 
lilfilhm,  or  Ebenezer  Cruickshunk.     The  traits  of  Scot- 
tish notional  character  in  the  lower  ranks,  win  still  less 
regarded  as  antiquated  or  traditional ;  nor  is  there 
kny  thing  in  the  whole  compass  of  the  work  which  give3 
a  stronger  impression  of  the  nice  observation  and 
rnphieal  talent  of  the  author,  than  the  extraordinaiy 
ielity  and  felicity  with  wiiich  all  the  inferior  agents  iu 
ic  story  are  represented.     Xo  one  who  has  not  lived 
xtensively  among  the  lower  orders  of  all  descriptions, 
id  made  himself  fatniliar  with  their  varimis  tempers 
id  dialects,  can  pei'ceive  the  full  merit  of  those  rapid 
id  characteristic  sketches  ;  but  it  requires  oidy  a  general 
lowledge  of  human  nature,  to  feel  that  they  must  be 
&ithful  copies  from  known  originals ;  and  to  be  aware 
^Bf  the  extraordinary   facility    and    flexibilitv   of  liand 
^Bvliieh  has  touched,  for  instance,  with  sucli  discrimiimt- 
ing  nliades,  the  various  gradations  of  the  Celtic  character, 
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from  the  savage  imperturbability  of  Dugald  Mahony, 
who  stalks  grimly  about  with  his  battle-axe  on  Ms 
shoulder,  without  speaking  a  word  to  any  one, — to  the 
lively  unprincipled  activity  of  Galium  B^,  —  the  coarse 
unreflecting  hardihood  and  heroism  of  Evan  Maccom- 
bich,  —  and  the  pride,  gallantry,  elegance,  and  ambition 
of  Fergus  himself.  In  the  lower  class  of  the  Lowland 
characters,  again,  the  vulgarity  of  Mrs.  Flockhart  and 
of  Lieutenant  Jinker  is  perfectly  distinct  and  original ; 

—  as  well  as  the  puritanism  of  Gilfillan  and  Cruickshank 

—  the  atrocity  of  Mrs.  Mucklewrath  —  and  the  slow  so- 
lemnity of  Alexander  Saunderson.  The  Baron  of  Brad- 
wardine,  and  Baillie  Macwheeble,  are  caricatures  no 
doubt,  after  the  fashion  of  the  caricatures  in  the  novels 
of  Smollett, — or  pictures,  at  the  best,  of  individuals  who 
must  always  have  been  unique  and  extraordinary:  but 
almost  all  the  other  personages  in  the  history  are  fair 
representatives  of  classes  that  are  still  existing,  or  may 
be  remembered  at  least  to  have  existed,  by  many  whose 
recollections  do  not  extend  quite  so  far  back  as  to  the 
year  1745. 

Waverley  is  the  representative  of  an  old  and  opulent 
Jacobite  fnmily  in  the  centre  of  England — educated  at 
home  in  an  irregular  manner,  and  living,  till  the  age  of 
majority,  mostly  in  the  retirement  of  his  paternal  man- 
sion— where  he  reads  poetrj',  feeds  his  fancy  with  ro- 
mantic musings,  and  acquires  amiable  dispositions,  and 
something  of  a  contemplative,  passive,  and  undecided 
character.  All  the  English  adherents  of  the  abdicated 
family  having  renounced  any  serious  hopes  of  their  cause 
long  before  the  year  1 745,  the  guardians  of  young  Wa- 
verley were  induced,  in  that  celebrated  year,  to  allow 
him  to  enter  into  the  army,  as  the  nation  was  then  en- 
ffaged  in  fon*ign  war — and  a  passion  for  military  glory 
had  always  been  characteristic  of  his  line.  He  obt^ns 
a  commission,  accordingly,  in  a  regiment  of  horse,  then 
stationwl  in  Scotland,  and  proceeds  forthwith  to  head- 
qiiarters.  Cosmo  Oomjnie  Bmdwardine,  Esq.,  of  Tully- 
"N  eolan  in  Perthshin%  had  been  an  antient  friend  of 
the  house  of  Waverley,  and  had  been  enabled,  by  their 
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k1  offices,  to  get  over  a  very  awkward  rencontre  with 
the  King's  Attorney-General  soon  after  tlie  year   1715. 
■ffhe  young  heir  was  accordingly  furnished  with  creden- 
^Bials  to  this  faithful  ally ;  and  took  an  early  op{)ortunity 
^Kf  paying  his  respects  at  the  autient  inanssion  of  Tully- 
Veolan.     The  house  and  its  inhabitants,  and  tiieir  way 
^^f  life,  arc  admirably  described.     The  Baron  himself  had 
^been  bred  a  lawyer ;  and  was,  by  choice,  a  diligent  reader 
of  the  Latin  classics.     His  profession,  however,  was  that 
of  arms ;  and  having  served  several  campiiigns  on  the 
Continent,  he  had  superadded,  to  the  pedantry  and  jar- 
gon of  liis  forensic  and  academical  studies,  the  technical 
slang  of  a  German  martinet — and  a  sprinkUng  of  tlie  cox- 
combry of  a  French  mousquetaire.     He  was,  moreover, 
pro<ligiously  proud  of  liis  ancestr)';  and,  with  all  his  pe- 
ilianties,  which,  to  say  the  truth,  are  rather  more  than 
in  be  decently  accumulated  in  one  character,  was  a 
honouniblcT  valiant,  and  friendly  person.     He  had 
ifair  daughter,  and  no  more — Avho  was  gentle,  femi- 
?,  and  affectionate.     Waverley,  though  struck  at  first 
rith  the  strange  manners  of  this  northern  baron,  is  at 
jigth  donifsticated  in  the  family  ;  and  is  led,  by  curi- 
sity,  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  cave  of  a  famous  Highland 
^bber  or  freebooter,  from  which  he  is  conducted  to  the 
stle  of  a  neighbouring  chieftain,  and  sees  the  Highland 
life  in  all  its  barbarous  but  captivating  characters.    This 
chief  is  Fergus  Yicli  Ian  Vohr  —  a  gallant  and  ambitious 
youth,   zealously  attached  to   the   cause  of  the  exiled 
family,  and  busy,  at  the  moment,  in  fomenting  thu  in- 
^^urrection,  by  which  his  sanguine  spirit  never  doubted 
||hat  their  restoration  was  to  be  effected.     He  has  a  sister 
still  more  enthusiastically  devoted  to  tht-  same  cause — 

Bucently  returned  fi'om  a  residence  at  the  Court  of 
Vanco,  and  dazzling  the  romantic  imagination  of  Wa- 
erley  not  less  by  the  exaltation  of  her  sentiments,  than 
is  eyes  by  her  elegance  and  beauty.  AVhile  he  lingers 
in  this  |>erilous  retreat,  he  is  suddenly  deprived  of  his 

K>mmission,  in  consequence  of  some  misundei^tandings 
h\  misrepresentations  which  it  is  unnecesstiry  to  detail; 
and  in  the  first  heat  of  liis  indignation,  is  almost  tempted 
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to  throw  himaelf  into  the  array  of  the  Children  of  Ivor, 
nnd  join  the  insurgents,  whose  designs  arc  no  longer 
seriously  disguised  from  him.  lie  takes,  however,  the 
more  prudent  resohition  of  returnin|f,  in  the  first  place, 
to  his  family  j  but  is  stopped,  on  the  borders  of  the  High- 
lands, by  the  magistnicy,  whom  rumours  of  coming 
events  had  made  more  than  usuall}'  siispicious,  and  for- 
warded as  a  prisoner  to  Stirling.  On  the  march  he  is 
rescued  by  a  band  of  unknown  Hii^hlnnders,  who  ulti- 
mately eonvey  hnn  in  safety  to  EdinVjurgh,  and  deposit 
hin\  in  the  hands  of  his  friend  Fergus  Mac-Ivor,  who 
was  mounting  guard  with  his  Highlanders  at  the  antient 
palace  of  HolyrcHKl,  wherr  the  Royal  Adventurer  was 
then  actually  holding  his  court.  A  combination  of 
temptations,  far  too  powerful  for  such  a  tenii>er,  now  be- 
"fict  Waverley  ;  and,  inlhiuied  at  once  by  the  ill-usage 
he  thought  he  had  received  from  the  government — the 
recollection  of  his  hereditary  predilections — his  friend- 
ship and  admiration  of  Fergus — liis  love  for  his  sister — 
and  the  graceful  condescension  iind  personal  solicitations 
of  the  unfortunate  Prince,— he  rashly  vows  to  unite  his 
fortunes  >vith  theirs,  and  enters  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Children  of  Ivor. 

During  his  attendance  at  the  court  of  Holyrood,  his 
passion  tor  the  magnanimous  Flora  is  gradually  abated 
by  her  continued  indifference,  and  too  entire  devotion  to 
the  public  cause;  and  his  affections  gradually  decline 
upon  Miss  Bradwnrdine,  who  has  leisure  for  less  im- 
portant concernments.  He  accompanies  the  Adventurer's 
army,  and  signalises  himself  in  the  battle  of  Preston, — 
where  he  has  the  good  fortune  to  save  tlie  life  of  an 
English  officer,  who  turns  out  to  be  an  intimate  friend 
of  his  family,  nnd  remonstrates  ■\\'ith  him  with  consider- 
able effect  on  the  rash  step  he  has  taken.  It  is  now  im- 
possible, however,  he  thinks,  to  recede  with  honour; 
and  he  pursu<'S  the  disastrous  career  of  the  invaders  into 
England — during  which  he  quarrels  with,  and  is  again 
reconciled  to  Fergus — till  he  is  finally  separated  from  his 
corps  in  the  confusion  and  darkness  of  the  night-skir- 
mish at  Clifton  —  and,  after  lurking  for  some  time  in 
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jncealment,  finds  his  way  to  London,  where  he  is  pro- 
pcted  by  the  grateful  friend  whose  life  he  had  saved  at 
Preston,  and  sent  hack  to  Scotland  till  some  arrange- 
ments could  be  made  about  his  pardon.     Here  he  learns 
^■the  final  discomtiture  of  his  former  associates — is  for- 
^■tunate  enough  to  obtain  both  his  o^m  pardon  and  that 
^■Df  old  Bradwardine — and,  after  making  sure  of  liis  in- 
^ptercst  in  the  heart  of  the  young  lady,  at  last  bethinks 
^Miim  of  going  to  give  an  account  of  himself  to  his  family 
at  Waverlcy-Honour.  —  In  his  way,  he  attends  the  assizes 
at  Carlisle,  where  all  his  efforts  are  ineflcctual  to  avert 
^^he  fate  of  his  gallant  friend  Fergus — whose  heroic  de- 
Hsneanour  in  that  last  extremity  la  depicto'd  >vith  great 
feeling; — has  a  last  interview  with  the  desolated  tlora 
— obtains  the  consent  of  his  friends  to  his  marriage  with 
3Iiss  Bradwardine^ puts  the  old  Baron  in  possession  of 
lis  forfeited  manor,  and,  in  due  time,  carries  his  bloom- 
ig  bride  to  the  peaceful  shades  of  liis  o^vn   paternal 
ibode. 

Such   is  the  outline  of  the  stoiy  ;  —  although   it  is 

3ken  and  diversified  with  so  many  suborduiatc  inci- 

Icnts,  that  what  we  have  now  given  will  afford  but  a 

very  inadequate  idea  even  of  the  narrative  part  of  the 

?rformance.     Though  that  narrative  is  alwaj's  lively 

md   easy,  the  great   charm  of  the  work   consists,  un- 

loubtedly,  in  the  characters  and  descriptions — though 

re  can  scarcely  venture  to  present  our  readers  with 

lore  than  a  single  specimen ;  and  we  select,  as  one  of 

^he  most  characteristic,  the  account  of  Waverley's  night 

risit  to  the  cave  of  the  Iliifhland  freebooter. 


**  In  K  short  time,  he  fuund  himself  on  tlic  banks  of  a  large  river  ur 
tke,  where  his  conductor  gave  him  to  understand  they  muiit  »it  dowa 
br  a  littJe  wliile.  The  moon,  which  now  begun  to  riee,  showed  ob- 
cureJy  tlic  expanse  of  water  which  spreud  before  them,  and  the 
ess  and  indistinct  forms  of  momiljiin*,  with  which  it  seemed  to 
lirrouiided.  The  cool,  and  yet  mild  iiir  of  the  summer  night,  re- 
BfiTied  Waverley  iificr  hi*  rapid  and  loil^iuie  walk  ;  nnd  the  perfume 
»liieh  it  wafted  from  the  biroli  trcoss  batheil  in  the  evening  dew,  waa 
tqtiii^iioly  fragninu 

He  h;ul  now  time  to  give  himself  up  to  the  full  romance  of  his 
ilBtuatioa.     Uere  lie  sate  on  the  banks  of  9n  unknown  Inke,  under  the 
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guidance  of  a  wild  native,  whose  language  was  unknown  to  him,  on 
a  visit  to  the  den  of  some  renowned  outlaw,  a  second  Robin  Hood 
perhaps,  or  Adam  o'  Gordon,  and  that  at  deep  midnight,  through 
scenes  of  difficulty  and  toil,  separated  from  his  attendant,  and  left  by 
his  guide. 

"  While  wrapt  in  these  dreams  of  imagination,  his  companion  gently 
touched  him,  and  pointing  in  a  direction  nearly  straight  across  the 
lake,  said, '  Yon's  ta  cove/  A  small  point  of  light  was  seen  to  twinkle 
in  the  direction  in  which  he  pointed,  and,  gradually  increasing  in  size 
and  lustre,  seemed  to  flicker  like  a  meteor  upon  the  verge  of  the 
horizon.  While  Edward  watched  this  phenomenon,  the  distant  dash 
of  oars  was  heard.  The  measured  splash  arrived  near  and  more  near ; 
and  presentlyaloudwhistlewas  heard  in  the  same  direction.  His  friend 
with  the  battle-axe  immediately  whistled  clear  and  shrill,  in  reply  to 
the  signal ;  and  a  boat,  manned  with  four  or  five  Highlanders,  pu^ed 
for  a  little  inlet,  near  which  Edward  was  seated.  He  advanced  to 
meet  them  with  his  attendant ;  was  immediately  assisted  into  the 
boat  by  the  officious  attention  of  two  stout  mountaineers ;  and  had  no 
sooner  seated  himself,  than  they  resumed  their  oars,  and  b^an  to  row 
across  the  lake  with  great  rapidity. 

"  The  party  preserved  silence,  interrupted  only  by  the  monotonous 
and  murmured  chant  of  a  Gaelic  song,  sung  in  a  kind  of  low  reci- 
tative by  the  steersman,  and  by  the  dash  of  the  oars,  which  the  notes 
seemed  to  regulate,  as  they  dipped  to  them  in  cadence.  The  light, 
which  they  now  approach^  mure  nearly,  assumed  a  broader,  redder, 
and  more  irregular  splendour.  It  appeared  plainly  to  be  a  lai^  fire ; 
but  whether  kindled  upon  an  island  or  the  mainland,  Edward  could 
not  determine.  As  be  saw  it,  the  red  glaring  orb  seemed  to  rest  on 
the  very  surface  of  the  lake  itself,  and  resembled  the  fiery  vehicle  in 
which  the  Evil  Genius  of  an  oriental  tale  traverses  land  and  sea. 
They  approached  nearer  ;  and  the  light  of  the  fire  sufficed  to  show 
that  it  was  kindled  at  the  bottom  of  a  huge  dark  crag  or  rock,  rising 
abruptly  from  the  very  edge  of  the  water ;  its  front,  changed  by  the 
reflection  to  dusky  red,  formed  a  strange  and  even  awful  contrast  to 
the  banks  around,  which  were  from  time  to  time  faintly  and  partially 
enlightened  by  pallid  moonlight. 

"  The  boat  now  neared  the  shore,  and  Edward  could  discover  that 
this  large  fire  was  kindled  in  the  jaws  of  a  lof^'  cavern,  into  which 
an  inlet  from  the  lake  seemed  to  advance ;  and  he  conjectured,  which 
was  indeed  true,  that  the  fire  had  been  kindled  as  a  beacon  to  the 
boatmen  on  their  return.  They  rowed  right  for  the  month  of  the 
cave;  and  then  shipping  their  oars,  permitted  the  boat  to  enter  with 
the  impulse  which  it  had  received.  The  skiff  passed  the  little  point, 
or  platform  of  nick  on  which  the  fire  was  blazing,  and  running  about 
two  boats'  length  farther,  stopped  where  the  cavern,  for  it  was  already 
arched  overhead,  ascended  from  the  water  br  five  or  six  broad  ledges 
of  r\Tck,  so  easy  and  regular  that  they  might  be  termed  natural  steps. 
At  this  moment,  a  quantity  of  waicr  was  suddenly  flung  upon  the 
fire,  which  sunk  with  a  hissing  noise,  and  with  it  disappeared  the  light 
it  had  hitheHo  afforded.     Four  or  fire  active  arms  liAed  Waverley 
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out  of  the  boat,  placetl  him  on  hU  feet,  and  Ahnoec  carried  fcoB  into 
the  roce&wa  of*  the  cave.  He  made  a  few  pacc«  in  dari£ne««,  ^uided 
in  tliid  manner;  und  advancing  towards  a  bum  of  rcrices,  which 
peemcd  to  sound  from  the  centre  uf  tlie  rock*  at  an  acute  turn  Donald 
Bran  I^ean  and  hi^  whole  estahli^hnifnl  were  K-fore  hi»  eve*. 

"The  interior  of  llie  cace,  which  here  rose  verj-  higli,  was  ilhirain- 
ated  by  torches  made  of  pine-tree,  which  emitted  a  bright  and  bicker- 
ing light,  attended  by  a  strong,  though  not  unplensant  odour.  Tlioir 
li^fht  waji  assisted  by  the  red  glare  of  a  Urge  charcoal  fire,  romid 
which  were  seated  five  or  «ix  armed  II igli landers,  while  others  were 
indistinctly  seen  couched  on  their  plaids,  in  the  more  remote  recesses 
of  the  pavera.  la  one  large  aperture,  which  the  robber  faoetiousty 
called  lusspcnce  (or  ponlryX  there  hung  by  the  heela  the  carcases  of 
a  sheep  or  ewe,  and  two  cowt*^  lately  (slaughtered. 

"Being  piaewl  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  chnroonl  fire,  ibe 
Iieat  of  which  the  season  rendered  oppressive,  a  stmpping  Highland 
damsel  placed  Iwt'nrc  Wnverley,  Kvon,  and  Donald  Beun,  thnw  cogues, 
or  wooden  vessels,  compo*e<l  of  t*taves  and  hoops,  cuntiiiuiug  imrit/h, 
a  sort  of  strong  soup  mudf  out  of  a  particular  [>art  of  the  inside  of 
the  Ijceveij.  After  llns  relW'i^hmf'ni,  which,  though  coarse,  ffltignc 
und  hunger  renden^d  pnlntable,  ^tcak^  roasted  on  the  coals,  were  sup- 
plie«l  in  liberal  abundance,  and  dieappeartMl  before  Kvan  Dhu  and 
their  ho^t  with  a  promptitude  that  M'emed  like  magic,  und  a:aionishe<I 
Waverley,  who  was  much  puzzled  to  reconcile  their  voracity  with 
what  he  had  heard  of  the  abstemiousness  of  the  Highlanders.  —  A 
heath  pallet,  with  the  flowers  stuck  uppermost,  had  bc^cn  prepared  for 
him  in  a  reccfts  of  the  cave;  and  here,  covered  with  such  spare  plaids 
a.s  could  be  mustered,  he  lay  for  some  time  watching  the  mutlons  of 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the  cavern.  Small  parties*  of  two  or  three 
entered  or  left  the  place  without  any  other  ceremony  than  a  few  words 
in  Gaelic  to  the  principal  outlaw,  and  when  he  fell  asleep,  to  a  tall 
Highlander  who  acted  as  his  lleutennnt,  and  seemed  to  ku«*p  wntcJi 
(luring  his  repose.  Those  %vho  entered  seemed  to  have  returned  from 
fotoQ  cxcnrsion,  of  which  they  reportt'<l  the  suceess,  and  went  without 
farther  ceremony  to  the  larder,  where  cutting  with  their  dirks  their 
rations  from  tin*  carcases  which  wore  there  suspended,  they  proceeded 
to  broil  and  eat  them  ut  their  own  time  and  leisure. 

•*  At  length  the  fluctuating  groups  began  to  swim  before  the  eyes 
of  our  hero  as  they  gradually  closed;  nor  did  he  re-open  them  till 
the  niurning  sun  waa  high  on  the  lake  without,  though  there  was  but 
u  faint  and  glimmering  twiliglit  in  the  recesses  of  Uuinih  un  Ki,  or 
King's  cavern,  as  the  abode  of  Donald  Bean  Lejin  was  pixjudly 

ennminate<l. 

When  Edward  bad  collected  his  scattered  recollection,  he  was 

nrprised  to  observe  the  cavern  totally  deserted.  Having  arincn  and  put 
bia  dn,'ss  in  Bomc  order,  he  loviked  more  accurately  around  him,   but 
wnn  still  solitary.    If  it  had  not  been  for  the  decayM  brands  of  the 
now  ennk  into  grey  ashes,  and  the  remnants  of  the  festival,  con- 
p£ting  of  bonca  half  burned  and  half  gnawed,  and  ua  empty  keg  or 

ro,  there  remained  no  traces  of  Oonahl  and  his  band. 
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"  Near  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave  ho  heard  the  notes  of  a  lively 
Gaelic  Aong,  guided  by  which,  in  a  sunny  recess,  shaded  by  n  glitter- 
ing bireh  tree,  and  carpelte^l  with  a  bank  nf  firm  wliite  •«nnd,  he  found 
the  damsel  of  the  cavern,  whose  lay  had  alrrjady  reaehed  him,  busy  to 
til*'  be^t  of  her  power,  in  arranging  to  advantage  n  niuniing  repast  of 
milk,  eggs,  barley  bread,  fre^h  butter,  and  honeycomb.  The  poor 
girl  had  made  a  circuit  of  four  miles  that  morning  in  seArcli  of  the 
eggs,  of  the  meal  which  baked  her  cuke^,  and  of  the  other  materiaU 
of  the  breakfa.-*!,  W'ing  all  delicaeiea  which  she  had  to  beg  or  borrow 
from  distant  cottagers.  The  followers  of  Uouald  Bean  Lean  used 
Utile  food  except  the  flesh  of  the  animals  which  they  drove  away  from 
the  Lowland?;  bread  itself  was  a  delicacy  seldom  thought  of,  because 
hanl  to  be  obtained  ;  and  all  the  domestic  accommodations  of  milk, 
poultry,  butter,  &c.  were  out  of  the  question  in  this  Scythian  cauip. 
Yet  it  must  not  be  omitted,  that  although  Alice  had  occupied  a  part 
i>f  the  morning  in  providing  those  accommodations  for  her  guest 
which  the  cavern  did  not  atfurd,  »he  had  secureJ  time  also  to  arrange 
her  ow^n  person  in  her  beat  trim.  Her  finery  wa*  very  i^implc.  A 
short  russet -coloured  jacket,  and  a  petticont  of  scanty  Inngilude,  wa* 
her  whole  dress;  but  these  were  clean,  and  neatly  arranged.  A  piece 
of  scarlet  embroidered  cloth,  called  the  snood,  cimlincd  her  hair, 
which  fell  over  it  in  a  profusion  of  rich  dark  curb.  The  j^carlct  plaid, 
which  formed  jmrt  of  her  dress,  was*  laid  nside,  that  it  might  not  im- 
pede her  activity  in  attending  the  stranger.  I  »!iou1d  forget  Alice's 
proudest  ornament  were  I  to  omit  mentioning  a  pair  of  gold  OAr-riags, 
and  a  golden  rosary  which  her  father  (for  she  was  the  daughter  of 
Donald  Bean  Lean)  had  brought  from  France — the  plunder  probably 
ol"  some  battle  or  Ptorm. 

"  Her  form,  though  rather  large  for  her  years,  was  very  well  pro- 
portionetl,  and  her  demeanour  had  a  natural  and  rustic  grace,  with 
nothing  of  the  fihenpishness  of  an  ordinary  peawmt.  The  smiles,  dis- 
playing a  row  of  tfcth  of  exquisite  whiteness,  and  the  laughing  eyes^ 
with  which,  in  dumb-show,  she  gave  Waverley  that  morning  greeting 
which  she  wanted  Knglish  words  to  express,  might  have,  been  inter- 
preted by  a  coxcomb,  or  perhaps  a  young  soldier,  who,  without  being 
such,  was  conscious  of  a  handsome  |>crson,  as  meant  to  convey  more 
than  the  courtesy  of  a  hostess.  Nor  do  I  tuke  it  upon  me  to  say,  that 
the  little  wild  mountaineer  would  have  welcomed  any  staid  old  gen- 
lleiuan  advanced  in  lile,  the  Banm  of  Bradwardine,  for  example,  with 
the  cheerful  pains  wliich  she  bestowed  upon  Edward's  accommodatiuu. 
She  seemed  eager  to  place  him  by  the  meal  which  she  had  so  fctlu- 
lously  arranged,  and  to  which  she  now  added  h  few  bunches  oiL  cran- 
berries, gathere*!  in  an  adjacent  morass.  Having  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  him  sejited  at  his  bi*eakfast,  she  placed  herself  demurely 
U|>on  a  stone  at  a  few  yards'  distance,  and  appeared  to  watch  with 
great  coniplaeeney  for  some  o])porlunit\'  of  serving  him. 

"  Meanwhile  Alice  hail  made  up  in  a  small  basket  what  she  thought 
worth  removing,  and  flinging  her  ]]laid  around  her.  she  advanced  up 
to  Edwai-d,  and,  with  the  utmost  tJimplieity,  taking  hold  of  his  hand, 
oflTered  her  check  to  his  salute,  dropping,  at  tlio  same  time,  her  little 
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w)urto*y.  Evan,  wlio  was  esteeine<l  a  wag  among  tlie  motintiiin  fnir, 
advanced,  as  if  to  s(>cure  a  similar  I'&voiir;  but  AIlci?,  snatching  up 
Iter  bucket,  escaped  up  the  rocky  bank  as  flwtly  as  a  de4?r,  and,  turn- 
ing round  and  laughing,  called  something  out  to  liim  in  Gaelic,  which 
he  answered  in  the  Rnme  tone  and  language;  then  %vaving  her  liand  to 
Edward*  ttlte  resuinwl  her  road,  and  was  soon  lost  among  the  thickets, 
liough  tliey  continued  tor  some  time  to  hear  her  lively  earul»  as  she 
roceeded  gaily  on  licr  solitary  joui'nev." — Vol.  I.  p.  240 — 270. 

The  gay  scenes  of  the  Adventurer's  court — the  break- 

ig   up   of  his  army  froui  Edinburgh — the  battle  of 

*reston — and  the  whole  process  of  his  dij^astrous  ad- 

incc  and  retreat  from  the  English  provinces,  are  given 

with    the   greatest    brilliancy    and    eftect — as   well    us 

Kie  scenes  of  internal  disorder  aud  rising  disunion  that 
revaiied  in  his  scanty  army —  the  quarrel  •with  Fergus — 
n<l  the  mystical  >nsionft  by  which  that  devoted  chieftain 
)resees  his  disastrous  fate.     The  lower  scenes  again  with 
Mrs.  Flockhart,  Mrs.  Nosebag,  (*aIlum-Beg,  and  the  Cum- 
■■>erhind  peasants,  thotigh  to  H<tme  fastidious  renders  they 
Hlhayappear  coarse  and  disgHsting,are  painted  with  a  force 
and  a  truth  to  nature,  which  equally  bespeak  the  powers 
the  artist,  and  arc  incomparably  superior  to  any  thing 
i  the  sort  which  has  lx;en  offered  to  the  public  ft)r  the 
at  "sixty  years."     There  are  also  various  copies  of 
^eraes  scattered  through  the  work,  which  indicate  poeti- 
il  talents  of  no  ordinary  description — ^though  beaiing, 
irhaps  still  more  distinctly  than  the  prose,  the  traces 
if  considerable  carelessness  and  haste. 

The  worst  j>art  of  the  book  by  far  is  that  portion  of 
le  first  volume  which  contains  the  historj'of  the  hero's 
esidcnce  in  England — and  next  to  it  is  the  laborious, 
irdy,  and  obscure  explanation  of  some  puzzling  occur- 
ences in  the  story,  whldi  the  reader  would,  in  general, 
e  much  better  pleased  to  be  permitted  to  furgct — and 
II  which  are  neither  well  cxpliiinud  after  all,  nor  at  all 
^KjTorth  explaining. 

^™     There  has   been   uuich   speculation,  at  least  in   this 

quarter   of  the   island,   about    tlu'    authorship  of  this 

^Kngular  performance  —  aud  certainly  it  is  not  easy  to 

^^onjccturc  Avhy  it  is  still  anonymous.— Judging  by  in- 
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ternal  evidence,  to  which  alone  we  pretend  to  have 
access,  we  should  not  scruple  to  ascribe  it  to  the  highest 
of  those  authors  to  whom  it  has  been  assigned  by  the 
sagacious  conjectures  of  the  public ; — and  this  at  least 
we  will  venture  to  say,  that  if  it  be  indeed  the  work  of 
an  author  hitherto  unknown,  Mr.  Scott  would  do  well  to 
look  to  his  laurels,  and  to  rouse  himself  for  a  sturdier 
competition  than  any  he  has  yet  had  to  encounter ! 
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(March,  1817.) 

Tales  of  My  Landlord^  collected  and  arranged  htj  Jedediah 
ClriMothomy  Schoolmaster  and  Parish  CUrk  of  the  Parish  of 
Gandtrrdtnijh.     4  vols,      l2mo.     Ediuburgh,  1816. 

This,  we  thinlc,  is  beyond  all  question  a  new  coinage 

from  the  mint  which  produced  AVaverley,  Guy  Manner- 

ing,  and  the  Antiquary:  —  For  though  it  does  not  bear 

the  legend  and  sujierscription  of  the  Master  on  the  face  of 

the  pieces,  there  is  no  mistaking  either  the  quality  of  the 

metal  or  the  execution  of  tlie  die — and  even  the  private 

mark,  we  doubt  not^  may  be  seen  plain  enough,  by  those 

^who  know  how  to  look  for  it.     It  is  quite  impossible  to 

^■ead  ten  pages  of  this  work,  in  short,  without  feeling  that 

^■l  belongs  to  the  same  school  with  those  very  remarkable 

^^jToductions ;    and  no  one   who  has  any  knowledge  of 

nature,  or  of  art,  will  ever  doubt  that  it  is  an  original. 

The  very  identity  of  the  leading  characters  in  the  whole 

^eet  of  stories,  is  a  stronger  proof,  perhaps,  that  those  of 

Hjkiie  last  series  are  not  copied  from  the  former,  than  even 

^^he  freshness  and  freedom  of  the  draperies  with  which 

I  they  are  now  invested  —  or  the  ease  and  spirit  of  tlie 
pew  groups  into  which  they  are  here  combined.  No  imi- 
Btor  would  have  venture<l  so  near  his  originals,  and  yet 
eome  off  so  entirely  clear  of  them  :  And  we  are  only  the 
more  assured  that  the  old  acquaintances  we  continually 
recognise  in  these  volumes,  are  really  tlie  persons  they 
pretend  to  be,'  and  no  false  mimics,  that  we  recollect  so 
perfectly  to  have  seen  them  before, — or  at  least  to  have 
been  familiar  with  some  of  their  near  relations ! 

We  have  often  been  astonished  at  the  quantity  of 
talent — of   invention,    observation,   and    knowledge   of 
character,  as  well  as  of  spirited  and  graceful  composition, 
liat  may  be  found  in  those  works  of  fiction  in  our  lau- 
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guage,  which  are  generally  regarded  as  among  the  lower 
productions  of  our  literature, — upon  which  no  great 
pains  is  understood  to  be  bestowed,  and  which  are  seldom 
regarded  as  titles  to  a  permanent  reputation.  If  Novels, 
however,  are  not  fated  to  last  as  long  as  Epic  poems, 
thev  are  at  least  a  great  deal  more  popular  in  their 
season  ;  and,  slight  as  their  structure,  and  imperfect  as 
their  finishing  may  often  be  thought  in  companson,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  better  specimens 
of  the  art  are  incomparably  more  entertaining,  and  con- 
siderably more  instructiAC.  The  great  objection  to  them, 
indeed,  is,  that  they  are  too  entertaining — and  are  so 
pleasant  in  the  reading,  as  to  be  apt  to  produce  a  dis- 
relish for  other  kinds  of  reading,  which  may  be  more 
necessarj',  and  can  in  no  way  be  made  so  agreeable. 
Neither  science  nor  authentic  history,  nor  political  nor 
professional  instruction,  can  be  rightly  conveyed,  we 
fear,  in  a  pleasant  tale ;  and,  therefore,  all  those  things 
are  in  danger  of  appearing  dull  and  uninteresting  to  the 
votaries  of  these  more  seductive  studies.  Among  the  most 
popular  of  these  popular  productions  that  have  appeared 
m  our  times,  we  must  rank  the  works  to  which  we  have 
just  alluded ;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  they 
are  well  entitled  to  that  distinction.  They  are  indeed, 
in  many  respects,  very  extraordinary  perfonnances — 
though  in  nothing  more  extraordinary  than  in  having 
remained  so  long  unclaimed.  There  is  no  name,  we 
think,  in  our  literature,  to  which  they  would  not  add 
lustre — and  lustre,  too,  of  a  very  enviable  kind;  for 
they  not  only  show  great  talent,  but  infinite  good  sense 
and  good  nature, — a  more  vigorous  and  wide-reaching 
intellect  than  is  often  displayed  in  novels,  and  a  more 
powerful  fancy,  and  a  deeper  sympathy  with  various 
passion,  than  is  often  combined  with  such  strength  of 
understanding. 

The  author,  whoever  he  is,  has  a  truly  graphic  and 
creative  power  in  the  invention  and  delineation  of  cha- 
racters—  which  he  sketches  with  an  ease,  and  colours 
with  a  brilliancy,  and  scatters  about  with  a  profusion, 
which  reminds  us  of  Shakespeare  himself.     Yet  with  all 
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lis  force  and  felicity  in  the  representation  of  living 
rents,  he  has  the  eye  of  a  poet  for  all  the  striking  as- 
ids  of  extemal  nature;  and  usiuiUy  contrives,  botli  in 
lis  scenery  and  in  the  groups  with  which  it  is  enlivened, 
to  combine  the  picturesque  with  the  natural,  with  a  grace 
that  has  rarely  Ix-'on  attained  by  artists  so  copious  and 
rapid.  His  narrative,  in  (his  way,  is  kept  constantly 
full  of  life,  variety,  and  colour;  and  is  so  interspersed 
with  glowing  (lescri|)tions,  and  lively  allusions,  and 
flying  traits  of  sagacity  and  pathos,  as  not  oidy  to  keep 
our  attention  contitnially  awake,  but  to  aftbrd  a  pleasing 
exercise  to  most  of  our  other  faculties.  The  prevailing 
tone  is  very  gay  and  pleasant ;  but  the  author's  most 
remarkable,  and,  perhaps,  his  most  delightful  talent,  is 
that  of  representing  kindness  of  heart  in  union  ^vith 
lightness  of  spirits  and  great  simplicity  of  charaeter,  and 
of  blending  the  expression  of  warm  and  generous  and 
calted  affections  with  scenes  and  persons  that  are  in 
lemselves  both  lowly  and  ludicrous.  This  gift  lie 
shares  with  liis  illustrious  countrj-nian  Hums — as  he 
K*s  many  of  the  other  qualities  we  have  mentioned 
ritii  another  living  poet, — who  is  only  inferior,  jwrhaps, 
in  that  to  which  we  have  last  alluded.  It  is  veiy  lio- 
nouriible  indeed,  we  tliink,  both  to  the  author,  and  to 
the  readers  among  whom  he  is  so  extremely  popular, 
that  the  great  interest  of  his  pieces  is  for  the  most  ]jart 

k Moral  interest  —  that  the  concern  "vve  take  in  his  fa- 
urite  characters  is  less  on  account  of  their  adventures 
an  of  their  amiableness — and  that  the  great  charm 
his  works  is  derived  frnm  the  kindness  of  heart,  the 
capacity  of  generous  emotions,  and  the  lights  of  native 

Iaste  which  he  ascribes,  so  lavislily,  and  at  the  satne 
ime  \ntli  such  an  air  of  truth  and  familiarity,  even  to 
he  humblest  of  these  favourites.     With  all  lus  relish 
or  the  ridiculous,  accordingly,  there  is  no  tone  of  mis- 
anthropy, or  even  of  sarcasm,  in    his  representations; 
it,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  indulgence  and  relenting 
I'en  towards  those  who  are  to  be  the  objects  of  our  dis- 
approbation.    There  is  no  keen  or  cold-blooded  satire — - 
10  bitterness  of  heart,  or  fierceness  of  resentment,  in 
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any  part  of  his  wiitings.  His  love  of  ridicule  is  Httle 
else  than  a  love  of  mirth ;  and  savours  throughout  of 
the  joyous  temperament  in  which  it  appears  to  have  its 
origin ;  while  the  buoyancy  of  a  raised  and  poetical  im- 
agination lifts  him  continually  above  the  r^on  of  mere 
jollity  and  good  humour,  to  which  a  taste,  by  no  means 
nice  or  fastidious,  might  otherwise  be  in  danger  of  sink- 
ing him.  He  is  evidently  a  person  of  a  very  sociable  and 
liberal  spirit — with  great  habits  of  observation — who 
has  ranged  prettv  extensively  through  the  varieties  of 
human  life  and  cliaracter,  and  mingled  with  them  all, 
not  only  with  intelligent  familiarity,  but  with  a  firee  and 
natuTul  sympathy  for  all  the  diverdties  of  their  tastes, 
pleasures,  and  pursuits — one  who  has  kept  his  heart  as 
well  as  his  eyes  open  to  all  that  has  offered  itself  to  en- 
ga£r^  them;  and  learned  indulgence  for  human  faults 
and  follies,  not  only  from  finding  Undred  faults  in  thdr 
most  intolerant  censors,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  the  vir- 
tues by  which  they  are  often  redeemed,  and  the  suffer- 
ings by  which  they  have  still  oftener  been  chastised. 
The  temper  of  his  writings,  in  short,  is  precisely  the 
reverse  of  those  of  our  Laureates  and  Lakers,  who, 
being  themselves  the  ma<t  whimsical  of  mortals,  make  it 
a  conscience  to  loathe  and  abhor  all  with  whom  they 
happen  to  disagree :  and  laK^ur  to  promote  mutual  ani- 
mosity and  all  manner  of  unoharitableness  among  man- 
kind: by  leferriniT  every  supposed  error  of  taste,  or 
peculiarity  v^f  opinion,  to  some  hateful  comiptioD  of  the 
heart  and  under^taiKling. 

With  all  the  indulgeiKv,  however,  which  we  so  justly 
ascriU^  to  him,  we  are  tar  ftvxn  complaining  of  the  writer 
before  us  for  U:ing  too  neutral  and  undeeided  on  the 
great  subiecfs  which  are  uk^  ape  to  engender  excessive 
leal  and  iatoleramv — aiul  we  are  almost  as  £ir  frcHU 
a^rreehi^  with  him  as  to  uv>s5  ot  those  sul^-ts.  In  politiGS 

it  is  sit&cientiy  mariiies:,  tha:  bt?  is  a  d^uded  Torv 

aiid,  «v  st:^  afraid,  souk  thing  ot  a  latitUvUnarian  both  in 
n>cral>  i:xi  r>:It^^.  H^'  is  v^ry  atK  as  least  to  make  a 
mock  o«  all  ccthusbisiu  tv^  liberty  or  tedth — and  ifeot  only 
give*  a  ^eekievi  prefereKce  :o  the  ^vtal  over  the  aosterer 
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virtues  —  but  seldom  expresses  any  warm  or  heai-ty  ad* 
miration,  except  for  those  graceful  and  gentleinan-likc 
principles,  which  can  generally  he  acted  ajxin  with  a  gay 
countenance — and  do  not  imply  any  great  effort  of  self- 
denial,  or  any  deep  sense  of  the  rights  of  others,  or  the 
helplessness  and  humility  of  our  common  nature.  Unless 
we  misconstrue  verj'  grossly  the  indications  in  these  vo- 
lumes, the  author  thinks  no  times  so  happy  as  those  in 
liich  an  indulgent  monarch  awanls  a  i-easonahle  |>ortion 
if  lil>erly  to  grateful  sul»jects,  who  do  not  cull  in  ques- 
tion hie  right  either  to  give  or  to  withhold  it  —  in  which 
a  dignified  and  decent  hierarchy  receives  tlie  homage  of 
their  submissive  and  uninijuiring  flocks — and  a  gallant 
nobility  redeems  the  venial  immoralities  of  their  gayer 
hours,  by  bnive  and  honourable  conduct  towards  each 
other,  and  spontaneous  kindness  to  vassals,  in  whom 
they  recogniiie  no  independent  rights,  and  not  many 
'aitures  of  a  common  nature. 
Jt  is  very  remarkable,  however,  that,  with  propensities 
usdecidedlyaristocratical,the  ingenious  author  has  sue- 
ed  by  fur  the  best  in  the  repi'esentation  of  rustic  and 
iraely  characters ;  —  and  not  in  the  ludicrous  or  oon- 
mptuous  representation  of  them — but  by  nmking  them 
once  moi*e  natural  and  more  interesting  than  they  had 
er  been  made  before  in  any  work  of  fiction  ;  by  show- 
g  them,  not  as  clowns  to  be  laughed  at  —  or  wretches  to 
pitied  and  despised  —  but  as  human  creatures,  withaa 
y  pleasures  and  fewer  cares  than  their  superiors  — 
ith  atfections  not  only  as  strong,  but  often  as  delicate 
those  whose  language  is  smoother — and  with  a  vein 
of  humour,  a  force  of  sagacity,  and  very  frequently  an 
levation  of  fancy,  as  high  and  as  natuiiil  as  can  be  met 
ith  among  more  cultivated  beings.  The  great  merit 
of  all  these  delineations,  is  their  admirable  ti'uth  and 
Iflelity — the  whole  mimner  and  cast  of  the  characters 
ing  accurately  moulded  on  their  condition  — and  the 
ler  attributes  that  are  ascribed  to  them  so  blended  and 
mionizetl  with  the  native  rudeness  and  simplicity  of 
eir  life  and  occupations,  that  they  arc  made  intcrest- 
ig  and  even  noble  beings,  without  the  least  particle  of 
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foppery  or  exaggeration ^  and  delight  and  amuse  us, 
without  trespassing  at  all  on  the  province  of  pastoral  or 
romance. 

Next  to  these,  we  think,  he  has  found  his  happiest 
subjects,  or  at  least  disphiycd  his  greatest  powers,  in  the 
delineatio!!  of  the  grand  and  gloomy  sispects  of  nature, 
and  of  the  dark  and  fierce  passions  of  the  heart.  The 
natural  gaiety  of  his  temper  does  not  indcKid  allow  him 
to  dwell  long  on  such  themes ;  —  but  the  sketches  he 
occasionally  introduces,  are  executed  with  admirable 
force  and  spirit,  —  and  give  a  strong  impression  both  of 
the  vigour  of  his  imagitiation,  and  the  variety  of  his 
talent.  It  is  only  in  tlic  third  rank  that  we  would 
place  his  pictures  of  chivalry  and  chivalrous  character — 
his  traits  of  gallantry,  nobleness,  and  lionour, — and  that 
bewitching  comljination  of  gay  and  gentle  manners,  with 
generosity,  candour,  and  courage,  which  has  long  been 
familiar  enough  to  readere  and  writers  of  novels,  but 
has  never  before  been  represented  with  such  an  air  of 
truth,  and  so  much  ease  and  Imppiness  of  execution. 

Among  liis  faults  and  failures,  we  must  give  the  first 
place  to  his  dei^cnptions  of  virtuous  young  ladice  —  and 
his  representations  of  the  onlinury  business  of  courtship 
and  conversation  in  polished  life.  We  admit  that  those 
things,  tis  they  are  commonly  conducted  in  real  life,  are 
apt  to  be  n  little  insipid  to  a  mere  critical  spectator ;  — 
and  that  while  tliey  consequently  require  more  height- 
ening than  strange  adventures  or  grotesque  persons, 
they  admit  less  of  exaggeration  or  ambitious  ornament: 
—  Vet  we  cannot  think  it  necessary  that  they  should  be 
altogether  so  tame  and  mawkish  as  we  generally  lind 
them  in  the  hands  of  this  spirited  writer,  —  whose 
powers  really  seem  (o  require  sojne  sti^onger  stimulus  to 
bring  them  into  action,  than  can  be  supplied  by  the  flat 
realities  of  a  peaceful  and  onlinary  existence.  His  love 
of  the  hulicrouH,  it  must  also  be  observed,  often  betrays 
him  into  forced  and  vulgar  exaggerations,  and  into  the 
repetition  of  common  and  paltry  stories,  —  though  it  is 
but  fair  to  add,  that  he  does  not  detain  us  long  with 
them,  and  makes  amends  by  the  copiousness  of  his  na- 
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lent  for  the  indifferent  quality  of  some  of  the 
ipeciinens.  It  is  another  consequence  of  this  extreme 
abundance  in  wiiich  he  revels  and  riots,  and  of  the  fer- 
tility of  the  imagination  from  which  it  is  supplied,  that 
he  is  at  all  times  a  little  apt  to  overdo  even  thone  things 
which  he  does  best.  His  most  striking  and  highly  co- 
lourc-d  characters  appear  rather  too  often,   and  go  on 

I  rather  too  long.  It  is  astonishing,  indeed,  with  what 
spirit  they  are  supported,  and  how  fresh  and  animated 
they  are  to  the  very  last ;  —  but  still  there  is  something 
too  much  of  them,  —  and  they  would  be  more  waited  for 
and  welcomed,  if  they  were  not  quite  so  lavish  of  their 
presence.  —  It  was  reserved  for  Shakespeare  alone,  to 
leave  all  his  characters  as  new  and  unworn  as  he  found 
them,  —  and  to  carry  Falstaff  through  the  business  of 
three  several  plays,  and  leave  us  as  greedy  of  his  sayings 
as  at  the  moment  of  his  first  introduction.     It  is  no  light 

I  praise  to  the  author  before  us,  that  lie  has  sometimes 
reminded  us  of  this,  as  well  as  otiier  inimitable  excel- 
lences in  that  most  gifted  of  all  inventors. 
To  complete  this  hasty  and  unpremeditntetl  sketch  of 
his  general  characteri.stics,  we  umst  adii,  that  he  is  above 
all  things  national  and  Scottish,  —  and  never  seems  to 
feel  the  powers  of  a  Giant,  except  when  he  touches  his 
native  soil.  Mis  countrymen  alone,  therefore,  can  have 
a  full  sense  of  his  merits,  or  a  perfect  relish  of  his  excel- 
^■lences; — and  those  only,  indeed,  of  them,  who  have 
^Bmingled,  as  he  has  done,  pretty  freely  witli  the  lower 
^Borders,  and  made  themselves  familiar  not  only  with  their 
^■langiiage,  but  with  the  habits  and  traits  of  character,  of 
^■which  it  then  only  becomes  expressive.  It  is  one  thing 
^■lo  understand  the  meaning  of  words,  as  they  are  ex- 
^■plained  by  other  words  in  a  glossary',  and  another  to 
I  know  their  vjilue,  as  expressive  of  certain  feelings  and 
I  humours  in  the  speakers  to  Avhom  they  are  native,  and 
as  signs  lx)th  of  temper  and  condition  among  those  who 
are  familiar  with  their  import. 

We  must  content  ourselves,  we  fear,  with  this  hasty 
and  superficial  sketch  of  the  general  character  of  this 
author's  performances,  in  the  place  of  a  more  detailed 
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examination  of  those  which  he  has  given  to  the  public 
since  we  first  announced  him  as  the  author  of  Waverley. 
The  time  for  noticing  his  two  intermediate  works  has 
been  permitted  to  go  by  so  far,  that  it  would  probably  be 
difficult  to  recal  the  public  attention  to  them  with  any 
effect ;  and,  at  all  events,  impossible  to  affect,  by  any 
observations  of  ours,  the  judgment  which  has  been 
passed  upon  them,  with  very  little  assistance,  we  must 
say,  from  professed  critics,  by  the  mass  of  their  intelli- 
gent readers, —  by  whom,  indeed,  we  have  do  doubt  that 
they  are,  by  this  time,  as  well  known,  and  as  correctly 
estimated,  as  if  they  had  been  indebted  to  us  for  their 
first  impressions  on  the  subject.  For  our  own  parts  we 
must  confess,  that  Waverley  still  has  to  us  all  the  fascin- 
ation of  a  first  love !  and  that  we  cannot  help  thinking, 
that  the  greatness  of  the  public  transactions  in  which 
that  story  was  involved,  as  well  as  the  wildness  and 
picturesque  graces  of  its  Highland  scenery  and  charac- 
ters, have  invested  it  with  a  charm,  to  which  the  more 
familiar  attractions  of  the  other  pieces  h^ve  not  quite 
come  up.  In  this,  perhaps,  our  opinion  differs  from  that 
of  better  judges ;  —  but  we  cannot  help  suspecting,  that 
the  latter  publications  are  most  admired  by  many,  at 
least  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  only  because 
they  are  more  easily  and  perfectly  understood,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  training  wMch  had  been  gone  tiirough  in 
the  perusal  of  the  former.  But,  however  that  be,  we 
are  far  enough  from  denying  that  the  two  succeeding 
works  are  performances  of  extraordinary  merit,  —  and 
ure  willing  even  to  admit,  that  they  show  quite  as  much 
power  and  genius  in  the  author  —  though,  to  our  taste 
at  least,  the  subjects  are  less  happily  selected. 

Dandie  Dinmont  is,  beyond  all  question,  we  think,  the 
best  rustic  portrait  that  has  ever  yet  been  exhibited  to  the 
public  —  the  most  honourable  to  rustics,  and  the  most 
creditable  to  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  genius  of  the 
artist  —  the  truest  to  nature — the  most  interesting  and 

the  most  complete  in  all  its  lineaments Meg  Merrilies 

belongs  more  to  the  department  of  poetry.  She  is  most 
akin  to  the  witches  of  Macbeth,  with  some  traits  of  the 
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antient  Sybil  etigrafted  on  the  coarser  stock  of  a  Gipsy 
of  th**  last  century.  Though  not  uhsohitely  iu  nature, 
however,  she  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  very  iniposinpr  and 
eznphatic  perstMiage ;  and  to  be  mingled,  botJi  with  the 
business  and  the  scenery  of  the  piecei  with  the  greatest 
possible  skill  and  ctloct. — l^loydcU  is  a  harsh  caricature ; 
and  Dirk  Hatteric  a  vulgar  bandit  of  theiicrmaii  school. 
The  lovers,  too,  are  ratlier  more  faultless  and  more  in- 
sipid than  usual,  —  and  all  the  genteel  persons,  indeed, 
not  a  little  fatiguing.  Yet  there  are  many  passages  of 
great  merit  of  a  gentler  and  less  obtrusive  character. 
The  grief  of  old  Ellengowan  for  the  loss  of  his  child, 
and  the  pictuiv  uf  his  own  dotage  and  death,  are  very 
touching  and  natural ;  while  the  many  descriptions  of  the 
coast  scencrj',  and  of  the  various  localities  of  the  story, 
re  given  with  a  freedom,  foi*ce,  and  effect,  that  bring 
cry  feature  before  our  eyes,  and  impress  us  with  an 
rresistible  conviction  of  their  reality. 
Tlie  Antit|iiary  is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  less  interest- 
ig,  —  though  there  are  touches  iu  it  equal,  if  not  supe- 
or,  to  any  thing  that  occurs  in  either  of  the  other  works, 
he  adventure  of  tlie  tide  and  night  stonn  under  the 
iffs,  wc  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  very  best 
lescription  we  ever  met  with, — ^in  verse  or  in  prose,  iu 
itient  or  in  modern  writing.  Old  Edie  is  of  the  family 
eg  Merrilies, — a  younger  bix^ther,  we  confess,  with 
terror  and  energy,  and  more  taste  and  gaiety,  but 
ually  a  poetical  embfUishment  of  a  familiar  character ; 
d  yet  resting  enough  on  the  great  |K>ints  of  nature,  to 
blende<[  without  extmvagance  in  the  transactions  of 
eings  so  perfectly  natural  and  thorouglxly  alive  that 
suspicion  can  l>e  entertained  of  thir  reality.  The 
Uititjuary  himself  is  the  great  blemish  of  the  work, — 
ut  least  in  so  far  as  he  is  an  Antiquary;  —  though  we 
must  say  for  him,  that,  unlike  most  oddities,  lie  wearies 
most  at  first;  and  is  so  managed,  as  to  turn  out  both 
lore  interesting  and  more  amusing  than  we  had  any 
>n  t-o  expect.  Tlie  low  characters  in  this  book  are 
'al^vays  worth  drawing;  but  they  are  exquisitely 
inlslied;   and  prove  the  extent  and   accuracy  of  the 
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author's  acquaintance  with  humau  life  and  human  nature, 
—  Tlie  family  of  the  iishennan  is  an  exquisite  group 
throughout ;  and,  at  tlie  scene  of  the  funeral,  in  the 
higlicst  degree  striking  and  pathethic.  I)oustei*swivel  is 
as  wearisome  aa  the  genuine  Spurzheim  himself:  And 
the  tragic  storj'  of  the  Lord  is,  on  tlie  whole,  a  miscar- 
riage ;  thougli  interspersed  with  passages  of  great  force 
and  energy.  The  denouement  which  connects  it  ^vith 
the  active  iioro  of  the  piece,  is  nltogether  forced  and  un- 
natural.—  We  come  now,  at  once,  to  the  work  inniic- 
diately  before  us. 

The  Tales  of  My  Landlord,  though  they  fiU  four 
volumes,  are,  as  yet,  but  two  in  number ;  the  one  being 
three  times  as  long,  and  ten  times  as  interesting  as  the 
other.  The  introduction,  from  which  the  general  title 
is  derived,  is  as  Ibolisii  and  clumsy  as  may  be;  and  is 
another  instance  of  that  occasional  imbecility,  or  self- 
willed  caprice,  whicli  every  now  and  then  leads  this  au- 
thor, before  he  gets  afloat  on  tlie  full  stream  of  his  nar- 
ration, into  absunlitics  -which  excite  the  astonishment 
of  the  least  gifted  of  his  readers.  This  whole  prologue 
of  My  Landlord,  whicFi  is  vulgar  in  the  conception,  trite 
and  lame.  In  the  execution,  and  utterly  out  of  harmony 
with  tlie  stories  to  which  it  is  prefixed,  should  be  en- 
tirely retrenched  in  the  future  editions;  and  the  two 
novels,  which  have  as  little  connection  ^vith  each  otlier 
as  with  this  ill-fancied  prelude,  given  separatel}-  to  the 
world,  each  under  its  own  denomination. 

The  first,  which  is  compnsed  in  one  volume,  is  called 
*' The  Black  Dwarf  —  and  is,  in  eveiy  respect,  the 
least  considerable  of  the  family  —  though  very  plainly 
of  the  legitimate  rac<'  —  and  posscssiTig  merits,  whicli,  in 
any  other  company,  would  have  entitled  it  to  no  slight 
distinction.  The  l)warf  himself  is  a  little  too  much 
like  the  hero  of  a  fairy  tale;  and  tlie  structure  and  con- 
trivance of  the  story,  in  general,  would  bear  no  small 
affinity  to  that  meritorious  and  wlifying  class  of  compo- 
sitions, was  it  not  for  the  nature  of  the  details,  and  the 
quality  of  tlic  other  ]>ersons  to  whom  they  relate  —  who 
are  as  real,  iJitelligible,  and  tangible  beings  as  those  with 
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liom  we  are  made  familiar  in  the  course  of  t!ie  author'8 
)nucr  productions.    Indeed  they  are  very  apparently  the 
amc  sort  of  people,  and  come  liere  before  us  again  with 
all  the  rccommeudations  of  old  acquaintance.   The  outline 
of  the  storj'  is  soon  told.     The  scene  is  laid  among  the 
liots  and  Johnstons  of  the  Scottish  border,  and  in  the 
atter  part  of  Queen  Anne's  reifrn  ;  when  the  union  then 
newly  effected  between  the  two  kingdoms  had  revived  the 
old  feelings  of  rivalry',  and  held  out,  in  the  general  discon- 
tent, fresh  encouragement  to  the  paitizans  of  the  banislied 
family.     In  this  turbulent  period,  two  brave,  but  very 
peacefiil  and  loyal  persons,  are  represented  as  plodding 
their  way  homewards  from  deer-stalking,  in  the  gloom 
of  an  autumn  evening,  when  they  are  encountered,  on  a 
>ncly  moor,  by  a  stmnge  mis-shapen  Dwarf,  wiio  rejects 
"leir  proffered  couitesy,  in  a  tone  of  insane  misantliropy, 
id  leaves  Hobbie  Elliot,  wlio  is  the  successor  of  Dandic 
)inmont  in  tliis  talc,  ^wrfectly  persuaded  that  he  is  not 
>f  mortal  lineage,  but  a  goblin  of  no  amiable  dispositions. 
1e,  and  his  friend  Mr.  Earnscliff,  who  is  a  gentleman  of 
»s8  credulity,  revisit  him  again,  however,  iJi  daylight ; 
rhen  they  find  him  laying  the  foundations  of  a  small 
"ittage  in  that  dreary  spot.     With  some  casual  assist- 
ice  the  fabric  is  completed  ;  aud  the  Solitary,  who  still 
laintains  the  same  repuUive  demeanour,  fairly  settled 
it.     Though  he  sh\jns  all  society  and  conversjition,  he 
:ca«ionally  administers   to   the   diseases   of  men    and 
»ttle;  and  acquires  a  certain  awftd  reputation  in  the 
bountry,  half  between  that  of  a  wizard  and  a  heaven- 
night  cow-doctor.     In    the  mean   time  poor  Hobbie'a 
louse-  is  burne<l,  and  his  cattle  and  his  bride  carried  off 
[>y  the  band  of  one  of  the  last  Border  foragern,  insti- 
gated   chiefly    by    Mr.  Vere,    the    profligate    Laix*d   of 
Cllieslaw,  who  wishes  to  raise  a  party  in  favour  of  the 
Facobitcs;    and   between  whose   daughter   and   young 
larnscliff  there   is   an    attachment,  Avhich    her  father 
iisapprovcs.     The  mysterious  Dwarf  gives  Hobbie  an 
oracular  lunt  to  seek  ibr  his  lost  bride  in  the  fortress  of 
this   plunderer,  which    he  and    his  friends,  under   the 
command   of  young   I2arnscliff,   si>eedily  invest ;    and 
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when  they  are  ready  to  smoke  him  out  of  his  inexpug- 
nable tower,  he  capitulates,  and  leads  forth,  to  the  asto- 
nisluncnt  of  all  the  besiegers,  not  Grace  Armstrong,  but 
Miss  Vere,  who,  by  some  unintelligible  refinement  of  ini- 
quity, had  been  sequestered  by  her  worthy  father  in 
that  appropriate  custody.  The  Dwarf,  who,  with  all  his 
misanthrojiy,  is  the  most  benevolent  of  human  beings, 
gives  Hobbie  a  fur  bag  full  of  gold,  and  contrives  to 
have  his  bride  restored  to  him.  He  is  likewise  consulted 
in  secret  by  Miss  Vere,  who  is  sadly  distressed,  like  all 
other  fictitious  damsels,  jjy  herfatlier's  threats  to  solem- 
nise u  forced  marriage  between  her  and  a  detestable 
baronet, —  and  promises  to  appear  and  deliver  her,  how- 
ever imminent  the  huzard  may  appear.  Accordingly, 
when  they  are  all  nmged  for  the  sacrifice  before  the 
altar  in  the  castle  chapel,  his  portentous  figure  pops 
out  from  behind  a  monument, — when  he  is  instantly 
recognused  by  the  guilty  Ellieslaw,  for  a  certain  Sir  Ed- 
ward Mauley,  who  was  the  cousin  and  destined  hus- 
band of  the  litdy  he  had  after\>aiTls  mamed,  and  who 
had  been  plunged  into  temporary  insanity  by  the  shock 
of  that,  itiir  one's  iiiconstJincy,  on  his  recovery  from  which 
he. had  allowed  Mr.  Ven'  to  retain  the  greatest  part  of 
the  property  to  which  he  succeeded  by  her  death  ;  and 
had  been  supposed  to  be  se(iuestered  in  some  convent 
abroad,  when  he  thus  aiijiears  to  protect  the  daughter 
of  his  early  love.  The  desperate  Klliej*law  at  first  thinks 
of  having  recourse  to  force,  and  calls  In  an  armed  band 
which  he  Iiad  that  day  assembled,  in  order  to  favour  a 
rising  of  the  Catholics — wlien  he  is  suddenly  surrounded 
by  liobbii^  KUiot  and  Earnseliff,  at  the  liend  of  a  more 
loyal  party,  who  have  just  overpowered  the  insurgents, 
and  taken  possession  of  the  castle.  Ellieslaw  and  the 
Baronet  of  course  take  horse  and  shii)ping  forth  of  tlie 
realm  ;  while  his  fair  daughter  is  given  way  to  EarnseliiF 
by  the  benevolent  Dwarf;  who  immediately  afterwards 
dis«pi>ears,  and  seeks  a  more  profound  reliv^vt,  beyond 
the  i*each  of  their  gratitude  and  gaiety. 

The  other  and  more  considerable  story,  Miiidi  fills  the 
three  remaining  volumes  of  this  publication,  is  entitled, 
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louf^h  with  no  great  regard  even  to  its  fictitious  origin, 

'Old  Mortality;" — for,  at  most,  it  should  only  have 

L'on  called  the  tale  or  story  of  Old  >rortallty — being 

iipf>osed  to  be  collected  from  the  infonnation  of  a  sin- 

iilar  person  who  is  said  at  one  time  to  have  been  kno^vn 

iy  that  sti*ange  appellation.     The  redacteur  of  his  inte- 

Bsting  traditions  is  here  supposed  to  be  a  village  school- 

ister ;  and  though  his  introduction  brings  us  again  in 

'contact  with  My  Landlord  and  his  parish  clerk,  we  could 

lave  almost  forgiven  that  unlucky  fiction,  if  it  had  often 

ssented  us  in  company  with  sketches,  as  graceful  as  we 

Ind  in  the  following  passage,  of  the  haunts  and  habits  of 


lis  singular  personage. 


After  mentioning  that  there 


ms,  on  the  steep  and  heathy  banks  of  a  lonely  rivulet,  a 
ieserted  bnr}'ing  ground  to  whicli  he  used  frequently  to 

irn  his  walks  in  the  evening,  the  gentle  pedagogue  pro- 

ceds — 

"  One  summer  eventnf^  as,  in  a  strull  such  as  I  have  described,  I 
^proncbed  this  deserted  mansion  of  the  dead,  I  was  somewhat  sur- 
ri^ed  toheu*  sounds  distinct  from  those  which  usually  soothe  its  soli- 
nde^  the  genile  chiding,  namely,  of  the  brook,  aiid  the  sighing  of  the 
rintl  in  the  boughs  of  thrf«  gigantic  as-h  trees,  which  mark  the  ccme- 
ivy.      The   clink  of  a  hammer  was,  upon  this  occasion,  distinrtly 

ird;  and  I  entertained  some  alarm  that  a  marclwlikCf  h>Mg  metli- 
llcd  by  the  two  proprietors  who^c  estates  were  dividetl  by  my 
ivouritc  brook,  was  about  to  be  drawn  up  the  Rlen,  in  order  to  sub- 
titute  its  rectilinear  deformity  for  th«  graceful  windin;>cof  the  natural 
aunditry.  As  I  approuclicd  I  wns  a{:reeahly  undeceived.  An  old 
Dan  was  seated  upon  the  mouumeut  of  tlie  ?<Iaug!itered  Presbyterians; 
nd  busily  em]tloyfc«l  in  deepening,  witli  his  chisel,  the  letters  of  this 
ascription,  which  annniineing,  in  scriptural  language,  the  promised 
ilcssi  ngs  of  futurity  to  be  the  lot  of  the  slain,  an  at  horn  at  i  zed  the  mur- 
erers  with  con'es|Kmding  viulence.  A  blue  bonnet  of  unusual  di- 
sions  covered  the  grey  lialrs  of  the  piou.*  wurkmu]].  His  dress 
.  large  old-fashioned  coat,  of  the  coarse  cloth  cnlU:d  haddm-grfy^ 
By  worn  by  the  elder  peasants,  with  waistcoat  and  breeches  of 
tho  same;  and  the  whole  suit,  though  still  in  decent  repair,  bad  ob- 
-Viou^ly  seen  a  train  of  long  service.  Strong  clouted  shoes,  studded 
rith  hob-nails,  and  grnmochcs  or  Ict^gins^  niatie  of  tliick  black  cloth, 
rimplct>;d  his  equipment.  Beside  him,  fed  among  the  graves,  a  pony, 
be  eoinpanion  of  lus  journey,  whose  extreme  whiteness,  ns  well  as  its 
projecting  bones  and  hollow  cyeii,  indicated  its  antiquity.    It  was  har- 

*«ed  in  the  most  simple  manner,  with  a  pair  of  brunks,  and  hair 
Blhur,  or  halter,  and  a  s«hA,  «r  cushicwi  of  straw,  instea<l  of  hridle  and 
iddle,     A  canvnsi  poucti  hung  round  the  neck  of  the  animal,  fur  thti 
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purpose,  probably,  of  containing  the  rider's  tools,  and  anj  thing  else 
he  might  have  occasion  to  carry-  with  him.  Althoogh  I  had  never 
seen  the  old  man  before,  yet,  from  the  singularity  of  his  employment, 
and  the  style  of  his  equipage.  I  had  no  difficulty  in  recognising  a 
religious  itinerant  whom  I  had  often  heard  talked  of,  and  who  was 
known  in  various  parts  of  Scotland  by  the  name  of  Old  Mortality. 

'*  Where  this  man  was  bom,  or  what  was  his  real  name,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  learn,  nor  are  the  motives  which  made  him  desert  his 
home,  and  adopt  the  erratic  mode  of  life  which  he  pursued,  known 
to  me  except  very  generally.  He  is  said  to  have  held,  at  one  period 
of  iiis  life,  a  small  moorland  farm ;  but,  whether  from  pecuniary  losses, 
or  domestic  misfortune,  he  had  long  renounced  that  and  every  other 
gainful  calling.  In  the  language  of  Scripture,  he  lef^  his  house,  his 
home,  and  his  kindred,  and  wandered  about  until  the  day  of  his  death 
— a  period,  it  is  said,  of  nearly  thirty  years. 

"  During  tills  long  pilgrimage,  the  pious  enthusiast  regulated  bis 
circuit  so  as  annually  to  visit  the  graves  of  the  unfortunate  Cove- 
nanters, who  suffered  by  the  sword,  or  by  the  executioner  during  the 
reigns  of  the  two  last  monarchs  of  the  Stuart  line.  These  tomlra  are 
often  apart  from  all  human  habitation,  in  the  remote  moors  and  wilds 
to  which  the  wanderers  had  fied  for  concealment.  But  wherever  they 
existed,  Old  Mortality  was  sure  to  visit  them,  when  his  annual  round 
brought  them  within  his  reach.  In  the  most  lonely  recesses  of  the 
mountains,  the  moorfowl  shooter  has  been  often  surprised  to  find  him 
busied  in  cleaning  the  moss  from  the  grey  stones,  renewing  with  his 
chisel  the  half-defaced  inscriptions,  and  repairing  the  emblems  of  death 
with  which  these  simple  monuments  are  usually  adorned. 

"  As  the  wanderer  was  usually  to  be  seen  bent  on  this  pious  task 
within  the  precincta  of  some  country  churchyard,  or  reclined  on  the 
solitary  tombstone  among  the  heath,  disturbing  the  plover  and  the 
blftckcwk  with  the  clink  of  his  chisel  and  mallet,  with  his  old  white 
jMiny  ^niKing  by  his  side,  he  acquired,  from  his  converse  among  the 
dead,  the  jwpular  appellation  of  Old  Mortality." — Vol.  IL  p.  7 — 18. 

The  scene  of  the  story  thus  strikingly  introduced  is 
laid — in  Scotland  of  course — in  those  disastrous  times 
which  inunediately  preceiled  the  Kevolution  of  1688; 
and  (»xhibits  a  lively  picture,  both  of  the  general  state  of 
manners  jit  that  i)eriod,  and  of  the  conduct  and  temper 
and  principles  of  the  two  great  parties  in  politics  and 
religion  that  wore  then  engaged  in  unequal  and  rancor- 
ouH  hostility.  There  are  no  times  certainly,  mthin  the 
reach  of  authentic  history,  on  which  it  is  more  painful 
to  look  buck — whicli  show  a  government  more  base  and 
tyrannical,  or  a  people  more  helpless  and  miserable : 
And  tliuugh  all  pictures  of  the  greater  passions  are  full  of 
interest,  and  a  lively  representation  of  strong  and  en- 
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Ihusiastic  emotions  never  fails  to  be  deeply  attractive, 
the  piece  would  have  been  too  full  of  distress  and  humi- 
liation, if  it  had  been  chieflv  engaged  with  the  courfle  of 
>ublic  events,  or  the  record  of  public  feelings.     So  sad 
subject  would  not  have  suited  many  readers — and  the 
'author,  we  suspect,  less  than   any  of  them.     Accord- 
^ingly,  in  this,  as  in  his  other  works,  he  has  made  use  of 
Hfthe  historical  events  whicli  came  in  his  way,  rather  to 
^Kevelopc  the  cliaracters,  and  bring  out  the  peculiarities 
^fcf  the  individuals  whose  adventures  he  relates,  than  for 
^Bny  purpose  of  political  information  ;  and  makes  us  pre- 
^Sent  to  the  times  in  which  he  has  placed  them,  less  by 
his  direct  notices  of  the  great  transactions  by  wliich 
^Hiey  were  distinguished,  than  by  his  casual  intimations 
^T»f  their  cifects  on  private  persons,  and  by  the  veiy  con- 
trast which  their  temper  and  occupations  often  appear 
^fto  furnish  to  the  colour  of  tlie  nationid  story.     Nothing, 
^"indeed,  in  this  respect  is  more  delusive,  or  at  least  more 
w<:)efully  imperfect,  than  the  suggestions  of  authentic 
llistory,  as  it  is  generally — or  rather  univei'sjdiy  written 
^~and  nothing  more  exaggerated  than  the  impressions 
it  conveys  of  the  actual  state  and  condition  of  those 
who  livejn  its  most  agitated  periods.     The  great  public 
^^vents  of  whicli  alone  it  takes  cognisance,  have  but  little 
^Hrect  influence  upon  the  body  of  the  j>eople  ;  and  do  not, 
in  general,  form  the  principal  l)usiness,  or  happiness  or 
misen""  even  of  those  who  are  in  some  measure  con- 
cerned in  them.    Even  in  the  worst  and  most  disastrous 
times  —  in  periods  of  civil  war  and  revolution,  and  pub- 
^Jic  discord  and  oppression,  a  great  part  of  the  time  of  a 
^Kreat  part  of  the  people  is  still  spent  in  making  love 
and  money — in   S(x;ial  amusement  or  professional  in- 
dustry—  in  schemes  for  worldly  advancement  or  per- 
sonal distinction,  just  as  in  periods  of  general  peace  and 
prosjK.'rity.     Men  court  and  many  very  nearly  as  much 
^in  the  one  season  as  in  the  other ;  and  arc  as  meri*y  at 
^■reddings  and  christenings — tis   gallant  at  balls  and 
^■aces  —  as  busy  in  their  studies  and  counting  houses — 
^ftnt  as  heartily,  in  short,  and  sleep  as  sound  —  prattle 
with  their  children  as  pleasantly  —  and  thin  their  plant- 
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ations  and  scold  their  servants  as  zealously,  as  if  their 
contemporaries  were  not  furnishing  materials  thus  abun- 
dantly for  the  Tragic  muse  of  history.  The  quiet 
under-current  of  life,  in  short,  keeps  its  deep  and  steady 
course  in  its  eternal  channels,  unaffected,  or  but  slightly 
disturbed,  by  the  storms  that  agitate  its  surface ;  and 
while  long  tracts  of  time,  in  the  history  of  every  country, 
seem,  to  the  distant  student  of  its  annals,  to  be  darkened 
over  with  one  thick  and  oppressive  cloud  of  unbroken 
misery,  the  greater  part  of  those  who  have  lived  through 
the  whole  acts  of  the  tragedy  will  be  found  to  have  en- 
joyed a  fair  average  share  of  felicity,  and  to  have  been 
much  less  impressed  by  the  shocking  events  of  their 
day,  than  those  who  know  nothing  else  of  it  than  that 
such  events  took  place  in  its  course.  Few  men,  in 
short,  are  historical  characters — and  scarcely  any  man 
is  always,  or  most  usually,  performing  a  public  part. 
The  actual  happiness  of  every  life  depends  far  more  on 
things  that  regard  it  exclusively,  than  on  those  political 
occurrences  which  are  the  common  concern  of  society ; 
and  though  nothing  lends  such  an  air,  both  of  reality 
and  importance,  to  a  fictitious  narrative,  as  to  connect 
its  persons  with  events  in  real  history,  still  it  is  the 
imaginary  individual  himself  that  excites  our  chief  in- 
terest throughout,  and  we  care  for  the  national  affairs 
only  in  so  far  as  they  affect  him.  In  one  sense,  indeed, 
this  is  the  true  end  and  the  best  use  of  history ;  for 
as  all  public  events  are  important  only  as  they  ulti- 
mately concern  individuals,  if  the  individual  selected 
belong  to  a  large  and  comprehensive  class,  and'  the 
events,  and  their  natui^  operation  on  him,  be  justly  re- 
presented, we  shall  be  enabled,  in  following  out  his 
adventures,  to  form  no  bad  estimate  of  their  true  cha- 
racter and  value  for  all  the  rest  of  the  community. 

The  author  before  us  has  done  all  this,  we  think ;  and 
with  admirable  talent  and  effect :  and  if  he  has  not  been 
quite  impartial  in  the  management  of  his  historical  per- 
HouR,  has  contrived,  at  any  rate,  to  make  them  contribute 
largely  to  the  interest  of  his  acknowledged  inventions. 
HiH  view  of  the  effects  of  great  political  contentions  on 
prhnte  hapj>jnoss  is,  however,  we  have  no  doubt,  substan- 
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^tiaUy  true ;  and  that  chiefly  because  it  is  not  exagge- 
^■tttcd — because  he  does  not  confine  himself  to  show  how 
njcntlc  natures  may  be  roused  into  Iicroisni,  or  rougher 
tempers  exasperated  into  rancour,  by  public  oppres- 
^pjon, — but  turns  still  more  wiUin*^ly  to  show  with  what 
ludicrous  absurdity  genuine  enthusiasm  may  be  debfised, 
how  little  the  gaiety  of  the  lightheartod  and  thouglitless 
may  be  impaired  by  the  spectacle  of  public  calamity, 

Pnd  how  in  the  midst  of  national  distraction,  selfishness 
rill  pursue  its  little  game  of  quiet  and  cunning  specula- 
ion — and  gentler  affections  iind  time  to  multiply  and 
9  meet ! 
It  is  this,  wc  think,  that  constitutes  the  great  and 
peculiar  merit  of  the  work  before  us.     It  contains  an 
Imirable  picture  of  manners  and  of  charactei's;  and 
cliibits,  we  think,  with  great  truth  and  discrimination, 
le  extent  and  the  variety  of  the  shades  which  thestomiy 
jpect  of  tiie  j>olitical  horizon  would  be  likely  to  throw 
such  objects.     And  yet,  though  exhibiting  beyond 
all  doubt  the  greatest  possible  talent  and  originality,  we 
innot  help  fancying  that  we  can  trace  the  rudiments  of 
linost  all  its  charactei's  in  the  very  first  of  the  author's 
ublications. —  Morton  is  but  another  edition  of  Waver- 
By  ;  —  taking  a  bloody  part  in  poUtical  contention,  with- 
it  ou'ing  much  alxjut  the  cause,  and  interchanging 
^igh  offices  of  generosity  wnth  his  political  opponents, 
-Claverhouse  has  many  of  the  featui'es  of  the  gallant 
fergiis. — Cuddie    Headrigg,   of  wliose    merits,   by  the 
ray,  we  have  given  no  fair  specimen  in  our  exti-acts,  is  a 
indic  Dinmont  of  a  considerably  lower  species  ; — and 
^en  the  Covenanters  and  their  leaders  were  sliadowed 
it,  though  afar  off,  in  the  gifted  GUfillan,  and  mine 
bost  of  the  Candlestick.     It  is  in  the  picture  of  these 
hapless  enthusiasts,  undoubtedly,  that  the  great  merit 
id  the  great  interest  of  the  work  consists.     That  inte- 
jst,  indeed,  is  so  great,  that  wc  perceive  it  has  even 
iiven  rise  to  a  sort  of  controversy  among  the  admirers 
id  contemners  of  tliose  antient  worthies.     It  is  a  sin- 
Vlur  honour,  no  doubt,  to  a  work  of  fiction  and  amnse- 
ent^  to  be  thus  made  the  theme  of  serious  attack  and 
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defence  upon  points  of  historical  and  theological  discus- 
sion ;  and  to  have  grave  dissertations  written  by  learned 
contemporaries  xipon  the  accuracy  of  its  repreftentations 
of  public  events  and  character,  or  the  moral  ett'fCts  of 
the  style  of  ridicule  in  which  it  indulges.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  uSj  we  confess,  to  view  the  matter  in  so  serious 
a  liglit ;  nor  do  we  i'eel  nuich  disposed,  even  if  we 
had  leisure  for  the  task,  to  venture  ourselves  into  the 
array  of  the  disputants.  One  word  or  two,  however,  we 
shall  say,  before  concluding,  upon  the  two  great  points 
of  difference.  First,  as  to  the  author's  pi'ofanity,  in 
making  scriptural  expressions  ridiculous  by  the  niistise 
of  them  he  has  ascribed  to  the  fanatics ;  and,  secondly, 
as  to  the  fairness  of  his  general  representation  of  the 
conduct  and  character  of  tlie  insurgent  party  and  their 
opponents. 

As  to  the  first,  we  do  not  know  very  well  what  to 
say.  Undoubtedly,  all  light  or  jocular  use  of  Scripture 
phraseology  is  in  some  measure  indecent  and  profane ; 
Vet  we  do  not  know  in  what  other  way  those  hyjiocri- 
tical  pretences  to  extraordinay  sanctity  which  gene- 
rally disguise  themselves  in  such  a  garb  can  be  so 
effectually  exposed.  And  even  where  the  ludicrous 
misapplication  of  holy  writ  arises  from  mere  ignorance, 
or  the  foolish  mimicry  of  more  learned  discoursers, 
as  it  is  impossible  to  avoi<l  smiling  at  the  folly  when 
it  actually  occurs,  it  is  difficult  for  witty  and  hu- 
morous writers,  in  whose  way  it  lies,  to  resist  fabri- 
cating it  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  smiles.  In  so  far 
as  practice  can  aiford  any  justification  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding, we  conceive  that  its  justification  would  be  easy. 
In  all  our  jest-books,  and  plays  and  works  of  humour  for 
two  centuries  back,  the  characters  of  Quakers  and  l*uri- 
tans  and  Methodists,  have  been  constantly  introduced  as 
fit  objects  of  ridicule,  on  this  ver}'  account.  The  Hevercnd 
Jonathan  S^^  ift  is  full  of  jokes  of  this  description ;  and  the 
pious  and  correct  Addison  himself  is  not  a  little  fond  of 
a  sly  and  witty  application  of  a  text  from  the  sacred 
When  an  author,  therefore,  whose  aim  was 
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amusement,  had  to  do  with  a  set  of  people,  all  of  whom 
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dealt  iu  familiar  aj)plications  of  Bible  phrases  and  Old 

testament  adventures,  and  who^  undoubtedly,  very  often 

"tnade  absurd  and  ndirnlousa]>plications  of  thenj,  it  would 

be  rather  liard,  we  think,  to  interdict  him  entirely  from 

le   representation  of  these   absurdities;  or  to  put   in 

force,  for  him  alone,  those  statutes  against  profaneneaa 

which  so  many  other  people  have  been  allowed  to  ti-ans- 

ress,  in   their  hours  of  gaiety,   without  censure   or 

Punishment. 

<  )n  the  other  point,  also,  we  rather  lean  to  the  side  of 
ic  author.  He  is  a  Tory,  we  think,  pretty  plainly 
principle,  and  scarcely  disj^uises  his  preference  for  a 
3:ivalier  over  a  Puritan :  Bur,  with  these  pi-oi^ensities, 
re  think  he  has  dealt  pretty  fairly  ^viih  both  sides  ^ 
specially  when  it  is  considered  that,  though  he  lays  his 
cene  in  a  known  crisis  of  his  national  historj',  Ins  work  is 
>fesscdly  a  work  of  fiction,  and  cannot  well  be  accused 
misleading  any  one  as  to  matters  of  fact.  lie  might 
have  made  Claveriiouse  victorious  at  Drumclog,  If  he 
ri<l  thought  fit — and  nobody  could  have  found  fault 
rith  him.  The  insurgent  Presbyterians  of  1666  and  the 
ibsequcnt  years,  were,  beyond  all  question,  a  pious, 
brave,  and  conscientious  nice  of  men  —  to  wliom,  and  to 
rhose  efforts  and  sufferings,  their  descendants  are  deeply 
idebted  for  the  liberty  both  civil  and  religious  which 
ley  still  enjoy,  as  well  as  for  the  spirit  of  resistance  to 
rranny,  which,  we  trust,  they  have  inherited  along  with 
Comsidered  generally  as  a  party,  it  ia  impossible 
iat  they  should  ever  be  remembered,  at  least  in  Scot- 
ind,  but  \vith  gratitude  and  veneration — that  their 
ifferings  sliould  ever  be  mentioned  but  with  deep  re- 
intment  and  horror — or  their  henjism,  both  active  und 
ssive,  but  with  pride  and  exultation.  At  the  same 
ae,  it  is  impossible  to  deny,  that  there  were  among 
\e\i\  many  absurd  and  ridiculous  persons — and  some  of 
savage  and  ferocious  character — old  women,  in  short, 
like  Mause  lleadrigg  —  preachers  like  Kettledrummle — 
jr  de)<peradoes  like  l^alfour  of  Biirley.  That  a  Tory 
jvelist  should  bring  such  characters  prominently  for- 
ID  a  toie  of  the  times,  appears  to  us  not  only  to  be 
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quite  natural,  but  really  to  be  less  blameable  tbaji  almost 
any  other  way  in  which  party  feelings  could  be  sljown. 
But,  even  he,  has  not  represented  the  bulk  of  the  party 
as  falling  under  this  description,  op  as  fairly  represented 
by  such  personages.  He  has  made  his  hero — who,  of 
course,  possesses  all  possible  virtues — of  that  persua- 
sion ;  and  has  allowed  them,  in  general,  the  coui*age  of 
martyrs,  the  self-denial  of  hermits,  and  the  zeal  and  sin- 
cerity of  apostles.  His  representation  is  almost  avowedly 
that  of  one  who  is  not  of  their  communion ;  and  yet  we 
think  it  impossible  to  peruse  it,  without  feeling  the 
greatest  respect  and  pity  for  those  to  whom  it  is  applied. 
A  zeiilous  Presbyterian  might,  no  doubt,  have  said  more 
in  their  favour,  Avithout  violating,  or  even  concealing  the 
truth;  —  but,  while  zealous  Presb}^erians  will  not  write 
entertaining  novels  themselves,  they  cannot  expect  to  be 
treated  in  them  with  exactly  the  same  favour  as  if  that 
had  Ix^en  tlie  character  of  their  authors. 

With  regard  to  the  author's  picture  of  their  oppo- 
nents, we  must  say  that,  with  the  exceptiou  of  Claver- 
house  himself,  whom  he  has  invested  gratuitously  with 
many  graces  and  liberalities  to  which  we  are  persuaded 
he  has  no  title,  nnd  for  whom,  indeed,  he  has  a  foolish 
fondness,  willi  which  it  would  be  absurd  to  deal  seriously 
— be  has  sho^vn  no  signs  of  a  partiality  that  can  be 
blamed,  nor  exhibited  many  traits  in  them  with  which 
their  enemies  have  reason  to  quarrel.  If  any  [K*rson  can 
read  his  strong  and  lively  pictures  of  militiiry  insolence 
and  oppression,  M-ithout  feeling  his  blood  boil  within 
him,  we  must  conclude  the  fault  to  be  in  his  own  apathy, 
and  not  in  any  so(\etungs  of  the  partial  author; — nor 
<lo  wc  know  any  Whig  >vriter  who  has  exhibited  the 
baseness  and  cruelty  of  that  wretched  government^  in 
more  naked  and  revolting  deformity,  than  in  his  scene 
of  the  torture  at  the  Vrlvy  Council.  The  military  exe- 
cutions of  Claverhouse  himself  are  admitted  without 
palliation;  and  the  blood-thirstiness  of  Dalzell,  and  the 
brutality  of  Lauderdale,  are  represented  in  their  true 
colours.  In  short,  if  this  autlior  has  been  somewhat 
severe  upon  the  Covenanters,  neitlier  bus  he  spared  their 
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oppressors  ;  and  the  truth  probably  is,  that  never 
dreaming  of  being  made  responsible  for  historical  accu- 
racy or  fairness  in  a  composition  of  this  description,  he 
has  exaggerated  a  little  on  both  sides,  for  the  sake  of 
effect — and  been  carried,  by  the  bent  of  his  humour, 
roost  frequently  to  exaggerate  on  that  which  afforded 
the  greatest  scope  for  ridicule. 
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(February,  1818.) 

Rob  Roy.     By  the  Author  of  Waverley,  Guy  Manneringj  and 
The  Antiquary.  12mo.  3  vols.  pp.  930.  Edinburgh,  1818. 

This  is  not  so  good,  perhaps,  as  some  others  of  the  fa- 
mily ;  — but  it  is  better  than  any  thing  else ;  and  has  a 
charm  and  a  spirit  about  it  that  draws  us  irresistibly 
away  from  our  graver  works  of  politics  and  science,  to 
expatiate  upon  that  which  every  body  understands  and 
agrees  in ;  and  after  setting  us  diligently  to  read  over 
again  what  we  had  scarce  finished  reading,  leaves  us  no 
choice  but  to  tell  our  readers  what  they  all  know 
already,  and  to  persuade  them  of  that  of  which  they  are 
most  intimately  convinced. 

Such,  we  are  perfectly  aware,  is  the  task  which  we 
must  seem  to  perform  to  the  greater  part  of  those  who 
may  take  the  trouble  of  accompanying  us  through  this 
article.  But  there  may  still  be  some  of  our  readers  to 
whom  the  work  of  which  we  treat  is  unknown  ; — and 
we  know  there  are  many  who  are  far  from  being  duly 
sensible  of  its  merits.  The  public,  indeed,  is  apt  now 
and  then  to  behave  rather  unhandsomely  to  its  greatest 
benefactors;  and  to  deserve  the  malison  which  Milton 
has  so  emphatically  bestowed  on  those  impious  persons 
who, 

'*  with  senseless  base  ingratitude, 

Cram,  and  blasplieme  their  feeder," 

—  nothing,  we  fear,  being  more  common,  than  to  see  the 
bounty  of  its  too  lavish  providers  repaid  by  increased 
captiousness  at  the  quality  of  the  banquet,  and  com- 
plaints of  imaginary  fallings  off —  which  should  be  im- 
puted entirely  to  the  distempered  state  of  their  own 
pampered  appetites.  We  suspect,  indeed,  that  we  were 
ourselves  under  the  influence  of  this  illaudible  feeling 
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-when  we  wrote  the  first  line  of  this  paper:    For,  ex- 
*pt  that  the  .subject  seems  to  us  somewhat  less  hap- 
pily chosen,  and  the  variety  of  characters  rather   less 
"lan  in  some  of  t!)e  author's  former  publications,  we  do 
kot  know  what  right  we  had  to  say  that  it  was  in  any 
'respect  inferior  to  them.     Sure  we  arc,  at  all  events, 
^^hat  it  has  the  same  brilliancy  and  truth  of  colouring  — 
^Hiesame  gaiety  of  tone,  rising  <»veiy  now  and  then  into 
^■belings   both  kindly  and  exalted — the  same  di*amatic 
Brivacity  —  the  same  deep  and  large  insight  into  human 
nature — and  the  same  charming  facility  which  distin- 
guish all  the  other  works  of  this  great  master  ;  and  make 
tlie  time  in  which  lie  flourished  an  en\  never  to  be  for- 
gotten in  the  literary  history  of  our  country. 
^L   One  novelty  in  the  present  work  is,  that  it  is  thro;vn 
^Bito  the  form  of  a  contiiiuiHl  ami  unbroken  nari^ative,  by 
^Kne  of  the  persons  princiiially  concerned  in  the  story — 
^^nd  who  is  represented  in  Iiis  declining  oge,  as  detailing 
to  an  intimate  friend  the  most  interesting  particnlars  of 
^Ks  early  life,  and  all  the  recollections  with  which  they 
^^erc  associated.     We  prefer,  upon  the  whole,  the  com- 
munications of  an  avowed  author;  who,  of  couj-se,  has 
^ho  character  to  sustain  but  that  of  a  pleasing  writer  — 
^nSnil  can   praise  and  blame,  and  wonder  and  moralise,  in 
all  tones  and  directions,  without  subjecting  himself  to 

Kiy  charge  of  vanity,  ingmtitude,  or  inconsistency. — 
he  thing,  however,  is  very  tolerably  managed  on  the 
■esent  occasion  ;  and  the  hero  contrives  to  let  us  into 
all  his  exploits  juid  perplexities,  without  much  violation 
^either  of  heroic    modesty  or  general    probability; — to 
rhich  ends,  indeed,  it  conduces  not  a  little,  that,  like 
aost  of  the  otlier  heroes  of  this  ingenious  author,  his 
rn  character  does  not  rise  very  notably  above  the  plain 
tvel  of  raediocrity — being  like  the  rest  of  his  brethren, 
well-conditioned,  reasonable,  agreeable  young  gentle- 
1  —  not  particularly  likely  to  do  any  thing  which  it 
would  be  very  boastful  to  speak  of,  and  much  better 
Btted  to  be  a  spectator  and  historian  of  strange  doings, 
aan  a  partaker  in  them. 
This  discreet  hero,  then,  our  readers  will   probably 
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hrtV('  anticipated,  is  not  Rob  Roy — though  his  name 
(*taiuls  uloiu!  in  tlie  title — but  a  Mr.  Francis  Osbaldis- 
toiKS  th(i  only  son  of  a  great  London  Merchant  or 
|iank<T,  and  nej)hew  of  a  Sir  Hildebrand  Osbaldistone, 
a  worthy  (catholic  Baronet,  who  spent  his  time  in  hunt- 
ing, and  (h'inking  Jacobite  toasts  in  Northumberland, 
Hoino  time  about  the  year  1714.  The  young  gentleman 
havin*;  been  etlnaited  among  the  muses  abroad,  testifies 
a  dfoided  aversion  to  the  gainful  vocations  in  which  his 
father  had  determined  that  he  should  assist  and  succeed 
him;  —  and  as  a  jiunishment  for  this  contumacy,  he 
haniHlu*i*  hhn  for  a  season  to  the  Siberia  of  Osbaldistone 
lltdU  from  wliioh  he  himself  had  been  estranged  ever 
sinet'  his  infanev.  Tlie  young  exile  jogs  down  on  horse- 
K'K'k  nuhoru»orrily,  riding  part  of  the  way  with  a  stout 
maiK  who  was  scandalously  afraid  of  being  robbed,  and 
n»ootiuir  oiKV  with  a  sturdy  Scotcliman,  whose  resolute 
«ir  auil  onorgi^io  dis^^ourscs  make  a  deep  impression  on 

hint As  ho  npprt^u^hes  the  home  of  his  lathers,  he  is 

*un>MUuhHl  by  a  ptrty  of  fox  hunters,  and  at  the  same 
\U\Mnoul  oKvtrilUHl  by  the  sudden  apparition  of  a  beau- 
tiful \Anu\j;  \wman»  jr^Uoping  lightly  at  the  head  of  the 
tWUU  and  ntanaging  Wr  Ss*U>li*  jvalfrey  with  all  the  grace 
\\f  an  .Vujivhca. 

Makiujv  up  fx^  this  othon^l  personage,  he  soon  disco- 
\vi^  x\\M  \\<'  is  in  tho  hi\irt  <>f  his  kinsfolks — that  the 
t«U  \\NUths  jiKxut  !nu\  s»rv*  tho  dv^  sons  of  Sir  Hilde- 
Im^^u*^;  And  tW  xir^i:^  humrvs;-  herself,  a  cou^  and 
«u«!^to  .Nf  i5>o  lk>ui3\^  by  tho  r.A:^>e  of  Diana  Vernon. 
Slu"-  ^v  j^  >vr\  ^vnvsr^^K**^  Ty•r^^n  ibis  same  IMana. 
T)^^^;^^*)^  ^v^K  ^^iji'l'ilv^"''^  \v\Ar^  c;'  Aix-,  amd  exquisitely 
V^\>s>^  nK^  V^.s^-w-s  ^r.  Ar^  a:^.?  ^^--kajv^f*.  ol^^swat  and  in- 
vV  <>«".>  A^.Nx  Hax  "i^-s^t^vw*.  i*  r.>.^rif  liuaj  nadculine 
>vv,v,xu,yv  A":v^  ii^^vx- •;VtA"-:  -Vorlr.r.v  £.:r>iTM'S?  and  gene- 
>v\v  A  ,\t  v*S.<i*ftoj\''^'^  ^w-ti-'i^'^  *-*'f'r  sui  rijTs  a  playful, 
Va\..  s'i's'i  ^wW'^vv  -%;(»■  .■j-*,-^  rs>,w  .-^iifirfi^^^TOiic  of  her 
!^c*^  '^^^^ '  ^s-^  \,i-  ••.v.>  ^.'r^.v  -'\\v f^iisr: 'W  ii^^'^cimp&slunents. 
^^K  w  ,v  ;'."  '  ,Ni5>!,'S.v.  .t,-*,  ,\'»-'/V'N  ;u:T-ii^i«;  irilo  hunt 
v'i   ,?'>     ov:  .- .\.,v  t  ■ .  ^.ji^'T:.  -v  .>>>.-cc7  *Tiif-  iiiaa  bevood 
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gigli,  the  youngest  son  of  this  hopeful  family — -who 
having  been    designed   for   the    cliurch,  and  educated 
amonjET  the  Jesuits  beyond  seas,  had  there  acquired  all 
the  knowledge  and  the  knaveiy  wliich  that  pious  bro- 
therliood  Avas  so  long  supposed  to  impart  to  their  dis- 
Mples.     Although  very  plain  in   hia  ]>erson,  and  very 
Bepraved  in  liis  character,  he  has  great  ralents  aud  ac- 
implishments,  and  a  very  insinuating  address.     He  had 
?n,  in  a  good  degree,  the  instructor  of  Diana,  who,  we 
ihouUi  have  mentioned,  was  also  u  Catholic,  und  having 
5t  her  parents,  was  destined    to  take  the  veil  in  a 
>reign  land,  if  she  did  not  consent  to  marry  one  of  the 
>ns  of  Sir  Hildehrand,  for  all  of  wliom  she  clierished 
le  greatest  aversion  and  contempt. 
Jlr.  (Jsbaldistone,  of  course,  can  do  nothing  but   fall 
love  with  titis  wonderful  infant;  for  whicji,  iind  some 
otlier  transgressions,  l»e  incurs  the  deadly,  though  con- 
L*alcd,  liate   of  Kushleigh,  and   meets  with  several  un- 
.nt  adventures  tlirough  liis  means.     But  we  will 
iot  be  tempted  even  to  abridge  the  details  of  a  story 
'with  whicli  we  carniot  allow  ourselves  to  doubt  that  all 
our  readers  have  long  been  familiar :  and  indeed  it  is 
jot  in  Ilia  story  that  this  author's  strength  ever  lies; 
Hind  hei'e  he  lias  lost  sight  of  probability  even  in  the 
conception  of  some  of  his  characters  ;  and  displayed  the 
ctraordinary  ralent  of  being   true  to  nature,  even  in 
le  representation  of  impossible  persons. 
The  serious  interest  of  the  work  rests  on  Diana  Ver- 
"non  and  on  Rob  Roy  ;  the  comic  cifect  is  left  chiefly  to 
he  ministrations  of  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie    nnd   Andi-ew 
^nirservice,  with  the  occasional  assistance  of  less  regular 
"performers.     Diana  is,  in  our  apprehension,  a  very  bright 
id  felicitous  creation  —  though  it  is  certnin  that  there 
ever  could  have  been  any  such  person.     A  gu*l  of 
^hteen,  not  only  with  more  wit  and  learning  than  any 
nan  of  forty,  but  with  more  sound  sense,  and  iinnnesa 
character,  than  any  man  whatever — and  with  per- 
fect frankness  and  elegance  of  manners,  though  bred 
inonir  boors  and  bi";ots  —  is  rather  a  more  violent  tic- 
311,  we  thinks  than  a  king  with  marble  legs,  or  a  youth 
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with  an  ivory  shoulder.  In  spite  of  all  this,  however, 
this  particular  fiction  is  extremely  elegant  and  impres- 
sive; and  so  many  features  of  truth  are  hleuded  with 
it,  that  we  soon  forget  the  impossibility,  and  are  at 
least  as  much  interested  as  by  a  more  conceivable  per- 
sonage. The  combination  of  fearlessness  with  perfect 
purity  and  delicacy,  as  well  as  that  of  the  inextinguish- 
able gaiety  of  youth  with  sad  anticipations  and  present 
suffering,  are  all  strictly  natural ;  and  are  among  the 
traits  that  ai-e  wTouglit  out  in  this  portrait  with  the 
greatest  talent  and  cffatt.  In  the  deep  tone  of  feelini,', 
and  the  capacity  of  heroic  purposes,  this  heroine  bears 
a   family    likeness  to  the  Flora  of  Waverley ;  but  her 

freater  youth,  and  her  unprotected  situation,  add  pro- 
igiously  to  the  interest  of  these  qualities.  Andrew 
Fairservice  is  a  new,  and  a  less  interesting  incnmation 
of  Cuddie  Headrigg  ;  witli  a  double  allowance  of  selfish- 
ness, and  a  top-dressing  of  pedantry  and  conceit  —  con- 
stituting a  very  admirable  and  just  representation  of 
the  least  amiaW  of  our  Scottish  vulgar.  The  Bailie. 
we  think,  is  an  original.  It  once  occurred  to  us,  that 
he  might  be  described  as  a  mercantile  and  townish 
Dandle  Dinmont ;  but  the  points  of  resemblance  are 
really  fewer  than  those  of  contrast.  He  is  an  inimitable 
picture  of  an  acute,  sagacious,  upright,  and  kind  nuin, 
thoroughly  low  bred,  nnd  beset  'svith  all  sorts  of  vulgari- 
ties. Both  he  and  Andrew  are  rich  mines  of  the  true 
Scottish  language  ;  and  afford,  in  the  hands  of  tliis  sin- 
gular writer,  not  only  an  additional  [U'oof  of  his  perfect 
familiarity  with  all  its  dialects,  but  also  of  its  extraor- 
dinary copiousness,  and  capacity  of  adaptation  to  all 
tones  and  subjects.  The  reader  may  take  a  brief  speci- 
men of  Andrew's  elocution  in  the  ibllowing  characteristic 
account  of  tlie  purgation  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Glasgow,  and  its  consequent  preservation  from  the  hands 
of  our  (iothic  reformers. 


**  *  Ah  I  it's  ft  "brave  kirk  —  nane  o*  yere  wliig*ina1eenes  and  curli«- 
wiirli(?^  and  np«n-8lt'ek  hems  nbout  it  —  o"  solid,  weel-joinled  maeon- 
wark,  tliflt  will  stand  »s  lung  ns  the  world,  keep  hnuds  and  ganpowther 
aff  it.    It  had  amaist  a  doun-comc  long  sjnc  at  the  Reibrumtion,  when 
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they  pa'd  doun  the  kirks  of  St.  Andrews  and  Perth,  and  thereawa,  to 
^UleAnse  them  o'  Papery,  qdiI  idolatry,  and  image  worship,  and  sur- 
^H^ices,  and  sic  like  rags  u*  tlic  muckle  hoor  that  sitteth  on  seven  hills, 
^Ks  it'  anc  vr&s  ua  braid  aneugb  tor  her  auld  hinder  end.  Sac  the  com- 
^Btoonit  o'  Renfrew,  and  o'  the  Barony,  and  the  Gorbals,  and  a'  about, 
they  behoved  to  come  into  Glasgow  uc  fjiir  morning  to  try  their  hand 
on  purging  the  High  Kirk  o'  I'opish  nick-nuckcts.  But  the  townsmen 
^■B^  Glft-igow,  they  were  fyared  llieir  uiild  eilifice  might  slip  the  g-irths  in 
^^aun  through  Pirran  rough  physio,  sae  they  rang  the  eoinnion  bell,  and 
assembled  the  train  bands  wi*  took  o'  drum — By  good  luck,  the  worthy 
panics  Kabat  wait  Dean  o*  Guild  that  year — (and  a  guile  mason  he 
him»ell,  made  him  the  keener  to  keep  up  the  auld  bigging),  and 
trades  assembled,  and  offered  downright  battle  to  tlie  commons, 
than  their  kirk  should  coup  the  crans,  as  they  had  done  else- 
rhcre.  It  was  na  for  luve  o'  Paperie — na,  nal  —  nane  could  ever  say 
bat  o'  the  trades  o'  Glasgow  —  Sae  they  sune  cam  to  an  agreement 
take  a'  the  idolatrous  statues  of  sants  (sorrow  be  on  themt)  out  o* 
beir  ncuks — And  sae  the  bits  o'  stane  idols  were  broken  in  ])iece3  by 
cripture  warrant,  and  flung  into  the  IMolendinar  Burn,  and  the  auld 
stood  a*  crouse  as  a  cat  when  the  fleas  are  calmed  alf  her,  and 
was  alike  pleased.  And  I  Ime  heard  wist;  folk  say,  that  if  the 
I  had  been  done  in  ilka  kirk  in  Scotland,  the  Heffirm  wad  just  hae 
en  as  pure  as  it  is  e*en  now,  and  we  wad  had  mair  Christian-like 
kirks;  for  1  hae  been  me  lang  in  England,  that  naething  will  drive  it 
at  o'  my  head,  that  the  dog-kennel  at  Osbaldistone-Uall  is  better 
znony  a  house  o*  God  in  Scotland.'" 
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(January,,  1820.) 

1.  Ivanhoe,    A  Romance.     By  the  Author  of  Waverley,  &c 

3  vols.     Edinburgh,  Constable  and  Co. 

2.  The  Novels  amd  Tales  of  the  Author  of  IVaverle^  ;  comprising 
Waverley,  Guy  Mannering,  AiUiquary,  Rob  Roy,  Tales  of  My 
Landlord,  First,  Second,  and  Third  Series ;  New  Edition,  witii 
a  copious  Glossary.     Edinburgh,  Constable  and  Co.      1820. 

Since  the  time  when  Shakespeare  wrote  his  thirty-eight 
plays  in  the  brief  space  of  his  early  manhood — besides 
acting  in  them,  and  drinking  and  living  idly  with  the 
other  actors — and  then  went  carelessly  to  the  country, 
and  lived  out  his  days,  a  little  more  idly,  and  apparently 
unconscious  of  having  done  any  thing  at  all  extraordi- 
nary— there  has  been  no  such  prodigy  of  fertility  as  the 
anonjnnous  author  before  us.  In  the  period  of  little 
more  than  five  years,  he  has  founded  a  new  school  of 
invention  ;  and  established  and  endowed  it  with  nearly 
thirty  volumes  of  the  most  animated  and  original  cona- 
positions  that  have  enriched  English  literature  for  a  cen- 
tury— volumes  that  have  cast  sensibly  into  the  shade  all 
contemporary  prose,  and  even  all  recent  poetry — (ex- 
cept perhaps  that  inspired  by  the  Genius — or  the  Demon, 
of  Byron)  —  and,  by  their  force  of  colouring  and  depth 
of  feeling — by  their  variety,  vivacity,  magical  facility, 
and  living  presentment  of  character,  have  rendered 
conceivable  to  this  later  age  the  miracles  of  the  Mighty 
Dramatist. 

Shakespeare,  to  be  sure,  is  more  purely  original ;  but 
it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that,  in  his  time,  there  was 
much  less  to'  borrow — and  that  he  too  has  drawn  freely 
and  largely  from  the  sources  that  were  open  to  him,  at 
least  for  his  fable  and  graver  sentiment; — for  his  wit 
and  humour,  as  well  as  his  poetry,  are  always  his  own. 
In  our  times,  all  the  higher  walks  of  literature  have  been 
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long  and  so  often  trodden,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible 

to  keep  out  of  the  footsteps  of  some  of  our  precursors  ; 

and  the  autients,  it  is  well  known,  have  stolen  most  of 

^^ur  bright  thoughts— and  not  only  visibly  besot  all  tlic 

^Buitent  approaches  to  glory  —  but  swarm   in  such  am- 

^ftushed  multitudes  behind,  that  when  we  think  we  have 

^%one    fairly   l.>oyoTid    their   plagiarisms,    and    honestly 

worked  out  an  original  excellence  of  our  own,  up  starts 

some  deep-read  antiquary,  and  makes  it  out,  mucli  to  his 

>wn  sati-sfaction,  that  heaven  knows  how  numy  of  these 

isy  bodies  have  been  beforehand  with  us,  both  in  the 

fHM.s  and  the  Apen'es  of  our  invention  ! 

The  author  before  us  is  certainly  in  less  danger  from 

ich  detections,  than  any  other  we  have  ever  met  with ; 

lit,  even  in  him,  the  traces  of  imitation  areobvioiisand 

>undant;  and  it  is  impossible,  tlierefore,  to  give  him 

le  sau»e  credit  for  absolute  originality  as  those  earlier 

ritcrs,   who,  having  no  successful  autlior  to  imitate, 

were  obliged  to  copy  directly  from  nature.     In  naming 

him  along  ^vith  Shakespeare,  we  mciint  still  less  to  say 

that  he  was  to  be  put  on  a  level  with  Him,  as  to  the 

pchness  and  sweetness  of  his  fancy,  or  that  living  vein 

pure  and  loity  poetiy  w^hich  flows  with  such  abun- 

ince  through  every  part  of  his  compositions.     On  that 

_  fevel  no  other  writer  has  ever  stood — or  will  ever  stand 

—  though  we  do  think  that  there  is  fancy  and  poetiy 

enough  in  these  contemporary  pages,  if  not  to  justify 

le  comparison  we  have  ventured  to  suggest,  at  least  to 

ive  it,  for  tlie  first  time  for  two  hundred  years,  fix>m 

i?ing  altogether  ridiculous.     In  saying  even  this,  how- 

ircr,  we  wish  to  observe,  that  we  have  in  view  the  pro- 

igious  variety  and  facility  of  the  modern  writer — at 

ust  as  much  as  the  quality  of  his  scvend  productions. 

The  variety  stands  out  on  the  face  of  each  of  them  ;  and 

the  facility  is  attested,  as  in   the  case  of  Shakespeare 

jimself,  lK>th  by  the  inimitable  freedom  and  happy  care- 

Bness  of  the  style  in  which  they  are  executed,  and  by 

le  matchless  ni.|)idity  with  which  they  liave  been  la- 

^shed  on  the  public. 
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Such  an  author  -svould  really  require  a  review  to  him- 
self—  and  one  too  of  swifter  than  quarterly  recurrence; 
and  accordingly  we  have  long  since  acknowledged  our 
inability  to  keep  up  with  him,  and  fairly  renounced 
the  task  of  keeping  a  regular  account  of  his  successive 
publicationH  ;  contenting  ourselves  ^vith  greeting  him 
now  and  then  in  the  pauses  of  his  briUiarit  career,  and 
casting,  when  we  do  meet,  a  hurried  glance  over  the 
^vide  tield  he  has  traversed  since  we  met  before. 

AVe  gave  it  formerly,  wc  think,  as  our  reason  for  thus 
passing  over,  without  special  notice,  sonie  of  the  most 
remarkable  pnxluctious  of  the  age,  that  they  were  in 
fact  too  remarkable  to  need  any  notice  of  ours  —  that 
they  were  as  soon,  and  as  extensively  read,  as  we  could 
hope  our  account  of  thcin  to  be — and  that  in  reality  all 
the  world  thought  just  what  we  were  inclined  to  my  of 
ti»em.  These  reasons  ceitaiidy  remain  in  full  force; 
and  we  may  now  venture  :.o  mention  another,  which  hud 
m  secret,  perhaps,  as  mucii  wciglit  with  us  as  all  the 
rest  put  together.  We  mean  simply,  tiuit  when  wc  be- 
gan with  one  of  those  works,  we  were  conscious  that  we 
never  knew  how  to  leave  off;  but,  finding  the  author's 
words  so  much  more  agreeable  than  our  owti,  went  on 
in  the  most  unreasonable  manner  copying  out  description 
after  description,  aud  dialogue  after  dialogue,  till  we  were 
abused,  not  altogether  without,  reason,  for  selling  our 
readers  in  small  letter  wliat  they  had  already  in  large, — 
and  for  the  abominable  nationality  of  filling  up  our 
pages  with  prai.ses  of  a  Scottlsli  author,  and  specimens 
of  Scottish  pleasantr\- and  pathos.  While  we  contritely 
admit  the  justice  of  these  im}>utations,  we  humbly  trust 
that  our  Southern  readers  will  now  be  of  opinion  that 
the  otrcnce  has  been  in  some  degi-ee  expiated,  both  by 
our  late  forbearance,  and  onr  present  proceeding:  For 
while  we  have  done  violence  to  our  strongest  propensi- 
ties, in  passing  over  in  silence  two  very  tempting  pub- 
lications of  tliis  author,  on  Scottlsli  subjects  and  in  the 
Scottish  dialect,  we  have  at  last  recurred  to  him  for  the 
purpose  of  noticing  the  only  work  he  lias  produccnl  on  a 
subject  entirely   Knglish ;  and   one   which  is  nowhere 
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raced  either  with  u  tniitof  our  national  chamcter,  or  a 
Muntary)  sample  of  onr  iiatiomil  speech. 
Before  entering'  upon  this  task,  however,  we  must  be 
permitted,  just  for  the  sake  of  keeping  our  chronology 
in  order,  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  those  neglected  works, 
of  which  we  constrained  ourselves  to  say  nothing,  at 
the  time  when  they  formed  the  subject  of  all  other  dis- 
ceptation. 

"  The  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian  "  is  remarkable  for  con- 
taining fewer  rhai'acters,  and  less  variety  of  incident, 
than  any  of  the  author's  former  productions:  —  and  it  is, 
accordingly,  in  some  places,  comparatively  lan/juid.  The 
Poiteous  mob  is  rather  heavily  described  ;  and  tlie  whole 
of  George  Robertson,  or  Stanton,  is  extravagant 
ind  unplea&ing.  The  final  catastroplie,  too,  is  needlessly 
imju'obuble  and  startling ;  and  both  Saddletrees  and 
"^avie  Deans  become  at  last  somewhat  tedious  and  \inrea- 
>nable ;  while  we  miss,  throughout,  the  character  of 
le  generous  and  kind-hearted  rustic,  which,  in  onefomi 
or  another,  gives  such  spirit  and  interest  to  most  of  the 
^^ther  stones.  But  with  all  these  defects,  the  work  has 
^Hloth  beauty  and  power  enougli  to  vindicate  its  title  to  a 
^fcgitimatc  (iescent  frotii  its  ntighty  fatlicr  —  and  even  to 
^k  place  in  "  the  valued  fde  "  of  his  productions.  The 
trial  and  condemnation  of  Effie  Deans  are  pathetic  and 
autifiil  in  the  veiy  higliest  de;Troe  ;  and  the  scenes 
^ith  the  Duke  of  Ar^le  are  equally  full  of  spirit ;  and 
strangely  compounded  of  perfect  knowledge  of  life  and 
strong  and  deep  feelinp:.  But  the  great  l»oast  of  the 
^ece,  and  the  great  exploit  of  tlie  author — |jerha]>s  the 
greatest  of  all  his  expU.nta  —  is  the  character  and  history 
Jeanie  Deans,  from  tlie  time  she  tirst  repnives  her 
Idster's  flirtations  at  St.  Leonard's,  till  she  settles  in  the 
lanse  in  Argyleshire.  The  singular  talent  with  wliich 
has  engrafted  071  the  humble  and  somewhat  coarse 
3ck  of  a  quiet  unassuuiing  peasant  g^irl,  the  heniic 
faction,  the  strong  sense,  and  lofty  purposes,  which 
li»tinguish  this  heroine — or  rather,  the  art  with  which 
be  has  so  tam|)ered  and  modilied  those  great  qualities, 
to  make  them  appear  noways  unsuitable  to  the  station 
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or  ordinary  bearing  of  such  a  person,  and  so  ordered  and 
dispensed  the  incidents  by  wliich  they  are  called  out,  that 
they  seem  throughout  adapted,  and  native  a.n  it  were,  to 
her  condition  —  is  superior  to  any  thing  we  can  recollect 
jn  the  history  of  invention  ;  and  must  appear,  to  any  one 
who  attentively  eonsidurs  it,  as  a  remarkable  triumpli 
over  the  greatest  of  all  difficulties  in  the  conduct  of  a 
fictitious  narrative.  Jeanie  Deans,  in  the  course  of  her 
adventurous  undertaking,  excites  our  admiration  and 
sympathy  a  great  deal  more  powerfully  than  most  hero- 
ines, and  is  in  the  highest  degree  both  pathetic  and  sub- 
lime; —  and  yet  she  never  says  or  does  any  one  thing 
that  tlie  daughter  of  a  Scotch  cowfeeder  might  not  he 
supposed  to  say — and  scarcely  any  thing  indeed  that  is 
not  characteristic  of  her  rank  and  habitual  occupations. 
She  is  never  sentimental,  nor  refined,  nor  elegant;  and 
though  acting  always,  and  in  very  ditlicult  situations, 
witli  the  greatest  judgment  and  pwpriety,  never  seems 
to  exert  more  than  that  downriglit  and  obvious  gcKxl 
sense  wliich  is  ho  often  found  to  rule  tho  conduct  of  per- 
sons of  her  condition.  This  is  the  great  ornament  and 
charm  of  the  work,  Dinnhledykes,  however,  is  an  admi- 
rable skt'teh  in  the  grotesque  waj' ;  —  and  tlie  Captain  of 
Knockdunder  is  a  very  spirited,  and,  though  our  Saxon 
readers  will  senrcely  believe  it,  a  ven'  accurate  repre- 
sentation of  a  Celtic  deputy.  There  is  less  description 
of  scenery,  and  less  sympathy  with  external  nature,  in 
this,  than  in  any  of  the  other  tales. 

"  The  Rride  of  Lammermoor  "  is  more  sketehv  aTul 
romantic  than  the  usual  vein  of  the  author — and  loses, 
perhaps,  in  the  exaggeration  that  is  incident  to  that 
styK\  some  of  the  deep  and  heartft'lt  intcivst  that  belongs 
to  moi'e  familiar  situations.  The  humours  of  Caleb 
Balderstone,  too,  are  to  our  taste  the  least  successful  of 
this  author's  attempts  at  pleasantry — and  belong  rather 
to  the  school  of  French  or  Italian  buftbonery,  than  to  that 
of  English  humour; — and  yet,  to  give  scope  to  these 
farcicul  exhibitions,  the  poverty  of  the  Master  of  Ravens- 
wood  is  exaggei-ated  lu'j'ond  all  credibility,  and  to  the 
injury  even  of  his  jw^rsonal  dignity.     Sir  W.  Ashtou  is 
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tedious ;  and  Bucklaw,  and  his  Captain,  though  excel- 
Kntly  drawn,  take  up  rathor  too  nwich.   room  for  sub- 
ordinate agents.  —  TIutg  are  &[)Ien(lid  tilings,  however, 
this  work  also.  —  The  picture  of  old  Ailie  is  exquisite 
-and  beyond  the  reach  of  any  other  living  writer. — 
The  hags  that  convene  in  the  churchyard  have  all  the 
^rror    and    sublinuty,  an*!    more    than    the   nature  of 
Maebeth*a  witches ;  and  the  courtsliip  at  the  Mcrmaidcn^s 
rell,  us  well  as  some  of  the  immediiUely  preceding  scenes, 
re  full  of  dignity  and  beauty.     There  is  a  deep  pathos 
ideed,  and  a  genuine  tragic  interest  in  the  whole  story 
'of  the  ill-omened  loves  of  the  two  victims.     The  final 
catastrophe  of  the   Bride,  however,  though  it  may  be 
founded  on  fact,  is  too  horrible  for  fiction.  —  But  that  of 
Ravenswood  is  magnificent- — and,  taken  along  with  tlie 
irediction  which  it  was  doomed  to  fulfil,  and  the  moum- 
ig  and  death  of  I^alderstone,  is  one  of  the  finest  combi- 
Bationa  of  superstition  and  Hudncris  which  the  gloomy 
eniuB  of  our  fiction  has  ever  put  together. 
^'  The  Legend  of  Montrose  "  is  also  of  the  nature?  of  a 
cetch  or  fragment,  and  is  still  more  vigorous  than  its 
Dmpanion. — There  is  too  much,  perhaps,  of  Dalgetty — 
>r,  rather,  he  engrosses  too  gi-oat  a  proportion  of  the 
Tovk  —  for,  in  himself,  we  think  he  is  unifonuly  enter- 
taining;— and   the   author  has   nowhere  shown  more 
iffiuity  to  that  matchless  spirit  who  covdd  bring  out  his 
Talstarts  and  his  Pistols,  in  act  after  act,  and  play  after 
play,  and  exercise  them  every  time  in  scenes  of  un- 
bounded loquacity,  without  either  exhiuistJng  their  hu- 
lour,  or  varying  a  note  i'rom   its  characteristic   tone, 
in  his  large  and  reiterated  specimens  of  the  elo- 
lence  of  the  redoubted  HittTuaster.     The  general  idea 
the  character  is  familiar  to  our  comic  dnmiatists  alter 
le  Restomtion — and  may  be  said  in  some  measure  to 
compounded  of  Captain  Fluellen  and  liobadil ; — but 
le  ludicrous  combination  of  tlie  sokiado  with  the  Divi- 
nity student  of  Marischal  College,  is  entirely  original ; 
|iind  the  mixture  of  talent,  selfishness,  courage,  coarse- 
ness, and  conceit,  was   never   so  happily  exemplified. 
Numerous  as  his  speeches  are,  there  is  not  one  that  is  not 
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chnracteristic — and,  to  our  taste,  divertingly  ludicrous. 
Annot  Lyle,  and  the  ('iiildren  of  the  Mist,  are  in  a  very 
difterent  manner — and,  thou^di  extravagant,  are  full  of 
genius  and  poetry.  The  wliole  scenes  at  Argyle's  Ctiatle, 
and  in  the  escape  from  it — thougli  ti-espassing  too  far  be- 
yond the  bmnidsof  probability — are  given  with  great  spirit 
audeffect;  and  the  nilxtureof  romantic  inoidetitand  Kitua- 
tioM,  with  the  tone  of  actual  business  and  the  iTal  tnin.s- 
actioiis  of  a  camp,  give  a  life  and  intei*est  to  the  warlike 
part  of  the  story,  which  belong  to  the  fictions  of  no  other 
hand.  There  is  but  little  made  of  Montrose  himself; 
and  the  wager  about  the  Candlesticks  —  though  said  to 
be  founded  in  fact,  and  borrowed  from  a  very  well 
known  and  entertaining  book,  is  one  of  the  few  things  in 
the  writings  of  this  author,  to  which  we  are  constrained 
to  apply  tlic  epithets  of  stupid  and  silly. 

Having  thus  hastily  set  our  mark  on  those  productions 
of  whicli  we  have  been  prevented  from  speaking  in  de- 
tail, we  proceed,  without  further  preface,  to  give  an 
account  of  the  work  before  us. 

The  stor}%  as  we  have  already  stated,  is  entirely 
English ;  and  consequently  no  longer  possesses  the  charm 
of  that  sweet  Doric  dialect,  of  which  even  strangers  have 
been  made  of  late  to  feel  the  f<n-ce  and  the  beauty.  IJut 
our  Southern  neighbours  will  be  no  great  gainei's,  after 
all,  in  j)oint  of  familiarity  with  the  pei*sonages,  by  this 
transference  of  the  scene  of  action: — For  the  time  is 
kid  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  —  and  we  sus- 
pect that  the  Saxons  and  Normans  of  that  nge  are  rather 
less  known  to  theni  than  even  the  lligldandt-rs  and 
Cameronians  of  the  present.  This  was  the  great  diffi- 
culty the  author  liad  to  contend  with,  and  the  great' 
di8ad\rantage  of  the  sulyect  with  which  he  had  to  deal. 
Nobody  now  alive  can  have  a  very  dear  or  complete 
conception  of  the  actual  way  of  life  and  maniere  cTetre 
of  our  ancestors  in  the  year  1 11)4.  Some  of  the  more 
prominent  outlines  of  their  chivalry,  their  priesthood, 
and  their  vilUiiage,  may  be  known  to  antiquaries,  or 
even  to  general  I'caders ;  but  all  the  filling  up,  and  de- 
tails, which  alone  could  give  body  and  life  to  the  picturej 
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have  been  long  since  effaced  by  time.     We  have  scarcely 
any  notion,  in  short,  of  the  private  life  and  conversation 
of  any  class  of  pei-sons  in  tliat  n-mote  perioti ;  antl.  in 
fact,  know  less  how  the  men  and  women  occupied  or 
amused  themselves — what  they  talked  about — how  they 
looked — or  what  they  habitually  thought  or  I'elt,  at  that 
time  in  Kii^^latid,  thnti  we  know  of  what  tiiey  did  or 
thou»rht  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  or  ut  Athens 
in  the  time  of  Pericles.    The  memorials  and  relics  of  those 
earlier  awc-s  and  remoter  nations  are  greatly  more  abun- 
dant and  more  familiar  to  us,  than  those  of  our  ancestors 
at  the  distance  of  seven  centuries.     Besides  ample  hia- 
toricif  and  copious  oratioTis,  Ave  have  J»lay9,  poems,  and 
familiar  letters  of  the  former  ix-riods  ;  M*hilc  of  the  latter 
^^e  have  only  some  vague  chronicles,  some  superstitious 
^■egends,  and  a  few  fragments  of  foreign  romance.     We 
^■carcely  know,  indeed,  wliat  language  was  then  either 
^^)oken  or  written.   Yet,  with  all  these  helps,  how  cold  and 
conjectural  a  thing  wouhl  a  novel  be,  of  which  the  scene 
was  laid  in  antleut  Home!     The  author  might  talk  with 
perfect  propriety  of  the  business  of  the  Forum,  and  the 
amusements  of  the  Circiw — of  the  baths  and  the  sup 

Krs,  and  the  canvass  for  office  —  nnd  the  sacriiices,  and 
usters,  and  a.-rSL'niblies.  He  might  he  quite  correct  as 
to  the  dress,  furniture,  and  utensils  he  had  occasion  to 
niei»tion  ;  and  might  even  engross  in  his  work  various 
anecdotes  and  sayings  preserved  in  contemporarj'authors. 
But  when  he  came  to  represent  the  details  of  individual 

Khanicter  and  feeling,  and  to  delineate  the  daily  conduct, 
nd  rc'ixjrt  the  ordinary  conversation  of  his  persons,  he 
would  find  himself  either  frozen  in  among  naked  and 
^^Kirren  generaliticj^,  or  etigagcd  with  lufxlern  Englishmen 
Hin  the  masquerade  habits  of  antiquity. 

In  stating  th<>se  difficulties,  however,  we  really  mean 
^^9S  to  account  for  the  defects,  than  to  enhance  the  merits 
Hbf  the  work  Ix-fore  us.  For  though  the  author  has  not 
worked  impossibilities,  he  has  done  wonders  with  his 
^rfubjcct ;  and  though  we  do  sometimes  miss  those  fi*esh 
Hftiid  living  pictures  of  the  characters  which  we  know, 
and  the  nature  with  which  we  are  familiar — and  that 
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high  nnd  deep  interest  which  the  home  scenes  of  our 
own  times  and  our  own  people  could  alone  generat'C  or 
sustain,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  tliat  be  has  made  mar- 
vellous good  use  of  the  scanty  materials  at  his  disposal 
—  and  eked  them  out  both  by  the  greatest  skill  and 
dexterity  in  their  arrangement,  and  by  all  the  i*esources 
that  original  gcMiiiiH  could  render  subservient  to  such  a 
design.  For  this  purpose  he  has  laid  his  scene  in  a  pe- 
riod wlicn  the  rivalry  of  the  victorious  Norman  nnd  the 
conquered  Saxon  had  not  been  finally  composed  ;  and 
wiieii  tlie  courtly  pt'tuhmce,  and  chivalrous  and  inilitar}' 
pride  of  the  one  I'acu,  might  yet  be  set  in  splendid  op|>o- 
sition  to  the  manly  steadiness,  and  honest  but  homely 
simplicity  of  the  other:  And  has,  at  the  same  time, 
given  an  air  both  of  dignity  and  of  reality  to  his  story, 
by  bringing  in  the  personal  prowe&s  of  C<nur  de  Lion 
hunself,  and  other  personages  of  historical  fame,  to  assist 
in  its  development.  —  Though  reduced,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, to  the  vulgar  staple  of  armed  knights,  and  jolly 
friars  or  woodsmen,  imiirisoned  damsels,  lawless  baix>ns, 
collared  serls,  and  household  fools — lie  has  made  such 
admirable  use  of  his  great  talents  for  description,  and 
invested  those  traditiouiil  iind  theatrical  [lersons  with  so 
much  of  the  feelings  and  humours  that  are  of  all  ages 
and  all  countries,  that  we  frequently  cease  to  regard 
them — as  it  is  generally  right  to  regard  them — as  parts 
of  a  fantastical  pageant ;  and  are  often  brought  to  con- 
sider the  knights  who  joust  in  panoply  in  the  lists,  and 
the  foresters  who  shoot  deer  with  arrows,  and  plunder 
tnivellers  in  the  woods,  ns  real  individuals,  with  hearts 
of  flesh  and  blood  beating  \n  their  bosoms  like  our  owni  — 
actual  existences,  in  short,  into  whose  views  we  may  still 
reasonably  enter,  and  with  wliosc  emotions  we  ai'e  bound 
to  sympatliise.  To  all  this  lie  has  added,  out  of  the  pro- 
digality of  his  higli  and  inventive  genius,  the  grace  and 
the  interest  of  some  loftv,  and  sweet,  and  superhuman 
characters  —  for  which,  though  evidently  fictitious,  and 
imnatural  in  any  stagi;  of  society,  the  remoteness  of  the 
scene  on  which  tliey  are  introduced,  may  serve  as  an 
apology  —  if  they  could  need  any  other  than  what  they 
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ring  along  with  them  in  their  own  sublimity  and 
beauty. 

In  comparing  this  work,  then,  with  the  former  pro- 

iuctions  of  the  same  master-hand,  it  is  impossible  not  to 

'  b1  that  we  are  passing  in  a  good  degree  from  the  reign 

'  nature  and  reality,  to  that  of  fancy  and  romance;  and 

^changing  for  scenes  of  wonder  and  curiosity,  those 

lore  homefelt  s\Tupathies  and  deeper  touches  of  delight 

that  can  only  be  excited  by  the  people  among  whom  we 

live,  and  the  objects  that  are  constantly  around  us.     A 

far  greater  proportion  of  the  work  is  accordingly  made 

jp  of  splendid  descriptions  of  arms  and  dresses  —  moated 

id  massive  castles — tournaments  of  mailed  champions 

" — solemn  feasts — fonnal  courtesies,  and  other  matters 

^f  external  and  \'isible  presentment,  that  arc  only  en- 

ptled  to  such  distinction  as  connected  with  the  olden 

pme,  and  new  only  by  virtue  of  their  antiquity — while 

^e  interest  of  the  story  is  maintained,  farmorebysurpris- 

ig  adventures  and  extraordinary  situations,  the  start- 

ng  effect  of  exaggerated  sentiments,   and  the  strong 

jntrast  of  exiiggerated  characters,  than  by  the  sober 

larms  of  truth  and  reality — the  exquisite  represcnta- 

ion  of  scenes  with  which  we  are  familiar,  or  the  skilful 

evelopraent  of  affections  which  we  liave  often  experi* 

iced. 

These  bright  lights  and  deep  shadows  —  this  succes- 
ion  4>f  brilliant  pictures,  addressed  as  often  to  the  eye 
as  to  the  iinagination,  and  oftener  to  the  imagination 
^^dian  the  iieart — this  preference  of  striking  generalities 
^Bo  homely  details,  all  belong  more  properly  to  the  pro- 
^Bince  of'  Poetry  than  of  prose ;  and  Ivanhoc,  accord- 
ingly, seems  to  us  much  more  akin  to  the  most  splen- 
did of  modem  poems,  than  the  most  interesting  of 
.odorn  novels;  and  savours  more  of  Marmion,  or 
e  Lady  of  the  Lake,  than  of  Waverley,  or  Old 
ortality.  For  our  part  we  prefer,  and  we  care  not 
ho  knows  it,  the  prose  to  the  poetry  ^ — whether  in 
etre  or  out  of  it ;  and  woidd  willingly  exchange,  if  the 
ud  alternative  were  in  our  choice,  even  the  great 
me  of  Mr.  Scott,  for  that  which  awaits  the  mighty  un- 
VOL.  in.  G 
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kno^vn  who  has  here  raised  his  standard  of  rivalry,  within 
the  ancient  limits  of  his  reign.  "We  cannot  now,  however, 
give  even  an  abstract  of  the  story;  and  shall  venture  but 
on  a  brief  citation,  from  the  most  striking  of  its  conclud- 
ing scenes.  The  majestic  Rebecca,  our  readers  will  recol- 
lect, had  been  convicted  before  the  grand  master  of  the 
Templars,  and  sentenced  to  die,  unless  a  champion  ap- 
peared to  do  battle  with  her  accuser  before  an  appointed 
day.  The  appointed  day  at  last  arrives.  Rebecca  is 
led  out  to  the  scaffold — faggots  are  prepared  by  the  side 
of  the  lists — and  in  the  lists  appears  the  relentless 
Templar,  mounted  and  armed  for  the  encounter-  No 
champion  appears  for  Rebecca ;  and  the  heralds  ask  her 
if  she  yields  herself  as  justly  condemned. 

"  '  Say  to  the  Grand  Master,*  replied  Rebecca,  '  that  I  maintain  mj 
innocence,  and  do  not  yield  me  as  justly  condemned,  lest  I  become 
guilty  of  mine  own  blood.  Say  to  him,  that  I  challenge  such  delay  as 
his  forms  will  permit,  to  see  if  God,  whose  opportunity  is  in  man's 
extremity,  will  raise  me  up  a  deliverer;  and  when  such  uttermost 
space  is  passed,  may  his  Holy  will  be  done ! '  The  herald  retired  to 
carry  this  answer  to  the  Grand  Master.  —  *  God  forbid,'  said  Lucas 
Beaumanoir,  *  that  Jew  or  Pagan  should  impeach  us  of  injustice.  — 
Until  the  shadows  be  cast  from  the  west  to  the  eastward,  will  we  wait 
to  see  if  a  champion  will  appear  for  this  unfortunate  woman.* " 

The  hours  pass  away — and  the  shadows  begin  to 
pass  to  the  eastward.  The  assembled  multitudes  mur- 
mur with  impatience,  and  compassion — and  the  Judges 
whisper  to  each  other,  that  it  is  time  to  proceed  to 
doom. 

"At  this  instant  a  knight,  urging  his  horse  to  speed,  appeared  on 
the  plain  advancing  towards  the  lists.  An  hundred  voices  exclaimed, 
'  A  champion !  a  champion  !  *  And,  despite  the  prepossession  and  pre- 
jxidices  of  the  multitude,  they  shouted  unanimously  as  the  knight  rode 
rapidly  into  the  tilt-yard.  To  the  summons  of  the  herald,  who  demanded 
his  rank,  his  name,  and  purpose,  the  stranger  knight  answered  readily 
and  boldly,  *I  am  a  good  knight  and  noble,  come  hitherto  sustain 
with  lance  and  sword  the  just  and  lawful  quarrel  of  this  damsel, 
Rebecca,  daughter  of  Isaac  of  York  ;  to  uphold  the  doom  pronounced 
against  her  to  be  false  and  truthless  ;  and  to  defy  Sir  Brian  de  Bois- 
Guilbert,  as  a  traitor,  murtherer,  and  liar.'  '  The  stranger  must  first 
show,*  said  Malvoisin,  *that  he  is  a  good  Knight,  and  of  honourable 
lineage.  The  Temple  sendeth  not  forth  her  champions  against  name- 
less men,*  — <  My  name,*  said  the  Knight,   raising  his  helmet^   *ift 
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better  known,  my  lineage  more  pure,  Molvoisin,  than  thine  own.  I 
am  Wilfrid  of  Ivanhoe.'— *I  will  not  fight  with  theo,'  «ii<l  the 
Tt^mplor,  in  a  ctiungcd  iinil  hollow  voice.  'Get  thy  wuunda  healed* 
purvey  thee  a  better  horee,  and  it  may  be  I  will  huld  it  worth  my 
while  lo  8C0ur(;e  out  of  thee  this  biiyish  spirit  of  bruvade.'  —  *  Ha! 
proud  Templar,*  said  Ivanhoe,  "^ha^it  thou  forgotten  thnt  twice  didst 
thou  fall  before  this  Innce  ?  Reinenilwr  the  lists  at  Acre  —  remember 
the  Passatfe  uf  ArniH  at  Ashhy — n^iK'nibcr  thy  proud  viiuiit  in  the 
halls  of  Rolherwood,  and  tlie  gage  of  your  gold  chain  ngninst  my 
reliquary,  that  thou  wouldst  do  battle  with  \\  ilfrid  of  Ivanhoe,  and 
recover  the  honour  thou  hadat  lost!  By  that  reliquary,  and  the  holy 
relique  it  cuntain^i,  I  will  proclaim  tliee,  Templar,  a  coward  in  every 
court  in  Europe  —  in  every  Preeeplory  ot  thine  Order  —  unless  thou 
do  battle  without  farther  delay.* —  Bois-Guilbcrt  turned  hiB  cuuntC' 
naoce  irresolutely  towanU  Rebeeca,  anc]  then  exchiime*!,  looking 
fiercely  at  Ivauhoe,  *  Dog  of  a  Saxon,  take  thy  Innce,  and  prepare  for 
th«  death  thou  ha$t  drawn  upon  thee!* —  *  Does  the  Grand  Mooter 
allow  me  the  combat?'  said  Ivanhoe.  —  *I  may  not  deny  what  you 
»havo  challenged,*  said  the  Grand  Master,  *yet  I  would  thou  wert  in 
■'better  plight  to  do  brtltle.  An  enemy  of  our  Order  hast  thou  ever 
IVrcD,  yet  would  I  liave  thee  lumourably  met  with.'  —  'Thus  —  thus 
I  am,  and  not  otherwise,'  said  Ivunhoe  ;  *  it  i^  the  judgment  of 
iod  !  —  to  his  keeping  I  commend  myself.* " 

We  cannot  make  room  for  the  whole  of  this  catas- 

;rophe.     The  overtired  hoi'se  of  Ivanhoe   falls   in   the 

ock;  but  the  Templar,  though  scarcely  touched  by 

the  lance  of  hia  adversiiry,  reels,  and  falls  also ;  —  and 

when  they  seek  to  raise  him,  is  found  to  be  uttt-riy  dead  ! 

a  victim  to  his  ow-n  contending  passions. 

TV*e  will  /rive  but  one  scene  more —  and  it  is  in  honour 
of  the  Divuie  Rebecca  —  for  the  fate  of  all  the  rest  may 
ily  be  divined.     Richard  forgives  his  brother;  and 
r'iLfrid  weds  Rowena. 


"It  was  upon  the  second  morning  after  this  happy  bridal,  that  the 
Lady  Rowena  was  made  acquainted  by  her  handmaid  Klgitha,  that  a 
damsel  desired  admission  to  her  presence,  and  solicited  that  their  parh^y 
might  be  without  witness.  Rowena  wondered,  hesitated,  became 
curiouit,  and  ended  ]>y  commanding  the  damsel  to  be  admitted,  and 
her  attendanls  to  withilraw.  —  She  entered  —  a  noble  and  command- 
ure  ;  the  long  white  veil  in  which  she  was  shrouded,  over- 
ing  rather  than  concealing  the  elegance  and  majesty  of  her 
Her  d^nncanour  wan  that  of  respect,  unmingled  by  the  leut 
cither  of  fear,  or  of  a  wi:!U  to  propitiate  favour.  Rowena  was 
er  readv  to  ackiiowk^lge  the  cluim-s  and  attend  to  the  feelings  of 
_  Jiers.  She  arose,  and  would  have  conducted  the  lovely  stranger  to  « 
■eat;  but  she  looked  at  Elgitha,  and  again  intimated  a  wish  to  die- 
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course  with  the  Lad^  Rowena  alone.  KIgitha  had  no  sooner  retired 
with  unwilling  steps,  than,  to  the  surprise  of  the  Lady  of  Zvanhoe, 
her  fair  visitant  kneeled  suddenly  on  one  knee,  pressed  her  hands  to 
her  forehead,  and,  hending  her  head  to  the  ground,  in  spite  of  Rowena's 
resistance,  kissed  the  embroidered  hem  of  her  tunic  —  '  What  means 
this  ?'  said  the  surprised  bride  ;  *or  why  do  you  offer  to  me  a  defer- 
ence so  unusual?'  —  *  Because  to  you,  Lady  of  Ivan  hoe,  *  said 
Kebecca,  rising  up  and  resuming  the  usual  quiet  dignity  of  her 
manner,  '  I  may  lawfully,  and  without  rebuke,  pay  the  debt  of  grati- 
tude which  I  owe  to  Wilfrid  of  Ivanhoe.  I  am  —  forgive  the  boldness 
which  has  offered  to  you  the  homage  of  my  country  —  I  am  the  un- 
happy Jewess,  for  whom  your  husband  hazarded  his  life  against  such 
fearful  odds  in  the  tilt  yard  of  Templestowe. '  —  *  Damsel, '  said 
Rowena,  '  Wilfrid  of  Ivanhoe  on  that  day  rendered  back  but  in  a 
slight  measure  your  unceasing  charity  towards  him  in  his  wounds  and 
misfortunes.  Speak,  is  there  aught  remains  in  which  he  and  I  can 
serve  thee?* — 'Nothing,'  said  Rebecca,  calmly,  *  unless  you  will 
transmit  to  him  my  grateful  farewell.'  —  *  You  leave  England,  then,' 
said  Rowena,  scarce  recovering  the  surprise  of  this  extraordinary 

visit *  I  leave  it,  lady,  ere  this  moon  again  changes.     My  father 

hath  a  brother  high  in  favour  with  Mohammed  Boabdil,  King  of 
Grenada  —  thither  we  go,  secure  of  peace  and  protection,  for  the 
payment  of  such  ransom  as  the  Moslem  exact  from  our  people.'  — 
*  And  are  you  not  then  as  well  protected  in  England  ? '  said  Rowena. 
*My  husband  has  favour  with  the  King  —  the  King  himself  is  just 
and  generous.'  —  'Lady,*  said  Rebecca,  *I  doubt  it  not  —  but 
England  is  no  safe  abode  for  tlie  children  of  my  people.  Ephraim  is 
an  heartless  dove  —  Issachar  an  over-laboured  drudge,  which  stoops 
between  two  burthens.  Not  in  a  land  of  war  and  blood,  sur- 
rounded by  hostile  neighbours,  and  distracted  by  internal  factions, 
can  Israel  hope  to  rest  during  her  wanderings.*  —  'But  you,  maiden,* 
said  Rowena  —  *  you  surely  can  have  nothing  to  fear.  She 
who  nursed  the  sick-bed  of  Ivanhoe,'  she  continued,  rising  with 
enthusiasm  —  '  she  can  have  nothing  to  fear  in  England,  where  Saxon 
and  Norman  will  contend  who  shall  most  do  her  honour. '  —  *  Thy 
speech  is  fair,  lady,'  said  Rebecca,  '  and  thy  purpose  fairer  ;  but  it  may 
not  be  —  there  is  a  gulph  betwixt  us.  Our  breeding,  our  faith,  alike 
forbid  either  to  pass  over  it.  Farewell !  —  yet,  ere  I  go,  indulge  me  one 
request.  The  bridal  veil  hangs  over  thy  face ;  raise  it,  and  let  me  see 
the  features  of  which  fame  speaks  so  highly.* — 'They  are  scarce 
worthy  of  being  looked  upon,*  said  Kowena  ;  *  but,  expecting  the 
same  from  my  visitant,  I  remove  the  veil.'  —  She  took  it  off  accord- 
ingly, and  partly  from  the  consciousness  of  beauty,  partly  from  bash- 
fulness,  she  blushed  so  intensely,  that  cheek,  brow,  neck,  and  bosom, 
were  suffused  with  crimson.  Rebecca  blushed  also,  but  it  was  a  mo- 
mentary feeling  ;  and,  mastered  by  higher  emotions,  past  slowly  from 
her  features  like  the  crimson  cloud,  which  changes  colour  when  the 
sun  sinks  below  the  horizon. 

"  *  Lady,*  she  said,  *  the  countenance  you  have  deigned  to  show  me 
will  long  dwell  in  my  remembrance.     There  reigns  in  it  gentleness 
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I  mod  goodness  ;  find  if  n  tingt!  uf  (he  worUIV  pride  or  vanities  mar  mix 
|With  an  expression  «o  lovely,  bow  may  we  chide  that  whicli  i«  of 
Mirth  fur  htmring  some  colour  of  its  origiiml  ?  Long,  long  shall  I  re- 
pomber  your  foAtures,  nnd  bless  God  thnt  I  leave  ray  noble  deliverer 
buitnl  with  ■  —-'  She  stopped  i^hnrt  — her  eyes  lilled  with  tears.  She 
liastily  wiped  them,  uud  an.«wered  to  the  anxious  inquiries  of  Howeoa 
—  '  I  am  well,  hidy  —  well.  Bui  my  heart  swells  wl»en  I  think  of 
Torquibtone  nnd  the  lists  of  Templestowe!  —  rorewell!  One,  the 
most  trifling  part  of  my  duty,  remains  undiseharfred.  Accept  this 
ea^kct  —  startle  not  at  its  cod  tents-'  —  Itowena  opened  the  small  silver- 
ccha:^<l  casket,  and  perceived  a  carcnnel,  or  necklarc,  with  ear-jcwelR,  of 
iiamonds,  which  were  visibly  of  ininieii'<r  value.  —  'It  is  imposRible/she 
lid,  tendorinjr  baok  the  casket.  *  I  dare  not  accept  a  gift  of  such  conse- 
|uenee.*  - — '  Yet  keep  it,  hi'ly,'  returned  Rebecca.  —  *  Let  me  not  think 
rou  ilcem  so  wretchedly  ill  of  my  nation  as  your  comtnona  believe. 
Think  ye  that  I  prize  these  .sparkling  fragments  of  stone  above  my 
iherty  f  or  that  my  fuiher  values  them  in  comparison  to  the  honour  of 
[lis  only  child?  Accept  them,  lady  —  to  me  they  are  vuhieless.  1  will 
never  wear  jewels  more.' — 'Ytui  are  then  unhappy,'  said  Unwenn, 
truck  wiiji  the  manner  in  which  Hebeccft  tillered  the  lost  words. 
*  O,  remain  with  us  —  the  counsel  of  holy  men  will  wean  you  from 
your  unhappy  law,  and  I  will  be  a  si;iter  to  you." —  '  No,  lady,'  an- 
swered Rebecca,  the  ^me  calm  melancholy  reigning  in  her  soft  voice 
and  beautiful  fnntures  —  Mhat  may  not  be.  I  may  not  change  the 
faith  of  my  fathers,  like  a  ^annent  unsuited  to  the  climate  in  which  I 
seek  to  dwell;  and  unliHppy,  lady,  I  will  not  be.  He  to  whom  I  de- 
licate my  future  life  will  be  my  comforter,  if!  do  His  will.' — 'Have 
5U  then  convent?,  to  one  of  which  you  mean  to  retire? '  asked  Kowena. 
C— *No,  lady,"  said  the  Jewess;  'but  among  our  people,  sinci'  the  time 
of  Abraham  downward,  have  been  wouien  who  have  devoted  their 
lioughts  to  Heaven,  and  their  actions  to  works  of  kindness  to  men, 
ending  the  sick,  feeding  the  hungry,  and  relieving  the  distressed, 
luiung  these  will  Rebecca  be  numbered.  Say  this  to  thy  lord,  should 
tie  inquire  after  the  fate  of  her  whose  life  he  saved  ! '  —  There  was  an 
nvoluntary  tremor  in  Reheeea's  voice,  and  a  tenderness  of  accent, 
Iwhieh  |K'rhaps  betrayed  more  than  she  would  willingly  have  expressed. 
She  husteued  to  bid  Rowena  adieu.  —  'Farewell,'  she  eaid,  'may  He, 
'  who  made,  both  Jew  and  Christian,  shower  down  on  you  his  choicest 
blessings  I  ' 
^^  *^  She  glided  from  the  aparrment,  leaving  Rowena  surprised  as  if  a 
^BTision  hud  passed  before  her.  The  fair  Saxon  related  the  singular 
conference  to  her  husband,  nn  w  hose  mind  it  made  a  deep  impression. 
He  lived  long  and  happily  with  Rowena;  for  they  wei-e  nttaehed  to 
leach  other  by  the  bonds  or  early  affertion,  nnd  tliey  loved  each  other 
Hhe  more,  from  recollection  of  the  obstacles  whicli  had  imjwded  their 
luoion.  Vet  it  would  be  inquiring  too  curiously  to  ask,  whether  the 
(xecoUectiou  of  Rrhecca'fl  beauty  and  magnanimity  did  not  recur  to 
-his  mind  more  frequently  than  the  fair  descendant  of  Alfred  might 
lOltogether  liave  approved." 

o  3 
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The  work  before  us  shows  at  least  as  much  genius  as 
any  of  those  with  which  it  must  now  be  numbered  — 
and  excites,  perhaps,  at  least  on  the  first  perusal,  as 
strong  an  interest:  But  it  does  not  delight  so  deeply  — 
and  we  rather  think  it  will  not  please  so  long.  Rebecca 
is  almost  the  only  lovely  being  in  the  story — and  she  is 
evidently  a  creature  of  the  fancy — a  mere  poetical  per- 
sonification. Next  to  her —  for  Isaac  is  but  a  milder  Shy- 
lock,  and  by  no  means  more  natural  than  his  original — 
the  heartiest  interest  is  excited  by  the  outlaws  and  their 
merry  chief — because  the  tone  and  manners  ascribed 
to  them  are  more  akin  to  those  that  prevailed  among 
the  yeomanry  of  later  days,  than  those  of  the  Knights, 
Priors,  and  Princes,  are  to  any  thing  with  which  a  more 

recent  age  has  been  acquainted Cedric  the  Saxon,  with 

his  thralls,  and  Bois-Guilbert  the  Templar  with  his  Moors, 
are  to  us  but  theoretical  or  mythological  persons.  We 
know  nothing  about  them — and  never  feel  assured  that 
we  fully  comprehend  their  drift,  or  enter  rightly  into  their 
feelings.  The  same  genius  which  now  busies  us  with 
their  concerns,  might  have  excit«d  an  equal  interest  for 
the  adventures  of  Oberon  and  Pigwiggin — or  for  any 
imaginary  community  of  Giants,  Amazons,  or  Cynoce- 
phali.  The  interest  we  do  take  is  in  the  situations — 
and  the  extremes  oi'  peril,  heroism,  and  atrocity  in 
which  the  great  latitude  of  the  fiction  enables  the  author 
to  indulge.  Even  with  this  advantage,  we  soon  feel, 
not  only  that  the  characters  he  brings  before  us  are 
contrary  to  our  experience,  but  that  they  are  actually 
impossible.  There  could  in  fact  have  been  no  such 
state  of  society  as  that  of  which  the  story  before  us  pro- 
fesses to  give  us  but  samples  and  ordinary  results.  In 
a  country  beset  with  sucli  worthies  as  Front-de-BoBuf, 
Malvoisin,  and  the  rest,  Isaac  the  Jew  could  neither 
have  grown  rich,  nor  lived  to  old  age ;  and  no  Rebecca 
could  either  have  acquired  her  delicacy,  or  preserved  her 
honour.  Neither  could  a  plump  Prior  Aymer  have  fol- 
lowed venery  in  woods  swarming  with  the  merry  men  of 
Robin  Hood. — Rotherwood  must  have  been  burned  to 
the  ground  two  or  three  times  in  every  year — and  all 
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the  knights  and  thanes  of  the  land  been  killed  off  nearly 
as  often.  The  thing,  in  short,  when  calmly  considerea, 
cannot  be  I'eceived  as  a  reality;  and,  after  gazing  for 
a  while  on  the  splendid  pageant  which  it  presents, 
and  admiring  the  exaggerated  beings  who  counterfeit, 
in  their  grand  style,  the  passions  and  feelings  of  our 
poor  human  nature,  we  soon  "find  that  we  must  turn 
again  toour  Waverleys,  and  Antiquaries,  and  Old  Mor- 
talities, and  become  acquainted  Avilh  our  neighbours  and 
ourselves,  and  our  duties,  and  dangers,  and  true  feli- 
cities, in  the  exquisite  pictures  which  our  uiithur  there 
exhibits  of  the  foUit^s  we  daily  witness  or  display,  and  of 
the  prejudices,  habits,  and  affections,  by  which  we  are 
Btill  hourly  obstructed,  governed,  or  cheered. 

We  end,  therefore,  as  we  began — by  preferring  the 
home  scenes,  and  the  copies  of  originals  which  we  Snow 
—  hut  admiring,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  fancy  and 
judgment  and  feeling  by  which  this  more  distant  and 
ideal  prospect  is  enriched.  It  is  a  splendid  Poem — and 
contaii»s  matter  enough  for  six  good  Ti*agetlics.  As  it 
is,  it  will  make  a  gk»rioLis  raelodrarne  for  the  end  of  the 
season.  Perhaps  tlie  author  does  better — for  us  and 
for  himself — by  AATiting  more  novels:  But  wc  have  an 
earnest  wish  that  he  would  try  his  hand  in  the  actual 
'V)w  of  Shaksi>eare  —  venture  fairly  witliln  Ills  enchanted 
circle  —  and  reassert  the  Dramatic  Sovereignty  of  Eng- 
ind,  by  putting  forth  a  genuine  Tragedy  of  passion, 
mcy,  and  incident.  He  lias  all  the  qualifications  to  en- 
ire  success* — except  pci'haps  the  art  of  compression  ; 
-for  we  suspect  it  would  cost  him  no  little  effort  to 
"confine  his  story,  and  thetlevelopment  of  his  characters, 
to  some  fifty  or  sixty  small  pages.  Hut  the  attempt  is 
worth  making  ;  and  he  may  be  certain  that  he  cannot 
ail  without  gloiy. 

Wii  tiikc  it  for  granted,  tliat  the  charming  extrot-tfl  from  "  Old 
M,"  that  are  occasionftlly  given  as  muttons  to  the  chapters  of  this 
Home  of  his  other  work?,  are  original  compoflitions  of  the  author 
Rte  prose  they  garnish  :  —  and  they  show  that  he  is  not  less  a  master 
the  most  beautiful  style  of  Dramatic  versification,  than  of  uU  the 
jber  and  more  inward  secrets  of  tliat  forgotten  art. 
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(June,  1822.) 

The  Fortunes  of  Nigel  By  the  Author  of  «  Waverley," 
"Kenilworth,"  &c  In  3  vols.  12mo,  pp.950.  Edin- 
burgh, Constable  and  Co.     1822. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  in  us  to  review  this  authoi^a 
works  in  groups,  rather  than  in  single  pieces ;  for  we 
should  never  otherwise  have  been  able  to  keep  up  both 
with  him  and  with  our  other  business.  Even  as  it  is,  we 
find  we  have  let  him  run  so  far  ahead,  that  we  have 
how  rather  more  of  him  on  hand  than  we  can  well  get 
through  at  a  sitting ;  and  are  in  danger  of  forgetting 
the  early  part  of  the  long  series  of  stories  to  which  we  are 
thus  obliged  to  look  back,  or  of  finding  it  forgotten  by 
the  public — or  at  least  of  having  the  vast  assemblage  of 
events  and  characters  that  now  lie  before  us  something 
jumbled  and  confounded,  both  in  our  own  recollections 
and  that  of  our  admiring  readers. 

Our  last  particular  notice,  we  think,  was  of  Ivanhoe, 
in  the  end  of  1819 ;  and  in  the  two  years  that  have 
since  elapsed,  we  have  had  the  Monastery,  the  Abbot, 
Kenilworth,  the  Pirates,  and  Nigel, — one,  two,  three, 
four,  fiYQ^ — large  original  works  from  the  same  fertile 
and  inexhaustible  pen.  It  is  a  strange  manufacture! 
and,  though  depending  entirely  on  invention  and  ori- 
ginal fancy,  really  seems  to  proceed  with  all  the  steadi- 
ness and  regularity  of  a  thing  that  was  kept  in  operation 
by  industry  and  application  alone.  Our  whole  frater- 
nity, for  example,  with  all  the  works  of  all  other  writers 
to  supply  them  with  materials,  are  not  half  so  sure  of 
bringing  out  their  two  volumes  in  the  year,  as  this  one 
author,  with  nothing  but  his  own  genius  to  depend  on, 
is  of  bringing  out  his  six  or  seven.  There  is  no  instance 
of  any  such  experiment  being  so  long  continued  with 
success ;  and,  according  to  all  appearances,  it  is  just  as 
far  from  a  termination  now,  as  it  was  at  the  beginning. 
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It'  it  were  only  for  the  singularity  of  the  thing,  it  would 
be  worth  while  to  chi'^nicle  the  actual  course  and  pro- 
gress of  this  extraordinary  adventure. 

Of  the  two  iirst  works  we  liave  mentioned,  the  Monas- 
tery and  the  Abbot,  we  have  tbe  least  to  say ;  and  we 
believe  the  public  have  the  least  curiosity  to  know  our 
opinion.  They  are  certainly  the  least  nieritorion.s  ot'tlie 
whole  series,  either  subsequent  or  preceding;  and  while 
they  are  decidedly  worse  than  the  otlier  works  of  the 
same  author,  we  are  not  sure  that  we  can  say,  as  we 
have  done  of  some  of  his  other  failures,  that  tliey  are 
better  than  those  of  any  other  recent  writer  of  fiction. 
So  conspicuous,  indeed,  was  their  inferiority,  tliat  we  at 
one  time  apprehended  that  we  should  have  been  called 
ui>on  to  interfere  before  our  time,  and  to  admonish  the 
author  of  the  hazanl  to  which  he  was  exposing  his  fame. 
But  as  he  lias  since  redeemed  that  slip,  we  shall  now 
pass  it  over  liglitly,  and  meanly  notice  one  or  two  things 
that  still  live  in  our  remembrance. 

We  do  not  tliink  tfjc  White  Lady  and  the  other 
supernatural  agencies,  the  worst  bk'iuish  of  *•  The 
Monastery."  On  the  contrary,  tlie  first  appai'ition  of 
the  spirit  by  her  lonely  fountain  (though  borrowed  from 
Lord  liyron's  Witch  of  the  Alps  in  Manfrud),  as  welt  as 
the  effect  of  the  interview  on  the  mind  of  the  young 
aspirant  to  whom  she  i^venls  liorself,  have  always  ap- 
peared to  us  to  be  very  beiiufil^ully  imagiut'd.  lU»t  we 
must  confess,  that  their  suhsequent  descent  into  an 
alabaster  cavern,  and  tlic  seizure  of  a  stolen  Bible  from 
an  altar  blazing  with  cold  tlaines,  is  ii  tiction  of  a  more 
ignoble  stock;  and  looks  very  like  iin  nnlitcky  combin- 
ation of  a  French  fairy  tide  and  a  dull  German  romance. 
The  Eupimist  to<j,  Sir  Piercie  Shufton,  is  a  mere  nui- 
sance throughout.  Nor  can  we  remendier  tiny  incident 
in  an  unsuccessful  farce  more  utterly  absur<l  and  pitiable, 
than  the  remendsrance  of  tailorHliij)  that  is  supposed  to 
be  conjured  up  in  the  mind  of  thisclnvalrous  person,  by 
the  presentment  of  the  fairy's  bodkin  to  his  eyes.  Tliere 
is  something  ineffably  poor  at  once,  and  extravagant,  in 
the  idea  of  a  solid  silver  inaplement  being  taken  from 
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the  hair  of  a  spiritual  and  shadowy  being,  for  the  sage 
purpose  of  making  an  earthly  coxcomb  angry  to  no  ena; 
—  while  our  delight  at  this  happy  imagination  is  not 
a  little  heightened  by  reflecting  that  it  is  all  the  time 
utterly  unintelligible,  how  the  mere  exhibition  of  a  lady's 
bodkin  should  remind  any  man  of  a  tailor  in  his  pedi- 
gree —  or  be  thought  to  import  such  a  disclosure  to  the 
spectators. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  gross  faults,  and  the  ge- 
neral flatness  of  the  monkish  parts  —  including  that  of 
tlie  Sub-prior,  which  is  a  failure  in  spite  of  considerable 
labour  —  it  would  be  absurd  to  rank  this  with  common 
novels,  or  even  to  exclude  it  from  the  file  of  the  author's 
characteristic  productions.  It  has  both  humour,  and 
fancy,  and  pathos  enough,  to  maintain  its  title  to  such 
a  distinction.  The  aspiring  temper  of  Halbert  Glendin- 
ning,  the  rustic  establishment  at  Glendearg,  the  picture 
of  Christie  of  Clinthill,  and,  above  all,  the  scenes  at  the 
castle  of  Avenel,  are  all  touched  with  the  hand  of  4 
master.  Julian's  dialogue,  or  soliloquy  rather,  to  his 
hawk,  in  presence  of  his  paramour,  witn  its  accompani- 
ments and  sequel,  is  as  powerful  as  any  thing  the  author 
has  produced;  and  the  tragic  and  historical  scenes  that 
lead  to  the  conclusion  are  also,  for  the  most  part,  excel- 
lent. It  is  a  work,  in  short,  which  pleases  more  upon  a 
second  reading  than  at  first  —  as  we  not  only  pass  over 
the  Euphuism  and  other  dull  passages,  but,  being  aware 
of  its  defects,  no  longer  feel  the  disappointment  and 
provocation  Avhich  are  apt,  on  their  first  excitement,  to 
make  us  unjust  to  its  real  merits. 

In  point  of  real  merit,  **  The  Abbot"  is  not  much 
better,  we  think,  than  the  Monastery — but  it  is  fuller  of 
historical  painting,  and,  in  the  higher  scenes,  has  per- 
haps a  deeper  and  more  exalted  interest.  The  Popish 
zealots,  whether  in  the  shape  of  prophetic  crones,  or 
heroic  monks,  are  very  tiresome  personages.  Catherine 
Seytou  is  a  Avilful  deterioration  of  Diana  Vernon,  and  is 
far  too  pert  and  confident ;  while  her  paramour  Roland 
Graime  is,  for  a  good  part  of  the  work,  little  better  than 
a  blackguard  boy,  who  should  have  had  his  head  broken 
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twice  a  day,  and  beon  put  nightly  in  the  stockft,  for  his 
impertinence.  Some  ot*  the  scenes  at  Lochleven  are  of  a 
different  jiitch  ; — ^tliough  the  ibrnijil  and  mensured  sar- 
casms which  the  (^ueen  and  Lady  Douglas  interchange 
with  such  solemn  verbosity,  have  a  very  heavy  and  un- 
natural effect.  These  faults,  however,  are  amply  re- 
deemed by  the  beauties  with  which  they  are  nunglcd. 
There  are  some  grand  passages,  of  enthusiitsm  and 
devoted  courage,  in  Catherine  Seyton.  Tlie  escape  from 
Lochleven  is  given  \vitli  great  effect  and  spirit  —  mid  the 
subsequent  mustering  of  the  Queen^a  adherents,  and 
their  march  to  Langside^  as  well  a:*  the  battle  itself,  are 
fuD  of  life  and  colouring.  The  noble  l>earing  and  sad 
and  devote<i  love  of  George  Douglas  —  the  brawl  on  the 
streets  of  Edinburgh  and  the  scenes  at  llolyrood,  both 
serious  and  comic,  as  well  as  many  of  (he  ininor  charac- 
ters, such  as  the  Kx-abbot  of  St.  ^laiy's  mctamorplio.sed 
into  the  hutuble  gaixlener  of  Lochleven,  are  all  in  the 
genuine  manner  of  the  author,  and  could  not  have  pro- 
ceeded fmm  any  other  hand.  On  tlic  whole,  however, 
the  work  is  uusatisfacUiry,  and  too  deficient  in  design 
and  unit^'.  We  do  not  know  why  it  should  have  been 
called  "  The  Abbot,"  as  that  personage  has  scnrcely  any 
thing  to  do  with  it.  As  an  historical  sketch,  it  has  nei- 
ther beginning  nor  end;  —  nor  does  the  time  which  it 
embracer*  possess  any  peculiar  interest: — ^and  for  a  his- 
tory of  Itolatid  Gneme,  which  is  the  only  denomination 
that  can  give  it  coherence,  the  narrative  is  not  only  far 
too  slight  and  insignificant  in  itself,  but  is  too  much 
broken  in  upon  by  higher  persons  and  weightier  affairs, 
to  retain  any  of  the  interest  which  it  might  otherwise 
have  possessed. 

"  Kenilwortli,"  however,  is  a  flight  of  another  wing  — 
and  rises  almost,  if  not  altogether,  to  the  level  of 
Ivanhoe ;  displaying,  perhaps,  as  much  power  in  as- 
sembling together,  and  distributing  in  striking  groups, 
the  copious  historical  materials  of  that  romantic  age,  as 
the  other  does  in  eking  out  their  scantiness  by  the 
riches  of  the  author's  imagination.  Elizabeth  herself, 
surrounded  as  she  is  with  fively  and  imposing  recollec- 
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tioDS,  was  a  difficult  personage  to  bring  prominently  for- 
ward in  a  work  of  fiction :  But  the  task,  we  think,  is 
here  not  only  fearlessly,  but  admirably  performed ;  and 
the  character  brought  out,  not  merely  with  the  most 
unsparing  fulness,  but  with  the  most  brilliant  and  seduc- 
ing effect.  Leicester  is  less  happy ;  and  we  have  cer- 
tainly a  great  deal  too  much  both  of  the  blackguardism 
of  Michael  Lambourne,  the  atrocious  \'illany  of  Vamey 
and  Foster,  and  the  magical  dealings  of  Alasco  and 
Wayland  Smith.  Indeed,  almost  all  the  lower  agents  in 
the  performance  have  a  sort  of  demoniacal  character; 
and  the  deep  and  disgusting  guilt  by  which  most  of  the 
main  incidents  are  developed,  make  a  splendid  passage 
of  English  history  read  like  the  Newgate  Calendar,  and 
give  a  certain  horror  to  the  stor3%  which  is  neither 
agreeable  to  historical  truth,  nor  attractive  in  a  work  of 
imagination. 

The  great  charm  andglorv  of  the  piece,  however,  con- 
sists in  the  magnificence  and  vivacity  of  the  descriptions 
Avith  which  it  abounds ;  and  which  set  before  our  eyes, 
with  a  fi-eshness  and  force  of  colouring  which  can 
scarcely  ever  be  gained  except  by  actual  observation,  all 
the  pomp  and  stateliness,  the  glitter  and  solemnity,  of 
that  heroic  reign.  The  moving  picture  of  Elizabeth's 
night  entry  to  Kenilworth  is  given  with  such  spirit, 
richness,  and  copiousness  of  detail,  that  we  seem  actually 
transported  to  the  middle  of  the  scene.  We  feel  the 
press,  and  hear  the  music  and  the  din  —  and  descry, 
amidst  the  fading  lights  of  a  summer  eve,  the  majestical 
pacings  and  waving  banners  that  surround  the  march  of 
the  heroic  Queen  ;  while  the  mixture  of  ludicrous  inci- 
dents, and  the  ennui  that  steals  on  the  lengthened 
parade  and  fatiguing  preparation,  give  a  sense  of  truth 
and  reality  to  the  sketch,  that  seems  to  belong  rather  to 
recent  recollection  than  mere  ideal  conception.  We  be- 
lieve, in  short,  that  we  have  at  this  moment  as  lively  and 
distinct  an  impression  of  the  whole  scene,  as  we  shall 
have  in  a  few  weeks  of  a  similar  Joyous  Entry,  for 
which  preparations  are  now  making*  m  this  our  loyal 
*  The  visit  of  George  IV.  to  Edinburgh  in  July,  1822. 
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^■etropolis, — and  of  which  we  hope,  before  that  time,  to 
^B  spectators.  The  account  of  Leicester's  princely  hos- 
l^itulity,  and  of  the  royal  divertisements  that  ensued, — 
^he  feustiugs  and  huntings,  the  flatteries  and  dissein- 
^■tngs,  the  pride,  the  jealousy,  the  ambition,  the  revenge, 
^B-arv  all  portrayed  vnth  the  same  animating  [K'licil, 
^■nd  leave  every  thing  behind,  but  some  rival  works  of 
the  same  unrivalled  artist.     The  most  surprising  piece 

Kmere  description,  however,  that  we  have  i-ver  seen,  is 
It  of  Amy's  maguiticent  apartments  at  Cumnor  Place, 
1  of  the  di'ess  and  beaxity  of  tl»e  lovely  creature  for 
;om  they  were  adorned.  We  had  no  idea  before  tliat 
holstery  and  millinery  could  be  matle  so  en<jaging ;  and 
ugh  we  are  aware  that  it  is  the  living  Beauty  that 
iVe.**  its  enchantment  to  the  scene,  and  breathes  over 
whole  an  air  of  voluptuousness,  innocence,  and  pity, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the  vivid  and  clear  present- 
ment of  the  visible  objects  by  which  slie  is  surrounded, 
and  the  untitpie  splendour  in  which  she  is  enshrined,  not 
only   strengthen    our   impressions   of  the    reality,   but 

Ktually  fascinate  and  deliglitus  in  themselves, — just  as 
e  draperies  and  still-life  in  a  grand  historical  picture 
ten  divide  our  admiration  with  the  pnthetic  effect  of 
e  stor)'  told  by  the  [)rineipul  figures.  Tlie  catastrophe 
of  the  unfortunate  Amy  herself  is  too  sickening  and  full 
of  pity  to  be  endured  ;  and  we  shrink  from  the  recollec- 
tion of  it,  as  we  Nvmld  fi*om  that  of  a  recent  calamity  of 
our  own.  The  part  of  Tresslliun  is  unfortunate  on  the 
whole,  though  it  contains  touches  of  interest  and  beauty. 
The  sketch  of  young  Kaleigh  is  splendid,  and  in  excellent 
keeping  with  every  thing  beside  it.  More,  we  think,  might 
have  lx»en  niade  of  tlie  desolate  age  anil  broken-hearted 
anguish  of  Sir  Hugh  Robsart ;  though  there  are  one  or 
two  little  traits  of  his  paternal  love  and  crushctl  affection, 
that  are  inin»itably  sweet  and  pathetic,  and  wliich  might 
have  lost  their  effect,  perhaps,  if  tlie  scene  imd  been  ex- 
tended. We  do  not  care  nnich  about  the  goblin  dwarf, 
nor  the  host,  nor  the  mercer,  —  nor  any  of  the  other 
characters.  They  are  all  too  fantastical  and  affected. 
They  seem  copied  rather  from  the  quaiutness  of  old 
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plays,  than  the  reality  of  past  and  present  nature ;  and 
serve  better  to  show  what  manner  of  personages  were  to 
be  met  with  in  the  Masks  and  Pageant*  of  the  age,  than 
what  were  actually  to  be  found  in  the  living  population 
of  the  land. 

"  The  Pirates  "  is  a  bold  attempt  to  furnish  out  a  long 
and  eventful  story  from  a  very  narrow  circle  of  society, 
and  a  scene  so  circumscribed  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  any 
great  scope  or  variety  of  action ;  and  its  failure,  in  so 
far  as  it  may  be  thought  to  have  failed,  should,  in  feir- 
ness,  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  this  scantiness  and  defect  of 
the  materials.    The  author,  accordingly,  has  been  obliged 
to  borrow  pretty  largely  from  other  regions.     The  cha- 
racter and  story  of  Mertoun  (which  is  at  once  common- 
place and  extravagant), — that  of  the  Pirate  himself, — 
and  that  of  Halcro  the  poet,  have  no  connection  with  the 
localities  of  Shetland,  or  the  peculiarities  of  an  insular 
life.     ilr.  Yellowlees,  though  he  gives  occasion  to  some 
strong  contrasts,  is  in  the  same  situation.     The  great 
blemish,  however,  of  the  work,  is  the  inconsistency  in 
Cleveland's  character,   or  rather  the  way  in  which  he 
disappoints  us,  by  turning  out  so  much  better  than 
we  had   ex|K*cted — and  yet   substantially  so   ill.     So 
great,  indeed,  is  this  disappointment,  and  so  strong  the 
grounds  of  it.  that  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the 
author  himself  must  Iiave  altered   his  design   in  the 
course  of  the  work ;  and,  finding  himself  at  a  loss  how 
to  make  eitlier  a  demon  or  a  hero  of  the  personage 
whom  ho  had  introduced  with  a  view  to  one  or  other  of 
these  characters,   betook  himself  to  the  expedient  of 
leaving  him  in  tliat  neutml  or  mixed  state,  which,  after 
all,  suits  the  least  with  his  conduct  and  situation,  or 
with  the  effects  which  he  is  supposed  to  produce.     All 
that  wo  SCO  of  hiiu  is  a  daring,  underbred,  forward,  heart- 
loss  follow — very  unlikely,  we  should  sup[K)se,  to  capti- 
vate the  rtifoctions  <if  the  liigh-minded,  romantic  Minna, 
or  even  to  supplant  an  old  friend  in  the  favour  of  the 
honest  Udallor.    The  charm  of  the  book  is  in  the  picture 
of  his  family.     Xoihing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the 
description  of  the  two  sisters,  and  the  gentle  and  inno* 
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cent  flftection  that  continues  to  unite  them,  even  after 
love  has  come  to  divide  their  interests  and  wisljes.  The 
visit  paid  them  by  Noma,  and  the  tale  she  tells  them  at 
midnight,  lead  to  a  fine  display  of  the  j>erf'ert  purity  of 
their  young  hearts,  and  the  native  gentleness  and  dig- 
nity of  their  eharacter.  Tliere  is,  perlmps,  still  moiv 
genius  in  the  development  and  full  exhibition  of  their 
nther's  character ;  who  is  first  introduce-d  to  us  as  little 
else  than  a  jovial,  tlionghtless,  hospitable  housekeeper; 
but  gnulually  discloses  the  most  captivating  tniits,  not 
only  of  kindness  and  courage,  but  of  substantial  gfue- 
fosity  and  delicacy  of  feeling,  without  ever  departing, 
for  an  instant,  from  the  frank  homeliness  of  his  habitual 
demeanour.  Xorna  is  a  new  incarnation  of  Meg  Merri- 
lies,  and  palpably  the  same  in  the  spirit.  Less  degraded 
hi  her  habits  and  associates,  and  less  lofty  and  pathetic  in 
her  denunciations,  she  reconciles  fewer  contradictions, 
and  is,  on  the  whole,  inferior  perhaps  to  her  prototype ; 
but  is  far  above  the  rank  of  a  mere  imitated  or  borrowed 
character.  The  Udaller's  visit  to  her  dwelling  on  the 
Fitful-head  is  admirably  managed,  and  higiily  cli:!i*ac- 
teristic  of  both  parties.  Of  the  humorous  characters, 
Yellowlecs  is  the  best.  Few  things,  indeed,  are  better 
than  the  description  of  his  equestrian  pi-wgression  to  the 
feast  of  the  Udaller.  Claud  Halcro  is  too  fantastical ; 
Bid  peculiarly  out  of  place,  we  should  think,  in  such  a 
l^ion.     A  man,  who  talks  in  quotations  from  ronimon 

f>lay8,  and  proses  eternally  about  glorious  John  Drydcn, 
uckily  is  not  often  to  be  met  with  anywhere,  but  least  of 
all  in  the  (Jrkney  Islands.  Bunce  is  liable  to  the  same 
objection,  —  though  there  are  parts  of  Ins  character,  as 
well  as  that  of  Fletcher  and  the  rest  of  the  crew,  given 
with  intinite  spirit  and  effect.  The  denouement  of  the 
•tory  is  strained  and  iniprnbable,  and  the  conclusion 
rather  unsatisfactory ;  But  the  work,  on  the  whole,  oi)cn8 
up  a  new  world  to  our  curiosity,  and  affords  another 
proof  of  the  extraordinaiy  pliability,  as  well  as  vigour, 
of  the  author's  genius. 

We  come  now  to  the  work  which  has  afforded  us  a 
pretext  for  this  long  retros|>ectlon,  and  which  wc  have 
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approached,  as  befitteth  a  royal  presence,  through  thia 
long  vista  of  preparatory  splendour.  Considering  that 
it  has  now  been  three  months  in  the  hands  of  the  public 

—  and  must  be  about  as  well  known  to  roost  of  our 
readers  as  the  older  works  to  which  we  have  just  alluded 

—  we  do  not  very  well  see  why  we  should  not  deal  with 
it  as  summarily  as  we  have  done  with  them  ;  and,  sparing 
our  dutiful  readers  the  fatigue  of  toiling  through  a  de- 
tail with  which  they  are  alread}'  familiar,  content  our- 
selves with  marking  our  opinion  of  it  in  the  same  gene- 
ral and  comprehensive  manner  that  we  have  ventured 
to  adopt  as  to  those  earlier  productions.  This,  accord- 
ingly, is  the  course  which,  in  the  main,  we  propose  to 
follow ;  though,  for  the  sake  of  our  distant  readers,  as 
well  as  to  give  more  force  and  direct  application  to  our 
general  remarks,  we  must  somewhat  enlarge  the  scale  of 
our  critical  notice. 

This  work,  though  dealing  abundantly  in  invention, 
is,  in  substance,  like  Old  Morality  and  Kenilworth,  of  an 
historical  cliaracter,  and  may  be  correctly  represented 
us  un  attempt  to  describe  and  illustrate,  by  examples, 
the  manners  of  the  court,  and,  generally  speaking,  of  the 
ag(s  of  tJamos  I.  of  England.  And  this,  on  the  whole, 
is  tlio  most  favourable  aspect  under  which  it  can  be  con- 
sidered ;  for,  while  it  certainly  presents  us  with  a  very 
brilliant,  and,  wo  believe,  a  very  faithful  sketch  of  the 
manners  and  habits  of  the  time,  we  cannot  say  that  it 
either  embodies  them  in  a  very  interesting  story,  or  sup- 
plies us  with  any  rich  variety  of  particular  characters. 
Except  King  James  himself,  and  Richie  Moniplies,  there 
is  but  little  individuality  in  the  personages  represented. 
AVe  should  perhaps  add  Master  George  Ileriot;  except 
that  he  is  too  staid  and  prudent  a  person  to  engage  very 
much  of  our  interest.  The  story  is  of  a  very  simple 
structure,  and  may  soon  be  told. 

Lord  Glenvarloch,  a  young  Scottish  nobleman,  whose 
tortunes  had  Ix^en  ruined  by  his  fathers  profusion,  and 
ori>rtiy  by  larire  loans  to  the  Ci^own,  comes  to  London 
Ar-ju:  the  middle  of  James*s  reign,  to  try  what  part  of 
^.L<  debc  may  bo  recoveiXHl  fi*oni  the  justice  of  his  now 
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!)pulent  sovereign.     From  want  of  patronage  and  expe- 
rience, he  is  unsuccessful  in  his  first  application ;  and  is 
kbout  to  ^vithdraw  iti  despair,  when  liis  serving  man, 
Tichard    Moniplies,  falhng  accidentally  in  the  way  of 
George    Heriot,  the    favourite   jeweller  and  occasional 
banker  of  the  King,  that  benevolent  person  (to  whom,  it 
may  not  be  known  to  our  Southern  readers,  Edinburgh 
is  indebted  for  the  most  flourishing  and  best  conducted 
of  her  founded  schools  or  charities)  is  pleased  to  take  an 
interest  in  his  affairs,  and  not  only  represents  his  case 
a  fiivourablc  way  to  the  Sovereign,  but  is  the  means 
"^of  introducing  him  to  another  noblen»an,  with  whose 
son,   Lord  Dalgarno,  he  speedily  forms  a  rather  inau- 
spicious intimacy.      By  this  youth  he  is  initiated  into 
all  the  gaieties  of  the  town  ;  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the 
manners  and  bearing  of  the  men  of  fashion  of  the  time, 
very  lively  picture  is  drawn.     Among  other  things, 
fte  is  encouraged  to  tr}^  his  fortune  at  play ;  but,  beiitg 
jr  and  prudent,  he  plays  but  for  small  sums,  and, 
rather  unhandsomely  we  must  own,  makes  it  a  practice 
to    come   away  after   a   moderate  winning.     On   this 
account  he  is  sliglited  by  Lord  Dalgarno  and  his  more 
mlvcnturous  associates;  and,  having  learned  that  they 
liked  contemptuously  of  hhn,  Hn<l  that  Loixl  IV  had 
j>rejudiced  the  King  and  the   Prince  against  him,  he 
"challenges  him  for  his  perfidy  in  the  Park,  and  actually 
draws  on  lum,  in  the  precincts  of  the  royal  abode.     This 
was,  in  those  days,  a  very  serious  offence ;  and,  to  avoid 
hs  immediate  consequences,  he  is  advised  to  take  refuge 
in  Whitefriars,  tlien  known  by  the  cant  name  of /l/.'Jrt^ui, 
\     and  understood  to  |x>s3ess  the  privileges  of  a  sanctuary 
against  ordinar)'  arrests.     A  propos  of  this  retirement, 
we  have  a  very  striking  and  animated  picture  of  the 
I     bullies  and  bankrupts,  and  swindlers  and  petty  felons  by 
^nrhom  this  city  of  refuge  was  chiefly  inhabited  —  and 
^fcmongwhom  the  young  Lord  has  the  good  luck  to  wit- 
^Biess  a  murder,  committed  on  the  person  of  his  miserly 
^nost.     He  then  bethinks  himself  of  repairing  to  Green- 
wich, where  the  court  was,  throwing  himself  uiK>n  the 
"  lemency  of  the  King,  and  insisting  on  being  confronted 
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with  his  accusers  ;  but  liappening  unfortunately  to  meet 
■with  his  Majesty  in  a  retired  part  of  the  Park  to  which 
he  had  pursued  the  stag,  aliead  of  all  his  attendants,  his 
sudden  appearance  so  startles  and  alarms  that  pacific 
monarch,  that  he  accuses  him  of  a  treasonable  design  on 
his  life,  and  has  him  committGd  to  the  Tower,  under 
that  weighty  accusation.  In  the  mean  time,  however, 
a  certain  Margaret  Ramsay,  a  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
watchmaker  of  that  name,  who  had  priviitely  fallen  in 
love  with  him  at  the  table  of  George  Herlot  her  god- 
father, and  had,  ever  since,  kept  watch  over  his  proceed- 
ings, and  aided  him  in  his  ditficulties  by  various  strata- 
gems and  suggestions,  had  repaired  to  Greenwich  in 
male  attire,  with  the  romantic  design  of  interesting  and 
undeceiving  the  King  with  regard  to  him.  By  a  luclcy 
accident,  she  does  obtain  an  opportunity  of  making  her 
statement  to  James;  who,  in  order  to  put  her  veracity 
to  the  test,  sends  }»er,  disguised  as  she  was,  to  Glenvar- 
loeh's  prison  in  the  Tower,  and  also  looses  upon  him  in 
t!ie  same  place,  first  his  faithful  Heriot,  and  afterwards  a 
sarcastic  courtier,  while  he  liimself  plays  the  eavesdrop- 
per to  tiieir  conversation,  from  an  adjoining  apartment 
construct(;d  for  that  purpose.  The  result  of  this  Diony- 
sian  experiment  is,  to  satisfy  the  sagacious  monarch  both 
of  the  innocence  of  his  young  countryman,  and  the 
malignity  of  his  accusers  ;  who  are  speedily  brought  to 
shame  by  his  acquittal  and  admittance  to  favour. 

There  is  aji  underplot  of  a  more  extravagant  and  less 
happy  structure,  about  a  sad  and  mysterious  lady  who 
inhabits  an  inaccessible  apartment  in  lleriot's  house,  and 
turns  out  to  be  the  deserted  wife  of  Lord  Dalgarno,  and 
a  near  relation  of  Lord  Glonvarloch.  The  former  is 
compelled  to  acknowledge  lier  by  tlie  King,  ver}^  much 
against  his  will ;  though  he  is  considerably  comforted 
when  he  finds  that,  by  this  alliaiice,  he  acquires  right 
to  an  ancient  mortgage  over  the  lands  of  the  latter, 
which  nothing  but  immediate  payment  of  a  large  sum 
can  prevent  him  from  foreclosing.  This  is  accomplished 
by  tne  new-raised  cre<lit  and  consequential  agency  of 
Richie  Moniplies,  thoiigh  not  without  a  scene  of  petti- 
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fogging  difficulties.  The  conclusion  is  something  tra- 
gical and  sudden.  Lord  Dalgamo,  travelling  to  Scot- 
land with  the  redemptioii-moni'y  in  a  portmanteau, 
challenges  Glenvarhxh  to  meet  and  light  liini,  one  stage 
from  town;  and,  while  he  is  waiting  on  the  common,  is 
himself  shot  dead  by  one  of  the  Alsatian  bullit^s,  who 
had  heard  of  the  precious  cargo  with  which  he  was 
making  the  journey.  His  antagonist  comes  up  soon 
enough  to  revenge  him ;  and,  soon  after,  is  married  to 
Miss  Ramsay,  for  whom  the  King  finds  a  suitable  |>edi- 
5,  and  at  wliose  marringe-dinner  he  condescends  to 
rpreside ;  while  Richard  Moniplies  marries  the  heroic 
daughter  of  the  Alsatian  miser,  and  is  knighted  in  a  very 
characteristic  manner  by  the  good-natured  monarch. 

The  best  things  in  the  book,  a^^  Ave  have  already  inti- 
I  mated,  arc  the  pictures  of  King  James  and  of  Richard 
Moniplies  —  though  my  Lord  Dalgarno  is  very  lively 
and  witty,  and  well  represents  the  gallantry  and  pro- 
\  fligftcy  of  the  time  j  while  the  worthy  Earl,  his  father, 
lis  veiy  snccessfully  brought  forward  as  the  tvpe  of  the 
■ruder  and  more  uncorrupted  age  that  preceded.     We 
I  are  sorely  tempted  to  produce  a  sample  of  Jin  Vin  the 
smart  apprentice,  aiid   of  the  mixed   childishness  and 
heroism  of  Margaret  Ramsay,  and  the  native  loftiness 
End  austere  candour  of  Martha  Trapljois,  and  the  hu- 
I  mour  of  Dame  Suddleehops,  and  divers  other  inferior 
I  persons.     But  the  rule  we  have  laid  down  to  ourselves, 
I  of  abstaining  from    citations   from  well-known  books, 
must  not  be  farther  broken,  in  the  very  hour  of  it« 
enactment;  —  and  we  shall  therefore  conclude,  with  a 
few  such  general  remarks  on  the  work  before  us  as  we 
have   already  bestowed  on  some   otlier    |)erformance3, 
probably  no  longer  so  familiar  to  most  of  our  ri-aders. 
j      We  no  not  think,  then,  that  it  is  a  work  either  of  so 
much  genius  or  so  much  interest  as  Kenilwortli  or  Ivan- 
hoe,  or  the  earlier  historical  novels  of  the  same  author — 
kand  yet  there  be  readers  who  will  in  all  likelihotfd  prefer 
^  it  to  those  books,  and  that  for  the  very  reasons  which  in- 
duce us  to  place  it  beneath  them.    Tliese  reasons  arc- 
First,  that  the  scene  is  all  in  London — and  that  the 
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piece  is  conscqucnllv  deprived  of  the  interest  and  va- 
riety derived  from  the  beautiful  descriptions  of  natural 
scenery,  and  the  still  more  beautiful  combination  of  its 
features  and  expression,  with  the  feelings  of  the  living 
agents,  which  abound  in  those  other  works ;  and  next, 
that  the  characters  are  more  entirely  borrowed  from  the 
written  memorials  of  the  age  to  which  they  refer,  and 
less  from  that  eternal  and  universal  nature  which  is  of 
all  ages,  than  in  any  of  his  former  works.  The  plays  of 
that  great  dramatic  era,  and  the  letters  and  memoirs 
which  have  been  preserved  in  such  abundance,  have 
made  all  diligent  readers  familiar  with  the  peculiarities 
by  which  it  was  marked.  But  unluckily  the  taste  of 
the  writers  of  that  age  was  quaint  and  fantastical ;  and 
though  their  representations  necessarily  give  us  a  true 
enough  picture  of  its  fashions  and  follies,  it  is  obviously 
a  distorted  and  exaggerated  picture — and  their  charac- 
ters plaird)^  both  speak  and  act  as  no  living  men  ever 
did  speak  or  act.  Now,  this  style  of  caricature  is  too 
palpably  copied  in  the  work  before  us  —  and,  though 
somewhat  softened  and  relaxed  by  the  good  sense  of 
the  author,  is  still  so  prevalent,  that  most  of  his  charac- 
ters strike  us  rather  as  whimsical  hiunourists  or  affected 
maskers,  than  as  faithful  copies  of  the  actmil  society 
of  a»^  historical  period;  and  though  they  may  aftbrd 
great  delight  to  such  slender  -wits  as  thnik  the  com- 
mentators on  Shakspeare  the  gi*eatest  men  in  the 
world,  and  liere  find  their  little  archa?ological  persons 
made  something  less  inconceivable  than  usual,  they  can- 
not fail  to  offend  and  disappoint  all  tliose  who  hold  that 
nature  alone  must  be  the  source  of  all  natural  interest. 

Filially,  we  object  to  this  work,  as  compared  with 
those  to  which  we  have  alluded,  that  the  interest  is  more 
that  of  situation,  and  less  of  character  or  action,  than  in 
any  of  the  former.  The  hero  is  not  so  much  an  actor 
or  a  sufferer,  in  most  of  the  events  represented,  as  a 
8|>ectator.  Witli  comparatively  little  to  do  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  scene,  he  is  meixjly  placed  in  the  front  of  it, 
to  look  on  with  the  reader  as  it  passes.  He  has  an  ordi- 
nary and  slow-moving  suit  at  court — and,  d  propos  of 
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this — all  the  humours  and  oflditiea  of  the  sovereign  are 
exhibited  in  ricli  and  splendid  detail.  He  is  obliged  to 
take  refuge  for  a  day  iu  Wliitefrinrs — iind  all  the  horrors 
and  atrocities  of  the  Sanctuary  are  spread  out  before  us 
through  the  greater  part  of  a  volume.  Two  or  three 
murders  are  coniniitted,  in  which  he  has  no  interest,  and 
no  other  part  fhan  that  of  being  accidentally  present. 
His  own  scanty  part^  in  short,  is  performed  in  the  vici- 
nity of  a  number  of  other  sepanito  transactions ;  and  this 
mere  juxt4i position  is  made  an  apology  for  stringing  them 
all  up  together  into  one  historical  romance.  We  should 
not  care  very  much  if  this  only  destroyed  the  unity  of 
the  piece — but  it  also  sensibly  weakens  its  interest  — 
and  reduces  it  fi^om  the  rank  of  a  comprehensive  and 
engaging  narrative,  '\n  which  every  event  gives  and  I'e- 
ceives  importance  from  its  connexion  with  the  rest,  to 
that  of  a  mere  collection  of  sketches,  relating  to  tlie  same 
period  and  state  of  society. 

The  chanvcter  of  the  hero,  we  also  think,  is  more  than 
usually  a  failure.  He  is  not  only  a  reasonable  and  dis- 
creet person,  for  whose  pros{>erity  we  need  feel  no  great 
apprehension,  but  he  is  gratuitously  debased  by  certain 
finnities  of  a  mean  and  somewhat  sordid  description, 
hich  suit  remarkably  ill  with  the  heroic  character.  His 
dent  deportment  at  the  gaming  table,  and  liis  re- 
■atcd  borro^\'ing3  of  money,  have  been  already  hinted 
and  we  may  add,  that  when  interrogated  by  Hcriot 
about  the  disguised  damsel  who  is  found  with  lum  in  the 
'ower,  he  makes  up  a  false  storj*  for  the  occasion,  with 
cool  promptitude  of  invention,  which  reminds  us  more 
'  Joseph  Surface  and  his  French  milliner,  than  of 
"the  high-minded  son  of  a  stern  puritanical  Baron  of 
:otland. 

These  are  the  chief  faults  of  the  work ;  and  they  are 
not  slight  ones.  Its  merits  do  not  require  to  be  speci- 
fied. They  embrace  all  to  which  we  have  not  specially 
objectefl.  The  genend  brilliancy  and  force  of  the  colour- 
ing, the  ease  and  spirit  of  the  design,  and  the  strong 
touches  of  character,  are  all  such  as  we  have  long  ad- 
mired in  the  best  works  of  the  author.     Besides  the 
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King  and  Richie  Moniplies,  at  whose  merits  we  have 
already  hinted,  it  Avould  be  unjust  to  pass  over  the  pro- 
digious strength  of  writing  that  distinguishes  the  part  of 
Mrs.  Martha  Trapbois,  and  the  inimitable  scenes,  though 
of  a  coarse  and  revolting  complexion,  with  Duke  Hilde- 
brod  and  the  miser  of  Alsatia.  The  Templar  Lowestoffe, 
and  Jin  Vin,  the  aspiring  apprentice,  are  excellent 
sketches  of  their  kind.  So  are  John  Christie  and  his 
frail  dame.  Lord  Dalgamo  is  more  questionable.  There 
are  passages  of  extraordinary  spirit  and  ability  in  this 
part ;  but  he  turns  out  too  atrocious.  Sir  Mungo  Mala- 
growther  wearies  us  from  the  beginning,  and  so  does  the 
horologist  Ramsay — because  they  are  both  exaggerated 
and  unnatural  characters.  We  scarcely  see  enough  of 
Margaret  Ramsay  to  forgive  her  all  her  irregularities, 
and  her  high  fortuae ;  but  a  great  deal  certainly  of  what 
we  do  see  is  charmingly  executed.  Dame  Ursula  is 
something  between  the  vulgar  gossiping  of  Mrs.  Quickly 
in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  and  the  atrocities  of 
Mrs.  Turner  and  Lady  Suffolk ;  and  it  is  rather  a  con- 
tamination of  Margaret's  purity  to  have  used  such 
counsel. 

We  have  named  them  all  now,  or  nearly  —  and  must 
at  length  conclude.  Indeed,  nothing  but  the  fascination 
of  this  author*s  pen,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  away 
from  him,  could  have  induced  us  to  be  so  particular  in 
our  notices  of  a  story,  the  details  of  which  will  so  soon 
be  driven  out  of  our  heads  by  other  details  as  interest- 
ing —  and  as  little  fated  to  be  remembered.  There  are 
other  two  books  coming,  we  hear,  in  the  course  of  the 
winter ;  and  by  the  time  there  are  four  or  ^ye,  that  is, 
in  about  eighteen  months  hence,  we  must  hold  ourselves 
prepared  to  give  some  account  of  them. 
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.    The  Steam  Boat,    Bv  the  Author  of  "  Annals  of  the  Parish," 
&c      1  vol.  12mo.     Black>v(K)d.     Edinbui^h,  1822. 
6.    The  Entaily  or  the  Lairds  of  Grippy.     By   the  Author  of 

I"  Annals  of  the  Parish,"  "  Sir  Andrew  Wyllie,"  &c.    3  vole. 
I8mo.     Blackwood.     Fklinburgh,  1823. 
7,   Rijigaii   Gilhaize^  or  the    Covenanters,     By   the  Author  of 
''  Annala  of  the   Parish,"  &c.     3  vols. 
Edinburgli,  182.3. 


12mo.     Blackwood. 


1  vol.  8vo.     Black- 


[i8.    Vah-rius,    a    Roman.    Story.      3  vola.     i2mo.       Blackwood. 
Edinburgh,  1820, 

IJghts  and  !Shadoics  of  Scottish   Life. 
wood.     Edinburgh,  1822. 
10.    Some  Passages  in  the  Life  of  Mr.  Adam  Rloirf   Minister  of 
the  Gospel  at  Cross~Meikle.      1  vol.  8vo.    Blackwood.    Edin- 
burgh, 1822. 

ill.    The    Trials  of  Margaret   TJndsay.      By    the    Author   of 
"  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottiah  Life."     1  vol.  8vo.    Black- 
wood-    Edinburgh,  1823. 
12,   Reginald  Dalton,      By    the  Author  of  "  Valerius,"   and 
"  Adam  Blair."    3  vol;^.  8vo.  Blackwood.  Edinburgh,  1823.* 

We  have  been  sometimes  accused,  we  observe,  of  par- 
tiality to  the  writers  of  our  own  country,  and  reproacned 

*  I  hare  retained  most  of  the  citations  in  this  article  :  —  the  books 
j  from  which  they  are  taken  not  being  so  universally  known  as  those 
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with  helping  muldling  Scotch  works  into  notice,  while 
fai'  more  meritorious  publications  in  England  and  Ire- 
land have  been  treatea  with  neglect.  \Vu  take  leave  to 
say,  that  there  could  not  possibly  be  a  more  unjust  ac- 
cusation :  and  the  list  of  b(X)ks  which  we  have  prefixed 
to  this  article,  affords  of  itself,  we  now  conceive,  the 
most  triumphant  refutation  of  it.  Here  is  u  set  of  lively 
and  popular  ^vorks,  that  have  attracterl,  and  vcrj'  de- 
servedly, a  large  share  of  attention  in  every  part  of  the 
empire  —  issuin^^  from  the  press,  successively  for  four  or 
iive  years,  in  this  very  city,  and  under  our  eyes,  and 
not  hitherto  lionoured  by  us  with  any  indication  of  our 
being  even  conscious  of  their  existence.  The  causes  of 
this  lonj^  neglect  it  can  now  be  of  no  im|>ortance  to  ex- 
plain. But  sure  we  are,  that  our  ingenious  countrymen 
have  far  greater  reason  to  complain  of  it,  than  any  aliens 
cnn  have  to  impute  this  tardy  reparation  to  national 
partiality. 

Tlie  works  tliemselves  are  evidently  too  numerous  to 
admit  of  our  now  giving  more  than  a  very  genenil  account 
of  them: — and  indeed,  some  of  their  authors  emulate 
their  great  prototype  so  successfully  in  the  rapid  suc- 
cession of  their  per-formances,  (hat,  even  if  they  had  not 
been  so  fur  ahead  of  us  at  the  starting,  we  must  soon 
have  been  reduced  to  deal  with  them  as  we  have  done 
■with  him,  and  only  to  have  noticed  their  productions 
when  they  had  grown  uj>  into  groups  and  families  —  as 
they  increased  and  multiplied  in  the  land.  In  intimat- 
ing that  we  regard  thern  us  imitiitions  of  the  inimitable 
novels,  —  which  we,  wlio  never  presume  to  peep  under 
masks,  still  hold  to  be  by  au  author  unknown,  —  we 
liave  already  exhausted  more  than  half  their  general 
character.     They  are  inferior  certainly   (and  what  is 


of  Sir  Walter  Sctott  —  and  yet  deserving,  T  think,  of  being  thus  recalled 
to  the  nttention  of  general  renders.  The  whole  soitm  lo  liave  lieeii 
originaUy  put  out  anonjTiiousIy  :  —  But  the  authorRhip  has  been  long 
ago  acknowledged  ;  —  so  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  fur  mc  to  mention 
that  the  firBt  neven  in  tlift  list  ai-e  the  works  of  the  late  Mr.  Gait, 
Valerius  and  Adam  Blair  of  Mr.  Lockliart  —  and  the  Lighta  and 
Shadows,  and  Margaret  Lindsay,  of  Professor  Wilson. 
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not  ?)  to  their  great  originals.  But  they  are  the  best 
copies  which  have  yet  been  produced  of  tliem ;  and  it 
is  not  a  little  creditable  to  the  genius  of  our  beloved, 
counti'y,  that,  even  in  those  gay  and  airy  walks  of  lite- 
rature from  which  she  had  l^cn  so  long  cstninged,  an 
opening  was  no  sooner  mad*.^,  by  the  splendid  success 
of  one  giftetl  Scotsman,  than  many  others  were  found 
ready  to  enter  upon  them,  with  a  spirit  of  enterprise, 
and  a  force  of  invention,  that  promised  still  farther  to 
extend  their  boundaries — and  to  make  these  new  ad- 
venturers, if  not  formidable  rivals,  at  least  not  unworthy 
followers  of  him  by  whose  example  they  were  roused. 

There  are  three  authors,  it  seems,  to  tlie  works  now 
before  us; — so  at  least  the  title-pages  announce;  and 
it  is  a  rule  witli  us,  to  give  implicit  faith  to  those 
solemn  intimations.  We  think,  indeed,  that  without  the 
help  of  that  omele,  we  should  have  been  at  no  loss  to 
ascrilje  all  the  works  which  are  now  claimed  by  the 
author  of  the  Annals  of  the  Parish,  to  one  and  the  same 
hand  ;  But  we  should  certainly  have  been  inclined  to 
suppose,  that  there  was  only  one  author  for  all  the  rest, 
—  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Valerius,  which  has 
little  resembhince,  either  in  substance  or  manner,  to  any 
of  those  with  which  it  is  now  associated. 

In  the  arduous  task  of  imitating  the  great  novelist, 
they  have  apparently  found  it  nocessarj-  to  resort  to  the 
great  principle  of  division  of  labour;  and  yet  they  have 
not,  among  them,  been  able  to  equal  the  work  of  his 
angle  hand !  The  author  of  the  Parish  Annals  seems 
to  have  sought  chieily  to  rival  the  humorous  and  less 
dignified  parts  of  his  original ;  by  large  representations 
of  the  character  and  manners  of  the  middling  and  hiwer 
orders  in  Scotland,  intermingled  with  traits  of  sly  and 
sarcastic  sagacity ;  and  occasionally  softened  and  re- 
lieved by  touches  of  unexpected  tenderness  and  simple 
pathos,  all  harmonized  liy  the  same  truth  to  nature  and 
fine  sense  of  national  peculiarity.  In  these  delineations 
there  is,  no  doubt,  more  vulgarity,  both  of  stj'le  and  con- 
ception, and  less  poetical  invention,  than  in  the  corre- 

Dnding  passages  of  the  works  he  aspires  to  imitate ;  but, 
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on  tlie  other  hand,  then*  is  more  of  that  peculiar  humour 
which  depends  on  the  combination  of  great  ria'wele,  indo 
lence,  and  occasional  absurdity,  with  natural  good  sense, 
and  taste,  and  kind  feelings  in  tlie  pnncij>al  characters  — 
such  combinations  as  Sir  Koger  De  Coverley,  the  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,  and  My  Uncle  Toby,  have  made  familiar 
to  all  English  readers,  but  of  which  we  have  not  hitherto 
had  any  good  Scottish  representative.  There  is  also 
more  systematic,  though  very  good-humoured,  sarcasm, 
and  a  more  distinct  moral,  or  unity  of  didactic  purpose, 
in  most  of  his  writings,  than  it  would  be  easy  to  dis- 
cover in  the  playful,  capricious,  and  fanciful  sketches  of 
hie  great  master. 

The  other  two  authors  have  formed  tliemsclvcs  more 
upon  the  poetical,  retlective,  and  pathetic  parts  of  their 
common  model;  and  have  aimed  ut  emulating  such 
beautiful  pictures  as  that  of  Mr.  Peter  Pattison,  the 
blind  old  women  in  Old  Mortality  and  tlie  Bride  of 
Lammermoor,  the  courtship  at  the  Mermaiden's  Well, 
and,  generally,hisinnumer!ible  and  exquisite  descriptions 
of  the  soft^  simple,  and  sul)]iuic  scenery  of  Scotland,  us 
viewed  in  connexion  with  the  cliaracter  of  its  better  rustic 
population.  Though  far  better  skilled  than  their  asso- 
ciate, in  the  art  of  composition,  and  chargeable,  perhaps, 
with  less  direct  imitation,  we  cannot  but  regard  them  a^ 
much  less  original,  and  as  ha^nng  performed,  upon  the 
Avhole,  a  far  easier  task.  They  have  no  great  variety 
of  style,  and  but  little  of  actual  invention,  —  and  are 
inannensU  in  the  strongest  sense  of  that  term.  Though 
unquestionably  pathetic  in  a  very  powcrftil  degree,  they 
are  pathetic,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  common  recipes, 
which  enable  any  one  almost,  to  draw  tears,  who  will 
condescend  to  employ  them.  They  are  mighty  religious 
too,  —  but  apparc^ntly  on  tlie  same  principle;  and,  while 
their  laboured  attacks  on  our  sympathies  are  felt,  at  last, 
to  be  somewhat  importunate  and  puerile,  their  devo- 
tional orthodoxies  seem  to  tend,  every  now  and  then,  a 
little  towards  cant.  This  is  perhaps  too  harshly  said ; 
and  is  more,  we  confess,  the  result  of  the  second  reading 
than  the  first ;  and  suggested  rather  by  a  comparison  wim 
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their  great  original,  than  an  impression  of  their  own  inde- 
pendent merits.    Compared  •with  that  high  standard,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  that  they  are  somewhat  wanting  in 
^^oanliiiess,  freedom,  and  liberality ;  and,  while  they  en- 
Hhrgc,  in  a  sort  of  pastoral,  emphatic,  and  melodious  style, 
^HD  the  virtues  of  our  cottagei%  and  the  apostoliral  snnc- 
^nty  of  our  ministers  and  elders,  the  delights  of  pure 
affection,  and  the  comforts  of  the  Bible,  are  lamentably 
■deBcient  in  that  bold  and  free  vein  of  invention,  that 
Bthorough  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  rectifying  spirit 
of  good  sense,  which   redeem  all  that  great   author's 
lights  from  the  imputation  cither  of  extravagance  or 
feotation,   and  give  weight,   as  well  as  truth,  to  his 
lost  poetical  delineations  of  nature  and  of  passion.     Hut, 
lougli  they  cannot  pretend  to  this  rare  merit,  which 
scarcely  fallen  to  the  share  of  more  than  once  since 
le  days  of  Sliakfspcjire,  there  is  no  doubt  much  bt^auti- 
iil  writing,  much  admirable  description,  and  much  both 
of  tender  and  of  lofty  feeling,   in  the  vohmies  of  which 
^ftre  are  now  speaking  ;  aiul  thou^^h  their  inferior  and 
^^wrrowed  lights  are  dimmed  in  tiie  broader  blaze  of  the 
luminan*,  who  now  fills  our  Northern  sky  with  liis  glory, 
^Kiey  stiu  hold  their  coui'se  distinctly  within  the  orb  of 
^^Ls  attraction,  and  make  a  visible  [Mirt  of  the  splendour 
which  draws  to  tliat  quarter  of  tlie  heavens  the  admiration 
^■pf  so  many  distant  eyes. 

^"    We  must  now,  however,  say  a  word  or  two  on  the 
particular  works  we  have  cnumeratetl;  among  which, 

■nd  especially  in  the  first  series,  there  is  a  very  great 
ifference  of  design,  as  well  as  inequality  of  merit.    The 
first  with  which  we  happened  to  become  acquainted, 

I  and,  after  all,  perhaps  the  best  an*!  most  interesting  of 
the  whole,  is  that  entitled  *'  Annals  of  the  Parish," 
Bomprising  in  one  little  volume  of  about  400  pages  the 
Domestic  chronicle  of  a  worthy  minister,  on  the  coast  of 
lAyrsIiii-e,  for  a  period  of  no  less  tlian  fifty-one  years, 
from  1760  to  1810.  The  primitive  simpficity  of  the 
istor's  character,  tinctured  us  it  is  by  his  pn>fessional 
labits  and  sequestered  situation,  form  but  a  part  of  the 
ttnictiou  of  this  work.     The  brief  and  natural  notices 
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of  the  public  events  which  sijjualized  the  long  period 
through  which  it  extends,  and  the  slight  and  transient 
elFects  they  produced  on  the  tranquil  lives  and  peaceful 
occupations  of  his  remote  parishioners,  have  not  only 
a  natural,  we  think,  but  a  moral  and  monitory  effect; 
and,  while  they  revive  in  our  own  breasts  the  almost 
forfjotten  impressions  of  our  childhood  and  early  youth, 
as  to  the  same  transactions,  make  us  feel  the  actual  in- 
significance of  those  successive  occurrences  which,  each 
in  its  turn,  filled  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries, — 
and  the  little  real  concern  which  the  bulk  of  mankind 
have  in  the  public  history  of  their  day.     This  quiet  and 
detailed  retrospect  of  fifty  years,  brings  the  true  mo- 
ment and  value  of  the  events  it  embraces  to  the  test,  as 
it  were,  of  their  actual  o[X'ration  on  particular  societies; 
and  helps  to  dissipate  the  illusion,  by  which  private  per- 
sons are  so  frequently  led  to  suppose,  that  they  have  a 
personal  interest  in  the  ^^'isdom  of  cabinets,  or  the  mad- 
ness of  princes.  The  humble  simplicity  of  the  chronicler's 
character  assists,  no  doubt,  this  sobering  effect  of  his 
narrative.     The  natural  and  tranquil  manner  in  which 
he  puts  down  great  things  by  the  side  of  little  —  and 
considers  Jis  exacfly  on  the  same  level,  the  bursting  of 
the    parish    mill-daiii    and    the   commencement   of  the 
American  troubles  —  the  victory  of  Admiral  Rodney  and 
the  donation  of  50/.  to  his  kirk-session,  — are  all  equally 
edifying  and  agroealjle ;  and  illustrate,  in  a  very  pleasing 
way,  that  law  of  intollectual,  as  well  as  of  physical  optics, 
by  which  small  things  at  hand,  uniformly  appear  greater 
than  large  ones  at  u  distance. 

The  great  charm  of  the  work,  however,  is  in  the 
traits  of  chai*acter  which  it  discloses,  and  the  commend- 
able brevity  -with  which  the  whole  chronicle  is  digested. 
We  know  scarcely  any  instance  in  which  a  modern 
writer  has  shown  such  forbearance  and  consideratioa 
for  his  readers.  With  very  considerable  jx>wcr9  of 
humour,  the  ludicrous  incidents  are  never  dwelt  upon 
with  any  tediousness,  nor  pushed  to  the  length  of  bur- 
lesque or  caricature  —  and  the  more  seducing  touches 
of  pathos  with  which  the  work  abounds,  are  inter- 
mingled and  cut  short,  with  the  same  sparing  and  judi- 
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tious  hand;  —  so  that  the  tem[jeriite  and  natural  cha- 
racter of  the  pastor  is  thus,  by  a  rare  merit  and  felicity, 
made  to  preponderate  over  the  tragic  and  comic  genius 
of  the  author.  That  character  is,  us  we  have  already 
hinted,  as  happily  conceived  as  it  is  admirably  executed 
—  contented,  humble,  and  perfectly  innocent  and  sin- 
cere—  very  orthodox,  and  zealously  Presbyterian,  with- 
out learning  or  habits  of  sj^eculation — soft-hearted  and 
fall  of  indulgence  and  ready  sympathy,  >vithout  any 
enthusiasm  or  cnpacitv  of  devoted  attachment- — given 
old-fashioned  prejudices,  with  an  instinctive  sagacity 
practical  aftairs — and  unconsciously  acute  in  detect- 
)g  the  characters  of  others,  and  singularly  awake  to 
le  beauties  of  nature,  without  a  notion  either  of  ob- 
ffvation  or  of  poetry  —  very  patient  and  primitive  in 
hurt,  indolent  and  gossiping,  and  scarcely  ever  stirring 
either  in  mind  or  in  person,  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
Irish.  The  style  of  the  book  is  curiously  adapted  to 
the  character  of  the  supposed  author — very  genuine 
homely  Scotch  in  the  idiom  an*!  muny  of  the  expressions 
— but  tinctured  with  scriptural  phrases,  and  some  relics 
of  coUegc  learning — and  all  digested  in  the  grave  and 
methoilical  order  of  an  old-fashioned  sermon. 

After  so  much  praise,  we  arc  rather  afraid  to  make 
ly  extracts— for  the  truth  is,  that  there  is  not  a  great 
deal  of  matter  in  the  book,  and  a  good  deal  of  vulgarity 
— and  that  it  is  only  good-natured  people,  with  some- 
thing of  the  annalist*s  own  simplicity,  that  will  be  as 
men  pleased  with  it  as  we  have  been.  For  the  sake 
such  persons,  however,  we  ^vill  venture  on  a  few  spc- 
imens*     Here  is  the  description  of  Mrs.  Malcolm. 

'  Sccondljr.  I  have  now  to  speak  of  the  coming  of  Mrs.  lUolcolm. 
be  wa«  the  widow  of  a  Clyde  ahipmaster,  that  was  lost  it  sea  with 
Tessel.  She  was  a  genly  IkkIv,  calm  and  methodical.  From 
Doming  to  niffht  she  eat  at  her  wheel,  spinning  tlie  finest  lint,  whieh 
aiti'd  well  with  her  pale  hands.  Shr  never  changed  her  widow's 
wc'«dg,  and  she  was  aye  n^  if  she  had  just  been  ta'cn  out  of  a  bandbox. 
Tlie  l«ar  was  aftcn  in  herc'e  when  the  bairns  were  at  the  school ;  but 
when  ihey  came  home,  her  spirit  was  lighted  up  with  gladness, 
although,  poor  woman,  she  had  many  a  time  very  little  to  give  them. 
They  were,  however,  wonderful  welUbred  things,  and  took  with  thank- 
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fnlocM  whatever  die  set  before  tbem,  for  tbey  knevr  that  their  fothvr. 
the  breadwinner,  was  awaj,  and  that  she  had  to  work  sore  for  their 
bit  and  dmp.  I  dare  aaj,  the  onlj  vexation  that  ever  she  had  from 
auj  of  them,  on  their  own  account,  was  when  Charlie,  the  oldesi 
laddie,  had  won  fourpence  at  pitch  and  toss  at  the  school,  which  he 
brought  home  with  a  proud  heart  to  hi^  mother.  I  happened  to  be 
daunrin*  bjc  at  tlic  timt-,  and  ju5l  louked  in  at  the  door  to  ^y  gudc 
night.  And  there  wad  she  fitting  with  the  silent  tear  ui\  her  ch«'ek. 
and  Charlie  greeting  a«  if  he  had  done  a  great  fault,  and  the  olhfr  four 
looking  OD  with  sorrowful  faces.  Never,  I  am  sure,  did  Charlie  Mnl* 
colm  gamble  after  that  night. 

"  I  often  wondered  what  brought  Mrs.  Jdalcolm  to  our  clochan,  in- 
stead  of  going  to  a  populous  town,  where  ahe  might  have  taken  op  n 
huxtry-fihop,  as  she  was  but  of  a  sillj  constitution,  the  which  would 
have  been  better  for  her  than  spinning  from  morning  to  far  in  the 
night,  as  if  »he  was  in  verity  drawing  the  thread  of  life.  But  it  was,  no 
doubt,  from  an  honest  pride  to  hide  her  poverty ;  for  when  ber  daughter 
EfKe  was  ill  with  the  measles  —  the  poor  lassie  was  very  ill  —  nobody 
thought  she  could  come  through,  and  when  she  did  get  the  turn,  she 
was  for  many  a  day  a  heavy  handful ;  —  our  session  being  rich,  and 
nobody  on  it  but  cripple  Tummy  Daidles,  that  was  at  that  time  known 
through  all  the  country  side  for  l>fgging  on  a  hor^e,  I  thought  it 
my  duty  t<i  call  U|)on  Mrs.  Malcolm  in  a  sympalhifiing  way,  and  offer 
her  fome  aAsirttance  —  but  she  refused  it.  *  Xo,  sir,'  said  she.  'I 
canna  take  help  from  the  poor's  box,  althought  it's  very  true  that  lam 
in  great  need  ;  for  it  might  hereafter  be  cast  up  to  my  bairnit,  whom 
it  may  please  God  to  restore  to  better  circumstances  when  I  am  no  to 
see't ;  but  I  would  fain  borrow  tlvc  pounds,  and  if,  sir,  you  will  write 
to  Mr.  Maitland,  that  is  now  the  Lord  ProvoBt  of  Glasgow,  and  (eQ 
liim  that  Marion  Shaw  would  be  obliged  tu  him  for  the  lend  of  tlut 
soom,  I  think  he  will  not  fait  to  send  it.* 

"I  wrote  the  letter  that  night  to  Provost  Maitland,  and,  by  tlie 
retour  of  the  post,  I  got  an  answer,  with  twenty  pounds  for  Mrs. 
Malcolm,  saying,  *  that  it  was  with  sorrow  he  heard  so  small  a  tride 
could  be  serviceable.'  When  I  took  the  letter  and  the  money,  which 
was  in  a  bank-bill,  she  said,  *  This  is  Just  like  himsel'.'  She  iheu  toU 
me,  that  Mr.  ]h£nitlaiid  had  been  a  gentleman's  son  of  the  east  country, 
but  driven  out  of  his  father's  house,  when  a  laddie,  by  hh  step- 
mother ;  and  that  he  had  served  as  a  servant  lad  with  her  father,  who 
wiLu  the  T^iird  of  Yillcogif!,  hut  ran  tbrouglt  bin  estate,  and  left  her, 
his  ouly  daughter,  in  little  better  than  beggary  with  her  auntie,  the 
mother  of  Captain  Malcolm,  her  husband  that  •vraK  Provost  Mait- 
land in  his  servitude  had  ta'en  a  notion  of  her ;  and  when  he  recovered 
his  patrimony,  and  had  becume  a  great  Glasgow  merchant,  on  hearing 
bow  she  was  left  by  her  father,  he  otfen-d  to  maiTy  her,  but  she  had 
promised  Itersclf  to  her  cousin  the  Captain,  who»e  widow  she  wa*. 
He  then  married  a  rich  lady,  and  in  time  grew,  as  he  was,  I»rd 
Provost  of  the  City  :  but  his  letter  with  the  twenty  pounds  to  mc 
shewed  that  he  had  not  foi-gottcii  his  first  love.  It  was  a  shttrl,  but  a 
well-written  letter,  in  a  fair  hand  of  write,  contaioiDg  much  of  the 
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true  gentleman  ;  aud  Mrs.  Malcolm  said,  *  Who  knows  but  out  of  the 
rftgard  he  once  hod  for  their  mother,  he  may  do  something  for  my  five 
helpless  orphans/ " — AnnaUoftke  ParUh.  pp.  16 — 21. 

Charles  afterwards  goes  to  sea,  and  comes  home  un- 
ctedly. 

'*  One  evening,  to«rard§  the  gloaming,  as  I  was  taking  my  walk  of 
meditation,  I  saw  u  brisk  sailor  luddic  coming  towardn  me.  Htf  Imd  a 
pretty  green  parrot,  sitting  on  a  bundle,  tied  in  a  Barcelona  silk  hand- 
kerchief,  which  he  carried  with  a  ^tiek  orer  liis  shoulder,  and  in  thitt 
bundle  was  a  wonderful  big  nut,  such  as  no  one  in  our  (mri^h  had 
ever  seen.  It  was  called  »  cocker-nut.  This  blithe  callant  was 
Charlie  Malcolm,  who  had  come  all  the  way  that  day  his  Icaful  lane, 
on  hiii  own  legs  from  Greenock,  wliere  the  Tobacco  trader  was  then 
'liTering  her  cargo.  I  told  him  how  his  mother,  and  his  brothers,  and 
his  sisters  were  all  in  good  lieallh,  ami  went  ti>  convoy  him  home ; 
and  as  we  were  going  along,  he  told  me  many  curious  things;  aud  he 
gave  me  six  beautiful  yellow  limes,  that  he  had  brought  in  his  pouch 
all  the  way  ucrtisa  the  seas,  for  me  to  make  a  bowl  of  punch  with! 

I  and  I  thought  more  of  them  than  if  they  had  been  golden  guineas  — 

I  it  was  so  mindful  of  the  laddie. 

**  When  we  got  to  the  door  of  his  mother's  house,  she  was  sitting 

[at  the  fire-side,  with  her  three  other  bairns  at  their  bread  and  luilk^ 
Kate  being  then  with  Lady  Skimrailk,  at  the  Breadland,  sewing.  It 
was  between  the  day  and  dark,  when  the  shuttle  stands  still  till  the 

'  lamp  ie  lighted.  But  such  a  shout  of  joy  and  thankfulness  as  rose 
from  that  hc^irth,  when  Charlie  went  in  I  The  very  parrot,  ye  would 
have  thought,  was  a  participator,  for  the  beast  gied  a  skraik  that  made 
my  whole  head  dirl ;  and  tlie  neighbours  came  flying  and  flocking  to 
Bee  whnt  was  the  matter,  for  it  was  the  first  parrot  ever  *ee.n  witliin 
the  bounds  of  the  parish,  and  some  thought  it  was  but  a  foreign  hawk, 
witli  a  yellow  head  and  green  feathers." — Ibid.  pp.  44,  45. 

The  gootl  youth  gets  iuto  tlie  navy,  and  distinguinihos 
!  himself  in  various  actions.     This  is  the  catastrophe. 

•*  But,  oh  I  the  wicked  wastry  of  life  in  war  I  In  less  than  a  month 
after,  the  news  came  of  a  victory  over  the  French  fleet,  and  by  the 
same  post  I  got  a  letter  from  Mr.  Howard,  that  was  the  midshipman 
who  came  to  see  us  with  Charles,  telling  me  that  |>oor  Clmrles  had 
been  mortally  wounded  in  tite  action,  and  had  afterwards  died  of  his 
wounds.  '  He  was  a  hero  in  the  engagement,'  said  Mr.  Howard, 
*  and  he  died  as  a  good  and  a  brave  man  should.* — These  tidings  gave 
roe  one  of  the  sorest  hearts  I  ever  suffered;  and  it  was  long  before  I 
could  gather  fortitude  to  disclose  the  tidings  to  poor  Charles's  mother. 
Bui  the  callants  of  the  school  had  heard  of  the  victory,  and  were 
going  shouting  about,  nnd  had  set  the  steeple  bell  a-ringing,  by  which 
Mrs.  Slalcolm  heanl  tlic  news;  and  knowing  tlmt  Charles's  ship  was 
with  the  fleet,  ahe  came  over  to  the  Manse  in  great  anxiety,  to  hear 
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the  particulars,  somebody  telling  her  that  there  had  been  a  foreign 
letter  to  me  by  the  post-man. 

"  Wlien  I  saw  her  I  could  not  speak,  but  looked  at  her  in  pity !  and 
the  tear  fleeing  up  into  my  eyes,  she  guessed  what  had  happened. 
After  giving  a  deep  and  sore  sigh,  she  inquired,  *  How  did  he  bdiave  ? 
I  hope  well,  for  he  was  aye  a  gallant  laddie ! '  —  and  then  she  wept 
very  bitterly.  However,  growing  calmer,  I  read  to  her  the  letter,  and 
when  I  had  done,  she  begged  me  to  give  it  her  to  keep,  saying,  *  It's 
all  that  I  have  now  left  of  my  pretty  boy ;  but  it's  mair  precious  to 
me  than  the  wealth  of  the  Indies ;  *  and  she  begged  me  to  retnni 
thanks  to  the  Lord,  for  all  the  comforts  and  manifold  mercies  with 
which  her  lot  had  been  blessed,  since  the  hour  she  put  her  trust  in 
Him  alone,  and  that  was  when  she  was  left  a  pennyless  widow,  with 
her  five  fatherless  bairns.  It  was  just  an  edification  of  the  spirit,  to 
sec  the  Christian  resignation  of  this  worthy  woman,  lira.  Balwhi^er 
was  confounded,  and  said,  there  was  more  sorrow  in  seeing  the  deep 
grief  of  her  fortitude,  than  tongue  could  teU. 

"  Having  taken  a  glass  of  wine  with  her,  I  walked  out  to  conduct 
her  to  her  own  house,  but  in  the  way  we  met  with  a  severe  triaL  All 
the  weans  were  out  parading  with  napkins  and  kail-blades  on  sticks, 
rejoicing  and  triumphing  in  the  glad  tidings  of  victory.  But  when 
they  saw  me  and  !Mrs.  Malcolm  coming  slowly  along,  they  guessed 
what  had  happened,  and  threw  away  their  bannera  of  joy;  and, 
standing  all  up  in  a  row,  with  silence  and  sadness,  along  the  kiik- 
}-ard  wall  as  we  passed,  showed  an  instinct  of  compasnon  that  pene- 
trated to  my  very  souL  The  poor  mothv  borst  into  fresh  affliction, 
and  some  of  the  bairns  into  an  audible  weeping ;  and,  taking  one 
another  by  the  hand,  they  followed  us  to  her  door,  like  moumera  at  a 
funeral.  Never  was  such  a  sight  seen  in  any  town  before.  The 
neighbours  came  to  look  at  it,  as  we  walked  alcMig ;  and  the  men  turned 
a.<ide  tt.>  hide  their  faces;,  while  the  mothen  pressed  their  babies  fondliv 
ti>  their  bosoms,  and  watered  their  innocent  faces  with  thor  tears. 

"  I  prepared  a  suitable  sermon,  taking  as  the  words  of  my  text, 
"  Howl  ye  ships  of  Tarshish,  for  your  strength  is  laid  waste.*  But 
when  I  saw  around  me  so  many  of  my  people,  clad  in  oomplimentarv 
mouruinsr  tVv  the  gallant  Charles  Maknlm,  and  that  even  poc»-  dan 
•lenny  Gaflaw.  and  her  daughter,  had  on  an  old  black  ribbon ;  and 
when  I  thought  of  hinu  the  spirited  laddie,  coming  home  firam  Jamaica, 
with  hi.4  parrot  on  his  shoulder,  and  his  limes  for  me,  my  heart  filled 
full  ami  I  was  obligtHl  to  ^t  down  in  the  pal|nt  and  dr^  a  tear.** — 
Aititais  t/AU  I\»ruJk^  pp.  214— 21S. 

AVo  like  those  tender  passages  the  best — but  the 
reader  showKl  hii%-e  a  specimen  of  the  humorous  vein 
also.     The  following  we  think  excellent. 

*'  In  the  iXHirse  of  the  summer,  just  as  the  roof  was  dooi^  in  of 
tbo  M-Kvl^bous^  mv  kvJ  eame  iv>  the  ea$i)e  with  a  great  company, 
and  «a$  not  th<w  a'day  till  he  4«ni  Av  me  to  ctwie  over  on  the  next 
Ssutday,  to  dine  with  him ;  but  1  svat  him  word  that  I  could  not  do 
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so^  for  it  would  be  a  transgression  of  the  Sabbath  ;  which  made  him 

send  biBowng-enlleman,  to  make  his  apology  for  having  taken  so  great 

a  liberty  with  me,  and  to  beg  me  to  come  on  the  ftJonday,  which  1 

corilingly  did,  and  notJriDg  could  be  better  than  tlie  discretion  with 

rfaich  1  was  used.     There  wn*  a  vast  company  of  English  ladies  and 

gentlemen,  and  bis  lordship,  in  a  most  jtwose  manner,  told  them  all 

how  he  had  falleji  on  the  rniddcn,  and  how   I  bad  clad  him  in  my 

clothe.s  and  there  was  a  wonder  of  lau;rhing  and  diversion  :  But  the 

oost  particular  thing  in  the  company,  was  a  large,  round-faced  man, 

itb  a  wi*r.  that  was  a  dignitary  in  some  great  Kpiscopuliun  church  in 

9ndon.  who  was  extraordinary  condescending  towartU  me,  drinking 

^ne  with  me  at  the  table,  and  saying  weighty  sentenced  in  a  fine  style 

"'language,  about  the  becoming  grace  of  simplicity  and  innocence  of 

^tU  in  the  clergy  of  all  denoniinationB  of  Christians,  which  I  was 

le^=^  to  hear ;  f«i-  really  he  had  a  i>roud  red  countenance,  and  I 

Lild  not  liave  thought  lie  was  so  mnrtiOed  to  humility  within,  bad  I 

[>t  heard  with  wliat  sincerity  he  delivered  himself,  and  seen   how 

luch  reverence  and  attention  was  paid  to  him  by  all  present,  parti- 

'^eolarly  by  my  lordV  chaplain,  who  was  a  pious  and  pleasant  young 

divine,  though  educated  at  Oxford  for  the  Episcopalian  persuasion. 

"One  day  soon  after,  as  I  was  sitting  in  my  closet  (^onning  a  sermon 
for  the  next  Sunday,  I  was  surprised  by  a  visit  from  the  dean,  as  the 
dignitary  was  called.  He  had  come,  he  said,  to  wait  on  ine  an  rector 
of  the  parish,  for  so  it  seem.s  they  cnll  a  pastor  in  England,  and  to  say, 
hat,  if  it  was  agreeable,  he  would  take  a  family  dinner  with  us  before 
!  left  the  castle.  I  could  make  no  objection  to  his  kindness,  but  said 
tboped  my  lord  wonld  come  with  him,  and  that  we  would  do  our  best 
I  entertain  thcni  with  all  suitable  hospitality.  About  an  hour  or  so 
'after  he  had  returned  to  the  castle,  one  of  the  flunkies  brought  a  letter 
frum  hi:«  lordship  to  say,  that  not  only  he  would  come  with  the  deaOt 
but  that  they  would  bring  the  other  guests  with  them,  and  lliat,  ns 
theif  could  only  drink  I»ndon  wine,  the  butler  would  send  me  a  hamper 
in  the  morning,  assured,  as  he  was  pleased  to  say,  that  Mrs.  Dalwhidder 
would  otherwise  provide  good  cheer. 

**  This  nntitication.  however,  was  a  great  trouble  to  ray  wife,  who 
waa  only  used  to  manufacture  the  produce  of  our  glebe  and  yard  to 
a  profitable  purpose,  and  not  used  to  the  treatment  of  deans  and  lords, 
and  other  persons  of  quality.  However,  she  was  determined  to  stretch 
a  point  on  ibis  occasion,  and  we  had,  n^  all  present  declared,  a  charm* 
iag  dinner ;  for  fortunately  one  of  the  sows  had  a  litter  of  pigs  a  few 
days  before-,  and,  in  addition  to  a  goose,  that  is  but  a  boss  bird,  we  had 
a  roAsted  pig,  with  on  apple  in  itii  mouth,  which  was  just  a  curiosity 
to  see  ;  imd  my  lord  called  it  a  t^'the  pig,  but  I  tuld  him  it  was  one 
of  Airs.  Balwliidder' 5  own  decking,  which  saying  of  mine  made  no 
little  sport  when  expounded  to  the  dean."  —  Anuah  of  the  Parish, 
pp.  136  — HI. 

We  add  the  description  of  the  first  dancing-master 
Lat  had  been  seen  in  these  parts  in  the  year  1762. 
^  Also  a  thing  happened  io  this  year,  which  deserves  to  be  recorded 
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ms  manifesling  what  eflTect  the  smuggling  was  beginning  to  take  oo 
llitt  morals  of  the  country  side-  One  Mr.  Macski{>ni8li,  of  Iliglilan*) 
parentage,  who  had  been  a  valet-dc-cliambre  wiih  a  Mujcir  in  the 
campaigns,  and  tukon  a  prisoner  with  him  by  the  French,  he  having 
coma  homu  in  u  cartel,  took  up  a  duncing-scboul  at  Irville,  the  which 
art  he  hud  ieurneil  in  the  genteelest  fashion,  in  the  mode  of  Parie,  at 
the  Frencli  court.  Suoh  a  thing  as  a  dancing-school  had  never,  in  the 
memory  of  nian«  been  known  in  our  country  side;  and  there  wassucli 
A  sound  about  the  steps  and  cotillions  of  Mr.  Macskipniiih,  that  every 
hul  and  las^  that  couhl  spare  time  and  t^iller,  went  to  him>  to  the  great 
neglect  of  their  work.  The  very  bairns  on  the  loan,  instead  of  their 
wonted  pl*yT  good  linking  and  louping  in  the  steps  of  Mr.  Macskipnish, 
who  WAA,  to  he  sure,  a  great  curiosity,  with  long  spindle  legs,  hu 
breast  shot  out  like  a  duck's,  and  his  hea^l  powdered  and  frizzled  up 
like  a  uppit-hcn.  He  was,  indeed,  the  proudest  peacock  tlmt  couM 
be  secu.  and  he  had  a  riug  on  his  finger,  and  when  he  come  to  drink 
his  tea  at  the  Hreadland,  lie  brought  no  hat  on  hi«  head,  but  a  droll 
eockit  thing  under  ht!t  arui,  which,  be  said,  waa  after  the  manner  of 
Ibe  courtiers  at  the  petty  suppen*  of  one  Madam  Pampadotir,  who  was 
ak  that  time  the  concubioe  of  the  French  king. 

*^  I  do  not  recollect  any  other  remarkable  thing  tbal  happened  ia 
tbi»  year.  Hie  harvest  was  very  abundant,  and  the  meal  so  clieap. 
that  It  caused  a  great  defect  in  my  stipend,  so  that  I  was  obligated  to 
postpone  the  purchajjie  of  a  mahc^:any  dcrutoire  for  my  study,  as  I  hid 
iaiecided.  Bui  I  had  not  the  heart  to  complain  of  this ;  on  t!ie  con- 
traiTt  t  rejoiced  thereat,  for  what  made  me  want  ny  scriitoire  till 
anounr  y«ar,  Ikad  carried  bUthencss  into  the  hearth  of  Ifae  cotter,  and 
Mada  dM  widow*B  heart  sing  with  joy ;  axkd  i  woold  have  been  an  g 
«MMwml  enalore  had  I  not  joined  in  the  universal  gUdneoa,  becai^H 
fkmty  did  abaoML" — Ammtit  9f  tAt  I\irisJk.  pp.  30  —  32.  ^^| 

We  ^hftll  only  trv  the  patience  of  our  readers  farther 
\*-ith  the  death  of  S'anse  Banks,  the  old  parish  school- 
tuidtress. 

"*Sb»  b«d  been  loof  in  a  wvafc  and  frail  state,  bat,  bong  a  metho- 
dfteal  crMSiir\  still  kepi  on  lW  aehoal,  h^jiaig  the  ftmaAn&sm  for  many 
a  wwtl^  wil^  aad  Mothcfv  Bowerer,  afaml  the  dedine  o€  the  ywr 
her  ttfiw^MrtB  Sammdi  aad  At  seal  Ibr  Be  to  ooamh  about  her 
ftvNif  «f  *e  cehool  i  wuk  t  vtMt  to  ev*  her  «■  a  Sain^y  aflcnwoo, 
vhM  A*  hit  hmiN*  her  irfcihwi^  had  ^  ihe  howe  a  order,  and 
fOM  hont  «ai  ^  MtMdiT. 

**Shi  «M  «ttNtt  in  tW  witttdmr-oobk  roadfaif  the  wokd  to  hef 
«dlC  «*M«  V  <«*em  ;  Wat  she  claMd  Ae  haoh.  a«d  pM  her  s{Hctack» 
hi  Ae  %  Marh  whta  che  saw  Me :  m4^  as  k  was  •^p*—*-*  I  woaU 
«MM.  her  casT  chair,  with  a  elsHi  eavcr.  had  heoa  SM  oM  for  ne  fay 
tha  Pch  ifciffk  Vr  '"^■^  V  Kinf  tit  A«l  Ihere  was  wwauhii^  amre 
liMa  caaMSMt  to  ksM*.  awl  »  H  ifismii  whea  I  kd  taken  my 
asai.  «Shi.*  adU  tK  *1  Wae  km  far  i«a«fta«lav  tnmblesiae 
iMt^    llttV*«iMM««lhrii«<Wkihlhb«fasd.«h«hiifaasplwd 
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the  Lord  to  allow  mc  to  possej^s,  but  my  strength  ia  worn  out,  and  1 
fear  I  lunun  yield  in  the  .strilc;*  and  slic  wiped  her  nya  with  her 
upron.  I  toM  her,  however,  to  be  of  good  chter ;  and  then  sin.*  said, 
'thai  she  could  no  longer  tliole  the  din  of  the  school ;  and  that  elie 
was  weary,  and  ready  to  lay  herM-lf  down  to  die  whenever  the  Lord 
was  pleafltid  to  permit.  But,'  continued  she,  'what  can  I  do  without 
the  school?  and,  nhis!  I  ein  neither  work  nor  want ;  and  I  am  wae 
to  go  on  the  Session,  for  I  am  come  of  a  decent  family.'  I  comforted 
her,  and  told  her,  tliat  I  thought  she  had  dune  so  much  goc^l  in  the 
parish,  that  the  Session  was  dcef}  in  her  debt,  and  that  what  they 
iDififht  give  her  waa  but  a  just  |)uynient  for  her  service,  *  I  would 
rather,  however.  Sir,'  suid  she,  'try  first  what  Bome  of  my  auhl 
Bcholnra  will  do,  and  it  wiia  for  that  1  wanted  to  speak  with  you.  If 
some  of  thcra  would  but  just,  from  time  to  time,  look  in  upon  me, 
that  I  may  not  die  ahinc ;  and  the  little  pick  and  drap  that  I  require 
would  not  be  hard  upon  them  —  I  am  more  Bure  thnt  in  this  way  their 
pratitude  would  bo  no  discredit,  than  I  am  of  havlug  any  claim  on  the 
Session.' 

**  As  T  had  always  a  jp^nt  respect  for  an  honpjtt  pride,  T  assured  her 
that  I  would  do  what  sb^  wanted  ;  and  accordingly,  the  very  morning 
after,  being  Sabbath,  I  preached  a  seniiijii  on  the  heljilessneMS  of  them 
that  iiave  no  help  of  man ;  raeaninpr  aged  single  women,  living  in 
jjarret-rooms,  whose  forlorn  state,  in  the  gloamin;;^  of  life.  1  made 
manifest  to  the  hearts  and  understandings  of  the  eongrogation,  in  such 
a  manner  that  many  shed  tears,  and  went  away  sorrowful. 

'*  Having  thus  roused  the  feelinj;!'  of  my  people,  I  went  round  the 
houses  on  the  Monday  morning,  and  meutionc<l  what  I  had  to  say 
more  particuhirly  about  ]>oor  old  Nanse  lianks  the  schoolmistrca^ 
and  truly  1  was  rejoiced  at  the  ccndition  of  the  hearts  of  my  people. 
There  was  a  universal  sympatliy  among  them ;  and  it  was  soon  ordered 
that,  what  with  oneand  another,  her  decay  should  be  provide*!  for.  But 
it  was  not  ordained  that  she  should  be  long  heavy  on  their  good  will. 
On  the  Monday  the  school  was  given  up,  and  there  was  nothing  but 
wailing  among  the  bit  lassies,  the  scholars,  for  getting  the  vncance,  as 
the  poor  thing:^  said,  bccaui^e  tlie  mistress  was  going  to  lie  down  to 
dee-  And,  indeed,  so  it  catne  to  pass  ;  for  she  took  to  her  bed  the  samo 
afternoon,  and,  in  tlie  course  of  the  week,  'Iwindled  away,  and  cilippet 
out  of  this  howling  wilderness  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  on  the 
Sabbath  following,  as  quietly  as  a  blessed  saint  could  do.  And  here  I 
nhould  mention,  that  the  I>ady  Macadam,  when  I  told  her  of  Nanso 
ISanks's  case,  inquired  if  she  was  a  snutfcr,  and,  being  euiswer  by  me 
that  she  was,  her  ladyship  sent  her  a  pretty  French  enamel  box  full 
of  Macabaw,  a  fine  snulfthat  she  had  in  a  bottle;  and,  among  the 
Atocabaw,  was  found  a  guinea,  at  the  bottom  of  the  box,  after  Nnni<c 
Banka  had  departed  this  life,  which  was  a  kiud  thing  of  Lady  Slacadam 
lodo.**— pp.  87— yi. 

The  next  of  this  author^s  publications,  we  believe,  was 
*'The  Ayrshire  Legatees,"  also  in  one  volume,  and  a 
~  Brk  of  great,  and  similar,  though  inferior  merit,  to  the 
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former.  It  is  the  storv  of  the  proceedings  of  a  worthy 
Scotd^  clerzyman  and  his  ^milj,  to  whom  a  large  pro- 
pertv  hdd  betn  nnespectedly  bequeathed  by  a  relation 
in  India,  in  the  coarse  of  their  visit  to  London  to  re- 
cover this  property.  The  patriarch  himself  and  his  wife, 
and  his  son  and  daughter,  who  form  the  party,  all  write 
copious  accounts  of  what  they  see^  to  their  £nends  in 
Ayrshire — and  b^ng  all  lowly  and  simply  bred,  and 
quite  new  to  the  scenes  in  which  they  are  now  intro- 
duced, make  up  among  them  a  very  entertaining  miscel- 
lany, of  original.  iwtr«r  and  preposterous  observations. 
The  idea  of  thtis  making  a  family  club,  as  it  were,  for  a 
varied  and  often  contrattictory  account  of  the  same  ob- 
jects— each  tinging  the  picture  with  his  own  pecvdiarities, 
and  unconsciously  drawing  his  own  character  in  the 
course  of  the  description,  was  first  exemplified,  we  be- 
lieve, in  the  Humphrey  Clinker  of  Smollett,  and  has 
l^en  since  copied  with  success  in  the  Bath  Guide, 
Paul's  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk,  the  Fudge  Family,  and 
other  ingenious  pieces,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  Though 
tlie  conception  of  the  Avrslure  Legatees,  however,  is  not 
new,  the  execution  and  details  must  be  allowed  to  be 
original ;  and,  along  with  a  good  deal  of  twaddle^  and 
too  much  vulgarity,  certainly  display  very  considerable 
powers  both  of  humour,  invention,  and  acute  observation. 
The  author  s  nest  work  is  "  The  Provost,"  which  is 
decidedly  better  than  the  Legatees,  and  on  a  level  nearly 
witli  the  Annals  of  the  Parish.  There  is  no  inconsider- 
able resemblance,  indeed,  it  appears  to  us,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  two  Biographies :  for  if  we  substitute  the 
love  of  jobbing  and  little  management,  which  is  insepa- 
rable from  the  situation  of  a  magistrate  in  one  of  our 
petty  Burghs,  for  the  zeal  for  Presbyterian  discipline 
which  used  to  attach  to  our  orthodox  clergy,  and  make  a 
proper  allowance  for  the  opposite  efiects  of  their  respec- 
tive occupations,  we  shall  find  a  good  deal  of  their  re- 
maining peculiarities  common  to  both  those  personages, — 
th(!  same  kindness  of  nature  with  the  same  tranquillity 
of  temper — and  the  same  practical  sagacity,  with  a  simi- 
lar deficiency  of  large  views  or  ingenious  speculations. 
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The  Provost,  to  Ik3  sure,  is  a  more  worldly  person  than 
the  Pastor,  and  makes  no  scruple  about  using  indirect 
methods  to  obtain  his  ends,  from  which  the  simplicity  of 
the  other  would  have  recoiled; — but  his  ends  are  not, 
on  the  whole,  unjust  or  dishonest;  and  his  good  nature, 
and  acute  simplicity,  with  the  Burghal  authority  of  his 
tone,  would  almost  incline  us  to  conclude,  that  he  was 
somehow  related  to  the  celebrated  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie 
of  the  Saltmarket !  The  style  of  his  narrative  is  exceed- 
ingly meritorious ;  for  while  it  is  pitched  on  the  self-same 
key  of  picturesque  homeliness  and  deliberate  method 
with  that  of  the  parish  Annalist,  it  is  curiously  distin- 
guished from  it,  by  a  sensible  inferiority  in  litcraturc, 
and  an  agreeable  intermixture  of  rualapropSj  and  other 
figures  of  rhetoric  befitting  the  composition  of  a  loyal 
chief  magistrate.  By  far  the  most  ix-markuble  and  edi- 
fying thing,  liowcver,  in  this  volume,  is  the  discovery, 
which  the  worthy  Provost  is  represented  as  liaving  gra- 
dually made,  of  the  necessity  of  consulting  public  opinion 
in  his  later  transactions,  and  the  impossibility  of  ma- 
naging public  aflairs,  in  the  present  times,  with  the  same 
barefaced  assertion,  and  brave  abuse,  of  authority,  which 
had  been  submitted  to  by  a  less  instructed  generation. 
As  we  cannot  but  suspect  that  this  great  truth  is  not 
yet  sufficiently  familiar  with  all  in  autliority  among  us, 
and  as  there  is  something  extremely  engaging  in  the 
Provost's  confession  of  his  slow  and  reluctant  conversion, 
and  in  the  honest  simplicity  with  which  he  avows  his 
adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  old  school  of  corrup- 
tion, though  convinced  that  the  manner  of  advancing 
them  must  now  be  changed,  we  are  tempted  to  extract 
a  part  of  his  lucubimtions  on  this  interesting  subject. 
After  noticing  the  deatli  of  old  Bailie  M*Lucrc,  he  takes 
occasion  to  observe: — 

'*  And  now  (liat  lie  13  dead  and  gone,  and  also  all  those  whom  I 
fuand  cot^unct  with  him,  when  I  first  coinu  into  power  and  utfice, 
I  may  veaturo  to  say,  tlmt  things  in  yon  former  times  were  not 
guided  so  tUorooghly  by  thd  hand  of  a  disinterested  integrity  as  in 
iheae  latter  years.  On  the  contrary,  it  seemed  to  bo  the  use  and  wont 
of  men  in  public  trual^  to  think  they  were  free  to  indemnify  them- 
aelvea,  in  a  lefi-hunded  war,  for  the  time  and  trouble  they  bestowed 
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in  the  same.  But  the  thing  was  not  so  far  wrong  in  principle,  as  in 
the  huggermuggering  way  in  which  it  was  done,  and  which  gave  to  it 
a  guiltj  colour,  that,  by  the  judicions  stratagem  of  a  right  system,  it 
would  never  have  had.  And,  sooth  to  say,  through  the  whole  course  of 
my  public  life,  I  met  with  no  greater  difficulties  and  trials,  than  in 
cleansing  myself  from  the  old  habitudes  of  office.  For  I  must,  in 
veri^,  confess,  that  I  myself  mrtook,  in  a  d^ree,  at  my  beginning,  of 
the  caterpillar  nature,  &c.  —  While,  therefore,  I  think  it  has  been  of 
a  great  advantage  to  the  public  to  have  survived  that  method  of  admi- 
nistration in  which  the  like  of  Baiiie  Mliucre  was  engendered,  I 
would  not  have  it  undo^tood  that  I  think  the  men  who  held  the  public 
trusts  in  those  days  a  whit  less  honest  than  the  men  of  my  own  tame. 
Tho  spirit  of  their  own  age  was  upon  them,  as  that  of  ours  is  upon  ns ; 
and  their  ways  of  working  the  wherry  entered  more  or  less  into  all 
their  trafficking,  whether  for  the  commonality,  or  for  their  own  par- 
ticular behoof  and  advantage. 

"  I  have  been  thus  lai^  and  frank  in  my  reflections  anent  the  death 
of  the  Bailie,  because,  poor  man,  he  had  outlived  the  times  for  which 
he  was  qualified ;  and  instead  of  the  merriment  and  jocularity  that 
his  wily  by^hand  ways  used  to  cause  among  his  neighbours,  the  rising 
generation  began  to  pick  and  dab  at  him,  in  such  a  manner,  that,  had 
he  been  much  longer  spared,  it  is  to  be  feared  he  would  not  have  been 
allowed  to  enjoy  his  earnings  both  with  ease  and  honour."  —  The 
ProrosU  pp.  171  —  IT*. 

Accordhiglv,  afterwards,  when  a  corps  of  volunteers 
wiAS  nusod  ill  Lis  Burgh,  he  observes: — 

*'  1  kept  m}-$elf  aloof  from  all  lumdling  in  the  peconiaries  of  the 
bu^ne$9 ;  but  I  lent  a  friendly  countenance  to  every  feasible  project 
that  was  likely  to  strengthen  the  confidence  cf  the  King  in  the  loyalty 
and  bravery  of  his  people.  For  by  this  time  I  had  learnt,  that  there 
was  a  wakerife  ComuKm  Son^  abroad  among  the  (pinions  of  men ; 
anvl  that  th«  ^'vrel  of  tho  new  way  of  ruhng  the  woriid  was  to  follow, 
uol  to  ivntrv^K  tho  ovidont  dk-tates  of  the  popular  voice  ;  and  I  soon 
had  rvtts^^t  tv>  folicitato  myself  on  this  prudent  and  seasonable  dis- 
covory  ;  for  it  wv>n  rao  groat  rvveronoo  among  the  forward  young  men, 
who  startod  up  at  tho  call  of  their  country.  —  The  which,  as  I  tell 
fr«nkh\  was  au  athuonili^m  to  mes„  that  tho  pervmptoiy  will  of  anthori^r 
was  no  k>it|»or  sufficient  tor  tho  niW  of  mankind ;  and,  therefore,  I 
iE>t(uaro\l  my  atVr  txaKluot  more  by  a  dotorence  to  public  opinion, 
thait  by  any  bud  Kk>wu  utaxim^  and  prinoi[Jos  of  my  own.  Tb«  con- 
!Kuttomv  ot'  which  was^  thai  my  induoow  still  cootinned  to  grow 
ami  ^thor  $irv>u^h  in  tho  ovvutuumty,  and  I  was  enabled  to  accom- 
|di^  luany  thin^  that  my  {Wv{ovvi$:s«.>rs  wouM  have  thought  it  was 
aluHv^t  boY\>tHl  tho  Oi«>(Vi$s  of  man  «.>  xiodortake.* —  Tke  J^rovost, 
H)^AVi-\flT. 

r|K>«  wvAstou  v^f  his  thin!  aiul  last  promotion  to  the 
JV»Yv>s^irv»  ho  thus  n.w>rvU  his  own  dnal  conversion: — 
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**  When  T  returned  home  to  my  own  bouse,  I  retired  into  my  prl- 
rnle  cliambor  for  a  time,  to  consult  with  myself  in  what  manner  my 
dci>ortiut"nt  should  be  reflated ;  for  I  was  conscious  thut  heretofore  I 
had  hoi^n  overly  guv  t-rned  witli  u  dit^pot^itioii  to  do  thinjfs  my  own  way, 
and  althiiugh  not  in  an  avnriciou.^  temper,  yet  somcthiugt  I  must  cou- 
fe*4,  with  a  sort  of  sinister  respect  for  my  own  interests.  It  may  be, 
ihut  stan<ling  now  clear  and  free  of  the  world,  I  had  leas  incitement 
to  Iw  H<i  jirippy,  nnd  so  whs  tlionght  of  me,  1  very  well  know  ;  but  in 
wbriety  aud  truth  I  conscientiously  affirm,  and  herein  record,  that  I 
had  lived  to  partake  of  the  purer  spirit  wliich  the  gTcAt  mutationR  of 
the  s^u  had  conjured  into  public  atfairs ;  and  1  saw  that  there  wna  a 
aeeesatj  to  carry  into  all  dealings  with  the  conccrna  of  the  community, 
the  same  probity  which  helpH  a  man  to  prtwperity,  in  the  fiequestercd 
traffic  of  private  life."— /itrf.  pp.  31.%  31G. 

Trusting  thut  these  lessons  from  a  person  of  such 
prudence,  experience,  and  loyalty,  will  not  be  lost  on  his 
successors,  we  shall  now  imlulge  oursolvcB  by  quoting  a 
few  si>ecinie!]s  of  wliat  will  generally  be  ref^arded  as  Iiia 
more  interesting  style;  and,  with  our  usual  predilection 
for  the  tragic  vein,  shall  begin  with  the  following  very 
touching  account  of  the  execution  of  a  fair  young 
woman  for  the  murder  of  her  new-born  iniant. 

•*  Tlie  heinousncss  of  liie  crime  can  by  no  posfiibility  be  leadened; 
but  the  beauty  of  the  mother,  her  tender  years,  and  her  Hght-hcaded- 
nes9,  had  wou  many  favoun-rs  and  there  was  a  great  leaning  in  the 
hearta  of  all  the  town  to  comjmR»ioiintc  her,  esijccially  when  they 
thought  of  the  ill  example  thut  had  boen  set  to  her  in  the  walk  and 
conversation  of  her  mother.  It  was  n(>t,  however,  within  the  power 
of  tlie  magbtrates  to  overlook  the  accusation  ;  eo  we  were  obligated  to 
cause  a  precognition  to  be  taken,  and  the  search  left  no  doubt  of  the 
wilfulness  of  the  murder.  Jeanie  was  in  consequence  removed  to  the 
Tolbootli,  where  she  lay  till  ibe  I-ords  were  coming  to  Ayr,  when  she 
was  sent  thither  to  )«tand  her  trial  before  them ;  but,  from  the  hour 
ahe  did  the  de-od,  she  never  spoke. 

"  Her  trial  was  a  short  procedure,  and  she  was  cast  to  be  hanged  — 
and  not  only  to  be  Iinnged,  but  ordered  to  bo  executed  in  our  town, 
iftnd  her  body  given  to  the  doctors  to  make  an  Atomy.  The  execution 
'Jeanie  was  what  all  expected  would  happen  ;  but  when  the  news 
cached  the  town  of  the  other  parts  of  the  sentence,  the  wail  was  as 
jlhe  sough  of  a  j>e-'*lilence,  and  lain  would  the  council  have  got  it 
~ispenaed  with.  But  the  Lord  Advocate  was  just  wud  at  the  crime, 
dUi  because  there  hud  been  no  previous  concealment,  so  as  to  liave 
^Twen  an  extenuation  for  the  shame  of  the  birth,  and  iK^oause  Jeanio 
would  neither  divulge  the  name  of  the  tatlier,  nor  make  answer  to  all 
the  interrngatorit;^  that  were  put  to  her,  standing  at  the  bar  like  a 
dumbie,  and  looking  round  her,  and  at  the  judges,  like  a  demented 
alure — and  beautiful  as  a  Fhinders  baby  I    It  was  thought  by 
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maMj,  that  her  advocate  might  have  made  great  use  of  her  visible 
constcmatiun,  and  pled  that  she  waa  by  herself;  for  in  irutli  she  hod 
every  appearance  of  beiug  so.  He  was,  huwever,  a  dui-e  maii.  no 
doubt  well  eiuiugh  versed  in  the  particutarti  and  punctuulities  of  the 
law  for  an  ordinary  plea,  but  no  of  the  n^iht  sort  of  knowledge  and 
talent  to  take  up  the  ease  of  a  Ibrlom  hitwic.  luislcd  by  ill  example  and 
a  winaonie  nattii-e,  and  clothed  in  thu  allurement  uf  luvtlinc^  as  the 
judge  himself  said  to  the  jury. 

**  On  the  night  before  the  day  of  execution,  she  was  brought  over 
in  n  chaise  from  Ayr  between  Vko  town-otficera,  and  placed  again  b 
our  bunds,  and  ^lill  she  never  spoke.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  com- 
paaaion  that  every  one  hud  for  poor  Jeanie  ;  so  she  wad  na  committed 
to  a  common  cell,  but  laid  in  the*  council  room,  where  the  ladies  of 
the  town  miidc  up  a  comfortable  bed  for  lier^  and  some  of  them  sat  up 
uU  night  ar»d  pniyed  fur  her;  But  her  thoughts  were  gone,  and  she 
ant  Hitent.  In  the  morning,  by  break  of  day,  her  wanton  mother  that 
had  been  troUoping  in  Glasgow  came  to  the  Tolbooth  door,  and  made 
a  dreadful  wally  waeing ;  and  the  Indies  were  obligated,  for  the  sake 
oi'  peace,  to  bid  her  be  let  in.  But  Jeanie  noticed  her  not,  atill  sitting 
with  her  eye^  cast  down,  waiting  the  coming  on  of  the  hour  of  htr 
doom. 

"  Tliero  had  not  been  an  execution  in  the  town  in  the  memory  of 
the  oldest  pcr&on  then  living ;  the  last  that  sulTered  was  one  of  the 
martyrs  in  ilie  time  of  the  j>eraecution,  so  that  we  were  not  skilled 
In  the  busine.ss,  and  had  besides  no  hangman,  but  were  neccssilated 
to  Ixirrow  the  Ayr  one.  Indeed,  I  being  the  youngest  bailie,  was  in 
terror  that  tlie  obligntion  might  havt;  fallen  on  me.  A  £caflcild 
WDH  cre^cted  at  the  Tron  just  under  the  Tolbooth  windows,  by 
ThomaH  Oitublel,  ihc  Waster-of-work,  who  had  a  good  penny  of 
profit  by  the  job;  for  he  contracted  with  the  town  council,  and  had 
the  boarilH  after  the  bui:'ine6d  wan  doue  to  the  bargain ;  but  Thomas 
wiM  tlii-'ii  deacon  of  the  wright.^  and  himself  a  member  of  our  body. 

"  At  the  hour  np|Kiintcd,  Jeanic,  dressed  in  white,  was  led  out  by 
the  town-idlii't-Tfi,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  magistrates  from  among  the 
lodiea,  with  Ihm-  hundM  tied  behind  her  with  a  black  ribbon.  At  the 
firRt  aight  of  her  at  the  Tulbuoth  stairhead,  a  universal  $ob  rose  from 
all  tJie  inulticude,  and  the  sternest  ee  could  na  refrain  from  shedding  a 
Ivar.  Wc  marched  slowly  down  the  stair,  and  on  to  the  foot  of  the 
wiiil'old,  where  her  younger  brother,  Willy,  that  was  stable-boy  at  my 
lord'i,  waji  Htitnding  by  himi^i'lf,  in  an  o|>en  ring  made  round  him  in  the 
orr;wd  i  every  one  compassionating  the  dejected  laddie,  for  he  was  n 
fiiitf  youth,  and  of  an  orderly  spirit.  A?  his  edsler  came  towarda  the 
fiwt  of  ihf  loihlcr,  he  ran  towards  her,  and  embraced  her  with  a  wail 
</f  norronv  tlut  meltiMl  every  heart,  and  made  us  all  stop  in  the  middle 
^ourMjb'mnity.  Jennie  looked  at  tiim(for  her  hands  were  tied),  and 
ft  mUoI  ti'ar  wait  Hevn  to  d]*op  from  her  cheek.  But  in  the  course  of 
HUim  sore  than  a  minute,  all  was  quiet,  and  we  proceeded  to  ascend  the 
w?«0bl4.  Willy,  who  had  by  this  time  dried  hia  cyeA,  went  up  with 
tt»,  and  whrii  Mr.  I'itlle  had  said  the  prayer,  and  sung  the  psalm,  in 
whole  multitude  joined,  as  it  were  with  the  contrition  o( 
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DrxY>w,  the  bangnian  6tep{)cd  forward  to  put  on  the  fatal  cup,  but 

Tilly  took  it  out  of  his  hand,  und  placed  it  on  liis  sister  himself,  taid 

hen  kneeling  <loyrn,  with  Am  hack  t&tvarfi^  her-t  doping  liis  t-yt-s  and 

shutting  his  cars  with  his  bands,  he  saw  not,  nor  heard  when  she  was 

aunchud  into  eternity  1 

**  Wlien  the  awful  act  was  over,  and  thu  stir  wiw  for  the  mngi^tnttes 

I  return,  and  the  body  to  be  cut  down,  poor  Willy  rose,  and,  without 

^hMt^ng  round,  went  down  the  steps  of  the  scatfold;   the  multitude 

mrae  a  lane  for  him  to  pass,  and  he  went  on  tltrough  them  hiding  his 

face,  and  gacd  straight  out  of  the  town." — Provost^  pp.  67 — 73. 

This  is  longer  than  we  had  expected — and  therefore, 
[wuitting  all  the  stories,  of  his  wiles  and  jocosities,  we 
ahall  take  our  leave  of  the  Provost,  with  his  very  pathetic 
and  picturesque  description  of  the  catastrophe  of  the 
Windy  Yule,  wliich  we  tliink  would  not  discredit  the 
pen  of  the  great  novelist  himself. 

r  "  In  the  morning,  the  weather  was  blasty  and  sleety,  waxing  more 
and  more  tcnipestuou?,  till  about  mid-day,  when  the  wiud  cheeked 
suddenly  round  from  tlic  nor-cast  to  the  sou-west,  and  blew  a  gale,  a» 
the  prince  of  the  powers  of  ihc  nir  waa  doing  hie  utmost  to  work 
ai^chief.  The  rain  blattered,  the  windows  clattered,  the  shop  shutters 
Sapped,  pigs  from  the  lum-heads  came  rattling  do%vn  like  thundcr- 
apg,  and  the  skies  were  dismal  both  with  cloud  and  carry.  Yet,  for 
Jl  that,  there  was  in  the  atreela  a  stir  and  a  busy  visitation  between 
aetghbours,  and  every  one  went  to  their  high  windows,  to  look  at  the 
Sve  poor  barks,  that  were  warsling  against  the  strong  arm  of  the 
ilement£  of  the  storm  and  the  ocean. 

Still  the  lift  ghwrnefl,  and  the  wind  roared  ;  and  it  was  as  doleful 
,  sight  aa  ever  was  seen  in  any  town  afflicted  with  calamity,  to  see  the 
lilors'  wives,  with  their  red  cloaks  about  their  heads,  followed  by 
"tiieir  hirpling  and  disconsolate  bairns,  going  one  after  another  to  the 
kirkyard,  to  look  at  the  vessels  where  tlieir  helpless  breadwinners  were 
Bttling  with  the  tempest.     My  heart  was  really  sorrowful,  and  full  of 
I  sore  anxiety  to  think  of  wlmt  niiglit  happen  to  the  town,  whereof  so 
aany  were  in  peril,  and  to  wfiom  no  human  magistracy  could  extend 
be  arm  of  protection.     Seeing  no  abatement  of  the  wrath  of  heaven, 
bat  howled  and  roared  around  us,  I  put  on  my  big  coat,  and  taking 
ny  stfliF  in  my  hand,  having  tied  down  my  hat  with  a  silk  Imndker- 
liief,  toward-H  gloaming  I  walked  Likewise  to  the  kirkyard,  where  I 
Eheld  such  on  assemblage  of  sorrow,  as  few  men  in  my  situation  have 
E'er  been  put  to  the  trial  to  witness. 
**  In  the  lea  of  the  kirk  many  hundreds  of  the  town  were  gathered 
ether ;   but  there  wa.s  no  discourse  among  them.     Tlie  miyor  part 
rere  sailors'  wjve«  and  weaus,  and  at  every  new  thud  of  the  blast,  a 
Db  rose,  and  the  mothers  drew  tlteir  bairns  closer  in  about  them,  as  if 
hey  aaw  the  visible  hand  of  a  foe  raised  to  smite  them.     Apart  from 
)  multitude,  I  observed  tlixee  or  four  young  losses,  stanrling  behind  the 
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Wliinnyliill  families'  tomb,  ond  I  jealoused  that  they  had  joes  in  ihc 
eUipii,  lor  they  often  looked  to  the  bay,  with  lonp  necks  nnd  sad 
faces,  from  behind  the  monument.  But  of  all  tho  pitctjiia  objects  there, 
on  thnt  doleful  evening,  none  troubled  my  thoughts  mure  than  tlirw 
motherless  children,  tliiit  belonged  to  the  mate  of  one  of  the  vessels  in 
the  jeopnrdy.  He  wa.'i  un  Kn';;lishn)an  thnt  had  been  settled  some 
yeare  in  the  town,  where  his  t'amlly  had  neither  kith  nor  kin;  and  his 
wife  having  died  about  n  month  before,  the  bairns,  of  whom  the  eldest 
■was  but  nine  or  so,  were  friendleBS  enough,  though  both  niy  gudcwife. 
and  other  wellHlit(i>ot>ed  ImlieA,  [mid  them  all  manner  of  attention,  till 
their  father  would  come  home.  The  three  poor  little  things,  knowinp 
that  he  was  in  one  of  the  ships,  had  been  often  out  and  ansuous,  and 
they  were  then  sitting  un<ler  the  lea  of  a  headstone,  near  their  mother's 
grave^  chitlering  and  creeping  closer  and  closer  at  every  squall!  Never 
was  such  an  orphan-tike  sight  Eccn. 

"  When  it  began  to  be  so  dark,  that  the  vessels  eould  no  longer  be 
digcerncd  from  the  churchyard,  many  went  down  to  the  shore,  and  I 
took  t!ie  three  babies  home  with  me,  and  Mrs.  Pawkie  made  tea  for 
them,  and  they  bood  began  to  play  with  our  own  younger  children,  in 
biythe  forgetfulness  of  the  storm;  every  now  and  then,  however,  the 
eldest  of  them,  when  theahutterg  rattled,  and  thclumhead  roared,  would 
pause  in  his  innocent  daffing,  and  cower  in  towurds  Mrs.  Pawkie, 
OS  if  he  was  daunted  and  dismayed  by  something  he  knew  not  what. 

"  Many  a  one  that  niglit  walked  the  sounding  shore  in  aorrow,  ami 
fires  were  lighted  along  it  to  a  great  extent,  but  the  darknesA  and 
the  noise  of  llie  raging  deep,  and  the  howling  wind,  never  intermitted 
till  about  midnight ;  at  which  time  a  message  was  brought  to  me,  that 
it  might  be  needful  to  send  a  guard  of  soldiers  to  the  beach,  for  thai 
broken  masU  an<l  tackle  had  come  in,  and  that  surely  some  of  the 
barks  had  perishyd,  1  lot>t  no  time  in  obe^nng  this  suggesstiou,  which 
was  made  to  me  by  one  of  the  owners  of  the  Louping  Meg  ;  and  to 
show  that  I  sincerely  sympathised  with  all  tho.4e  in  aftliction,  I  rose 
and  dressed  myself,  and  went  down  to  the  shore,  where  1  directed 
several  old  boats  to  be  drawn  up  by  the  fires,  and  blankets  to  b« 
brought,  and  eonbals  prepared,  for  tln-m  that  might  be  spared  with 
life  to  reach  the  land ;  and  I  walked  the  beach  wltlt  the  mourners  till 
the  morning. 

"  As  the  day  dawned,  the  wind  began  to  abate  in  its  violence,  and 
to  wear  away  from  the  sou-west  into  the  norit;  but  it  was  soon  dis- 
covered, that  some  of  the  vessels  with  the  corn  had  perished!  for  the 
first  thing  seen,  was  a  long  fringe  of  tangle  and  grain,  along  the  line 
of  the  highwater  mark,  and  every  one  strained  with  greedy  and 
grieved  eyes,  as  the  daylight  brightened,  to  discover  which  had  sirfTercii. 
But  I  can  pi-oceed  no  farther  with  the  dismal  recital  of  that  doleful 
morning!  I^t  it  suffiec  here  to  be  known,  that,  through  the  haze,  wc 
at  last  saw  three  of  the  vessels  lying  on  their  beam-ends,  with  their 
masts  broken,  and  the  waves  riding  like  the  furious  horses  of  destruc- 
tion over  them.  What  had  become  of  the  other  two,  was  never  known  ; 
l)ut  it  was  supposed  that  they  hod  foundered  at  their  anchors,  and  that 
all  on  bourd  [Hirishcd. 
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The  Hay  being  now  Sabbath,  nnd  tlie  whole  town  idle,  every  body 
I  a  maimer  wm  down  on  the  l>euch,  to  lielp,  mid  mourn,  ns  the  IhxUcs, 
ne  after   another,  were  cast   out    by  tlie  waves.     Alas !  few  were 
be  better  of  my  provident  preparation,  nnd  it  was  a  thing  not  to  be 
ascribed,  to  sen,  for  more  ihaii  a  mile  along  the  coast,  the  new-mado 
idows  and  fatherless  bairns,  mourning  and  weeping  over  the  cor|>ae9 
^of  tho»e  they  loved !   Sevcateen  bodies  were,  before  ten  o'clock,  carried 
1o  the  desolated  dwelling^of  their  families;  and  when  old  Thomas  Pull, 
the  betherel,  went  to  ring  the  boll  for  public  worship,  such  was  the  uni- 
versal sorrow  of  the  town,  that  Nansc  Donsie,  an  idiot  natural,  ran  up 
the  street  to  stop  him,  crying,  in  the  voice  of  a  pardonable  desperation, 
I  Wha,  la  aic  a  time,  can  praise  the  Lord?"' — Provost^  pp.  177- — 184. 

The  next  work  on  our  list  is  the  history  of  "  Sir 

Lndrcw  Wylie,"  in  three  vohimcs  —  and  this,  we  must 

ay,  is-not  nearly  so  good  as  any  of  the  fonncr.     It  con- 

■uns,  however,  many   passages  of  great  interest  and 

jriginality,  and  displays,  throughout,  a  power  which  we 

think   ouglit    natunilly   to    liuvc   produced    something 

better;  but  the  story  is  clumsily  and  heavily  managed, 

jgnd  the  personages  of  polite  life  very  unsuccessfully 

ealt  with.     The  author's  great  error,  we  suspect,  was 

resolving  to  have  three  volumes  instead  of  one, — and 

lis  writing,  which  was   ttill  of  spirit,  while  he  was 

ibouring  to  confine  his  ideas  witlnu  the  sjwice  assigned 

to  them,  seenjs   to  have  become  ihit  and   languid,  the 

moraent  his  task  was  to  find  matter  to  (ill  that  space. 

His  next  publication,  however,  though  only  in  one 
rolumc,  is  undoubtedly  the  worst  of  the  whole  —  we 
"lude  to  the  thing  called  "  The  Steam  Boat,"  which 
bus  really  no  merit  at  all ;  and  should  never  have  been 
^tninsphnited  from  the  Magazine  in  whicli  we  are  in- 
formed it  first  made  its  ap|>earance.  With  the  excei)- 
tion  of  some  tnish  about  the  Coronation,  which  nobody 

Uof  course  could  ever  look  at  thi'ce  months  after  the 
Ihing  itself  was  over,  it  consists  of  a  series  of  vulgar 
stories,  -with  little  either  of  probability  or  originality 

I  to  recommend  them.  The  attempt  at  a  parallel  or 
paraphrase  on  the  story  of  Jeanie  Deans,  is,  without 
liny  exception,  the  boldest  and  the  most  unsuccessful 
^peculation  we  have  ever  seen  in  literary  adventure, 
k  T!»e  piece  tliat  follows,  though  in  three  volumes,  is  of 
a  far  higher  order  —  and  though  in  many  points  un- 
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natural,  and  on  the  whole  rather  tedious,  is  a  work 
undoubtedly  of  no  ordinary  merit.  We  mean  **  The 
Kntail."  It  contains  many  strong  pictures,  much  s;^r- 
castic  observation,  and  a  great  deal  of  native  and  effec- 
tive humour,  though  too  often  debased  by  a  tone  of 
wilful  vulgarity.  The  ultimate  conversion  of  the  Entailer 
himself  into  a  sublime  and  sentimental  personage,  is  a 
little  too  romantic  —  the  history  of  poor  Watty  the  in- 
nocent imbecile,  and  his  Betty  Bodle,  is  perhaps  the 
best  fidl-length  narrative  —  and  the  drowning  of  nonest 
Mr.  Walkinshaw  the  most  powerful  single  sketch  in  the 
work.     We  can  afford  to  make  no  extracts. 

"  Ringan  Gilhaize,"  also  in  three  volumes,  is  the  last, 
in  so  far  as  we  know,  of  this  ready  writer's  publications; 
and  b  a  bold  attempt  to  emulate  the  fame  of  the  Histo- 
rical novels  of  his  original ;  and  to  combine  a  string 
sketch  of  great  public  occurrences,  with  the  details  of 
indl\idual  adventure.  By  the  assistance  of  his  grand- 
father's recollections,  which  fill  nearly  half  the  book, 
the  hero  contrives  to  embrace  the  period  both  of  the 
Reformation  from  Popery,  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Mary, 
and  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Covenanters  from  that  of 
King  Clmrles  till  the  Revolution.  But  ^nth  all  the  be- 
nefit of  this  wide  range,  and  the  inteivst  of  those  great 
events,  we  cannot  say  that  he  has  succeeded  in  making 
a  g^ood  lK>ok ;  or  shown  any  spark  of  that  spirit  which 
glows  in  the  pages  of  Waverley  and  Old  Mortality.  The 
work,  however,  is  written  with  labour  and  care :  and, 
besides  a  full  narrative  of  all  the  remarkable  passages  of 
our  ecclesiastical  storj-,  from  the  burning  of  ifr.  Wishart 
at  St.  Andrew's,  to  the  death  of  Dundee  at  Killicrankie, 
cont4uns  some  animated  and  poetical  descriptions  of  na- 
tural scencrj',  and  a  few  sweet  pictures  of  humble  virtue 
and  piety,  rjxin  the  whole,  however,  it  is  a  heavy 
work  —  and  proves  conclusively,  that  the  genius  of  the 
author  lies  much  more  in  the  quieter  walks  of  humorous 
simplicity,  intermixed  with  humble  pathos,  than  the 
lofty  piths  of  enthu!^iusni  or  heroic  emotion.  In  the 
first  part  we  meet  with  nothing  new  or  remarkable,  but 
the  picture  of  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews's  luxu- 
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rious  dalliance  with  his  paramour,  and  of  the  bitter 
penitence  and  tragical  death  of  that  fair  victhn  of  his 
seductions,  both  which  are  sketched  with  considerable 
power  and  effect.  In  the  latter  part,  there  is  some  good 
and  minute  description  of  the  perils  and  sufferings 
which  beset  the  poor  fugitive  Covenanters,  in  the  days 
of  their  lon^  and  inhuman  persecution.  The  cruel 
desolation  of  Gilliaize's  own  household  is  also  given  with 
great  force  and  pathos ;  as  well  as  the  description  of 
that  irresistible  impulse  of  zeal  and  vengeance  that 
drives  the  sad  survivor  to  rush  alone  to  the  tield  of 
Killicrankie,  and  to  repay  at  last,  on  the  head  of  the 
slaughtered  victor  of  that  fight,  the  accumulat^?d  wrongs 
and  oppressions  of  his  rsice.  But  still  the  book  is  tire- 
some, and  without  effect.  The  naiTative  is  neitlier 
pleasing  nor  probable,  and  the  calamities  are  too  nu- 
merous, and  toi)  much  alike  ;  while  the  uniformity'  of  the 
tone  of  actual  suffering  and  dim  religious  ho|M?,  weighs 
like  a  load  on  the  spirit  of  the  reader.  There  is  no 
interesting  complication  of  events  or  adventui-e,  and  no 
animating  development  or  catastrophe.  In  short,  the 
autlior  has  evidently  gone  beyond  his  means  in  entering 
the  lists  with  the  master  of  hvitoriad  romance ;  and 
must  be  contented,  hereafter,  to  follow  his  footsteps  in 
the  more  approachable  parts  of  his  career. 

W'  Of  the  other  set  of  publications  before  us,  "  Valerius" 
is  the  first  in  point  of  date  ;  and  the  most  original  in 
^conception  and  design.  It  is  a  Roman  stor}',  the  scene 
^of  wluch  is  laid  in  the  first  stage  of  Christianity ;  and  its 
object  seems  to  be,  pirtly  to  present  us  with  a  living 
picture  of  the  manners  and  chanicters  of  those  antient 
tunes,  and  partly  to  trace  the  effects  of  the  true  faith 
on  the  feelings  and  affections  of  those  who  first  em- 
braced it,  in  the  dangers  and  darkness  of  expiring  Pa- 
ganism. It  is  a  work  to  be  excepted  certainly  from  our 
general  remark,  that  the  productions  betVu-e  us  were 
imitations  of  the  celebrated  novels  to  whicli  we  have  so 
often  made  reference,  and  their  authors  disciples  of  that 
great  school.     Such  as  it  is,  Valerius  is   undoubtedly 
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original;  or  at  least  owes  nothing  to  tlmt  new  soTirce  ot 
inspiration.  It  would  be  more  plausible  to  say,  that  the 
author  had  borrowed  something  from  the  travels  of 
Auacharsis,  or  the  antient  romance  of  Heliodorus  and 
Charielca— or  the  later  effusions  of  M.  Chateaubriimd, 
In  the  main,  however,  it  is  original ;  and  it  is  written 
with  very  considerable  power  and  boldness.  But  we 
cannot,  on  the  wliolc,  say  that  it  has  been  successful ;  and 
even  greater  powers  could  not  have  ensured  success  for 
such  an  undertaking.  We  must  know  the  daily  life  and 
ordinary  habits  of  the  people  in  whose  domestic  adven- 
tures we  take  an  interest:  —  and  we  really  know  nothing 
of  the  life  and  habits  of  the  antient  Romans  and  primi- 
tive Christians.  We  may  pateii  together  a  cento  out  of 
old  books,  and  pretend  that  it  exhibits  a  \dew  of  their 
manners  and  conversation :  But  the  truth  is,  that  all  that 
is  authentic  in  sucli  a  compilation  can  amount  only  to  a 
few  fragments  of  sueh  a  picture  ;  anil  that  any  thing  like 
a  complete  and  living  |)ortrait  must  be  made  up  by  con- 
jecture, and  inferences  drawn  at  hazard.  Accordingly, 
the  work  before  us  consists  altcniately  of  enlarged 
transcripts  of  particular  acts  and  usages,  of  which 
accounts  have  been  accidentally  transmitted  to  us,  and 
details  of  dialogue  and  observation  in  which  there  is 
nothing  antique  or  Roman  but  the  names, — and  in 
reference  to  which,  the  assumed  time  and  place  of  the 
action  is  felt  as  a  mere  embarrassment  and  absurdity. 
To  avoid  or  disguise  this  awkwardness,  the  only  re- 
source seems  to  be,  to  take  shelter  in  a  vague  generality 
of  talk  and  description, — and  to  save  tlie  detection  of 
the  modern  in  his  masquerade  of  antiquity,  by  abstain- 
ing from  every  thing  that  is  tndy  characteristic  either 
of  the  one  age  or  the  other,  aud  consequently  from  ever}' 
thing  by  which  either  clianict^^r  or  manners  can  be 
effectually  delineated  or  distinguished.  The  very  style 
of  the  work  before  us  affords  a  curious  example  of  the 
necessity  of  this  timid  indefinlteness,  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  of  its  awkward  eflect.  To  exclude  the 
tone  of  modern  times,  it  is  without  idiom,  without  fami- 
liarity, without  any  of  those  natural  marks  by  which 
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alone  either  individuality  of  character,  or  the  stamp  aud 
pressure  of  the  time,  can  possibly  be  conveyed, — and 
runs  on,  even  in  the  *^ay  and  satincal  ]>assage3,  in  a  rum- 
bling, roundabout,  rhetorical  measure,  like  a  translation 
from  solemn  Latin,  or  some  such  academical  exercitation. 
It  is  an  attempt,  in  short,  which,  though  creditable  to 
the  spirit  and  talents  of  the  uuthor,  we  think  he  has 
done  wisely   in   not   seeking    to   repeat, — and    which, 
iliough  it  has  not  failed  through  any  deficiency  of  his, 
"las  been  prevented,  we  thirik,  from  succeeding  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  subject. 
,ij       The  next  in  order,  we  believe,  is  "  Lights  and  Shadows 
■of  Scottish  Life," — an  affected,  or  at  least  too  ]X)etical 
a  title,  — and,  standing  before  a  book,  not  very  natural, 
but  bright  "with  the  lights  of  poetry.     It  is  a  collection 
twenty-five  stories  or  little  pieces,  half  novels,  half 
idyls,  characteristic  of   Scottish    scenery  and  manners, 
— mostly   pathetic,   and  mostly   too  favourable  to  the 
untry  to  which  they  relate.     They  are,  on  the  whole, 
we  tliink,  very  beautifully  and  sweetly  written,  and  in 
a  soft  spirit  of  Imimmity  and  gentleness.     But  the  style 
is  too  elaborate  and  uniform; — there  is  occasionally  a 
good  deal  of  weakness  and  commonplace  in  the  passages 
that  arc  most  emphatically  expressal, — and  the  iK)etical 
hcightenings  are  often  introduced  where  they  hurt  lx)th 
e  truth  and  the  simi^licity  of  the  picture.     Still,  bow- 
er, they  have  their  foundation  in  a  fine  sense  of  the 
peculiarities  of  our  national  character  and  sccner}%  and 
a   deep  feeling  of  their  excellence  and   beauty— and, 
though  not   execute<l   according  to   the    dictates   of  a 
severe  or  correct  taste,  nor  calculated  to   make  much 
impression  on  those  who  have  studied  men  and  books, 
"with  a  learned  spirit  of  observation,"   are  yet   well 
tted  to  minister  delight   to  less  fastidious  spirits, — 
Pand    to   revive,   in    many   world-wearied   hearts,    those 
illusions  which  had  only  been  succeeded  by  illusions  less 
innocent  and  attractive,  and  those   affections   in  which 
.^one  there  is  neither  illusion  nor  disappointment. 

As  the  author's  style  of  narration  is  rather  copious, 
e  cannot  now    afford    to  present   our  readers  with 
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any  of  his  stories — but,  as  a  specimen  of  his  tone  and 

manner  of  composition,  we  may  venture  on  one  or  two 

of  his  introductory  descriptions.     The   following,   of 

[«nowy  morning,  is  not  the  least  characteristic. 

"  It  w»s  on  a  fierce  and  howling  winter  day  that  T  was  crosring  tlie 
drcarr  moor  of  Auchindown,  on  my  way  to  the  Manse  of  that  parish, 
m  solitary  [)e»le*trian.  The  snow,  which  had  b«?en  incessantly  falling 
for  a  week  past,  was  drifted  into  beautiful  but  dangerous  wreaths,  t'ur 
and  wide,  over  the  melanchuly  expanst;  —  and  the  scene  kept  visibly 
shifting  before  me,  as  the  strong  wind  that  blew  from  every  point  uf 
the  compass  struck  the  dazzling  masses  and  heaved  them  up  and  down 
in  endle&s  trans funuation.  There  was  aomeihing^  inspiriting  iu  the 
labour  with  which,  in  the  buoyant  strength  of  yoath,  I  forced  my  way 
through  the  storm  —  and  I  could  not  but  enjoy  those  gleamings  of 
sunlight  that  tver  and  anon  burst  through  some  unexpected  opening 
in  the  sky,  and  gave  a  character  of  cheerfulness,  and  even  warmtli,  to 
the  sides  or  summits  of  the  stricken  hills.  Aj  the  mometitary  ce«5a- 
tiuOB  of  the  sharp  drift  allowed  my  eyes  to  look  onwards  and  aroQnd. 
1  saw  here  and  there  up  the  little  opening  valleys,  cottages  just  visible 
beneath  the  black  Menu  of  their  snow-covered  clumps  of  trees,  or 
beside  some  Mnall  spot  of  green  pasture  kept  open  for  the  sjiecp. 
Thcae  intimations  of  life  and  happiness  came  delightfully  to  me  in  the 
midst  of  the  deflation;  and  the  barking  of  a  dog,  attending  some 
Shepherd  iu  his  quest  on  the  hill,  put  fresh  vigour  into  my  lirabe, 
telling  me  that,  lonely  as  I  seemed  to  be,  I  was  surrounded  by  cheerful 
though  unseen  company,  and  that  I  was  not  the  only  wanderer  over 
the  snows. 

"  As  I  walked  along,  my  mind  was  insensibly  filled  with  a  crowd  of 
pleasant  images  of  rural  winter  life,  that  helped  me  gladly  onwards 
over  many  miles  of  moor.  1  thought  of  the  severe  but  cheerful  labours 
of  the  barn — the  mending  of  farm-gear  by  the  fireside — the  wheel 
turned  by  the  foot  of  old  age,  les»  fur  gain  than  as  a  thrifty  pastime 

—  the  skilful  mother,  making  *auld  claes  look  amaist  as*  weeKs  the 
nt>w  '—the  ballad  unconsciously  listened  to  by  the  family,  all  busv  at 
their  own  tasks  round  the  ringing  maiden  —  the  old  traditionary  tale 
told  by  some  wayfarer  hospitably  housed  till  the  storm  should  blow  by 

—  the  unexpected  visit  of  neighbours,  on  need  or  friendship  —  or  the 
footstep  c^  lover  ondeterred  by  the  snow-drifts  that  have  buried  up 
his  Hocks;  — hut  above  all,  I  thought  of  those  hours  of  religious 
worship  that  have  not  yet  escaped  from  the  domestic  life  of  the 
I^asantry  of  Scotland — of  the  sound  of  psalms  that  the  depth  of 
snow  cannot  deaden  l*^  the  cur  of  Him  to  whom  they  are  chanti*d  — 
and  of  that  sublime  Sabbath-keeping,  which,  on  clays  too  tempestuous 
for  the  kirk,  changes  the  cottage  of  the  shepherd  into  the  Temple  < 
God. 

"  With  such  glad  and  peaceful  images  in  my  heart,  I  travelW  alon 
that  dreary  moor,  with  the  cutting  wind  in  my  face,  and  my  feet  sink- 
ing in  the  snow,  or  sliding  on  the  hard  blue  ice  beneath  it  — va 
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J[iil\y  as  I  ever  walked  io  the  dewy  warmth  of  a  summer  morning, 

Urongli  liehLs  of  fragrance  nnd  of  flowers.    And  now  I  could  diseeni* 

rilhin  half  aii  hour's  walk  before  me,  the  spire  of  the  cliurcfa,  close  to 

rtiich  stood  the  Manse  of  my  aj*ed  friend  and  benefactor.     My  heart 

amed  within  me  as  a  sudden  g;)cam  of  stormy  sunlight  tipt  it  with 

fire  — and  1  felt,  at  that  moment,  an  inexpressible  sense  of  the  sublimity 

If  the  character  of  that  grey-headed  Slit^pbenl  who  had,  for  fifty  years, 
bode  io  the  wilderness,  keeping  together  his  own  happy  little  flock." 
-I^iyhtt  aud  Shadows^  pp.  131 — 13;j, 
The  next,  of  a  summer  stonn  among  the  mountains, 
is  equally  national  and  appropriate. 

*'  An  eDonnooB  thunder-cloud  had  Lain  ftll  day  over  Ben-Neris, 

iroudinp^  its  Gummit  in  thick  darknesf^,  blackening  its  sides  and  base, 
lierevcr  ihey  were  beheld  from  tlic  surrounding  country,  with  maeaes 
'deep  shadow,  and  especially  flin{!:iDg  down  a  weight  of  gloom  upon 
lat  ma^intieeut  Glen  that  bears  the  same  name  with  the  J^lountain  ; 
I  now  the  aftenuwrn  was   like  twillg^ht,  and  the  voice  of  all  the 
ams  was  distinct  in  the  breatliles.<ne.«s  of  the  vost  solitary  hollow. 
e  inhabitants  of  all  the  straths,  vales,  glens,  and  dells^  round  and 
ut  the  Monarch  of  Seottisli  mountaius,  hud  during  each  successive 
hour,  been  expecting  the  roar  of  thunder  and  the  tUlugc  of  rain  ;  but 
the  huge  congloiueratinn  of  lowering  clouds  would  not  rend  asunder, 
though  it  was  certain  that  a  calm  blue  sky  could  not  be  restored  till 
that  dreadful  assemblage  hail  melted  away  into  torrents,  or  been 
driven  off  by  a  stmng  wind  from  the  sea.     All  the  cattle  on  the  hills, 
and  on  the  hollows,  st*>od  still  or  lay  down  in  their  fear,  —  the  wild 
deer  sought  in  herds  the  shelter  of  the  pine-covered  eliff's — the  raven 
hushed  his  hoarse  croak  in  some  grim  cavern,  ond  the  eagle  left  the 
dreadful  silence  of  the  upper  heavens.     Kow  and  tlieu  the  shepherds. 
iked    from  their  hut.s,  while    the    shadow  of  the    thunder-clouds 
iei>ened  the  hues  of  their  plaids  and  tartans;  and  at  every  creaking 
the  heavy  branches  of  the  pines,  or  wide-nnaed  oaks,  in  the  solitude 
of  their  inaccessible  birth-place,  the  hearts  of  the  lonely   dwellers 
ked,  and  they  lift*"*!  up  their  eyes  to  see  the  first  wide  flash  —  the 
ispnrtiiig  uf  tfie  masses  of  darkness— and  paused  to  hear   the  long 
id  rattle  of  heaven'^  artillery  shaking  the  foundation  of  the  ever- 
ting mountains.     But  all  was  yet  silent, 

*'  The  peal  came  at  last!  and  it  seemed  as  if  an  earthquake  bad 

lOte  the  silence.     Not  a  tree  —  not  a  blade  of  grass  moved  ;  but  the 

w  stunned,  as  it  were,  the  htjort  of  the  B(»lid  globe.     Then  was 

lere  a  low»  wild,  whispering,  wailing  voice,  as  of  many   spirits  all 

ining  togetlier  from  every  point  of  heaven:  It  died  away  —  and 

,en  the  rushing  of  niin  was  heard  through  the  darkness ;  and,  in  a 

minutes,  down  came  all  the  mountain  torrents  tn  their  power,  and 

16  sides  of  all  the  steeps  were  suddenly  sheeted,  far  and  wide,  with 

'atertalls.     The  element  of  water  was  let  loose  to  run  its  rejoicing 

'e  —  and  that  of  lire  lent  it  illumination,  whether  sweeping  in  floods 
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olonp;  the  great  open  straths,  or  tumbling  in  catoricU  from  oliflEs  over- 
hanging the  wigle's  eyrie. 

"  Great  rivers  were  suddenly  6ooded — and  the  little  njountain 
rivtiieta,  »  tew  minutes  before  ouly  silver  threads,  and  In  whose  fairy 
basins  the  minnow  played,  were  now  scarcely  fordablc  to  shephfrd** 
feet.  It  was  time  for  the  Htron;^cii;t  to  take  shelter^  and  nuue  now 
would  have  liked  to  issue  from  it ;  for  while  ihere  was  i*eal  danger  to 
life  and  limb  in  the  many  riiifin^  lorruiitK,  and  iu  the  Hghtning's  flash, 
the  imiiginaliim  and  the  soul  themselves  wi^re  touched  with  awe  iu 
the  long  resounding  glens,  and  beneath  the  savage  scowl  of  the  angry 
sky. 

*'  It  was  not  a  time  to  be  abrttad :  Yet  all  by  hereclf  was  hastening 
down  Glen-Xevi.*,  from  a  shealing  far  uj)  the  river,  a  little  Giri.  not 
more  than  twelve  years  of  age — in  truth,  a  very  child.  Grief  and 
fear,  not  for  herself,  but  for  another,  bore  her  along,  as  uiKin  wings, 
through  the  aturm  ;  ithe  crossed  rivulets  from  which,  on  any  other 
occasion,  she  would  have  turned  back  trembling  ;  and  she  did  not 
even  hear  many  of  the  crashes  of  thunder  that  smote  the  smoking 
bills.  SomeLimes  at  a  fiercer  flush  of  lightning  f^he  just  lifted  her  band 
to  her  dazzled  eyes,  and  then,  unai»p»lled,  hurried  on  through  the  boi 
and  sulphurous  air.  Hud  she  been  a  maiden  of  that  tender  age  from 
village  or  city,  her  course  would  soon  have  been  fatally  slopt  shori ; 
but  site  bad  bcun  born  among  tlie  hills;  had  Hrst  learne^l  to  walk 
among  the  heaiher,  holding  by  its  blooming  branches,  and  many 
and  many  a  solitary  mile  had  she  tripped,  yotmg  as  she  was,  over 
moss  and  moor,  glen  and  mountain,  even  like  the  roe  that  had  its 
lair  in  the  coppice  beside  her  own  beloved  Shoaling." — Lights  and 
Shadows,  pp.  369—372. 

We  must  add  a  part  of  the  story  of  a  fair  child's 
sickness,  in  the  family  of  one  of  our  cheerful  and  pious 
cottagers. 

*'  The  surgeon  of  the  parish  lived  some  miles  distant,  but  tbey 
•xpectcd  him  now  every  moment,  and  many  a  wistful  look  was 
directed  by  tearful  eyes  along  the  moor.  The  daughter  who  was  out 
at  service,  came  anxiously  home  on  this  niglit,  the  only  one  th;it 
could  he  allowed  her.  for  the  poor  must  wurk  in  their  grief,  and 
servants  must  do  thrir  duty  to  those  wliose  bread  ihey  eat,  even  when 
nature  is  siek,  —  sick  at  heart.  Another  of  the  daughters  came  in 
from  the  potato-field  beyond  the  brae,  with  what  was  to  be  their 
frugal  supper.  The  calm  noiseless  spirit  of  life  wa-s  in  and  around 
tlie  house,  while  death  seemed  dealing  with  one  who,  a  few  days 
ago,  was  like  light  upon  the  floor,  and  the  sound  of  music,  that 
tivit\y»  breathed  up  when  mt»st  wanted.  —  *  Do  you  think  the  child  is 
dying?'  said  Gilbert  with  a  calm  voice  to  the  surgeon,  who,  on  his 
wearied  horse,  had  just  arriveil  from  another  sick-bed,  over  the  misty 
iMRge  t'f  hilU,  and  had  been  looking  siedfastly  for  some  minutes  on 
Ihe  little  [mtient  The  humane  man  knew  the  family  well,  in  the 
iild4t  of  whom  he  was  standing,  and  replied,  '  While  there  is  life 
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ri«  hope ;    but  my  pretty  little  Margaret  ia,  I  fear,  in  the  hut 

ttremity/     There  wus  no   loud    lamentation  at    these  words — all 

%d  betbre  known,  tfaougb  they  would  not  confess  it  to  themselves, 

Irhat  they  now  were  told  — and  though  the  certainty  that  was  in  the 

rords  of  the  skilful  nmn  made  their  hearts  beat  for  u  iittle  with  sicker 

throbbin^^  made  their  pale  faees  paler,  and  brought  out  from  some 

eyes  a  greater  gush  of  tears,  yet   death   had   been    before  in    thia 

house,  and  in  this  caac  be  came,  as  he  always  does,  in  awe,  but  not  in 

or. 

"  The  child  was  now  left  with  none  but  her  mother  by  tlie  bedaide, 

ar  it  was  snid  to  be  best  eo  ;    and  Gilbert  and  his  family  mt  down 

round  the  kitchen  fire,  for  a  while  in  silence.     In  nbout  a  quarter  of 

an  hour,  they  be^an  to  rise  calmly,  and  to  go  each  to  his  allotted  work. 

One  of  the  daughters  went  forth  with  the  pail  to  milk  the  cow,  and 

another  be^^an  to  ^t  out    the  tiiblc  in  the  middle  of  the  door  for 

EUpper,  covering  it  with  »  white  eloth.     Gilbert  viewed  the  usual 

^^ou^'liold  arrangements  with  a  solemn  luid  untroubled  eye;  and  there 

^H|«5  almost  the  faint  light  of  a  grateful  smite  on  liis  cheek,  ns  he  said 

^Bd  the  worthy  sturgeon,  *  Vnu  will  purtiike  of  our  farK  after  your  day*8 

^pr&vel  and  toil  of  humanity.*     In  a  short  silent  half  hour,  the  potatoes 

and  oat-cakea,  butter  and   railk,  were  on  the  board ;    and  Gilbert, 

lifting  up  his  toil-hardened,  but  munly  hand,  with  a  slow  motion,  at 

Khich  the  room  was  ai^  hushed  as  if  it  had  been  empty,  closed  bis 
'HS  in  reverence,  and  asked  a  blessing.  There  was  a  little  stool, 
on  which  no  one  sat,  by  the  old  man's  side !  It  had  been  put  there 
unwittingly,  when  the  otiier  seats  were  all  placed  in  their  usual  order; 
but  the  golden  head  thnt  was  wont  to  rise  at  that  part  of  the  table 
was  now  wanting.  There  was  silence  —  not  a  word  was  said  — 
their  meal  was  before  them, — God  had  been  thanked,  and  they  began 

^M  "  Another  hour  of  trial  past,  and  the  child  was  still  swimming  for 
Ul|talire.  The  very  dogs  knew  tliere  was  grief  in  the  house;  and  lay 
f  itflbout  stirring,  as  if  hiding  themselves,  below  the  long  table  at  the 
^mdnw.  One  sister  sat  with  an  unfinished  gown  on  her  kneea,  that 
she  bad  been  M'wing  for  the  dear  child,  and  still  continued  at  tbe 
^^lopeless  work,  she  scarcely  knew  why;  and  often,  often  putting  up 
^^Ber  band  to  wipe  away  a  tear.  *■  What  is  that?'  said  the  old  man  to 
^^lis  eldest  daughter — 'what  is  that  you  are  laying  on  the  shelf?* 
6he  could  scarcely  reply  that  it  was  a  ribband  and  an  ivory  comb  that 
he  had  brought  for  little  Margaret,  against  the  night  of  the  dancing- 
liool  ball.  And,  at  these  words,  the  father  could  not  restrain  a  long, 
and  bitter  groan  ;  at  which  the  boy,  nearest  in  age  to  his  dying 
listar,  looked  up  weeping  in  his  face,  and  letting  the  tattered  booc 
'old  bnlladit,  whieh  he  had  been  poring  on,  but  not  rending,  fall  out 
'  hi$  hands,  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and,  going  into  his  father's  bosom, 
kissed  him,  and  asked  Gwl  to  bless  him ;    for  the  holy  heart  of  the 

boy  was  moved  wttliin  him  ;  and  the  old  man,  as  lie  embraced  him, 

^H^lt  that,  in  his  innocence  and  simplicity,  he  was  indeed  a  comforter, 

^MBcarcely  could  Gilbert  reply  to  his  first  question  about  his  child,  when 

tb«  surgeon  came  from   the  bed-room,  and   said,  *  Margaret  seems 
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lifted  ap  by  God's  hand  above  death  and  the  grave ;  I  think  she  will 
recover.  She  has  fullcn  asleep :  and,  when  she  wake,*",  I  hope  —  I 
believe  —  that  the  danger  will  ho.  past,  nnd  thiit  your  child  will  live.' 
They  were  all  prepared  lor  death ;  hut  uow  they  were  found  unpreparnJ 
for  life.  One  wept  that  had  till  llipn  locked  up  nil  her  tejirs  within  her 
hcfirt ;  another  gave  a  short  palpitating  ehriek  ;  and  the  tentlcr- 
hearted  Isobel,  who  had  nursed  the  child  when  it  was  a  Iwhy,  faiuled 
away.  The  youngest  brother  gave  way  to  gladsome  smileti ;  and, 
calling  out  his  dog  FTector,  who  used  to  *-port  with  him  luid  his  little 
sister  on  the  moor,  he  told  the  tidings  to  the  dumb  irrational  creatmv, 
whose  eyes,  it  is  certain,  sparkled  with  a  sort  of  joy." — Lights  and 
Shadows,  pp.  36 — 43. 

There  arc  many  things  better  than  this  In  tlie  book — 
and  there  are  many  not  sngood.  AVe  had  marked  some 
passages  for  censure,  and  some  for  ridicule — but  the 
soft-heartedness  of  the  author  has  softenctl  our  liearta 
towards  hira  —  and  we  cannot,  just  at  present,  say  any 
thing  but  good  of  him. 

The  next  book  is  *'  Adam  Blair,"  which,  it  seems,  is 
by  the  author  of  Valerius,  though  it  is  much  more  hi 
the  manner  of  the  Lights  and  Shadows.  It  is  a  story  of 
great  power  and  interest,  thougli  neither  very  pleasing, 
nor  very  moral,  nor  very  intelligible.  Mr.  Blair  is  an 
exemplary  clergyman  in  Scotland,  who,  while  yet  in  the 
prime  of  life,  loses  a  beloved  wife,  and  is  for  a  time 
plunged  in  unspejikable  afHietion.  In  this  state  he  i« 
visited  by  Mrs.  Campbell,  the  intimate  friend  of  his 
deceased  wife,  who  had  left  her  husband  abroad  —  and 
soon  after  saves  his  little  daughtei',  and  indeed  himself, 
from  drowning.  There  are  evident  marks  of  love  on  tJie 
lady's  part,  and  much  affection  on  his — but  both  seem 
-unconscious  of  the  true  state  of  their  hearts,  till  she  is 
harshly  ordered  home  to  the  Highland  tower  of  her  hus- 
band, and  he  is  left  alone  in  the  home  she  had  so  long 
cheered  with  her  smiles.  With  nothing  hut  virtue  and 
prudence,  us  tlie  author  assures  us,  in  his  heart — he  un- 
accountably runs  off  from  his  child  and  his  parish,  and 
makes  a  clandestine  visit  to  lier  Celtic  retreat — arrives 
there  in  the  night — is  rapturously  welcomed — drinks 
copiously  of  wine — gazes  with  her  on  the  moonlight  sea 
— is  again  pressed  to  the  wine-cup — and  iinds  himself 
the*  noxt  morning — and  is  found  by  her  servants,  clasped 
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her  embraces !      His  remorse  and  boiTor  are  now 
ibundantly  frantic — he  flies  from  her  into  the  desert — 
drives  her  from  him  with  the  >vildest  execrations, 
lis  contrition,  luiwever,  brings  on  frenzy  and  fever — 
is  carried  back  to  her  tower,  and  watched  over  by  her 
■awhile  in  his<k'Iinum.    As  he  begins,  after  many  days, 
recover,  he  hears  nivlancholy  music,and  sees  slow  boats 
the  water  beneath  his  window — and  soon  after  learns 
lat  she  had  caiicrht  the  fever  from  him  and  died  !  and 
hat  it  was  the  ceremony  of  her  interment  he  had  seen  and 
heard  on  the  water.    lie  then  journeys  slowly  homeward ; 
jroclaims  his  hipse  to  the  i)resbytei'\',  solemnly  resigns 
lis  office,  and  betakt'S  himself  to  the  humble  tnsk  of  a 
Jay-labourer  in  his  own  former  parish.     In  this  state 
3f  i)enitence  and  humiliation  lie  passes  ten  lonely  and 
)la»neless  years  —  gradually  winning  back  the  respect 
Ind  esteem  of  his  neighl)ours,  by  the  depth  of  his  con- 
ritiou  and  the  zeal  of  his  humble  piety — till  at  last  his 
irethren  of  the  presbytery  remove  the  sentence  of  depri- 
mtion,  and,  on  the  next  vacancy,  restore  him  to  the 
;>astoral  cliarge  of  his  afflicted  and  aflectionate  fiock. 
There  is  no  great  merit  in  the  design  of  this  story, 
'and  there  are  many  things  lx>tli  absurd  and  revolting  lu 
its  details:  but  there  is  no  ordinary  j)ower  in  the  execu- 
tion ;  and  there  is  a  spirit  and  richness  in  the  writing, 
bfwiiich  no  notion  can  be  formed  from  our  little  ab- 
stract of  its  substance.     It  is  but  fair,  therefore,  to  the 
author,  to  let  him  speak  for  himself  in  one  specimen ; 
and  we  take  the  account,  with  which  the  book  opens,  of 
the  death  of  the  pastor's  wife,  and  his  own  conse<pient 
desolation.     She  Iiad  suffered  dreadfully  from  the  suc- 
i^i'ssive  loss  of  three  children,  and  her  liealth  had  gra- 
dually sunk  under  her  affliction. 

"  The  long  raelanckoljr  summer  passed  away,  ami  the  songs  of  the 
harvpat  reapers  were  lieanl  in  the  surrounding  fields  ;  while  all,  from 
dny  to  day,  was  Iwcimiing  darker  and  darker  within  the  Manse  of 
Croas-ileikle.  Worn  to  a  shudow — ])ale  as  ashes  —  feeble  as  a  chiid 
—  the  dying  mother  had,  for  mnny  weeks,  been  unable  to  quit  her 
rlijimbL-r;  and  the  long-hoping  husband  at  last  felt  his  spirit  faint 
within  him  ;  tor  even  ho  jierceived  that  the  hour  of  separation  could 
not  much  farther  be  deferred.     Ho  watched — he  pmyed  by  her  tjed- 
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nde — be  strove  even  jet  to  smile  and  to  speak  of  h<^»e^  bat  his  lipi 
trembled  as  he  spake  ;  and  neither  he  nor  his  wife  were  deceived,  for 
their  thoughts  were  the  same,  and  years  of  love  bad  taught  them  too 
wdl  all  the  secrets  of  each  other's  looks  as  well  as  hearts. 

"  Nobody  witnessed  their  last  parting;  the  room  was  darkened,  and 
no  one  wss  within  it  but  themselves  and  their  child,  who  sat  bj  the 
bed-side,  weeping  in  silence  she  knew  not  wherefore — for  of  deatk 
she  knew  little,  except  the  terrible  name  ;  and  her  father  had  as  jet 
been,  if  not  brave  enough  to  shed  no  tears,  at  least  strong  enough  to 
conceal  them. — ^lentlj  and  gently  was  the  pure  spirit  relemaed  from 
ha  day ;  bat  manly  groans  were,  for  the  first  tim^  beard  above  the 
flobe  and  wailiogs  of  the  infant ;  and  the  listening  hoosehold  dinink 
Imk^  from  the  docH-,  for  they  knew  that  the  blow  hmd  been  stricken ; 
and  the  voice  of  humble  sympathy  feared  to  nsake  itself  be  beard  in 
the  sanctuary  of  such  afflLiction.  The  village  doctor  arrived  just  at 
that  moment;  he  listened  for  a  few  seconds,  and  being  satisfied  that  all 
was  over,  he  also  turned  away.  Uis  horse  had  been  fastened  to  the 
book  by  the  ])(anse  door  :  he  drew  out  the  bridle,  and  led  the  animal 
sofVly  over  the  turf,  but  did  not  mount  again  until  be  bad  far  passed 
the  outskirts  of  the  green. 

**  Perhaps  an  hour  might  have  passed  befcne  Ur.  Bliur  opened  the 
window  of  the  room  in  which  his  wife  had  died.  His  footstep  had 
been  heard  for  some  time  hurriedly  tiaverang  and  re-traverriog  the 
floor :  but  at  la^^t  fae  stopped  where  the  neariy  fastened  shutters  of 
the  window  admitted  but  one  brvtken  line  <^  light  into  the  chamber. 
He  threw  every  thing  open  with  a  bold  hand,  and  the  uplifting  of 
the  window  prvxluoed  a  decree  ol'  nvuse,  to  the  like  of  whirh  the 
bouse  hatl  for  some  time  been  unaccustomed  :  he  looked  out,  and 
taw  the  external  worid  bright  before  him.  with  all  tbe  ricb  colourings 
of  a  Septt-mber  evening. — The  hum  of  tbe  village  sent  an  oecasioiul 
echo  through  the  intervening  bedge-row$ ;  all  was  quiet  and  beautiful 
abow  ami  Ivlow  ;  the  «iLfth  seenwl  to  be  clothed  all  over  with  sights 
and  Mounds  of  servility :  and  the  5ky.  deepening  into  darl:er  and  darker 
blue  overlwad.  slui-wrtl  the  earnest  of  it*  s«us  intensely  twinkling,  as 
if  ready  to  harbinger  or  welcorao  tbe  ixioiii^  mooa. 

"  The  wiilowd  man  gazed  for  some  minutes  in  silence  upon  the 
gWious  calm  of  nalurv.  and  then  icmed  with  a  sodden  start  to 
the  *i*W  1.^  the  ixxmi  where  the  wife  c^  his  Ktwen  had  so  lately 
bre^sthed  : — he  ^w  ihr^  pate  «V.^  f»ce  :  the  black  ringlets  parted  on 
the  biv^w  ;  the  marbVf  h*nd  extended  upon  tbe  sheet ;  tbe  unclosed 
gU,<i$v  e\v$;  an%1  the  r.itk  fin  kaning  towards  ber  nxHher  in  a  gaze 
w" hA\f'lK>rriS^l  Sr»;lxlrrr.H::s  ;  u-s-  ok*?iod  tbe  jaiffef&iii^  ey^ds  over 
the  s\Vft  but  gbastiv  osrt»> :  iijcj*:-.?  tix-  Vcv^w,  the  cbeek.  tbe  li|*.  the 
U'VKMtv  a:Kl  ilif  n  ruibcNl  d^wo  tiie  scairs.  and  wcut  ooi.  bare-beaded, 
intv^  the  fie^K  belxw  an\  voe  <vuV^  »3C9  htm.  <«-  asl^  whither  he  was 

"  TVse  i>  *n  *>id  ih)oi  i;rv\v  vc  jt;>e*  alnoet  immediaxcJy  bdund 
tbe  )KHfc<i^ ;  and  alVr  *3*Hni:  a^>*:t  >.-xi  :Vc  a  nKwoent  on  tbe  green, 
lie  Iaju^  b«s4iK  xt^rs^  the  h'Sa  >c\v-V  :ht;  ?^ini^  it.  and  ploa^ed  within 
iht  t^i<  «^*  tbe  tsvctjv      W  tcwM  wa^  ros^i^g  tbe  bbek  boqghs 
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Hjgh  over  hii*  head,  and  wbiiitHng  nlon^  the  "bare  gronml  benenth  lilm. 
He  rushed  he  kntw  not  whithur,  uii  and  on,  benVL-en  thow  naked  lirowa 
trunks,  till  he  vrn$  in  (be  heait  ol'  ihe  wood;  and  iherv,  at  IftM,  h« 
tossed  liimst'lfdown  on  his  back  among  the  williered  fuin  k*aves  and 
mouMeriug  fir-coni-s.  All  the  paat  tilings  of  life  floiitid  before  him, 
duiincl  in  iheir  lineaments,  yet  twinctl  togttlier,  the  darkest  and  lite 
gayest,  into  a  sort  of  union  ttml  niadu  ttieui  all  np]>i.'ar  alike  ilnrk. 
The  mother,  tlint  hail  nursed  his  ytuirs  of  infiLiii*y  —  the  father,  wliOM 
prey  biiirs  he  bed  lonjj  before  laid  in  the  grave — sisters,  brothers, 
friend:*,  all  dt*ad  and  buried  —  theungel  forma  of  liis  own  eariy-rnvished 
otTsprinf;  —  all  eroudud  round  and  round  bim,  and  then  ruebing  away, 
aeemtid  to  bear  from  him,  as  a  prize  and  a  trophy,  the  {mte  image  of 
bis  expiring  wife.  Again  sue  rutwrned,  and  fche  alone  was  present 
with  him  —  not  the  pidc  expiring  wife,  but  the  young  radiant  woman 
— blushing,  trembling,  smiling,  panting,  on  Ins  bosom,  ■wbiapering  to 
him  all  her  hoptrs,  and  fearit.  iind  pridi*,  and  love,  and  N'ndcrne&a,  and 
iDeekne»!»,  likt;  a  bride!  and  then  again  all  would  be  black  a^  night. 
Ue  would  start  up  and  gaze  around,  and  :>ee  iiotbing  but  the  sepulchi'al 

f;loom  of  the  wood,  and  hear  nothing  but  the  euld  bhists  among  the 
eaves,  lie  lay  in^ensihlK  alike  to  nW  things,  f)trciclied  out  at  all 
hi5  length,  with  his  eyes  lixed  in  a  stupid  8tedfa>tness  upon  one 
^reflt  mas>y  braneh  that  hung  over  bim  —  hi^i  blooille^  lips  fa^lrned 
Ogetlier  as  if  they  had  been  glued  —  his  limbH  like  things  eriliix'ly 
destitute  of  life  and  motion — evfry  thing  about  him  eold,  filiff,  and 
ii«ele«s.  I^linute  after  minute  pa-tst-d  heavily  away  as  in  a  dream  — 
^oiir  alter  hour  rolled  unheeded  into  the  aby^s — the  ^tars  twinkled 
irnugh  tin:  pine-topii,  ami  disappeared —  ibe  rnoon  ai'o^  in  herglury, 
ode  tlmiugh  the  elvar  autumn  heaven,  and  vanished — and  all  alike 
aniioted  by  the  prostrate  widower. 

*•  Adam  Blair  came  forth  from  among  the  fir-trees  in  the  grey  light 
of  the  morning,  walketl  leisurely  and  calmly  several  times  round  the 
garden -green,  u-hieli  lay  initnediaiely  in  front  of  his  hou^e,  then  Kflcd 
the  lateh  for  liimself,  and  glided  with  light  and  hasty  footsteps  up 
Mairs  to  the  room,  where,  for  some  weeks  past,  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  Occupy  a  solitary  btd.  Thu  wakeful  servants  luard  bim  shut  Ida 
door  l>el)ind  him  ;  one  of  them  having  gone  out  anxiously,  bad  traced 
him  to  his  priraey.  but  none  of  them  had  ventured  to  think  of  dis- 
^turbing  il.  ITntil  he  came  back,  not  one  of  them  thought  of  going  to 
ed.  Kow.  h(»wever,  they  did  (>o,  and  the  house  of  sorrow  was  all  over 
lent," — Adam  Blair,  pp.  4 — 12. 

There  is  great  merit  too,  though  ofadirt'erent  kind, 

the  scenes  with  Sti-ahan  and  Campbell,  and  those  with 

|he  ministers  and  elders.     But  the  story  is  clmnsily  put 

ogetlier,  and  the  diction,  though  strong  and  copiou3, 

frequently  turgid  and  incorrect. 

"Tlie  Trials  of  ^Margaret  Lindsay,"  by  the  author  of 
Lights  and  Shadows,  is  the  hist  of  theso  publications  of 
ch  we  shall  now  say  any  thing ;  and  it  is  too  pathetic 
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and  full  of  son-ow  for  us  to  saymuch  of  it.  It  is  very  beau- 
tiful and  tender;  but  something  cloying,  perhaj^,  in  the 
uniformity  of  its  beauty,  and  exceedingly  oppressive  in 
the  unremitting  weight  of  the  pity  'witla  which  it  presses 
on  our  souls.  Nothing  was  ever  imagined  moi*e  lovely 
than  the  beauty,  the  innocence,  and  the  sweetness  of 
Margaret  Lindsay,  in  the  earlier  part  of  her  trials  ;  and 
nothing,  we  believe,  is  more  true,  than  the  comfortable 
lesson  wliich  her  talc  is  meant  to  inculcate — that  a 
gentle  and  affectionate  nature  is  never  inconsolable  nor 
permanently  unhappy,  but  easily  proceeds  from  submis- 
sion to  new  enjoyment.  But  the  tale  of  her  trials,  the 
accumulation  of  suffering  on  the  heads  of  the  humblest 
and  most  innocent  of  God's  creatures,  is  too  painful  to  l)e 
voluntarily  recalled  ;  and  we  cannot  now  undertake  to 
give  our  readers  any  account  of  her  father's  desertion  of 
his  helpless  family — of  their  dismal  banishment  from 
the  sweet  retreat  in  Avhich  tliey  liad  been  nurtured — 
thi'ir  painful  struggle  with  poverty  and  discomfort,  in 
the  darksome  lanes  of  the  city  —  the  successive  deaths  of 
all  this  affectionate  and  hanuless  liousehold,  and  her 
oAvn  ill-stan^ed  marriage  to  the  husbandof  another  wife. 
Yet  we  must  enable  them  to  form  some  notion  of  a 
work,  which  has  dra>vn  more  tears  from  us  than  any  we 
have  had  to  |»eruse  since  the  commencement  of  our 
career.  Tliis  is  the  account  of  tlie  migration  of  the 
ruined  and  resigned  family  from  the  scene  of  their  early 
enjoyments. 

"  Tlio  Iwcnty-fourth  day  of  Nuveinber  came  nt  last — a  dim,  dull, 
drcnry,  and  obscure  dny,  (it  tor  i>artiii;;  everlasting!)-  fruni  a  place  or 
person  tenderly  beloved.  There  was  no  sun  —  nu  wind — no  sound  iu 
the  niisly  and  unechoing  air.  A  deadne^  lay  over  the  wet  earth,  and 
there  wa?*  nu  visible  heaven.  Their  goods  and  chattels  were  tew  ;  but 
many  little  delays  occurred,  some  accidental,  and  more  in  the  unwild- 
lingness  of  their  hearts  to  take  ti  tinal  farewell.  A  neighlxmr  had  lent 
Lis  cart  for  the  flitting,  and  it  waa  now  standing  loaded  at  the  door, 
ready  to  niovc  away.  Th«  (ire,  which  had  been  kindled  in  the 
iDorning  with  a  few  Iforrowed  peats,  was  now  ont  —  the  shutters  closed 
—the  door  was  locked  —  and  the  key  put  into  the  hand  of  the  person 
ftent  to  receivtf  it.  Ami  now  tlnre  was  nothing  more  to  be  said  or 
done^  and  the  impatient  liorse  ^tart^d  brifkly  away  from  Hniehcad. 
The  blind  girl,  and  poor  KInrion,  were  sitting  in  the  cart  —  Margaret 
Bnd  her  mothT  were  on  foot.     Ksther  had  two  or  thrre  Bmall  flower- 
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_^  Pis  in  her  tap,  for  in  her  b1in{1ne£.s  she  loved  the  sweet  fragrance,  and 
the  felt  furms  and  imagined  beauty  of  flowers;  nnd  the  innocent  oar- 
riwl  away  her  tame  pigeon  in  her  bosom.  Just  aa  Margiiiv-t  lingered 
on  tlie  threshold,  the  Robin  it?d  breast  that  had  been  her  boarder  for 
several  winters,  hopj^cd  upon  the  stone-seat  at  the  eide  of  thr  door,  nnd 
turned  up  its  merry  eyes  to  her  faee.  '  There,'  said  she,  *  is  your  last 
jcrumb  from  ujs,  sweet  Roby,  but  there  is  a  God  who  takes  care  o*  ua 
The  wiJow  had  by  this  time  shut  dnwn  the  lid  of  her  memory, 
ad  left  all  the  hoard  of  her  thoughts  nnd  ffcling*,  joyful  or  dc>6[miring» 
buried  in  darkness.  The  assembled  group  of  neighbours,  moHtly 
mothers  with  their  children  in  their  arms,  bad  given  the  *  Goti  bless 
you,  Alice!  God  bless  you,  Margaret,  and  the  lave!*  and  began  to 
ispcrse ;  each  turning;  to  her  own  cnrea  and  anxietie^s  in  which, 
efore  night,  the  Lyndsaya  would  either  be  forgotten,  or  thought  on 
rilh  that  unpainful  tayinpathy  which  h  nil  the  poor  can  afford  or  expect, 
but  which,  ai  in  this  c:ise,  often  yieUls  the  fiiireAt  fruitt»  of  chnrity  and 
"ove. 

*'  A  cold  fileety  rain  accompanied  the  cart  and  the  foot  travellers  all 
be  way  to  the  city.  Short  as  the  distance  was,  they  met  witli  several 
ther  dittings,  some  seemingly  cheerful,  and  from  good  to  better, — 
(hero  with  woe-begone  faces,  going  like  themselves  down  the  path  of 
averty,  on  a  journey  from  which  they  were  to  rest  at  night  in  a  bare 
nd  hungry  house.  And  now  they  drove  through  the  suburbs,  and 
jto  the  city,  passing  unheeded  among  crowds  of  people,  all  on  their 
wn  biL>ines!*  of  jtlen^ture  or  profit,  laughing,  jibing,  shouting,  cursing, 
-the  stir,  and  tumult,  and  torrent  of  congregated  life.  Margaret 
»uld  hardly  help  feeling  elated  with  the  glitter  of  all  the  ftluning 
riudow^,  and  the  hurry  of  the  streets.  Alarlon  sat  silent  iciM  Acr 
^geoji  worm  in  her  hrtast  helott  Her  brown  cfoak,  unknowing  she  of 
liaoge,  of  time,  or  of  place,  and  reconciled  to  sit  patiently  there,  with 
tie  soft  plumage  touching  her  heart,  if  the  cart  had  gone  on,  through 
tie  cold  and  sleet,  to  midnight  ! 

"  The  c;irt  stopt  at  the  dwi  of  a  lane  ti>o  narrow  to  ailniir  the  wheels 
nd  also  too  steep  for  a  laden  horse.     T\vo  or  three  of  their  new  neigli- 
juri, — |)«rdon.-4  in  the  very  humblest  condition,  coorsely  and  iiegli- 
ently  dressed,  but  seemingly  kind  and  ilecent  people,  came  out  from 
iheir  hou8e»  at  the  stopping  of  the  cart-wheels.     The  cart  was  soon 
niaden,  and  the  furniture  put  into  the  empty  room.     A  cheerful  tire 
voi  blazing,  and  the  auiraatcci  and  interested  faces  of  (he  honest  folka 
rhu  crowded  into  it,  on  a  slight  nctpiaintance,  unceremoniously  nnd 
irioosly,  but  without  rudeness,  gave  a  cheerful  welcome  to  the  new 
iwelling.     In  a  qunrter  of  an  hour  the  beds  were  laid  down, — the 
Dom  decently  arranged, — -one  and  all  of  the  neighbours  snid  'Gude 
Bight,*  —  and  tlic  door  was  closed  upon  the  I^ynd^ys  in  their  nevr 
iwelling. 

TIjey  blcascd  and  ate  their  bread  in  pi'nce.  The  Bible  was  then 
opencti,  und  Margaret  read  n  chapter.  There  was  frw[uent  and  loud 
|ioi»e  in  the  lane,  of  passing  merriment  or  anger,  —  but  this  little  ixin- 
^atiou  worshipped  God  in  a  hymn,  Esther's  sweet  voice  leading 
&ie  sacred  meloily.  and  they  knell  together  in  prayer." —  Trials  of 
'iargarel  Lt/ndsoy,  pp.  06—70. 
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Her  brother  goes  to  sea,  and  returns,  affectionate  and 
happy,  with  a  young  companion,  whom  the  opening 
beauty  of  ^largarct  Lyndsay  charms  into  his  fii-st  dream 
of  love,  and  whose  gallant  bearing  aud  open  heart,  cast 
the  first,  and  almost  the  hxst  gleam  of  joy  and  enchant- 
ment over  the  gentk:  and  chastened  heart  of  the  maiden. 
But  this,  like  all  her  otiicr  dawuings  of  joy,  led  only  to 
more  bitter  afllietion.  Slie  had  engaged  to  go  with  him 
and  her  brother  to  church,  one  fine  summer  Sunday,  and 
— the  author  shall  tell  the  rest  of  the  story  himself. 

•'  Her  Iienrt  was  indeed  gJad  within  hor,  when  she  saw  the  joung 
sailor  at  the  spot.  His  brown  sun-burnt  face  was  nil  one  smile  of 
exultin;?  joy — and  his  bold  clear  eyes  burned  through  the  black  hair 
thut  clustered  over  his  forehead.  There  waa  not  a  handsomer,  finer- 
loi^kittg  boy  in  the  British  navy.  Although  serving  before  the  masl> 
08  many  a  noble  hid  has  done,  he  was  the  son  of  a  poor  gentleman ; 
nnd  as  h«  came  up  to  Margaret  Lyiidsay,  in  his  smartest  suit,  with  his 
white  straw  hut,  his  elean  shirt-ne<*k  tied  with  a  black  ribbuud,  and  B 
Bmall  yellow  cane  in  his  hand,  a  brighter  boy  and  a  fairer  girl  never 
met  in  affi-inion  in  the  calm  sunshine  of  a  Seottish  sabbath-day. 

•'  *  AVhy  have  not  you  brought  Laurence  w^ith  you?'  Harry  made 
her  put  her  arm  within  his  and  then  told  her  that  it  waa  not  her 
brother's  day  on  shnre.  Now  all  the  ailm  air  was  filled  with  ihe 
sound  of  bells,  and  Leith  AVulk  covered  with  well-dressed  families. 
The  nursery -gnrdens  on  each  side  were  almost  in  their  greatest  beauty 
—  so  soft  and  delitfatc  the  verdure  of  the  young  imbedded  trees,  and 
so  bright  the  glow  of  intermingled  early  flowers.  '  Let  us  go  to  Leith 
by  a  way  I  have  discovered/ said  the  joyful  sailor — and  he  drew  Mar- 
garet gently  awiiy  from  the  public  walk,  into  a  retired  path  winding 
with  many  llttlu  white  gates  through  these  luxuriantly  cultivated 
enclosures.  The  insects  wore  dancing  in  the  air— birds  singing  all 
about  them  —  the  sky  was  without  a  cloud  —  and  a  bright  dazzling  line 
of  light  was  all  that  was  now  &ecn  from  the  sea.  The  youthful  pair 
loitered  in  their  hat>pines.i  —  I  hey  never  marked  that  the  bells  had 
ceased  ringing  ;  and  when  at  tnst  they  hurried  to  reach  the  chapel, 
the  door  was  closed,  and  they  heard  the  service  chanting.  Margaret 
durst  not  knock  at  the  door,  or  go  in  so  long  after  worship  was  begun; 
and  she  secretly  upbmided  herself  for  her  forgetfuiuess  of  a  well- 
known  and  holy  hour.  She  felt  unlike  herself  walking  on  the  streets 
during  the  time  of  church,  aud  beseeche<l  llurrj'  to  go  with  her  out  of 
the  flight  of  the  windows,  that  all  ;^;emed  watching  her  in  her  neglect 
of  Divine  worship.     So  they  bent  their  Ateps  towards  the  shore. 

**  Harry  Needham  had  not  [>erhaps  had  any  preconceive*!  intention 
io  Iviet)  Mai^arel  from  church  ;  but  he  was  very  well  plensjcd,  thnt, 
jtrnttna  of  being  with  her  in  a  pew  there,  in  n  crowd,  he  was  now 
J  Alone  with  her  on  the  brink  of  his  own  element.     The  tide 

*0tltlkt>ti  fut  in,  hurrying  on  its  beautiful  little  bright  Hdges  uf 
fo*m,  by  5hort  successive  encroachments  over  the  einooth 
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Juud  level  shore,  and  impatient,  as  it  wore,  to  reach  the  highest  line 

"  intcriningled  sea-weed,  silvery  sand,  and  deep-stained  or  glittering 

bella.     'JDie  frirnd^,  or   lovers  —  nnd    their  ^llort  dreiim  wna   both 

iendship  and  love — retreated  pUyfulIy  from  every  little  walerv  wall 

at  fell  in  pieres  at  their  feet,  nnd  Mnrgoret  turned  up  her  Hweet  (iiee 

the  sno-Ught  to  wnteh  the  slow  dream-like  motion  of  the  xfu-niewH^ 

rho  seemed  sometimes  to  be  yielding  tn  the  breath  of  the  shifting  air, 

nd  sometimes  obi^ylng  only  6Dmu  wavering  itnpulseurjoy  witliin  their 

rn  whitc-pliimngid  breasts.     Or  slie  walked  sofily  behind  them,  as 

bey  alighted  on  the  );and,  that  !*he  might  cume  near  rnough  to  observe 

bat  beautifully  wild  expression  thai  is  in  tlieeyes  of  all  winged  crea- 

es  whose  home  i^  on  the  sea. 

'•  Alas!  home  —  church  — every  thing  on  earth  was  forgotten — for 
er  soul  was  filled  exclusively  with  its  present  joy.  She  had  never 
efore,  in  all  her  life,  been  down  at  the  sea'shore  —  and  she  never 
jftin  wii?  within  hearing  of  its  brigiit,  sunny,  hulluw-dounding  and 
Dclanclioly  wavrs ! 
'^  *  See,'  said  Hurry,  with  a  Inugh,  '  the  kirks  have  scaled,  n»  yoa 
^bere  in  Scotland  —  the  pier-hend  is  like  n  wood  of  bonnets.  —  Ijtt 
tJiere,  and  I  think  I  ran  show  lliem  the  bonniest  face  among 
aV  The  fresh  sea-breeze  had  tinged  lliirgnrct's  pale  face  witb 
imsoir, — ^nnd  her  heart  now  sent  up  a  sudden  blush  lo  deepen  and 
righten  that  beauty.  They  mingled  with  the  cheerful,  but  calm  and 
ijiit  crowd,  ami  stood  together  at  the  end  of  the  pier,  looking  towards 
ship.  *  That  ia  our  frigate,  Margiiret,  the  Tribune  ; — she  sits  like 
,  bird  on  the  water,  and  sails  well,  both  in  calm  and  r«torm.*  The  |H)or 
irl  looked  al  the  ship  with  her  ihigri  flying,  till  her  eyes  filled  with 
'  If  we  had  a  glass,  like  one  my  father  once  had,  we  mi^ht, 
exhapfl,  fiee  Laurence.'  And  for  the  moment  she  used  the  word 
'father'  without  remembering  what  nnd  where  he  was  in  his  misery. 
•There  ia  one  of  our  jigger-rigged  hoots  cuniing  right  before  the  wind. 
-Why,  Margaret,  this  is  the  last  opportunity  you  may  have  of  seeing 
,ir  brother.  We  may  sail  to-mi>rrow ;  nay  to-night.* — A  suddea 
Irish  to  go  on  board  the  ship  seixed  Margaret's  heai-t,  Uarry  saw  the 
Irupgle— nnd  wiling  her  dewn  ii  lliglit  of  steps,  in  a  moment  lifted 
tr  into  the  boat,  whicli,  with  the  waves  rushing  in  foam  within  an 
ch  of  the  gunwale,  went  dancing  out  of  harbour,  and  was  soon  half- 
ray  over  lo  the  anchored  frigate. 

**  The  novelty  of  her  situation,  and  of  all  the  scene  around,  at  first 
breventvd  the  poor  girl  from  lliinkingdi'lil>erntely  of  the  great  error  she 
ad  eotnmittcd,  in  ihua  employing  her  Sabbath  hours  in  a  way  so  very 
iffercnt  to  what  she  haci  been  accustomed ;  but  she  soon  could  not 
belp  thinking  what  she  waa  to  say  to  her  mother  when  she  went  home, 
ad  was  obliged  to  confer  that  bIic  had  not  been  at  church  at  alt,  and 
ad  paid  a  visit  to  her  bnithcr  on  board  the  ship.  It  was  very  sinful 
her  thus  to  disobey  her  own  conscience  and  her  mother's  will,  and 
be  teai*s  came  into  her  eyet-.  The  young  sailor  thought  hhe  was 
ifraid.  and  only  pnvsscd  her  closer  to  him,  with  a  few  soothing  words. 
At  that  moment  a  RCJi-mew  came  winnowing  its  way  toward  the 
id  one  of  the  sailors  rising  up  with  a  musquet,  took  aim  as  tt 
Luw  o%'er  their  bends.     Margaret  suddenly  started  up,  crying,  'Do 
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not  kill  the  pretty  bird/  and  8tumbling>  fell  funrard  upon  the  mftD, 
wlio  jil.^o  lost  his  balance.  A  flaw  of  wind  struck  the  inninsail  —  the 
helmiiinnn  wsla  hcedltiss — tlic  sheet  i'aat  — and  tlic  boat  in.stantly  filling, 
wont  down  in  a  moment,  head  foremost,  in  twenty  iathom  water! 

"  The  accident  was  seen  botli  iVom  the  shore  and  tl»e  ship;  and  a 
crowd  of  boats  put  otT  to  their  relief.  But  death  was  befonrhand  with 
lliem  all  ;  and  wlien  the  frigate's  boat  came  to  the  place,  nolhiiip  wm 
seen  upon  the  waves.  Two  of  the  men,  it  was  supposed,  had  gone  to 
the  bottom  entangled  with  ropes  or  beneath  the  sail,  —  in  a  few  mo* 
nieiit.*!  the  grey  head  of  the  old  gteersuiun  was  apparent,  and  he  was 
lifted  up  with  nn  oar  —  drowned.  A  woman's  clothes  were  next 
descried;  and  Margjiret  was  takou  np  with  something  henry  weighing 
down  the  body.  It  was  Hurry  Needham,  who  had  sunk  in  trying  to 
save  her ;  and  in  one  of  his  hands  was  gras{)ed  a  tress  of  hc-r  liair  tint 
had  given  way  in  the  desperate  struggle.  Tliere  seemed  to  be  faint 
symptoms  of  life  in  both ;  but  they  were  utterly  insensible.  The 
crew,  amntig  whicli  was  Laurence  Lyiulaay,  pulled  swiftly  back  to  the 
ship;  and  the  IkhUcs  wei-e  firbt  of  all  laid  down  together  side  by  side 
in  the  captain's  cabin." — Trials  of  Maryartt  Lyndsat/,  pp.  125 — 130. 

We  must  concladc  with  something  less  desolating — 
and  we  can  only  lind  it  in  the  account  of  the  poor 
orphan*3  reception  from  an  ancient  miserly  kinsman,  to 
whom,  after  slic  had  huried  idl  her  immediate  family, 
she  went,  like  Ruth,  in  the  simple  strength  of  her  inno- 
cence. After  w;dkiiig  all  day,  slie  comes  at  night  within 
sight  of  his  rustic  abode. 

"  Witii  a  beating  hearty  slie  stopt  for  a  little  while  at  the  mouth  of 
the  avenue,  or  lane,  that  seemed  to  leail  iqi  to  the  honse.  It  was 
much  overgi-own  witli  grass,  and  there  were  but  few  marks  of  wheels; 
the  hedges  on  each  side  were  thii'k  and  green,  but  unclipi)ed,  and 
with  frequent  gajis;  soraelhing  melancholy  layover  ail  about;  and 
the  place  Imd  the  air  of  being  uninhabited.  But  Rtill  it  was  beautiful; 
for  it  woa  bathed  in  the  dews  of  a  rich  midsummer  gloaming,  and  Ihe 
clover  filled  the  air  Avith  fragrance  timt  ri;vived  tin!  heart  of  the  soli- 
tary orphan,  ns  she  stood,  for  a  few  minutes,  irresolute,  and  apprehen- 
sive of  an  unkind  reception. 

"  At  last  she  found  heart,  and  the  door  of  the  house  being  open, 
Margaret  walked  in,  and  stood  on  the  floor  of  the  wide  low-roofed 
kitchen.  An  old  man  waa  silting,  as  if  bulf  aU-ep,  in  a  high-backed 
arm-chnir,  by  the  side  of  the  ehiinney.  Before  she  had  time  or 
courage  to  si^cak,  her  shadow  fell  upon  his  eye.s  and  he  looked  towaiids 
her  with  strong  visible  surprise,  and,  as  she  thought,  with  slight  dis- 
pleivsure.  *  Ye  hac  pot  off  your  rotid,  I'm  thinking,  young  woman; 
what  seek  you  here  ?'  Margaret  asked  resjrfrctfully  if  she  might  sit 
down.  '  Ay,  ay,  ye  may  sit  down,  but  we  keep  nae  refreshment 
here  —  this  is  no  a  pnblichonse.  There's  anc  a  mile  west  in  the 
Clachan.'  The  old  man  kept  looking  upon  her,  and  with  a  counte- 
nance somewhat  relaxed  from  its  inhospitable  austerity.  Her  appear- 
ance did  n'jt  work  as  a  charm  or  a  spell,  fot  phe  was  no  enehantrcFS  in 
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a  fairy  tale ;  but  the  tone  of  Iier  voice,  ho  sweet  nml  gentle,  the 
IVBTcnity  of  her  fare,  and  the  meekness  of  her  manner,  us  she  look  her 
mtmt  upon  n  stool  not  far  from  the  door,  had  an  cfiect  u|>on  old  Daniel 
Craig,  and  he  bade  her  come  forward,  and  take  a  ehair  '  farther  ben 
the  house.' 

•*  I  am  an  Orphan,  and  liave  perhaps  but  little  clnim  upon  you,  but 
I  have  ventured  to  corae  here  —  my  nnme  is  Margnrol  Lyndsay,  and 
my  mother's  nnme  was  Alice  Craig/  'I'he  old  man  moveil  upon  his 
dwir,  aa  if  a  blow  had  struck  him,  and  looked  lun;^  and  earnestly  into 
her  face.  Her  features  conKrnied  her  words.  Her  countenance  pos- 
sessed that  strong  power  over  him  that  goea  down  mysl4»rious]y]tbrougli 
the  generations  of  perishable  man,  connecting  love  with  likeness,  so 
that  the  child  in  iu  cradle  may  be  smiling  almost  with  the  Kclf-same 
cxpreAiiion  tluit  belonged  to  some  one  of  it«  forefathers  mouldered  into 
a.4hej4  many  hundred  years  ago.  *Noe  doubt,  nac  doubt,  ye  are  the 
daughter  o'  AVuUer  Lymlsuy  and  Alice  Craig,  Never  were  twa  faces 
mair  unlike  than  theirs,  yet  yours  is  like  thcin  baith.  Margaret  — 
that  is  your  name  —  I  give  you  my  blessing.  Hae  you  walki^d  far  ? 
Mysie*s  doun  at  tlie  Rashy-rigg'^,  wi'  milk  to  the  calf,  but  will  be  in 
belyre.     Come,  my  bonny  bairn,  take  a  sh:ike  o'  your  uncle*!*  hand.* 

"  Margaret  told,  in  u  few  wnnU,  the  principal  events  of  the  hiat 
threii  yearA,  as  far  &n  »hp,  could  ;  mid  lite  ol<l  man.  to  whom  tbt-y  had 
been  almost  all  unknown,  heard  her  s^tory  with  attention,  but  said 
little  or  nothing.  Meanwliile,  filysie  r;\uw  in  -—  an  elderly,  Ititrd-fea- 
tured  woman,  but  with  an  expreeaion  of  homely  kindness  tliat  made 
her  dark  fa«*B  not  unpleasant. 

•*  Margaret  felt  herself  an  inmate  of  her  un(dir*s  houiie,  and  her 
he-nrt  began  already  to  warm  towards  the  old  grey-headed  solitary 
man.  His  manner  exhibited,  as  she  thought,  a  mixture  of  curiosity 
and  kindness;  but  she  did  not  disturb  his  taciturnity,  and  only  re- 
turnwl  immediate  and  satisfactory  answers  to  his  few  short  and  abrupt 
questions.  He  evidently  was  thinking  over  the  particulars  which  she 
had  given  him  of  her  life  at  Braeheml,  uud  in  the  lime;  and  she  did 
not  allow  herself  to  fear,  but  that,  in  a  day  or  two,  if  he  pcriiiilted 
her  to  stay,  she  would  be  able  lo  awaken  in  his  heart  a  natural  interest 
in  her  behalf.  Hope  was  a  guest  tltiit  never  lelt  her  bofom  —  and  she 
rejoiced  when  on  the  return  of  the  old  domestic  from  the  bed-room, 
her  uncle  requested  her  to  aloud  rend  a  chajiterof  the  Bible.  She  did 
go,  — and  the  old  man  took  the  book  otit  of  her  Iiand  with  evident 
satisfaction,  and,  fastening  the  clasp,  laid  it  by  in  the  little  cupboard 
in  the  wall  near  Ins  chair,  and  wished  her  good  night. 

*'  Sfysie  conducted  her  into  a  bed-room,  where  every  thing  was 
neat,  and  sujierior,  indeed,  to  the  ordiuary  accommodation  of  a  farm- 
house. *  Ye  need  na  fear,  for  feather-beds  and  »heetJi  are  a'  as  dry  as 
lost  year's  hay  in  the  stack.  I  keep  a'  things  in  the  house  wtMjl  aired, 
for  damp's  a  great  disaster.  But,  for  a'  tlml,  sleepin'  breath  lias  na 
been  drawn  in  that  bed  these  saxtccn  year  I'  Margaret  thanked  lier 
for  the  trouble  she  hud  taken,  and  soon  laid  down  her  limbs  iu  grateful 
rest  A  thin  calico  curtain  was  before  the  low  window  ;  hut  the  still 
aerene  radiance  of  a  midsummer  night  glimmered  on  the  floor.  All 
I  silent  —  and  in  a  few  minutes  Margaret  Lyndsay  was  asleep. 
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"  In  the  qaict  of  the  succeeding  CTeninj?,  the  old  man  took  her  with 
him  ftUing  th*;  burn-side,  and  into  the  (jrecii  ewc-bught,  wliere  they  ftal 
down  for  a  while  in  silence.  At  last  he  suid,  "^I  Iinvc  nae  wife  —  nae 
children  —  nae  friends,  I  inny  Huy,  Mwrgaret  —  iiane  that  wuvs  for  i»t.', 
but  (hi?  f*ervant  in  th<^  Jinuse,  an  auW  friemlletjs  Ixuly  like  mysel';  but 
if  you  choose  to  bide  wi'  U9,  you  are  tnair  limn  welcome;  for  I  know 
not  what  is  in  tititt  face  o*  thine ;  hut  this  is  the  pleasautcst  day  that 
has  come  to  me  theae  lant  thirty  years/ 

"  Margaret  was  now  requested  to  tell  her  uncle  more  about  her  pa- 
rents and  herself,  and  she  complied  with  a  t^dl  heart.  She  wont  back 
with  all  the  power  of  nature's  eloquence,  to  thi:  hiatory  of  her  young 
yeiirs  at  Braehcad — ^ recounted  all  her  father's  miBcrics  —  her  mother's 
sorrows  —  and  her  own  trial*.  All  the  while  she  spoke-,  the  tears  were 
streaming  from  her  eye?,  and  her  sweet  bosom  heaved  with  a  crowd  of 
heavy  sighs.  The  old  man  sat  silent  ;  but  more  than  once  Jie  sobbed, 
and  passed  liis  withered  toil-worn  hands  across  his  forehead. '—  They 
rose  up  together, -Us  by  mutual  consent,  and  returned  to  the  house. 
Before  the  light  had  too  far  died  away,  Daniel  Craig  asked  Margaret 
to  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  as  she  had  done  the  night  before;  and 
when  she  hiid  concluded,  he  said,  'I  never  heard  the  Scriptures  so 
well  rend  in  all  my  days — did  you,  Mysie?'  The  quiet  creature 
looketl  <m  Margaift  with  a  smile  of  kindness  and  admiration,  and 
said,  that  *  she  had  never  umlei'stood  that  chapter  soe  weel  l>efope, 
although,  aibltns,  she  had  read  it  a  hundred  times.'  —  *  Ye  can  gang  to 
your  bed  without  Mysie  to  show  you  the  way  to-night,  my  good  niece 
—  ye  are  one  of  the  family  now —  and  Nether-Place  will  after  this  be 
as  cheerfu'  a  house  as  in  a'  the  parish/" — ■  Tr'uiia  of  Margaret  Lt/ntl- 
9ajff  pp.  2^1,  2&2. 

We  should  now  finish  our  task  by  saying  something 
of  "Reginald  Dalton ;"  —  hut  such  of  our  readers  as 
have  accompanied  us  through  this  long  retrospect,  will 
readily  excuse  us,  we  prt'siime,  for  postponing  our  no- 
tice of  that  work,  till  another  opportunity.  Tliere  are 
two  decisive  reasons,  indeed,  against  our  proceeding  with 
it  at  present, — one,  that  we  really  have  not  yet  read  it 
fairly  through — the  other,  that  we  have  no  longer  room 
to  say  all  of  it  that  we  foresee  it  will  require. 


VI. 


GENERAL     POLITICS. 


A  GREAT  deal  that  Bhould  natarallj  come  under  this  title  has  been 
nnavoidablj  given  alreadj,  under  that  of  History  ;  and  more,  I  fear, 
may  be  detected  under  still  less  appropriate  denominations.  K  any 
unwary  readers  have  been  thus  unirittinglj  decoyed  into  Politics,  while 
intent  on  more  innocent  studies,  I  can  only  hope  that  they  will  now 
take  comfort,  from  finding  how  little  of  this  obnoxious  commodity  has 
been  lef^  to  appear  in  its  proper  colours ;  and  also  from  seeing,  from 
the  decorous  title  now  assumed,  that  all  intention  of  engaging  them  in 
party  discussions  is  disclaimed. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  was  ever  a  violent  or  (consciously)  uncandid 
partisan  ;  and  at  all  events,  ten  years  of  honest  abstinence  and  entire 
s^regation  from  party  contentions  (to  say  nothingof  the  sobering  effects 
of  threescore  antecedent  years !),  should  have  pretty  much  e&oed  the 
vestiges  of  such  predilections,  and  awakened  the  least  considerate  to  a 
sense  of  the  exaggerations,  and  occasional  unfairness,  which  such 
influences  must  almost  unavoidably  impart  to  political  disqnisitioDS. 
In  what  I  now  reprint  I  have  naturally  been  anxious  to  select  what 
seemed  least  liable  to  this  objection :  and  though  I  cannot  flatter  my- 
self that  a  tone  of  absolute,  Judicial  impartiality  is  maintained  in  all 
these  early  productions,  I  trust  that  nothing  will  be  found  in  them 
that  can  suggest  the  idea  either  of  personal  animosity,  or  of  an  un- 
generous feeling  towards  a  public  opponent. 

To  the  two  first,  and  raost  considerable,  of  the  following  papers, 
indeed,  I  should  wish  particularly  to  refer,  as  fair  exponents  both  of 
the  principles  I  think  I  have  always  maintained,  and  of  the  temper  in 
which  I  was  generally  disposed  to^  maintain  them.  In  some  of  the 
others  'a  more  vehement  and  contentious  tone  may  no  doubt  he 
detected.  But  as  they  touch  upon  matters  of  permanent  interest  and 
importance,  and  advocate  opinions  which  I  still  think  substantially 
right,  I  have  felt  that  it  would  be  pusillanimous  now  to  suppress  them, 
from  a  poor  fear  of  censure,  which,  if  just,  I  cannot  but  know  that 
I  deserve — or  a  still  poorer  distrust  of  those  allowances  which  I 
have  no  reason  to  think  will  be  withheld  from  me  by  the  better  part 
of  my  readers. 
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say  «w  the  Prarttce  of  the  British  Government,  distnignishtl 
from     thf    tthittroft    Theon/    on    tchirh    it    is    supposed    to    hr 

founds.  By  CroULD  FiiANCis  Leckie.  3vo.  London  : 
"18  r2." 

fins  is  the  most  direct  attack  "which  we  have  ever  seen 
English,  upon  the  free  constitution  of  Endand ; — or 
rather  upon  polittcal  hbcrty  in  general,  and  upon  our 
government  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  fi'ee : — and  it  con- 
sists partly  in  an  eager  exposition  of  the  inconveniences 
resulting  from  parliaments  or  n^presentativelegishitures, 
and  partly  in  a  wann  defence  and  undisguised  jtane- 
gyric  of  Absolute,  or,  as  the  author  more  elegaiUly 
phrases  it,  oi  Simple  monarchy. 

The  pamphlet  which  contains  these  consolatory  doc- 
trines, has  the  further  merit  of  being,  without  nny  ex- 
ception, the  worst  written,  luid  the  worst  reasoned,  that 
hiis  ever  fallen  into  our  hniids ;  and  there  is  nothing  in- 
dee<l  hut  the  extreme  importance  of  the  subject,  and 

Ju'  singular  complexion  of  tlio  times  in  which  it  appears, 
^thut  coidd  induce  us  to  take  ajiy  notice  of  it.     The  rub- 
bish that  is  scattered  in  our  conunon  walks,  we  merely 


•  I  used  to  think  tlmt  this  pnptT  contnined  u  very  gacnl  defence  of 

jr  free  constitution  ;  and  cspcoiuUy  the  most  complete,  tempornto, 

nd  searching  vindication  of  our  Ilernditary  Monarchy  that  was  any 

there  to  be  met  with  :  And,  though  it  now  appears  to  nie  rather  more 

ilementarj-  and  elaborate  than  was  necessary,  lam  still  uf  opiiiiun  that 

may  be  of  use  to  young  |H>li(itMai)}),  —  and   miggest  cautiont^  and 

jundA  of  distrust,  to  rash  discontent  and  thoughtless  presumption. 
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push  aside  and  disregard ;  but,  when  it  defiles  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  temple,  or  is  heaped  on  the  sanctuary 
itself,  it  must  be  cast  out  mth  other  rites  of  expiation, 
and  visited  with  severer  penalties.  When  the  season  is 
healthy,  we  may  walk  securely  among  the  elements  of 
corruption,  and  warrantably  decline  the  inglorious  la- 
bour of  sweeping  them  away  : — but,  when  the  £ur  is 
tainted  and  the  blood  impure,  we  should  look  with 
jealousy  upon  every  speck,  and  consider  that  the 
slightest  remission  of  our  police  may  spread  a  pestilence 
through  all  the  borders  of  the  land. 

There  are  two  periods,  as  it  appears  to  us,  when  the 
promulgation  of  such  doctrines  as  are  maintained  by 
this  author  may  be  considered  as  dangerous,  or  at  least 
as  of  evil  omen,  in  a  country  like  this.  The  one,  when 
the  friends  of  arbitrary  power  are  strong  and  daring, 
and  advantageously  posted,  and  when,  meditating  some 
serious  attack  on  the  liberties  of  the  people,  they  send 
out  their  emissaries  and  manifestoes,  to  feel  and  to  pre- 
pare their  way ;  —  the  otlier,  when  they  are  substan- 
tially weak,  and  unfit  to  maintain  a  conflict  with  their 
opponents,  but  where  the  great  body  of  the  timid  and 
the  cautious  are  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  such  a  con- 
flict, and  half  disposed  to  avert  the  crisis,  by  supporting 
whatever  is  in  actual  possession  of  power.  Whether 
either  of  these  descriptions  may  suit  the  aspect  of  the 
present  times,  we  willingly  leave  it  to  our  readers  to 
determine :  But  before  going  farther,  we  think  it  pro- 
j)er  to  say,  that  we  impute  no  corrupt  motives  to  the 
author  before  us ;  and  that  there  is,  on  the  contrary, 
every  appearance  of  his  being  conscientiously  persuaded 
of  tlie  advantages  of  arbiti-ary  power,  and  sincerely 
eiiger  to  reconcile  the  minds  of  his  countrymen  to  the 
intnxluction  of  so  great  a  blessing.  The  truth  indeed 
siHMus  to  be,  that  liaving  lived  so  long  abroad  as  evi- 
<le?itly  to  have  lost,  in  a  great  degree,  the  use  of  his 
native  liinguage,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  have 
lost,  nionii:  with  it,  a  great  number  of  those  feelings, 
without  whii'h  it  really  is  not  possible  to  reason,  in  this 
country,  on  the  iMiglish  constitution  ;  and  has  gradually 
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come,  not  only  to  speak,  but  to  feel,  like  a  foreigner^  as 
to  many  of  those  tlnngs  which  will  con8titute  both  the 
pride  and  the  luip|>inoss  of  \m  countrynien.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  lie  would  he  n  very  useftd  and  eidi^dit- 
ened.  patriot  in  Sieily ;  but  we  think  it  was  rather  rash 
in  him  to  ventui'e  before  the  public  with  his  six?<;ulations 
on  the  K7iglish  goveniineiit,  witii  iiis  present  stock  of  in- 
formation and  habits  of  thinking.  Though  we  do  not, 
however,  imjmte  to  him  any  tiling  woi*se  tfiun  tliese  dis- 
qualitications,  there  are  persons  enough  in  tlie  country 
to  whom  it  will  be  a  sufficient  recommendation  of  any 
work,  that  it  inculcates  principles  of  servility  ;  and  who 
will  be  abundantly  ready  to  give  it  every  chance  of 
making  an  impression,  which  it  may  derive  from  their 
approbation,  and  indeed  we  have  alretuly  heard  such 
testimonies  in  favour  of  this  slender  pcribrmance,  as 
seem  to  impose  it  iij)on  us  us  a  duty  to  give  some  little 
ccount  of  its  contents,  and  some  short  opinion  of  its 
rinciples. 

The  first  part  of  the  task  may  1m?  jx-i-fonncd  in  a  very 
moderate  compass ;  for  though  the  learned  author  has 
>t  always  the  gift  of  writing  intelligibly,  it  is  irnpos- 
ible  for  a  diligent  reader  not  to  see  what  he  would  be 
and.  his  doctrine,  when  once  fairly  understood,  may 
"ily  be  reduced  to  a  few  very  simple  propositions, 
[fter  preluding  on  a  variety  of  minor  topics,  and  sug- 
itmg  some  curious  enough  remedies  for  our  present 
nnhapj>y  condition,  he  candidly  admits  that  none  of 
lowi  would  reach  to  tlie  root  of  the  evil ;  which  con- 
hjstb  entirely,  it  seems,  in  our  **too  great  jealousy  of 
le  Crown  :"  and  accordingly  proceeds  to  draw  a  most 
lucing  picture  of  his  favourite  Simple  monarchy; 
liid  ifidia'Ctly  indeed,  but  quite  unequivocall}',  to  inti- 
ite,  that  the  only  effectual  cure  for  the  evils  under 
rhich  we  now  suffer  ia  to  be  found  in  the  total  abolition 
f  Parliaments,  and  the  conversion  of  our  constitution 
ito  an  absolute  monarchy :  or,  shortly  to  "  advert,"  as 
ic  expresses  himself,  *'  to  the  advantages  which  a  ^!on- 
_  rchv,  such  as  hus  been  described,  has  over  our  boasted 
Britrsh  Constitution."     These  advantages,  after  a  good 
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deal  of  puzzling,  he  next  settles  to  be — First,  that  the 
sovereign  will  be  "  more  likely  to  feel  a  pride,  as  well 
as  a  zeal,  to  act  a  great  and  good  part ;" — secondly,  that 
the  ministers  will  have  more  time  to  attend  to  their 
duties  when  they  have  no  pariiamentary  contentions  to 
manage ;  —  thirdly,  that  the  public  councils  will  be 
guided  by  fixed  and  steady  principles;  —  fourthly,  that 
if  the  Monarch  should  act  in  an  oppressive  manner,  it 
will  be  easier  for  the  people  to  get  the  better  of  him  than 
of  a  whole  pariiament,  who  might  act  in  the  same  man- 
ner;— fifthly,  that  the  heir  apparent  might  then  be 
allowed  to  travel  in  foreign  countries  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  manners  and  understanding;  —  sixthly,  and 
lastly,  that  there  would  be  no  longer  any  pretext  for  a 
cry  against  *'  what  is  styled  back-stair  inflitence  /" 

Such  is  the  sum  of  Mr.  Leckie*8  publication  ;  of  which, 
as  a  curious  specimen  of  the  infinite  diversity  of  human 
opinions  and  endowments,  and  of  the  licence  of  political 
speculation  that  is  still  occasionally  indulged  in  this 
country,  we  have  thought  it  right  that  some  memorial 
should  be  preserved — a  little  more  durable  than  the 
pamphlet  itself  seemed  likely  to  afford.  But  though 
what  we  have  already  said  is  probably  more  than  enough 
to  settle  the  opinion  of  all  reasonable  persons  with  regard 
to  the  merits  of  the  work,  we  think  we  can  trace,  even 
in  some  of  the  most  absurd  and  presumptuous  of  its 
positions,  the  operation  of  ceitain  errors,  which  we  have 
found  clouding  the  views,  and  infecting  the  opinions  of 
persons  of  far  sounder  understanding ;  and  shall  pre- 
sume, therefore,  to  offer  a  few  very  plain  and  simple 
remarks  upon  some  of  the  points  which  we  think  we 
have  most  frequently  found  either  misrepresented  or 
misunderstood. 

The  most  important  and  radical  of  those,  is  that  which 
relates  to  the  nature  and  uses  of  Monarchy,  and  the 
rights  and  powers  of  a  sovereign  ;  upon  which,  therefore, 
we  beg  leave  to  begin  with  a  few  observations.  And 
here  we  shall  take  leave  to  consider  Royalty  as  being,  on 
the  whole,  but  a  Human  Institution, — originating  in  a 
view  to  the  general  good,  and  not  to  the  gratification  of  the 
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indiviilual  u|x>n  whom  the  office  is  conferred;  or  at  least 
only  capable  of  hinnff  justified,  or  deserving  to  he  re- 
tainedt  where  it  is  found,  or  believed,  to  be  actually 
beneficial  to  the  whole  society.  Now  we  think  that, 
geuenilly  speaking,  it  is  a  highly  l>eneficial  institution: 
and  that  the  benefits  which  it  is  calculated  to  confer  are 
great  and  obvious. 

From  the  first  moment  that  men  l)egan  to  associate 
together,  and  to  net  in  concert  for  their  general  good 
and  protection,  it  would  be  found  that  all  of  them 
could  not  take  a  share  in  consulting  and  regulating 
their  operations,  and  that  the  greater  part  nuist  sub- 
mit to  the  direction  of  certain  nianagern  and  leaders. 
Among  these^  again,  someone  would  naturally  assume  a 
preeminence  ;  and  in  time  of  war  especially,  would  be 
allowed  to  excrci^se  a  gn*at  authority.  Struggles  would 
as  necessarily  ensue  for  retaining  this  post  of  distinction, 
and  for  supplanting  its  actual  possessor;  and  whether 
there  was  a  gi'rieml  acquiescence  in  the  principle  of 
having  one  acknowledged  chief,  or  a  desire  to  be  guided 
and   advised  by  a  y>lundity  of  those  who  seemed   best 

Icjualitied  for  the  task,  there  would  be  equal  hazard,   or 
iftther  certainty,  of  perpetual  strife,  tunmlt,  and  dissen- 
■on,  from  the  attempts  of  ambitious  individuals,  either 
|o  usurp  an  as(;endency  over  all  their  competitors,  or  to 
dispute  with  him  who  had  already  obtained  it,  his  right 
contiime  its  possessittn.     Kvery  one  j>os8essed  of  any 
Dsiderable  means  of  influence  would  thus  be  temptrfl 
aspire  to  a  precanous  Sovereignty;  and  wliile  tlie  in- 
rior  persons  of  the  community  would   be  opposed  to 
,ch   other  »is  adherents  of  the  respective  prt^tendei*9, 
lot  onl}*  would  all  caT*e  of  the  general  good  be  omittedj 
t  the  society  would  become  a  prey  to  jwrpetual  feuds, 
.Ijals,  and  hostilities,  subversive  of  the  first  princij)les 
its  institution. 

Among  the  remedies  which  would  naturally  present 

emselvea   for   this    great  evil,   the   most    efficacious, 

'lougii    not   perhaps  at  first  sight   the   most    obvious, 

ould  be  to  provide  some  regular  and  authentic  form 

for  the  election  of  One  acknowledge<l  chief,  by  a  fair 
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but  pacific  comi>etitioii ;  —  the  term  of  whose  authority 
would  gradually  be  prolonged  to  that  of  his  natural 
\Ut\  —  and  atUTwards  extt*nded  to  tlie  lives  of  his  re* 
molest  descendants.  The  advantages  which  seem  to 
us  to  be  peculiar  to  this  nrmngcmcnt  arc,  first,  to  dis- 
arm the  ambition  ol"  dangoixjus  and  turbulent  indivi- 
duals by  removing  the  great  j)rize  of  Supreme  autho- 
rity, at  all  times,  and  entirely  from  competition ;  and, 
ftecondly,  to  render  this  authority  itself  more  manageable 
anil  less  hazardous,  by  delivering  it  over  peaceably,  and 
upon  expressed  or  understood  conditions,  to  an  here- 
ditary jirince;  instead  of  lettincr  it  be  seized  upon  by 
a  fortunate  cotiijurrnr,  who  would  think  himself  entitW 
to  use  it — as  coiM|ueror3  commonly  use  their  booty^ 
for  his  own  excbisive  gratification. 

The  steps,  then,  by  which  we  are  conducted  to  the 
justification  of  Hereditary  Monarchy,  are  shortly  as  fol- 
lows. Admitting  all  men  to  be  equal  in  rights,  they  can 
never  be  equal  in  natural  endowments,  — nor  longequal  in 
wealth  and  other  acquisitions:  —  Absolute  liberty,  there- 
fore, or  equal  participation  of  power,  is  altogether  outof 
the  question ;  and  a  kind  of  Aristocracy,  or  disorderly  and 
fluctuating  sujjremacy  of  the  richest  and  most  accom- 
l>lislied,  may  be  considered  as  the  primeval  state  of  society. 
Nowtliifs,  even  if  it  could  be  supposed  to  \)e  peaceable  and 
pemiancnt.  is  by  no  means  a  desiridile  state  for  the  \kt- 
sons  subjected  to  this  multifarious  and  irregular  autho- 
rity. But  it  is  plain  that  it  could  not  be  peaceable — that 
even  among  the  rich,  and  the  accomplished,  and  the 
daring,  some  would  be  more  rich,  more  daring,  and  more 
accomplished  th«n  the  rest;  and  that  those  in  the  fore- 
most ranks  who  were  most  nearly  on  an  eqimlity,  would 
be  armed  against  each  other  by  mutual  jealousy  and  am- 
bition ;  while  those  who  were  a  little  lower  would  coin- 
bine  out  of  envy  and  i^esentment,  to  defeat  or  resist,  by 
their  junction,  the  pretensions  of  the  few  who  had  thus 
outstripped  their  original  associates.  Thus  there  would 
not  only  be  no  liberty  or  security  for  the  body  of  the 
people,  but  the  whole  Avould  be  exposed  to  the  horror 
and  distraction  of  perpetual  iiucstine  contentions.  The 
creation  of  one  Sovereign,  tlierefoiv,  whom  the  whole  so- 
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iiy  would  nckiiowledgc  as  supreme,  was  a  ^ruat  \yo\ut 
lined  for  tnuiiiuillity  ns  well  as  individual  indepcnd- 
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euce;  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  certain  evils  ol  jx.'i'])etnji 
struggles  for  dominion,  and  the  imminent  liazard  of  fall- 
ing at  laat  under  the  absolute  will  of  an  exasperated  con- 
queror, nothin^^  could  be  so  wisely  devised  as  to  ngrcc 
upon  the  nomination  of  a  King ;  and  thus  to  get  rid  of  a 
multitude  of  petty  tyrants,  and  the  risk  of  nulitary  des- 
potism, by  the  establishment  of  a  legitimate  monarchy. 
Tlie  first  king  would  probably  be  tlie  uio.st  popular  and 
>werful  individuid  in  the  community  ;  and  the  (irst  idea 
rould  in  all  likelihoo<l  bo  to  appoint  his  suecefisoron  nc- 
>unt  of  the  same  tjuiditications :  But  it  would  sj)eedily  be 
iscovercd,  that  this  would  give  rise  at  the  death  of  every 
>vereign — and  indeed,   prospectively,  long  beft)rc  it — 
the  same  fatal  competitions  and  dissensions,  which  had 
formerly  been  perpetual ;  an<l  not  only  hazard  a  civil 
war  on  ever}'  accession,  but  bring  the  successftd  coni- 
Etitor,  to  the  throne,  with  feelings  of  extreme  hostility 
awards  one  half  of  his  subjects,  and  of  extreme  par- 
ality  to  the  other.     The  chances  of  not  finding  eminent 
talents   for  command  in  the  person  of  the  sovci'eign, 
lerefore,  would  soon  be  seen  to  be  a  far  less  cn'l  than 
the  sanguinary  comix^titions  that  would  ensue,  if  merit 
trere  made  the  sole  ground  of  prefennent ;  and  a  very 
little  reflection,  or  experience,  would  hIso  serve  to  show, 
that  the  sort  of  merit  Avhich  was  most  likely  to  succeed 
in   such  a  competition,  did  tiot  promise  a  more  desirable 
n'croign  than  might  be  probably  reckoned  on,  in  the 
^common  course  of  hereditary  succession.     The  only  safe 
course,  therefore,  was,  to  take  this  Great  Pri/.e  altogether 
out  of  tlu!  Lottery  of  hinnan  life  —  to  make  the  supreme 
dignity  of  the  state,  professedly  and  altogether  indepen- 
dent of  merit  or  popularity  ;  and  to  fix  it  iiinnutubly  in 
place  (pjite  out  of  the  career  of  amljition. 
This  great  point  then  was  gained  by  the  mere  institu- 
ion  of  Monun.*hy,  and  by  rendering  it  hereditary:  The 
cause  of  internal  discord  was  removed,  and  the 
dangerous  incentive  to  ambition  ])laced  in  a  great 
measui'e  bt^'ond  the  sphere  of  its  operation  ; — and  this 
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we  have  always  considered  to  be  the  peculiar  and  charac- 
teristic advantage  of  that  form  of  government.  A  pretty 
important  chapter,  however,  remains,  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  Powers  that  ought  to  be  vested  in  the  Monarch,  and 
the  nature  of  the  Checks  by  which  the  limitation  of  those 
powers  should  be  rendered  effectual.  And  here  it  will 
be  readily  understood,  that  considering,  as  we  do,  the 
chief  advantage  of  monarchy  to  consist  in  its  taking  away 
the  occasions  of  contention  for  the  First  Place  in  the 
state,  and  in  a  manner  neutralizing  that  place  by  sepa- 
rating it  entirely  from  any  notion  of  merit  or  popularity 
in  the  possessor — we  cannot  consistently  be  for  allotting 
a  greater  measure  for  actual  power  to  it  tnan  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  answering  this  purpose.  Our  notions  of  this 
measure,  however,  are  by  no  means  of  a  jealous  or  penu- 
rious description.  We  must  give  enough  of  real  power, 
and  distinction  and  prerogative,  to  make  it  truly  and  sub- 
stantially the  first  place  in  the  State,  and  also  to  make  it 
impossible  for  the  occupiers  of  inferior  places  to  endanger 
the  general  peace  by  their  contentions; — for,  otherwise, 
the  whole  evils  which  its  institution  was  meant  to  obviate 
would  recur  with  accumulated  force,  and  the  same  fatal 
competitions  be  renewed  among  persons  of  disorderly  am- 
bition, for  those  other  situations,  by  whatever  name  they 
might  be  called,  in  which,  though  nominally  subordinate 
to  the  throne,  the  actual  powers  of  sovereignty  were  em- 
bodied. But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  would  give  no 
powers  to  the  Sovereign,  or  to  any  other  officer  in  the 
community,  beyond  what  Avere  evidently  required  for 
the  public  good  ; — and  no  powers  at  all,  on  the  exercise 
of  which  there  was  not  an  efficient  control,  and  for  the 
use  of  which  there  was  not  a  substantial  responsibility. 
It  is  in  the  reconciling  of  these  two  conditions  that  the 
whole  difficulty  of  the  theory  of  a  perfect  monarchy  con- 
sists. If  you  do  not  control  your  sovereign,  he  will  be 
in  danger  of  becoming  a  despot ;  and  if  you  do  control 
him,  there  is  danger,  unless  you  choose  the  depository  of 
this  control  with  singular  caution,  that  you  create  an- 
other power,  that  is  uncontrolled  and  uncontrollable — 
to  be  the  prey  of  audacious  leaders  and  outrageous  fac- 
tions, in  spite  of  the  hereditary  settlement  of  the  nomi- 


nnl  sovereignty.  Though  there  is  some  difficulty,  how- 
ever, in  this  problem,  and  though  we  learn  from  history, 
that  viirious  errors  have  been  committed  in  an  attempt 
at  its  practical  solution,  yet  we  do  not  conceive  it  as  l)y 
any  means  insoluble  ;  and  think  indeed  that,  with  the 
lights  which  we  may  derive  trom  the  experience  of  our 
own  constitution,  its  demonstration  may  beetlected  hy  a 
very  moderate  exertion  of  sagacity.  It  will  be  best  un- 
derstood, however,  by  a  short  view  of  the  nature  of  the 
ptiwers  to  be  controlled,  and  of  the  system  of  checks 
which  have,  at  different  times,  been  actually  resorted  to. 
In  the  first  place,  then,  we  unist  be^  leave  to  remind 
our  readei^s,  however  sui)erflaous  it  may  apjiear,  that  as 
kings  are  now  generally  Hllowe<l  to  be  mere  mortals, 
they  caiinot  of  Themselves  have  any  greater  powers, 
either  of  body  or  mind,  than  other  individuals,  and  must 
in  fact  be  inferior  in  both  respects  to  very  many  of  their 
subjects.  Whatever  powers  they  have,  therei'ore,  must 
be  powers  conferred  upon  them  by  the  conse7}t  of  the 
stronger  part  of  their  subjects,  and  are  in  fact  really  and 
truly  the  powers  of  those  persons.  The  most  absolute 
despot  accordingly,  of  wliom  history  furnishes  any  re- 
cord, nuist  have  governed  merely  by  the  free  will  of 
those  who  chose  to  ohey  hifn,  in  compellint/  the  rest  of 
his  if^uftjects  to  ohediencc.  The  Sultan,  as  ^Ir.  Hume  re- 
marks, may  indeed  drive  the  Itulk  of  his  utiarmed  sub- 
jects, like  brutes,  bv  mere  force*,  but  he  must  lead  his 
armed  Janissaries  Lke  men,  by  tlieir  reason  and  free  will. 
And  so  it  is  in  all  other  governments  :  The  power  of  the 
sovereign  is  nothing  else  than  the  power  —  the  actual 
force  of  muscle  or  of  mind  — which  a  certain  part  of  his 
subjects  choose  to  lend  for  carrying  his  oi^ders  into 
eifect ;  and  the  check  or  limit  to  this  power  is,  in  all 
cases,  ultimately  and  in  effect,  nothing  else  than  their 
refusal  to  act  any  longer  as  the  instruments  of  his  plea- 
The  check,  therefore,  is  sulistantially  tiie  same  in 


sure. 


I 


kind,  in  all  cases  whatever ;  and  must  necessarily  exist 
in  full  vigour  in  every  c<»imtrv  in  the  world;  tliongh  tlie 
likelihood  uf  its  beneficial  application  ile[x;nds  greatly  on 
the  structure  of  society  in  each  particular  nation ;  ana  the 
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possibility  of  applying  it  with  ease  and  safety  must  result 
wholly  from  the  contrivances  that  have  been  adopted  to 
make  it  bear,  at  once  gradually  and  steadily,  on  the  power 
it  is  destined  to  regulate.  It  is  here  accordingly,  and 
here  only,  that  there  is  any  material  difference  between  a 
good  and  a  bad  constitution  of  Monarchical  government. 

The  ultimate  and  only  real  limit  to  what  is  called  the 
power  of  the  sovereign,  is  the  refusal  of  the  consent  or 
co-operation  of  those  who  possess  the  substantial  power 
of  the  community,  and  who,  during  their  voluntary 
concert  with  the  sovereign,  allow  this  power  of  theirs  to 
pass  under  his  name.  In  considering  whether  this  re- 
fusal is  likely  to  be  wisely  and  beneficially  interposed,  it  is 
material  therefore  to  inquire  in  whom,  in  any  particular 
case,  the  power  of  interposing  it  is  vested  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  in  what  individuals  the  actual  power  of  coercing 
and  compelling  the  submission  of  the  bulk  of  the  com- 
munity is  intrinsically  vested.  If  every  individual  were 
equally  gifted,  and  equally  situated,  the  answer  would  be, 
In  the  numerical  majority :  But  as  this  never  can  be  the 
case,  this  power  will  frequently  be  found  to  reside  in  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  whole  society. 

In  rude  times,  when  there  is  little  intelligence  or  means 
of  concert  and  communication,  a  very  moderate  number 
of  armed  and  disciplined  forces  will  be  able,  so  long  as 
they  keep  together,  to  overawe,  and  actually  overpower 
the  whole  unarmed  inhabitants,  even  of  an  extensive 
region ;  and  accordingly,  in  such  times,  the  necessity  of 
procuring  the  good  will  and  consent  of  the  Soldiery,  is 
the  only  check  upon  the  power  of  the  Sovereign  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  soldiers  may  do  what  they  choose  — 
and  their  nominal  master  can  do  nothing  which  they  do 
not  choose.  Such  is  the  state  of  the  worst  despotisms. 
The  check  upon  the  royal  authority  is  the  same  in  sub- 
stance as  in  the  best  administered  monarchies,  viz.  the 
refusal  of  the  consent  or  co-operation  of  those  who  pos- 
sess for  the  time  the  natural  power  of  the  community : 
But,  from  the  unfortimate  structure  of  society,  which 
(in  the  case  supposed)  vests  this  substantial  power  in  a 
few  bands  of  disciplined  ruffians,  the  check  will  scarcely 
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iver  be  interposeil  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation,  nnd  ^vill 
iierely  operate  to  prevent  the  king  from  doing  any  tiling 
to  the  prejudice  or  oppression  of  the  soldiery  themselves. 
When  civilisation  htis  made  a  Uttle  further  progrea**, 
a  numlxjr  of  the  k*aders  of  the  army,  or  their  descend- 
ants, acquire  landed  property,  and  associate  together, 
not  merely  in  their  military  capacity,  but  as  guanlians 
|t>f  theirnew  acquisitions  and  hereditary  dignities.  Their 
Boldiei-s  Iwcome  their  vassals  in  time  of  peace  ;  and  the 
Teal  iH)wer  of  the  State  is  gradually  transferred  from  the 
hantb  of  detached  and  mercenary  battalions,  to  those  of 
a  Feudal  Nobility.  The  check  on  the  royal  authority 
comes  then  to  lie  in  the  I'efusal  of  this  hotly  to  co-o[)erate 
in  such  of  his  nicasureH  as  do  not  meet  with  their  appro- 
bation ;  and  the  king  can  now  do  nothiiig  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  order  of  Nobility.  The  body  of  the  people 
re  a  little  better  under  the  operation  of  this  check ;  — 
because  their  interest  is  mucli  more  identifieil  with  that 
I  of  their  feudal  lords,  than  with  that  of  a  standing  army 
^^of  rogtdar  or  disorderly  forces. 

^H      As  society  advances  in  refinement,  and  the  arts  of 

^^peace  are  developed,  men  of  the  lower  ortlers  assemble, 

^wtnd  fortify  themselves  in  Towns  and  ('ities»  and  thus 

^"come  to  acquire  a  power  independent  of  their  patrons. 

Their  consent  also  accrordingly  becomes  necessarv*  to  the 

de%'elopment  of  the  i)ublie  authority  within  their  c*)minu- 

nities ;  and  hence  another  check  to  what  is  called  the 

power  of  the  sovereign.     And,  finally,  to  pass  over  some 

intermediate  stages,  when  society  lias  nttaincd  its  full 

measure  of  civility  and  intelligence,  and   is  tilled  from 

top  to  bottom  with  wealth  and  indu.stry,  and  reflection  ; 

when  everv  thinjf  that  is  done  or  felt  bv  unv  one  class, 

is  communicated  on  the  instant  to  all  the  rest,  —  and 

a  vast   proportion  of  the  whole  population  takes   an 

interc'iit  in  the  fortunes  of  the  country,  and  possesses 

»a  certain  intelligence  as  to  the  public  conduct  of  its 
rulers,  —  then  the  substantial  power  of  the  nation  may 
be  said  to  be  vested  in  the  Nntam  .it  large;  or  at  least 
in  those  individuals  who  can  habitually  command  the 
good-will  and  sup(K)rfc  of  the  greater  part  of  them  :  — and 


■ 
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the  ultimate  check  to  the  power  of  the  sovereign  comes 
to  consist  in  the  general  unwillingness  of  The  People  to 
comply  with  those  orders,  which,  if  at  all  united  in  their 
resolution,  they  may  now  effectually  disobey  and  resist. 
This  check,  when  applied  at  all,  is  likely,  of  course,  to 
be  applied  for  the  general  good ;  and,  though  the  same 
in  substance  vnXh.  those  which  have  been  already  consi- 
dered, namely,  the  refusal  of  those  in  whom  the  real 
power  is  vested,  to  lend  it  to  the  monarch  for  purposes 
which  they  do  not  approve,  is  yet  infinitely  more  bene- 
ficial in  its  operation,  in  consequence  of  the  more 
fortunate  position  of  those  to  whom  that  power  now 
belongs. 

Thus  we  see  that  Kings  have  no  power  of  their  own ; 
and  that,  even  in  the  purest  despotisms  they  are  the 
mere  organs  or  directors  of  that  power  which  they  who 
truely  possess  the  physical  and  intellectual  force  of  the 
nation  may  choose  to  put  at  their  disposal ;  and  are  at  all 
times,  and  under  every  form  of  monarchy,  entirely  under 
the  control  of  that  only  virtual  and  effective  power. 
There  is  at  bottom,  therefore,  no  such  thing,  as  an  unli- 
mited monarchy ;  or  indeed  as  a  monarchy  that  is  poten- 
tially either  more  or  less  limited  than  every  other.  All 
kings  must  act  by  the  consent  of  that  order  or  portion 
of  the  nation  which  can  really  command  all  the  rest, 
and  nuiy  generally  do  whatever  these  substantial  masters 
do  not  disapprove  of:  But  as  it  is  their  power  which  is 
truly  exerted  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign,  so,  it  is  not 
so  much  a  necessary  consequence  as  an  identical  propo- 
sition to  say,  that  where  they  are  clearly  opposed  to  the 
exercise  of  that  power,  the  king  has  no  means  whatever  of 
asserting  tlie  slightest  authority.  This  is  the  universal 
law  indeed  of  all  governments ;  and  though  the  different 
constitution  of  society,  in  the  various  stages  of  its  pro- 
gress, may  give  a  different  character  to  the  controlling 
power,  the  principles  which  regulate  its  operation  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  in  all.  There  is  no  room,  therefore, 
for  the  question,  whether  there  should  be  any  control  on 
the  power  of  a  king,  or  what  that  control  should  be;  be- 
cause, as  the  power  really  is  not  the  king's  but  belongs  in- 
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lienably  to  the  stronger  part  of  the  nation  itself,  whether 
derive  that  strength  from  discipliiic,  talents,  numbers, 
"^orsltuation^  it  is  inijxjssible  that  it  shoiiUl  be  exei*cised  at 
JbiH  instigation,  without  the  concurrence,  or  ac<juiesccnce 
Hbt  least,  of  those  in  whom  it  is  substantially  vested. 
^m  Such,  then,  is  the  abstract  and  fundainentjil  doctrine 
Hks  to  tile  true  nature  of  Monarchical,  and  indeed  of  every 
other  species  of  Political  power ;  and,  abstract  as  it  is, 

■rociinnot  help  thinkhig  tiiat  it  goes  far  to  settle  all  con- 
roversie-s  as  to  the  n\jhts  of  sovereigns,  and  ought  to  be 
kept  clearly  in  mind  in  proceeding  to  the  more  practical 
views  of  the  subject.     For,  though  what  we  have  now 
said  as  to  all  actual  power  belonging  to  the  predominant 
mass  of  physical  and  intellectual  force  in  even*  commu- 
nity, and  the  certainty  of  its  ultimately  impelling  the 
public  authority   in   the  direction  of  its  interests  and 
■picllnations,  be  unquestionably  true  in  itself;  it  is  still 
™i3f  infinite  im|)ortaucc  to  consider  what  piro\'isions  ore 
made  by  the  form  of  the  govermuent,  or  what  is  called 
its  Constitution,  for   the  ready  oi)enuion  of  those  in- 
^-terests  and  inclinations  u^x»n  the  immediate  agents  of 
Bihe  public  authority.     That  they  will  operate  with  full 
etfect   in    the  long-run,    whether   those    provisions    be 
^_cood  or  l)ad,  or  whether  there  be  any  such  provision 
BaormaHy  recognised  in  the  government  or  not,  we  take 
^K<j  be  altogether  indisputable  :  but,  in  the  one  case,  they 
^Pwill  oj>erate  only  after  long  intervals  of  sutVering,  —  and 
by  means  of  much  suffering;  while,  on  the  other,  they 
will  be  constantly  and  almost  insensibly  in  action,  and 
will  correct  the  first  declination  of  the  visible  index  of 
public  authority,  from  the  natural  line  of  action  of  the 
radical  power  of  which  it  should  be  the  exptment,  or  ra- 
ther will  prevent  any  sensible  variation  or  disconfonnity 
in  their  respective  movements.     The  whole  difference, 
indeed,  between  a  good  and  a  bad  government,  appears 

»U)  us  to  consist  in  tliis  purticnhir,  viz.  in  the  grt^ater 
or  the  less  facility  which  it  affords  for  the  early,  the 
gradual  and  steady  o[)eration  of  the  substjintial  rower 
of  the  community  upon  its  constituted  Authorities ; 
while  the  freedom,  again,  and  ultiuiute  happiness  of  the 
1  nation  depend  on  the  degree  in  which  the  svdiStauUul 
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power  is  possessed  by  a  greater  or  a  smaller,  and  a  more 
or  less  moral  and  instructed  part  of  the  whole  society — 
a  matter  almost  independent  of  the  form  or  name  of  the 
government,  and  determined  in  a  great  degree  by  the 
progress  which  the  society  itself  has  made  in  civilisation 
and  refinement. 

Thus,  to  take  the  most  abominable  of  all  governments 
— a  ferocious  despotism,  such  as  that  of  Morocco — where 
an  Emperor,  in  concert  with  a  banditti  of  armed  ruffians, 
butchers,  plunders,  and  oppresses  the  whole  unarmed 
population, — the  check  to  the  monarchical  power  is  com- 
plete, even  there,  in  the  disobedience  or  dissatisfaction  of 
the  banditti ;  although,  from  the  character  of  that  body, 
it  affords  but  little  protection  to  the  community,  and,  from 
the  Avant  of  any  contrivance  for  its  early  or  systematic 
operation,  can  scarcely  ever  be  applied,  even  for  its  own 
objects,  but  with  irreparable  injury  to  both  the  parties 
concerned.  As  there  is  no  arrangement  by  which  the 
general  sense  of  this  lawless  soldiery  can  be  collected, 
upon  any  proposed  measures  of  their  leader,  or  the  mo- 
ment ascertained  when  the  degree  of  his  oppression  ex- 
ceeds that  of  their  patience,  they  never  begin  to  act  till 
his  outrages  liave  gone  far  beyond  what  was  necessary 
to  decide  their  resistance  ;  and  accordingly,  he  on  the  one 
hand,  goes  on  decapitating  and  torturing,  for  months  after 
all  the  individuals,  by  whose  consent  alone  he  was  enabled 
to  take  this  amusement,  were  truly  of  opinion  that  it 
should  have  been  discontinued ;  and,  on  theother,  receives 
the  intimation  at  last,  not  in  the  form  of  a  remonstrance, 
upon  which  he  might  amend,  but  in  the  shape  of  a  bow- 
string, a  dose  of  poison,  or  a  stroke  of  the  dagger.  Thus, 
from  the  mere  want  of  any  provision  for  ascertaining  the 
sentiments  of  the  individuals  possessing  the  actual  power 
of  the  state,  or  for  communicating  them  to  the  individual 
appointed  to  Administer  it,  infinite  evils  result  to  both 
parties.  They  first  suffer  intolerable  oppressions  before 
they  feel  such  confidence  in  their  unanimity  as  to  inter- 
fere at  all ;  and  then,  they  do  it  at  last,  in  the  form  of 
brutal  violence  and  vindictive  infliction.  Every  admoni- 
tion, in  short,  given  to  their  elected  leader  is  preceded  by 
*heir  suffering,  and  followed  by  his  death ;  and  every  appli- 
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ciition  of  the  check  which  nature  itself  has  provided  for 
the  ubuse  of  uU  delegated  power,  is  accouipaiiicd  by  a 
total  ilissohition  of  the  government,  and  tlie  liuzard  of  a 
lonj:;  series  of  revolutionary  tumults. 

This  is  the  history  of  all  Military  despotisms,  in  bar- 
barous and  nninstructed  cuimnuniiies.  When  tliey  get 
on  t(.i  Feudal  aristocracies,  mutters  are  a  little  mended ; 
both  by  the  tninsference  of  the  actual  power  to  a  larger 
and  worthier  body,  and  by  the  introduction  of  some  sort 
of  machinery  or  contrivance,  however  rude,  to  ensure  or 
facilitate  the  operation  of  this  power  uix)n  the  ostensible 
agents  of  the  govennneat.  The  ])erson  of  the  Sovereign 
is  now  surrounded  by  some  kind  of  Council  or  parliament; 
and  throats  and  remonstninces  are  addressed  to  him,  with 
considerable  energy,  by  such  of  its  members  as  take 
offence  at  the  measures  he  proposes.  Such,  however,  is 
le  imperfection  of  the  means  de%nsed  for  these  eomnm- 
aications,  and  such  the  dilKculty  of  colhrting  the  sen- 
lents  of  those  who  can  make  them  with  effect,  that 
is  necessary  operation  is  still  performed  in  a  very 
lumsv  and  Jiazardoiis  manner.  Tliese  are  the  times, 
ccorclingly,  when  Harons  enter  their  protests,  by  openly 
waging  war  on  their  Sovereign,  or  c:ich  otlier ;  and,  even 
rhen  they  are  tolerably  agreed  an»ong  themselves,  can 
think  of  no  better  way  of  controlling,  or  enlightening 
leir  monarch,  than  by  marching  down  in  arms  to 
tunnymede,  and  compelling  him,  by  uuiin  force,  and 
sight  of  all  his  people,  to  sign  a  charter  of  their  liber- 
The  evils,  in  short,  are  the  same  in  substance  as 
:  the  sanguinary  revolutions  of  Morocco.  The  misohit'f 
_  to  a  dangerous  length  before  any  remedy  is  applied ; 
jd  the  remedy  itself  is  a  great  mischief:  Although, 
rom  the  improved  state  of  intelligence  and  civilisation, 
the  outrages  are  not  on  either  side  so  horrible. 

The  next  stage  brings  us  to  commercial  and  enlight- 
ened times,  in  which  tlie  real  strength  and  pi^wer  of  the 
natio]]  id  scatterefl  pretty  widely  tlii'ough  the  whole  of 
lits  {>opu!ation,  and  in  which,  accordingly,  the  check  upon 
Ihe  misapplication  of  that  power  must  arise  from  the 
dissntisfactiou  of  that  great   body.     The  check  must 
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always  exist,  -—  and  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  operate 
with  sufficient  efficacy  ;  but  the  safety  and  the  prompti- 
tude of  its  operation  depend,  in  this  case  as  in  all  tlie 
otliers,  upon  the  nature  of  the  contrivances  wliich  the 
Constitution  has  provided,  first,  for  collecting  and  ascer- 
taining the  sentiments  of  that  gi'eat  and  Uiiscellaneoua 
aggregate  in  whom  the  actual  power  is  now  vested ;  and, 
secondly,  for  coinmuniciiting  this  in  an  authentic  manner 
to  the  executive  officers  of  the  government.  The  most 
effectual  and  complete  way  of  effecting  this,  is  undouh^ 
edly  by  a  Parliament,  so  elected  as  to  represent  pretty 
fairly  tlie  views  of  all  tlie  considerable  classes  of  the 
people,  and  so  constituted  as  to  have  at  all  times  the 
means,  both  of  suggesting  those  views  to  the  executive, 
and  of  effectually  checking  or  preventing  its  lUidversa- 
tions.  Where  no  such  institution  exists,  the  tranciuillity 
of  the  st^t-e  will  always  be  exposed  to  considerable  ha- 
zard; and  the  danger  of  great  convulsions  will  unfor- 
tunately become  greater,  exactly  in  proportion  as  the 
body  of  the  people  become  more  wealthy  and  intelligent. 
Under  the  form  of  society,  however,  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking,  there  must  always  be  some  channels,  how- 
ever narrow  and  circuitous,  by  which  the  sense  of  the 
jjcople  may  be  let  in  to  act  upon  the  administrators  of 
their  goverruuent.  The  chnnnel  of  the  press,  for  ex- 
ample, and  of  general  litenitnre  —  provincial  magistracies 
and  asseniblies,  such  as  the  States  and  Parliaments  of  old 
France  —  even  the  ordinary  courts  of  law — the  stage — 
the  ptdpit — and  all  the  inmimerable  occasions  of  con- 
siderable assemblages  for  tlelibenition  on  local  interests, 
election  to  local  oflices,  or  for  mere  solemnity  and  usage 
of  festivity  —  which  must  exist  in  nil  large,  ancient, 
and  civilised  comnumities,  may  afford  indications  of  that 
general  sentiment,  which  must  ultimately  govern  nil 
things;  and  may  serve  to  admonish  observant  kings  and 
courtiers  how  far  the  true  possessors  of  the  national  jjowcr 
are  likely  to  sanction  any  of  its  j>roposed  applications. 
Where  those  indications,  however,  are  neglected  or  mis- 
construed, or  where,  from  other  circumstances,  institu- 
tions that  may  seem  better  contrived,  fail  either  t«>i*cpre- 
seut  the  true  sense  of  the  ruling  part  of  the  comnumity, 
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or  to  convince  the  Executive  mug-istnite  that  they  do 
represent  it,  there,  even  in  the  most  civilised  and  intel- 
ligent countries,  the  most  hnzai'dous  and  tremendous 
distractions  may  ensue ;  —  such  distractions  as  broke  the 
peace,  and  endangered  the  liberties,  of  this  country  in 
the  time  of  Charles  the  First — or  such  as  have  recently 
torn  in  pieces  the  frame  of  society  in  France;  and  in  their 
consequences  still  threaten  the  destiny  of  the  world. 

Both  thosii  convulsions,  it  i»pj>ears  to  us,  arose  from 
nothing  else  than  the  want  of  some  proper  or  adequate 
contrivance  for  ascertaining  the  sentiments  of  those 
holding  the  actual  strength  of  the  nation,  —  and  for  con- 
veying those  sentiments,  with  the  full  evidence  of  their 
authenticity,  to  tlie  actual  administrators  of  their  affairs. 
And  the  two  ciises,  we  take  it,  were  more  nearly  alike 
than  has  generally  been  imagined  ;  for  though  the  House 
of  Commons  had  an  existence  long  before  the  time  of 
King  Charles,  it  had  not  previously  been  recognised  as  the 
vehicle  of  commanding  opinions,  nor  the  projjer  organ  ot 
that  great  body  to  whom  the  actual  power  of  the  State 
had  been  recently  and  insensibly  transferred.  The  Court 
still  considered  the  effectual  ])ower  to  reside  in  the  feudal 
aristocnicy,  by  the  greater  part  of  whicli  it  was  sup- 
ported; and,  when  the  Parliament,  or  rather  the  House 
of  Commons,  spiike  in  name  of  the  People  of  England, 
tliought  it  might  safely  disregard  the  admonitions  of  a 
body  which  had  not  hitherto  advanced  any  such  authori- 
tative claims  to  attention.  It  refused,  therefore,  to  ac- 
knowledge this  body  as  the  organ  of  the  supreme  power 
of  the  State  j  and  was  onK'  undeceived  when  it  fell  before 
ita  actual  exertion.  In  France  again,  the  error,  though 
more  radical,  was  of  the  very  same  nature.  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  government  was  conducted,  up  to  the  very 
eve  of  the  Revolution,  upon  the  same  principles  as  when 
the  Nobles  were  every  thing,  und  the  People  nothing; — 
though  the  people,  in  the  mean  time,  had  actually  become 
har  more  than  a  match  for  the  nobility,  in  wealth,  in  in» 
telligence,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  their  own  importance. 
The  <_'onstitution,  however,  provided  no  means  for  the 
peaceable  but  authoritative  intimation  of  this  change  to 
VOL.  in.  u 
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the  oliicml  rulei's;  or  for  the  gradual  development  of  the 
new  pOAver  which  had  thus  been  generated  in  the  com- 
munity;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  its  more  indu'ect 
indications  wore  overlooked,  and  nothintj  yielded  to  its 
accumulating  pressure,  till  it  overturned  the  throne, — 
and  overwhelmed  with  its  wastefid  flood  the  whole 
ancient  institutuni.s  of  the  country.  If  thei*e  had  been 
any  provision  in  the  structure  of  the  government,  by 
which  the  increasing  power  of  the  lower  orders  had  been 
enabled  to  intike  itself  distinctly  felt,  and  to  bear  upon 
the  constituted  authorities,  as  gradually  as  it  Avas  gene- 
rated, the  great  calamities  which  have  befallen  that  na- 
tion might  have  been  entirely  avoided, — the  condition  of 
the  monarchy  might  have  insensibly  accormnodated  itself 
to  the  change  in  the  condition  of  the  i>eople, — and  a 
most  l)enefi(-ial  alteration  might  have  taken  place  in  its 
administration,  without  any  shock  or  convulsion  in  any 
part  of  the  community,  ror  want  of  some  such  pro- 
vision, however,  tlie  Court  was  hehl  in  ignorance  of  the 
actual  power  of  the  ]»eople,  till  it  bur!?t  in  tlmnder  on 
their  heads.  The  pent-up  vapours  displodcil  witli  the 
force  of  an  eartliquake  ;  and  those  verj'  elements  that 
would  have  increased  the  beauty  and  strength  of  the 
constitution  by  their  liarmonious  combination,  crumbled 
its  whole  fabric  into  ruin  by  their  sudden  and  untom- 
pered  collision.  The  bloody  revolutions  of  the  Seraglio 
were  acted  over  again  in  the  heart  of  the  most  polished 
and  enlightened  nation  of  Europe; — and  from  the  very 
same  cause  —  the  want  of  a  channel  for  conveying  con- 
stantly and  temperately  and  effectually,  the  sense  of 
those  who  possess  power,  to  those  whose  office  it  was  to 
direct  its  application ;— and  the  outrage  was  only  the 
greater  and  more  extensive,  that  the  body  among  whom 
this  power  was  difl'used  was  larger,  and  the  period  of  its 
unsuspected  accumulation  of  longer  duration. 

The  great  point,  then,  is  to  ensure  a  free,  an  authori- 
tative, and  an  uninterrupted  communication  between 
the  ostensible  administrators  of  tiie  national  power  and 
its  actual  constituents  and  depositories;  and  the  chief 
distinction  between  a  good  and  a  bad  government  con- 
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msta  in  the  degree  in  which  it  affords  the  means  of  such 
a  cominxuiiaition.  The  muin  end  of  government,  to  be 
sure,  is,  that  wise  laws  should  he  enacted  and  enforced ; 
but  such  is  the  condition  of  human  infirmity,  tJ»at  the 
hazards  of  sanguinary  contentions  about  the  exercise  of 
power,  is  a  mucli  greater  and  more  imminent  evil  than  a 
couBiderablc  obstruction  in  the  making  or  execution  of 
the  laws ;  and  the  best  government  therefore  is,  not  that 
which  promises  to  make  the  beat  laws,  and  to  enforce 
them  most  vigorously,  but  that  which  guards  best  agaiuat 
tlie  tremendous  couilicts  to  which  all  administrations  of 
government,  and  all  exercise  of  political  jwwer  is  so  ajjt  to 
give  rise.  It  happens,  fortunately  indeed,  that  the  same 
arrangements  which  most  effectually  ensure  the  peace 
of  society  airainst  those  disoitlers,  are  also,  on  the  whole, 
the  best  ciilculated  for  the  purposes  of  wise  and  efficient 
legislation.  But  we  do  not  hesitate  to  look  n\ioa  tlieir 
negative  or  Preventive  virtues  as  of  a  far  Iiigher  cast 
than  their  positive  and  active  ones ;  and  to  consider  a 
ttppesentative  legislature  as  incom|>and>Iy  of  more  value, 
when  it  truly  enables  the  efficieut  force  of  the  nation  to 
control  and  direct  the  executive,  than  when  it  merely 
enacts  wholesome  statutes  in  its  legislative  capacity. 

The  result  of  the  whole  then  is,  that  in  a  civilised  and 
enlightened  country,  the  actual  power  of  tlie  State  resides 
in  the  gi'eat  body  of  the  peoi»lo,  and  eripecially  among 
the  more  wealthy  and  intelligent  in  all  the  different  ranks 
of  which  it  consists  ;  and  consequently,  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  government  can  never  be  either  safe  or 
happy,  unless  it  he  conformable  to  the  wishes  and  senti- 
ments of  tliat  great  body  ;  while  there  is  little  ("Ijance  of 
its  answering  either  of  these  conditions,  unless  the  tbnas 
of  the  constitution  provide  some  means  for  the  regular, 
constant,  and  authentic  expression  of  their  sentiments, — 
to  which,  when  so  expressed,  it  is  the  undoubted  duty,  as 
well  as  the  obvious  interest  of  the  exectitive  to  conform. 
A  Parliament,  therefore,  which  really  and  tmly  repre- 
sents the  sense  and  opinions — we  mean  the  genend  and 
mature  sense,  not  the  occasional  prejudices  and  fleeting 
passions — of  the  efficient  body  of  the  people,  and  wliicb 
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watches  over  and  effectually  controls  everv  important 
act  of  the  executive  magistrate,  is  necessary,  in  a  country 
like  tliis,  for  the  trdiu|iiillity  of  the  govenin»ent,  and  the 
ultimate  safety  of  the  ilonarchy  itself, — much  more  even 
than  for  the  enactment  of  laws ;  and,  in  proportion  as  it 
varies  from  this  description,  or  relaxes  in  this  control, 
will  the  peace  of  the  country  and  the  security  of  the 
government  be  endangei-cd. 

But  then  comes  Mr.  Leckie,  and  a  numlxjr  of  loyal 
gentlemen,  from  Sicily,  or  other  places,  exclaiming  that 
this  is  mere  treason  and  republicanism,  —  and  asking 
whether  the  king  is  to  have  no  will  or  voice  of  his  own? 
—  what  is  to  become  of  the  balance  of  the  constitution 
if  he  is  to  be  reduced  to  a  mere  evpher  added  to  the  end 
of  every  ministerial  majority  ? — and  how,  if  the  office  is 
thus  divested  of  all  real  power,  it  can  ever  fulfil  the 
purposes  for  which  we  ourselves  have  preferred  Monarchy 
to  all  other  constitutions  ?  We  shall  endeavour  to  answer 
these  questions ; — and  after  the  preceding  full  exposition 
of  our  premises,  we  think  they  may  be  answered  very 
briefly. 

In  the  Jirift  place,  then,  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  it 
can  be  seriously  maintained  that  any  national  or  salutary 
purpose  can  ever  be  served  by  recognising  the  private 
will  or  voice  of  the  King  as  an  indixidual,  as  an  element 
in  the  politicid  government,  especially  in  an  Hereditary 
monarchy.  The  person  upon  whom  that  splendid  lot 
may  fall,  not  having  been  selected  for  the  office  on  ac- 
count of  any  proi^f  or  presumption  of  his  fitness  for  it, 
but  being  called  to  it  as  it  were  by  mere  accident,  may 
be  fairly  presumed  to  have  less  talent  or  capacity  than 
any  one  of  the  individuals  who  have  made  their  own 
way  to  a  place  of  intluence  or  authority  in  his  councils; 
And  his  voice  or  opinion  therefore,  con^dered  naturally 
and  in  itself,  must  l'»e  of  less  value  or  intriuMC  authority 
than  that  of  any  other  person  in  high  office  under  i»im: 
And  when  it  is  farther  considered  that  this  Sovereign  may 
be  very  voumj  or  verv  old — almost  an  idiot  —  almost  a 
madman — and  altogether  a  dotard,  while  he  is  still  in 
the  full  possession  and  the  lawtul  exercise  of  tlie  whole 
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authority  of  his  station,  it  must  seem  [j^rlectly  extrava- 
gant to  Tnaintaiii  that  it  con  ])e  of  advantage  to  the 
nation,  that  his  individual  Mnslies  or  opinions  should  be 
the  measure  or  the  conditioji  of  anyone  net  of  legislation 
or  natioiuil  policy.  —  Assuredly  it  is  not  for  his  wisdom 
Jot  his  patrioti.sm,  and  much  less  for  his  o>vn  delight  and 
gratification,  that  an  hereditary  monarch  is  placed  upon 
the  throne  of  a  free  people ;  and  this  obvious  consiaer- 
ation  alone  might  lead  us  at  once  to  the  true  end  and 
purpose  of  royalty. 

But  the  letter  and  tlieory  of  the  English  Constitution 
recognise  the  individual  ^\nll  of  the  Sovereign,  just  as 
little  as  reason  and  common  sense  can  require  it,  as  an 
integral  clement  in  that  constitution.  It  declares  that 
the  King  as  an  indiWdual  can  do  no  wrong,  and  can  be 
made  accountable  for  iiotliing — but  that  liis  ministers 
and  advisers  shall  be  responsible  for  all  his  acts  without 
any  exception  —  or  at  least  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  act  of  naming  those  advisers.  In  ever)'  one  act  of 
hifl  peculiar  and  official  Prerogative,  in  which,  if  in  any 
thing,  his  individual  and  private  will  must  be  understood 
to  have  been  exerted,  the  Constitution  sees  only  the 
will  and  the  act  of  his  ministers.  The  king's  speech  — 
the  speech  pronounced  by  his  own  lip?,  and  as  his  volun- 
tary act,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  nation  —  is  the  speech 
of  the  ntinister ;  and  as  such,  is  openly  canvassed,  and 
condenmed-if  need  be,  by  the  houses  of  Parliament,  in 
tlie  ordinary  course  of  their  duty.  The  King's  |>ei>*onal 
answers  to  addresses  —  l)is  declanittons  of  peace  or  war 
—  the  honours  he  personally  conlers  —  the  bills  he  per- 
sonally passes  or  rejects  —  are  all  considered  by  the 
Constitution  as  the  acts  only  of  his  counsellors.  It 
is  not  only  the  undoubted  right,  but  the  unquestion- 
able duty^  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  consider  of 
their  propriety  —  to  complain  of  them  if  they  think 
them  inexi>edient  —  to  get  them  rescinded  if  they  admit 
of  such  a  correction ;  and  at  all  events  to  prosecute, 
impetich,  and  punish  tho^e  advisers, —  t-o  wnom,  and 
not  to  the  Sovereign  in  wliose  natne  they  run,  they  are 
exclusively  attribnteil.     This  great  doctrine,  then,  of 
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ministerial  responsibility,  answers  the  first  question  of 
Mr.  Leckie  and  liis  adherents,  as  to  the  enormity  of  sub- 
jecting the  personal  will  and  opinion  of  the  Sovereign 
at  all  times  to  the  control  of  those  who  represent  the 
efficient  power  of  the  community.  Mr.  Leckie  himself^ 
it  is  to  bo  observed,  is  for  leaving  tliis  grand  feature  of 
ministerial  responsibility,  even  when  he  is  for  dispensing 
with  the  attendance  of  Parliaments ;— though,  to  be 
sure,  among  his  other  omissions,  he  has  forgotten  to  tell 
us  by  whom,  and  in  what  manner,  it  could  be  enforced, 
after  the  abolition  of  those  ti-oublesomc  nssemblies. 

Tlie  next  question  relates  to  the  theoretical  balance  of 
the  constitution,  which  they  say  implies  that  the  will 
and  the  power  of  the  Monarch  is  to  be  n  separate  and 
independent  element  in  the  government.  We  have  not 
left  ourselves  room  now  to  answer  this  at  large;  nor 
indeed  do  we  think  it  necessary ;  and  accordingly  we 
shall  make  but  two  remarks  in  regard  to  it,  and  that  in 
the  most  summary  manner.  The  first  is,  that  the  powers 
ascribed  to  the  Sovereign,  in  the  theory  of  the  constitu- 
tion, are  not  supposed  to  be  vested  in  him  as  an  insulated 
and  independent  indi^•idual — but  in  him  as  guided  and 
consubstantiated  with  his  res]X)nsible  counsellors — that 
the  h'ini;,  in  that  balance,  means  not  the  person  of  the 
reigning  prince,  but  the  department  of  the  Executive 
govetmment — the  whole  body  of  ministers  and  their  de- 
pendants— to  whom,  for  the  sake  of  convenience  and 
dispatch,  the  initiative  of  many  important  measures  is 
entrusted  ;  and  who  are  only  entitled  or  enabled  to  carry 
on  business,  undei*  bui'den  of  their  responsibility  to  Par- 
liament, and  in  reliance  on  its  ultimate  support.  The 
second  remark  is,  that  the  balance  of  the  constitution,  in 
80  far  as  it  has  any  real  existence,  will  l>c  found  to  sub- 
sist almost  entirely  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
possesses  exclusively  both  tlie  power  of  impeachment, 
and  the  power  of  granting  supplies;  and  has  besides,  the 
most  natural  and  immediate  communication  with  that 
great  body  of  tlie  Nation,  in  whom  the  power  of  control 
over  all  the  branches  of  the  Legislature  is  ultimately 
A^ested.  The  Executive,  therefore,  has  its  chief  Ministers 
in  that  House,  and  exerts  in  that  place  all  the  influence 
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opposed  there,  it  would  fer  the  mom.  p^rt 
dun!;<-roii5  for  it  to  think  oinmitiag 
But  il*  it  M-cre  to  exercise  itslnlpnxqniivel 
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KE^s  of  the  Commpoa,  die  Bstinl  coai 
hat  the  Cotamona  vould  retort,  bf  < 
legal  privilege  of  withholdii^  the  soppfits; 
could  not  go  on  for  a  motnent  00  trnt' 
King  must  either  sabmit  at  discretiaB, 
bimself  of  raising  his  roval  standard  j^unst  tbat  <£ 
Pariiamentan'  array.     The  general  view,  indeed, 
ire  have  taken  alK>ve  of  the  troe  nature  of  thai  wliicfa 
called  the  power  of  the  BMoardiy  is  enongli  to 
that  it  can  only  he  upon  the  my  mifikcfy,  Mtf  mti 
po&sibh  auppimtion^  that  the  noini&al 
the  pe<^ple  are  really  more  estranged  from  tlieir 
eentinieuts  than  the  miuisten  of  the  Crown,  that  it 
ever  be  safe  or  allowable  for  the  latter,  to  refose 
diate  compliance  with  the  will  of  those  representatiTeSw 
There   remains  then   but   one   other   qoestioo,   tis 
"VSliether  we  are  really  for  reducing  the  King  to  the 
concHtion  of  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  a  ministerial 
majority,  without  any  real  power  or  influence  whatso- 
ever ;  and  whether,  upon  this  supposition,  there  can  be 
any  use  in  the  institution  of  monan-hv  —  as  the  minister, 
on  this  view  of  thing?,  must  bf.-  n.*garded  as   the  real 
sovereign,  und  /lu  office  is  still  open  to  competition,  as 
the  reward  of  dHTigerous  and  di^^rderly  ambition  ?    Now, 
tlic  answer  to  this  is  a  deninl  of  the  assumption  u|K>n 
wliich   the  question  is  raised.     The   King,  upon  our 
view  of  his  office  —  which  it  has  been  seen  is  exactly 
that  taken  by  the  Constitution — would  still  hold,  in- 
disputably, the  first  place  in  the  State,  and  possess  a 
substantial  power,  not  only  supei'Ior  to  that  wiiich  any 
minister  could  ever  obtani   under  him,  hut    sufficient 
to  repress  the  pretensions  of  any  one  who,  under  any 
other  form  of  government,  n»ight  be  tempted  to  a-spirc 
to  the  sovereignty.     The  king  of  England,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, is  A  perpetual  member  of  the  cabinet  —  and 
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perpetually  the  First  Member  of  it.  No  disapprobation 
of  its  measures,  whether  expressed  by  vot^  of  the 
Houses,  or  adtlresses  from  the  people,  can  turn  him  out 
of  his  situation :  imd  he  has  also  the  power  of  nominat- 
ing its  other  members  ;  not  indeed  the  power  of  main- 
taining them  in  tlieir  offices  against  the  sense  of  the 
nation  —  but  the  power  of  tryin<j  the  experiment^  and 
putting  it  on  the  country  to  take  the  painful  and  diffi. 
cult  step  of  insisting  on  their  removal.  If  he  have  any 
portion  of  ministerial  talents,  therefore,  he  must  have, 
in  the  first  place,  all  the  power  that  could  attach  to  a 
Perpetual  Minister  —  with  all  the  peculiar  influence  that 
is  inseparable  from  the  sjilendour  of  his  official  station : 
and,  in  the  second  place,  he  has  the  actual  |X)wer,  if  not 
absolutely  to  make  or  unmake  all  the  other  members  of 
his  cabinet  at  his  pli.'asure,  at  least  to  choose,  at  his  own 
discretion,  ainon^r  "H  who  are  not  upon  very  strong 
grounds  exceptionable  to  the  country  at  lai'ge. 

Holding  it  to  be.  quite  clear,  then,  that  the  private 
and  individual  will  of  the  sovereign  is  not  to  be  recog- 
nised as  a  separate  element  in  the  actual  legislation,  or 
administrative  government  of  the  countr\%  and  that  it 
must  in  all  cases  give  wav  to  the  matui*e  sense  of  the 
nation,  we  shall  still  find,  that  his  place  is  conspicuously 
and  beyond  all  question  the  First  in  the  State,  and  that 
it  is  invested  with  quite  a.s  much  substantial  |)oweras  is 
necessary  to  maiutain  all  other  offices  in  a  condition  of 
eubordination.  To  see  this  clearly,  indeed,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  consider,  a  little  in  detail,  what  is  the  ordi- 
nary operation  of  the  regal  power,  and  on  what  occasions 
the  necessary  checks  to  whicli  we  have  alluded  come  in 
to  control  it.  The  King,  then,  as  the  presiding  member 
of  the  cabinet,  can  Tiot  only  resist,  but  suggest,  or  pro- 


pose, 


or  recommend  anv 


thing  which  he  pleases  for  the 


adoption  of  that  executive  council ; — and  his  suggestions 
must  at  all  times  be  moi-e  attended  to  than  those  of  any 
other  person  of  the  same  knowledge  or  capacity.  Such, 
indeed,  are  the  indestructible  sources  of  influence  be- 
longing to  his  situation,  that,  if  lie  be  only  compos 
mentis,  he  may  rel\'  upon  having  more  authority  than  any 
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t^Q  of  the  gravest  and  most  experienced  individuals  with 
rhom  he  can  communicate ;  antl  that  there  will  be  a  far 
""greater  disposition  to  adopt  liia  rocomniendutions,  than 
those  of  the  wisest  and  most  popular  minister  that  the 
country  has  ever  seen.  He  may,  indeed,  be  outvoted 
even  in  the  cabinet;  —  the  absurdity  of  his  suggestions 
may  be  s<^  palpable,  or  tlieir  danger  so  great,  tliat  no 
habitual  deference,  or  feelirrg  of  personal  dependence, 
may  Ihj  sufficient  to  induce  his  advisers  to  venture  on 
their  adoption,  ThL*!^  however,  we  imagine,  ■will  scarcely 
be  looked  upon  as  a  source  of  national  weaknesn  or 
hazard ;  and  is,  indeed,  an  accident  that  may  befal  any 
sovereign,  however  absolute  —  since  the  venest  despot 
cannot  work  without  tools  —  and  even  a  niilitar}^  sove- 
reign, at  the  head  of  his  army,  must  submit  to  abandon 
any  scheme  which  that  army  positively  refuses  to  exe- 
cute. If  he  is  baffled  in  one  cabinet,  however,  the  King 
of  England  may  in  general  repent  the  experiment  in 
another ;  and  change  nis  counsellors  over  and  over,  till 
he  find  some  who  are  more  courageous  or  more  com- 
plying. 

But,  suppose  that  the  cabinet  acquiesces:  —  the  Par- 
Hament  also  may  no  doubt  oppose,  and  defeat  the  execu- 
tion of  thf  project.  The  cabinet  may  be  outvoted  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  the  Sovereign  may  be  outvoted 
in  the  Cabinet ;  and  all  its  other  membei'^  may  be  dis- 
placed by  votes  of  that  House.  The  minister  who  had 
escaped  being  disinis.sed  by  the  King  through  his  com- 
pliance with  the  Koyal  pleasui'e,  nmy  be  dismissed  /br 
that  compliance,  by  the  voice  of  the  Legislature.  But 
the  Sovereign,  with  whom,  upon  this  supi>ositiou,  the 
objectionable  measure  originated,  is  not  dismissed ;  and 
may  not  only  call  another  uiiriister  to  his  councils  to  try 
this  same  measure  a  second  time,  but  may  himself  dis- 
whs  the  padiameiii  by  which  it  had  been  censuivd ;  and 
submit  its  proceedings  to  the  consideration  of  another 
assembly  !  We  re^dly  caimot  see  any  want  of  effective 
power  in  such  an  order  of  things ;  nor  comprehend  how 
the  roval  authority  is  rendered  altogether  nugatory  and 
subonlinate,  merely  by  re(|uiring  it  to  have  xtUimatthf 
le  concuTi'cnce  of  the  Cabinet  and  of  the  Legislature. 
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The  last  stage  of  this  hypothesis,  however,  will  clear  all 
the  rest. 

The  King's  measure  may  triumph  in  purliainent  as 
well  as  in  the  council  —  and  yet  it  may  be  resisted  by 
the  Nation.  The  parliament  may  be  outvoted  in  the 
country,  as  well  as  the  cabinet  in  the  parHument;  and  if 
the  measure,  even  in  this  last  stage,  and  after  all  these 
tests  of  its  safety,  be  not  abandoned,  the  most  dreadful 
consequences  may  ensue.  If  addresses  and  clamours  arc 
disregarded,  recourse  may  be  had  to  arms ;  and  an  open 
civil  war  Ijc  left  again  to  determine,  whether  the  sense  of 
the  people  at  large  be,  or  be  not,  resolutely  against  it* 
adoption.  This  last  species  of  check  on  the  power  of  the 
Sovereign,  no  political  arrangetncnt,  and  no  change  in 
the  constitution,  can  obviate  or  prevent ;  and  as  all  the 
other  checks  of  which  we  have  spoken  refer  ultimately 
to  this,  so  the  defence  of  their  necessity  and  justice  18 
complete,  when  we  mercl}*  say,  that  their  use  is  to 
prevent  a  recurt'cnce  to  this  la*tt  extremity  —  and,  by 
enabling  the  sense  of  the  nation  to  repress  pernicious 
counsels  in  the  outset,  through  the  safe  and  pacific  chau- 
nels  of  the  cabinet  and  the  parliament,  to  remove  the 
necessity  of  resisting  them  at  last,  by  the  dreadful  expe- 
dient of  actual  force  and  compulsion. 

If  a  king,  under  any  form  of  monarchy,  attempt  to 
act  against  tlic  sense  of  the  commanding  part  of  the 
population,  he  will  inevitid)ly  be  resisted  and  overthrown. 
This  is  not  a  matter  of  institution  or  policy  ;  but  a  ne- 
cessary result  from  the  nature  oi'  his  office,  and  of  the 
power  of  which  lie  is  tlie  administrator — or  rather  from 
the  principles  of  human  nature.  But  that  form  of  mon- 
archy is  the  worst  —  both  for  the  monaivh  and  for  the 
people — which  exposes  liim  the  moat  to  the  shock  of  such 
ultimate  resistance ;  and  that  is  the  best,  which  inter- 
poses the  greatest  number  of  intermediate  bodies  between 
the  oppressive  purpose  of  the  kin^  and  his  actual  attemiri 
to  carry  it  into  execution, — which  tries  the  projected 
measure  upon  the  greatest  number  of  selected  samples  of 
_the  public  sense,  before  it  comes  into  collision  with  its 
mass, — and  affords  the  most  opportvmities  for 
best  cautions  for  advance,  bofoi'c  the 
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ittle  is  actually  joined.     The  cabinet  is  presumed  to 
know  more  of  the  ftetitimeiits  of  the  nation  than   the 
king; — and  tlie  ptirliamcnt  to  know  more  than  the  cabi- 
rpct.     Both  these  bodies,  too,  are  presumed  to  be  rather 
lore  under  the  personal  influence  of  the  king  than  tlie 
'great  body  of  the  nation  ;  and  therefore,  whatever  sug- 
gestions of  his  are  ultimately  rejected  in  those  delil>era- 
tive  assemblies,  must  be  held  to  be  such  as  would  have 

J*en  still  less  acceptable  to  the  bulk  of  tlie  community, 
y  rejecting  them  there,  however,  by  silent  votes  or 
clamorous  harangues,  the  nation  is  saved  from  the  necea- 
rity  of  rejecting  them,  by  actual  resistance  and  insur- 
BCtion  in  the  field.  The  jxtsou  and  the  office  of  the 
lonarch  remain  untouched,  and  untainted  for  all  pur- 
>oses  of  good  ;  and  the  peace  of  the  country  is  main- 
uiie<l,  and  its  riglits  asserted,  witliout  anv  turbulent 
Kertion  of  its  power.  The  wliole  frame  and  machinery 
jf  the  constitution,  ill  .sliort,  is  contrived  for  the  express 
irpose  of  preventing  the  kingly  power  from  dashing 
elf  to  pieces  against  the  moi*e  radical  ]>ower  of  the 
iple:  and  those  institutions  that  are  absurdly  sup- 
>sed  to  restrain  tlie  authority  of  the  sovereign  within 
tof»  narn^w  limits,  are  in  fact  its  great  safeguards  and 
^rprotectoi"s,  by  providing  for  the  timely  and  peaceful 
Hpperation  of  that  great  controlling  power,  which  it  could 
^■only  elude  for  a  season,  at  the  exj)ense  of  much  certain 
^■nisery  to  the  people,  and  the  hazard  of  final  destruction 
|lo  itself. 

Mr.  Leckie,  however,  and  his  adherent*,  can  see  no- 
thing of  all  this.  Tlie  facility  of  casting  down  a  single 
tyrant,  we  have  already  seen,  is  one  of  the  prime  advan- 

Kges   which   he  ascribes   to  the  institution  of  simple 
onarchy;  —  and  so  much  is  this  advocate  of  kingly 
power  enamoured  of  the  uncourtly  doctrine  of  resistance, 
Bihat  he  not  only  recognises  it  as  a  familiar  element  in 
^Bhe  constitution,  but  lays  it  doAvn  in  express  terms,  that 
HH  affords  the  only  remedy  for  all  political  corruption. 
**  History,"   he   obstrves,   "  has    furnished    us  witli    no 
example  of  the   reform   of  a   corrupt    and  t3'rannical 
government,  but  either  from  intestine  tear,  or  conquest 
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fpora  without.  TIius,  the  objection  against  a  simjje 
monarchy,  because  there  is  no  remedy  for  its  abuse, 
holds  the  same,  but  in  a  greater  degree,  against  any 
other  form.  Eacli  is  borne  with,  as  long  as  possible ; 
and  when  the  e\'il  is  at  its  greatest  height,  the  nation 
cither  nw^jr  against  lU  or,  not  lia\'ing  tlie  means  of  so 
doing,  sinks  into  abject  degradation  and  misery." 

Such,  liowever.  are  not  our  princi]jles  of  policy ;  on 
the  contrary,  we  hold,  that  the  chief  use  of  a  free  con- 
stitution is  to  prevent  the  I'ecurrence  of  these  dreadful 
extremities ;  and  that  the  excellence  of  a  limited  mon- 
arcliy  consists  less  in  the  good  laws,  and  the  good  ad- 
ministration  of  law,  to  which  it  naturally  gives  birth, 
than  in  the  security  it  affords  against  such  n  melancholy 
alternative.      To  some,   we  know,  who  have  been  ac- 
customed to  the  spectacle  of  long-established  despotisms, 
the  hazards  of  such  a  terrific  regeneration  a]>f>ear  distant 
and  inconsiderable;  and,  if  they  could  only  prolong:  the 
intervals  of  patient  submission,  and  polish  away  some 
of  the  harsher  features  of  oppivssion,  they  imagine  a 
rtate  of  things  would  result  more  trariquil  and  desirable 
than  can  ever  be  presented  by  the  eager  and  salutarv 
contentions  of  a  free  government.     To  such  persons  wc 
shall    address   but    two   observations.     The    lirst,   that 
though  the  body  of  the  people  may  indeed  be  kept  in 
brutish  subjection  for  ages,  whei-e  the  st-ate  of  society, 
H8  to  intelligence  and  property,  is  such  that  tlie  actual 
j)Ower  and  command  of  the  nation  is  vested  in  a  few 
nandrt  of  disciplined  troops,  this  could  never  be  done 
in  a  nation  abounding  in  indepenrlent  wealth,  very  gene- 
rally given  to  reading  and  reflection,  and  knit  together 
in  all  its  parts  by  a  thousand  means  of  communication 
and  ties  of  mutual  interest  and  sympathy;  and  least  of 
all  <rould  it  be  done  in  a  nation  already  accustomed  to 
the  dutifs  and  enjoyments  of  freedom,  and  regarding  the 
mife  and  liuiiourable  struggles  it  is  constantly  obliged  to 
Miainfarn  in   its  defence,  as  the  most  ennobling  and  de- 
lij^litful  of  itH  (ixeivises.     The  other  I'emark  is,  that  even 
if  it  were  iK^sible,  as  it  is  not,  to  rivet  and  shackle  down 
an  r-iiIlgliUMied  nation  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  sub- 
friit  for  ftomc  lime,  in  apparent  quietness,  to  the  abuses  of 
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arbitrary  power,  it  is  never  to  be  forgotten  that  this  sub- 
mission is  itself  an  evil — and  an  evil  only  inferior  to 
those  through  which  it  must  ultiuiatt-ly  seek  its  relief. 
If  any  form  of  tyranny,  therefore,  Avere  as  secure  from 
terrible  convuUionj}  as  a  regulated  freedom,  it  would  not 
cease  for  that  to  be  a  far  less  desirable  condition  of  exist- 
ence ;  and  as  the  mature  sense  of  a  whole  nation  may  be 
fairly  presumed  to  point  more  certainly  to  the  true  means 
of  their  happiness  than  the  single  opinion  even  of  a  pa- 
triotic king,  so  it  must  be  right  and  reasonable,  in  all 
cases,  that  his  opinion  should  give  way  to  theirs;  and 
that  a  power  should  be  gencmted,  if  it  did  not  naturally 
and  necessarily  exist,  to  ensure  its  predominance. 

We  have  still  a  word  or  two  to  say  on  the  alleged 
inconsistency  and  fluctuation  of  all  public  councils  that 
are  subjected  to  the  control  of  popular  assemblies,  and 
>n  the  unprincipled  violence  of  the  factions  to  which 

^they  are  said  to  give  rise.  The  first  oi"  these  topics, 
however,  need  not  detain  us  long.  If  it  be  meant,  that 
eri*ors  in  public  measures  are  more  speedily  detected, 
ind  more  <',ertainly  repaired,  when  they  are  maturely 
ind  freely  discussed  b3'"aU  the  wisdom  and  all  the  talent  of 
a  nation,  than  when  they  are  h-ft  to  thr  blind  guidance  of 
the  passions  or  conceit  of  an  individual ;  —  if  it  be  meant, 
that,  under  a  Simple  monarchy,  we  should  have  persevered 
longer  and  more  steadily  in  the  principles  of  the  Slave 

,  Trade,  of  Catholic  Proscription,  and  of  the  Orders  in 
>uncil : — then  we  cheeVfully  admit  the  justice  of  the 
sharge  —  we  readily  yield  to  those  governments  the  praise 
jf  such  consistency  and  such  perseverance  —  and  offer  no 
Ipology  for  that  change  from  folly  to  wisdom,  and  from 
cruelty  to  mercy,  which  is  pn)duced  by  the  varial)lencss 
of  Q  free  constitution.  But  if  it  be  meant  that  an  abso- 
lute monarch  keeps  the  faith  which  he  pledges  more 
eligiously  than  a  iree  people,  or  that  lie  is  less  lial)le  to 
Budden  and  capricious  variations  in  his  policy,  we  posi- 
tively deny  the  truth  of  the  imputation,  and  boldly 
:)pcal  to  the  whole  course  of  liistory  for  its  confutation. 
^'Iiat  nation,  we  should  like  to  know,  ever  stood  half  so 
high  as  our  own,  for  the  reputation  of  good  faith  and 
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inviolable  fidelity  to  its  allies?  Ur  in  what  instance  has 
the  national  honour  been  impeaclied,  by  the  refusal  of 
one  set  of  ministers  to  abide  by  the  cngnirenients  entered 
into  by  their  predereasors  ? — With  regiu'd  to  mere  ca- 
price and  inconsistency  again,  will  it  be  seriously  main- 
tmned,  that  councils,  depending  upon  the  individual  ^vill 
of  an  absolute  sovereign — who  may  be  a  boy,  or  a  girl, 
or  a  dotard,  or  a  driveller — are  more  likely  to  be  stea- 
dily and  wisely  pursued,  than  those  that  are  taken  up  bv 
ft  set  of  experienced  statesmen,  under  the  control  of  u 
vigilant  and  intelligent  public  ?  It  is  not  by  mere 
popular  clamour  —  by  the  shouts  or  hisses  of  an  igno- 
rant and  disorderly  mob  —  but  by  the  deep,  the  slow, 
and  the  collected  voice  of  the  intelligent  and  enlightened 
part  of  the  community,  that  the  councils  of  a  free  nation 
are  ultimately  guidwl.  But  if  they  were  at  the  disposal 
of  a  rabble — what  nibble,  we  would  ask,  is  so  ignorant, 
HO  contemptible,  so  fickle,  false,  and  empty  of  all  energy 
of  pur]H>8e  or  principle^  as  the  rabble  that  invests  the 
pahices  of  arbitrar\'  kings — the  favourites,  the  mis- 
tresses, the  jmndars,  the  flatterers  and  intriguers,  who 
succeed  or  supplant  each  other  in  the  crumbling  soil  of 
his  favour,  and  so  frtv|ucntly  dispose  of  all  tliat  ought  to 
be  at  the  command  of  wisdom  and  honour  ? 

Looking  only  to  the  eventftd  history  of  our  own  day, 
will  any  one  presume  to  say,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
simple  monaivhiesof  Europe  has  afforded  us,  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  any  such  lesson^  of  steady  and  unwavei^ 
ing  policy  as  to  nutke  us  bhtsli  for  our  own  democratical 
inconstancy?  What,  during  that  period,  has  been  the 
conduct  of  Prussia  —  of  Russia — of  Austria  herself — 
of  every  state,  in  short,  that  has  not  been  t-errified  into 
eoniitancv  by  tlie  constant  dread  of  French  \"iolcnce  ? 
And  where,  during  all  that  time,  are  we  to  look  for  any 
traces  of  manly  firmness,  but  in  the  conduct  and  councils 
of  the  onlv  nation  whose  measures  were  at  all  controlled 
by  thi'  intlueniv  ofjxipular  sentiments  ?  If  that  nation 
tOi>  was  not  exempt  fnnn  the  common  charge  of  vacilla- 
tion—  if  she  did  Huotuate  l>etween  designs  to  restore  the 
Bourbons,  «nd  to  enrich  herself  by  a  share  of  their  spoib 
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—  if  she  did  contract  one  deep  stain  ou  her  fuith  and 
her  humanity,  by  encouraging  and  deserting  the  party 
of  tlie  RoyaUsta  m  La  \"endee —  if  she  did  waver  and 
wander  from  exi>editions  into  Flanders  to  the  seizure  of 
West   Indian  islands,  and  from  menaces  to  extirpate 
Jacobinism  to  missions  courting  its  alliance  —  will  any 
man    pretend    to  say,  that  these  signs  of  inhrmity  of 
purpose  were  produced  by  yielding  to  the  varying  im- 
pulses of  popular  opinions,  or  the  alternate  preponder- 
ance of  hostile  iactions  in  the  state  ?  is  it  not  notorious, 
on  the  contrary,  that   they  all  occurred   during   that 
lamentable  but  memorable  period,  when  the  alarm  ex- 
cited by  the  aspect  of  new  dangers  had  in  a  manner 
^^fxtinguished  the  constitutional  spirit  of  party,  and  com- 
"posed  the  salutary  conflicts  of  tlie  nation  —  that  they 
occurred  in  theiiret  ten  years  of  Mr.  Pitt's  war  adniinis- 
ition,  when  opposition  was  almost  extinct,  and  when 
le  government  was  not  only  more  entirely  in  the  bauds 
one  man  than  it  hud  been  at  any  time  since  the  days 
>f  Cardinal  Wolsey,  but  when  the  temper  and  tone  of 
administration  npproiiched  very  nearly  to  that  of  an 
pbitrary  monarchy  ? 
On  the  doctrine  of  parties  and  party  dissensions,  it  is 
now  too  late  for  us    to  enter  at  lar^jo ;  —  and   indeed 
when  we  recollect  what  Mr.  Burke  has  written  upon 
that  subject*,  we  do  not  know  wh}'  wc  should  wish  for 
an  opportunity   of  expressing   our   feeble   sentiments. 
Parties  are  necessary  in  all  free  governments  —  and  are 
indeed  the  characteristics  by  which  such  governments 
^^nay  be  known.     One  party,  that  of  the  Kulers  or  the 
HjCourt,  is  necessarily  formed  and  disciplined  from  the 
^Kpermanence  of  its  chief,  and  the  uniformity  of  the  in- 
^Pterests  it  has  to  maintain;  —  the  party  in  Opposition, 
therefore,  must  be  inarshalled  iu  the  same  way.     When 

■bad  men  combine,  good  men  must  luiite : — and  it  would 
not  be  less  hopeless  for  a  crowd  of  worthy  citizens  to 
take  the  held  without  leaders  or  discipline,  against  a 

■Tegular  army,  than  for  individual  patriots  to  think  of 
•  See  his  *'  Thoughu  on  the  Cause  of  tlie  present  Diaconients." 
Stt6  mitio  — //  passim. 
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opposing  the  influence  of  the  Sovereign  by  their  sepa- 
rate and  unoombined  exertions.  As  to  the  lengths 
which  they  should  be  permitted  to  £jo  in  su[)port  of  the 
common  cause,  or  the  extent  to  whicli  each  ought  to 
submit  his  private  opinion  to  the  general  sense  of  his  as- 
sociates, it  does  not  appear  to  us — -though  casuists  may 
varnish  over  dishonour,  and  jmrists  startle  at  shadows 
— either  that  any  man  of  upright  feelings  can  be  often 
at  a  loss  for  a  rule  of  conduct,  or  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  there  has  ever  been  any  blameable  excess  in  the 
maxims  upon  which  the  great  parties  of  this  country 
have  been  generally  conducted.  The  leadmg  principle 
is,  that  a  man  should  satisfy  himself  that  the  party  ta 
which  he  attaches  himself  means  well  to  the  country, 
and  that  more  substantial  good  will  accrue  to  the  nation 
from  its  coming  into  power,  tliaii  from  the  success  of 
any  other  body  of  men  whose  success  is  at  all  within  the 
limits  of  probability.  Upon  this  principle,  therefore,  he 
will  support  that  party  in  all  things  Avhich  he  approves — 
inall  things  that  areindifferent — andevcn  in  somethings 
which  he  pai'tly  disapproves,  provided  they  neitlier 
touch  the  honour  and  vital  interests  of  the  country,  nor 
imply  any  breach  of  tbe  ordinitry  rules  of  morality. — 
Upon  the  same  jn'inciple  lie  will  attack  not  only  all  that 
he  individually  disapproves  in  the  conduct  of  the  adver- 
sary, but  all  that  might  appear  indifferent  and  tolerable 
enough  to  a  neutral  s[>ectator,  if  it  afford  an  ojijx^rtunity 
to  weaken  this  adversaiy  in  the  public  opinion,  and  to 
increase  the  chance  of  bringing  that  party  into  power 
from  which  alone  he  sincerely  believes  that  any  sure  or 
systematic  good  is  to  be  ex[>ected.  Farther  than  this 
we  do  not  believe  that  the  leaders  or  respectable  fol- 
Jowers  of  any  considerable  party,  intentionally  allow 
themselves  to  go.  Their  zeal,  indeed,  and  tlie  heats  and 
passions  engeudei*ed  in  the  course  of  the  conflict,  may 
sometimes  hurry  them  into  measures  for  which  an  im- 
partial spectator  cannot  find  this  apology — but  to  their 
o%vn  consciences  and  honour  we  are  jxirsuaded  that  they 
genendly  stand  acquitted; — and,  on  the  score  of  duty 
or  morality,  that  is  all  that  can  be  required  of  human 
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beiiigr*.  For  the  Ixiscr  retainers  of  the  party  itidced  — 
those  marauders  who  follow  in  the  rear  of  every  army, 
not  for  battle  but  for  booty  —  who  conconi  thcinselvea 
ill  iio  way  about  the  justness  of  the  quarrel,  or  the  fair- 
ness of  the  iicid  —  who  ])lunder  the  dead,  and  butcher 
the  wounded,  and  desert  the  unjirosperous  and  betray 
the  daring;  —  for  those  wretches  who  truly  belong  to  no 
party,  ana  are  a  disgrace  and  a  drawback  upon  all,  wo 
shall  assuredly  make  no  apologVt  nor  propose  any  niea- 
sures  of  toleration.  The  spirit  by  wluth  they  are  actu- 
ated is  the  veiy  opposite  of  that  spirit  which  is  generated 
by  the  parties  of  a  free  people ;  and  accordingly  it  is 
among  the  advocates  of  arbitrary  power  that  such  per- 
sons, after  they  have  served  their  purpose  by  a  pretence 
of  patriotic  zeal,  are  ultimately  found  to  range  them- 
selves. 

We  positively  deny,  then,  that  the  interests  of  the 
country  have  ever  been  sacrificed  to  a  vindictive  desire 
to  mortify  or  humble  a  rival  party ;  —  though  we  freely 
admit  that  a  great  deal  of  the  time  and  the  talent  that 
might  be  devoted  more  directly  to  her  service,  is  wasted 
in  siich  an  endeavour.  This,  however,  is  unavoidable  — 
nor  is  it  possible  to  scimrate  those  discussions,  which  arc 
really  necessary  to  expose  the  dangers  or  absurdity  of 
the  practical  measures  pi*o]X)sed  by  a  party,  from  those 
which  have  really  no  other  end  but  to  expose  it  to  ge- 
nei*al  ridicule  or  odium.  This  too,  however,  it  should 
be  remembered,  is  a  point  in  which  the  country  has  a 
still  deeper,  though  a  more  indirect  interest  than  in  the 
former;  since  it  is  only  by  such  means  that  a  system 
that  is  radically  vicious  can  be  exploded,  or  a  set  of  men 
ftindamentally  corrupt  and  incapable  removed.  If  the 
time  be  well  spent,  therefore,  which  is  occupied  in  pre- 
venting or  palliating  some  particular  act  of  impolicy  or 
op])ression,  it  is  impossible  to  grudge  that  by  which  the 
spring  and  the  fountain  of  all  such  acts  may  be  cut  off. 

With  regard  tn  the  tumult  ^the  disorder — the  danger 
to  public  i>eace  —  the  vexation  and  discomfort  which 
certain  sensitive  persons  and  great  lovers  of  tranquillity 
represent  as  the  fruits  of  our  political  dissensions,  we 
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cannot  help  sayinor  that  we  have  no  sympathy  with  tlieir 
delicacy  or  their  timidity.  Wliat  they  look  upon  as  a 
frightful  coiiiniotion  of  the  elements,  we  consiiler  as  no 
more  tliiin  a  wholesome  agitation ;  and  cannot  help 
regarding  the  contentious  in  whicli  freemen  are  engagetl 
by  a  conscientious  zeal  for  their  opiiiions,  as  an  invigo- 
rating and  not  ungenerous  exercise.  What  serious 
breach  of  the  public  peace  has  it  occasioned  ? —  to  what 
insurrections,  or  conspiracies,  or  proscriptions  has  it 
ever  given  rise?  —  what  mob  even,  or  tumult,  lias  been 
excited  by  the  contention  of  the  two  great  parties  of  the 
state,  since  tlieir  contention  has  been  o(jen,  and  their 
weapons  appointed,  and  their  career  marked  out  in  the 
free  lists  of  the  constitution  ?  —  Suppress  these  conten- 
tions, indeed  —  forbid  these  weapons,  and  shut  up  these 
lists,  and  you  will  liave  conspiracies  and  insurrections 
enough,  —  These  are  the  short-sighted  fears  of  tyi-ants, 
—  The  dissensions  of  a  free  people  are  the  preventives 
and  not  the  indications  of  radical  disorder  —  and  the 
noises  which  make  the  weak-iiearted  tremble,  are  but 
the  natural  murnnn's  of  those  mighty  and  nungling  cur- 
rcnts  of  public  opinion,  which  are  destined  to  fertilize 
and  unit^'  the  country,  and  can  never  become  dangerous 
till  an  attempt  is  made  to  obstruct  their  course,  or  to 
disturb  their  level. 

Mr.  Leckie  has  favoured  his  readers  with  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  advaiitage^  of  absolute  monarchy  ;  —  and  wc 
are  tempted  to  follow  his  example^  by  concluding  with  a 
dry  catalogue  of  the  advantages  of  free  government  — 
each  of  whicli  would  require  a  chapter  at  least  as  long 
as  that  which  we  have  now  bestowed  upon  one  of  them. 
Next,  then,  to  that  of  its  superior  security  from  great 
reverses  and  atrocities,  of  which  we  have  already  s|)oken 
at  sufficient  length,  we  should  be  disposed  to  rank  that 
pretty  decisive  feature,  of  the  superior  Happiness  which 
it  confers  upon  all  the  individuals  who  live  under  it. 
Tiie  consciousness  of  liberty  is  a  great  blessing  and  en- 
joyment in  itself.  —  The  occupation  it  aifords — the  im- 
portance it  confers — the  excitement  of  intellect,  and 
the  elevation  of  spirit  whlcli  it  implies,  are  all  elements 
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>f  happiness  peculiar  to   this  condition  of  society,  and 
quite  separate  and  independent  of  the  external  advan- 
iges  with  wliich  it  may  be  attended.     In  the  second 
place,  liowever,  liberty  makes  nieti  more  Industrious,  and 
jnsequently  more  generally  prosperous  and  Wealthy; 
"tbe  result  of  which  is,  both  that  they  have  among  them 
^luore  of  the  good  things  that  wealth  can  procure,  and 
^Hiat  the  resources  of  tlie  State  are  greater  for  all  public 
^fcurposos.     In   the    third   place,   it  renders  men   more 
^R^aliant  and  high-minded,  and  also  promotes  the  deve- 
lopment of  Genius  and  talents,  both  by  the  unbounded 
Itareer  it  opens  up  to  the  enudation  of  every  individual 
n  the  land,  and  by  the  natural  effect  of  all  sorts  of  in- 
leHectual  or  moral  excitement  to  awaken  all  sorts  of  in- 
cllcctual  and  moral  capabilities.     In  the  fourth  place, 
Jt  renders  men  more  Patient,  and  docile,  and  Resolute 
the  pursuit  of  any  public  object ;  and  consequently 
3th  makes  their  chance  of  success  greater,  and  enables 
lem  to  make  much  greater  efforts  in  every  way,  in  pro- 
irtion  to  the  extent  of  their  population.     No  slaves 
)iild  ever  have  undergone  the  toils  to  which  the  Spar- 
_  ins  or  the  Romans  tasked  themselves  for  the  good  or 
the  glory  of  their  country;  —  and  no  tyrant  couhl  ever 
have  extorted  the  sums  in  which  the  Commons  of  Eng- 
land have  voluntarily  assessed  themselves  for  the  exi- 
gencies of  the   state.     These   are   among  the  positive 
advantages  of  freedom  ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  are  its  chief 
advantages.  —  But  we  nmst  not  forget,  in  tlie  fifth  and 
Hlast  place,  that  tiiei*e  is  nothing  else  but  a  free  govem- 
^Bacnt  by  which  men  can  l>e  securwl  from  those  arbitrary 
^Kivasions  of  their  Persons  and  Properties  —  those  cruel 
^Persecutions,  oppressive  imprisonments,  and  lawless  exe- 
^Kiitions,  which  no  formal  code  can  prevent  an  absolutemo- 
narch  from  regarding  as  a  part  of  his  prerogative ;  and, 
^bove  all,  from  those  provincialoxactions  and  oppressions, 
id  those  universal  Insults,  and  Contumelies,  and  Indig- 
nities, by  which  tlie  inferior  minions  of  power  spread 
jisery  and  degradation  among  the  whole  mass  of  every 
gojjIc  which  has  no  political  independence. 
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A  Sont;  of  Triumph.    By  W.  SoTiiKisr,  Esq.    8vo.    London ; 

1814. 


VActe  Conslitutionneli  en  la  Seance  du  9   AvriU  1814. 
Londrcs:  1814. 


8vo. 


Of  Bonapartsy  the  Bourbons,  and  the  Necessittf  of  ralbfing  round 
our  letfitimate  Princes,  far  fhn  J/appinrss  «/"  Frajtcr  am/  of 
Europe,    By  F.  A.  CuATEAUBRiAXD.  8vo.   Loadou:  1811/ 

It  would  be  strange  indeed,  we  think,  if  pages  dedicated 
like  oxxYS  to  topics  of  present  interest,  and  the  diseu8sion« 
of  the  passing  hour,  sliould  be  ushered  into  the  world  at 
such  a  moment  us  this,  witliout  some  stamp  of  that  com- 
mon joy  and  anxious  emotion  with  winch  tlie  wonderful 
events  of  the  last  three  months  ai*e  still  fillinnf  all  the 
regions  of  the  earth.  In  such  a  situation,  it  must  be 
difficult  for  any  one  who  has  the  means  of  being  heard, 

•  This,  I  am  »fr(iid,  will  now  be  thought  to  be  too  much  of  a  mere 
'*  Song  oi'  Tiiumph  ; "  or,  at  least,  to  be  conceived  throughout  in  a  far 
more  siinguine  spirit  thiiu  is  consistent  either  with  a  wise  obscrvHtinn 
of  passing  eventa,  or  a  philosophical  estimate  of  the  frailties  of  human 
nature:  And,  having  certaiul)'  been  written  under  that  prevailing  ex- 
citement, of  which  1  chiefly  wisli  to  preserve  it  os  a  meniurial,  I  have 
uo  doubt  that,  to  same  extent,  it  is  so.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be 
i-ecoliected.  that  it  was  written  immediately  after  the  first  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons  ;  and  before  the  startling  drama  of  the  llundi'ed  Days, 
and  its  grand  catastrophe  at  ^yuterh>o.  had  dispelled  the  first  wholesome 
fears  of  the  Allien,  or  .sown  the  seeds  of  more  bitter  ranklings  and  re- 
jientnu'iit*!  in  the  Ixxly  of  the  French  people :  and,  above  all,  that  it  was 
90  written,  before  the  many  lawless  invasions  o^  national  iiide|>Gndence, 
and  broken  promises  of  Sovereigns  to  their  subject;*,  which  Iiave  since 
revived  that  di!^trust,  which  both  nation!^  and  philosophers  we-re  thpji, 
perhaps,  but  too  ready  to  renounce.  And  aft«r  all,  1  must  say,  thatau 
attentive  reader  may  find,  even  in  this  strain  of  good  auguries,  both 
such  traces  of  misgivings,  and  auch  iteration  of  anxious  warnings,  as  to 
save  me  from  the  imputation  of  having  merely  pre<1icted  a  Millennium. 
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refrain  from  giving  utterance  to  his  sentiments :  But 
us,  whom  it  has  assured,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  entire 
Igympathy  of  all  our  countrymen,  the  temptation,  we 
own,  is  irresistible;  and  the  good-natured  part  of  our 
readers,  we  are  persuaded,  will  rather  smile  at  our  sim- 
plicity, than  fret  at  our  presumption,  when  we  add,  that 
re  have  sometimes  permitted  ourselves  to  fancy  that,  if 
any  copy  of  these  our  lucubrations  should  go  down  to 

P  mother  generation,  it  may  be  thouglit  curious  to  trace 
in  them  the  jirst  effecia  of  events  that  are  probably  des- 
tined to  fix  the  fortune  of  succeeding  centuries,  and  to 
^observe  the  impressions  which  were  made  on  the  minds 
f  contemi>oraries,  by  those  mighty  transactions,  which 
ill  appear  of  yet  greater  moment  in  the  eyes  of  a  dis- 
mt  posterity.      We  are  still  too  near  that  great  image 
Deliverance  and  Reform  which  tlie  Genius  of  Europe 
IS  just  set  up  before  us  to  discern  >vith  certainty  its 
lineaments,  or  construe  the  true  character  of  the 
Bct  with  which  it  looks  onward  to  futurity !     We  see 
lOugh,  however,  to  fill  us  with  innumerable  feelings, 
and  the  germs  of  many  high  and  anxious  sj)eculatious. 
The  feelings,  we  are  sure,  are  in  unison  with  all  that 
xists  around  us;  and  we  reckon  therefore  on  more  than 
'isual  indulgence  for  the  speculations  into  which  they 
may  expand. 

The //rs/  and  predominant  feeling  which  rises  on  con- 
fmplating  the  scenes  that  have  just  burst  on  our  view, 
that  of  deep-felt  gratitude  and  delight, — for  the  libe- 
jtion  of  so  many  oppressed  nations,  —  for  the  cessation 
bl*  bloodshed  and  fear  and  misery  over  the  fairest  por- 
ions  of  the  civilized  world,  —  and  for  the  cnchantuig, 
lough  still  dim  and  uncertain  prospect  of  long  peace 
id  mc^asureless  improvement,  which  seems  at  last  to  be 
opening  on  the  suffering  kingdoms  of  Europe.    The  very 
lovelty  of  such  a  state  of  things,  which  could  be  known 
pnly  by  description  to  the  greater  part  of  the  existing 
eneration  —  the  suddenness  of  its  arrival,  and  the  con- 
st which  it  forms  with  the  anxieties  and  alarms  to 
rhich  it  has  so  inuncdiately  succeeded,  all  concur  most 
powerfully  to  enhance  its  vast  intrinsic  attnictions.     It 
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has  come  upon  the  world  like  the  balmy  air  and  flushing 
verdure  of  a  lute  spring,  after  the  drear)^  cliills  of  a  long 
and  interminable  ^^^nte^;  and  the  refresliing  sweetness 
with  whioh  it  bus  visited  the  earth,  feels  like  Elysium  to 
those  who  have  just  escaped  from  the  driving  tempests 
it  has  banished. 

We  liuve  reason  to  hope,  too,  that  the  riches  of  the 
harvest  will  correspond  Avith  the  splendour  of  this  early 
promise.  All  the  periods  in  which  human  society  and 
human  intellect  have  been  kno\\'Ti  to  make  gi"eat  and 
memorable  udv.uices,  have  followed  close  upon  periods  of 
general  iigltatinn  and  disorder.  Men's  minds,  it  would 
appear,  must  be  deeply  and  roughly  stirred,  before  they 
l>Gcomc  prolific  of  great  conceptions,  or  vigoi-ous  re- 
solves ;  and  a  vast  and  alarming  fermentiition  must  per- 
vade and  agitate  the  mass  of  society,  to  inform  it  with 
that  kindly  warmth,  by  which  alone  the  seeds  of  genius 
and  impi-ovement  can  be  expanded.  The  fact,  at  all 
events,  is  abundantly  certain  ;  and  may  be  accounted  for, 
we  conceive,  without  mystery,  ami  without  metaphors. 

A  popular  revolution  in  govenunent  or  religion — or 
any  thing  else  that  gives  rise  to  general  and  long-con- 
itnuod  contention,  naturally  produces  a  prevailing  dis- 
dain of  authority,  and  boldness  of  thinking  in  the  leaders 
of  the  fray,  —  together  vnth  a  kindling  of  the  imagina- 
tion and  development  of  intellect  in  a  great  multitude 
of  persons,  wlio,  in  ordinary  times,  would  have  vegetated 
stupidly  in  the  places  where  fortune  had  fixed  them. 
Power  and  distinction,  and  all  the  higher  prizes  in  the 
lottery  of  life,  are  thin  bi'ouglit  within  the  reach  of  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  cornnmnity;  and  that  vivifying 
spirit  of  ambition,  which  is  the  true  source  of  all  im- 
provement, instead  of  burning  at  a  few  detached  points 
on  the  siunmit  of  society,  now  pervades  every  portion  of 
its  frame.  Much  extravagance,  and,  in  all  probability, 
much  guilt  and  much  miser}',  result,  in  the  first  instance, 
from  this  sudden  extricjition  of  talent  and  enterprise,  in 
places  where  they  can  as  yet  have  no  legitimate  issue, 
or  points  of  application.  But  the  contending  elements 
at  last  find  their  spheres,  and  their  balance.     The  dis- 
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order  ceases ;  but  the  activity  remains.     The  multitudes 
"lat  hfid  been  raised  into  intellectual  existence  by  dan- 
gerous passions  and  crazy  illusions,  do  not  all  relapse 
ito  their  original  torpor,  when  their  passions  are  allayed 
J)d  their  illasions  dispelled.     There  is  a  great  2>enna- 
lent  addition  to  the  power  and  the  enterprise  of  the 
immunity:  and  the  talent  and  the  activity  wliich  ut 
irst  con\'iused  the  state  by  their  unmeasured  and  mis- 
erected  exertions,  ultimately  bless  and  adorn  it,  under 
a  more  enlightened  and  loss  intemperate  guidance.     If 
■are  may  estimate  the  amount  of  this  ultimate  good  by 
^ttbat  of  the  disorder  which  preceded  it,  we  cannot  be  too 
^banguine  in  our  calculations  of  the  liappiness  that  nwuits 
the  rising  generation.     The  fermentation,  it  will  readily 
!  admitted,  has  been  long  and  violent  enougli  to  extract 
the  virtue  of  all  the  ingredients  that  have  been  sub- 
itted  to  its  action ;  and   enough  of  scum  has  boiled 
k^er,  and  enough  of  pestilent  vapour  been  exhaled,  to 
afford  a  reasonable  assurance  that  the  residuum  will  be 
both  ample  and  pure. 

If  this  delight  in  the  spectacle  and  the  prospect  of 
boundless  good,  be  the  first  feeling  that  is  excited  by  tlie 
Bcene  Ixifore  us,  the  second,  wc  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  is 
stern  and  vindictive  joy  at  the  downfal  of  the  Tyrant 
and  the  tyranny  by  whom,  that  good  had  been  so  long 
itercepted.     We  feel  no  compassion  for  that  man's  re- 
rerses  of  fortune,  whose  heart,  in  the  days  of  his  pros- 
irity,  was  steeled  against  that,  or  any  otlier  humanizing 
'emotion.     He  has  fallen,  substantially,  without  the  pitj', 
as  he  rose  without  the  love,  of  any  portion  of  mankind ; 
and  the  admiration  which  was  excited  by  his  talents  and 
activity  and  success,  having  no  solid  stay  in  the  magna- 
nimity or  generosity  of  his  character,  has  been  turned, 
perhaps  rather  too  eagerly,  into  scorn  and  derision,  now 
that  he  is  deserted  by  fortune,  and  appears  without  ex- 
traordinary resources  in  the  day  of  his  calamity. — We  do 
not  think  that  an  ambitious  despot  and  sajiguinary  con- 
queror can  be  too  much  execrated,  or  too  little  respected 
by  mankind;  but  the  popular  clamour,  at  this  moment, 
to  U8  to  be  carried  too  far,  even  against  this  very 
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dangerous  individual.  It  is  now  discovered,  it  seems, 
that  he  has  neither  genius  nor  common  sense,  and  he  ia 
accused  oC  cowardice  for  not  killing  himself,  by  the  very 
persons  who  would  infallibly  have  exclaimed  against  his 
suicide,  as  a  dear  proof  of  weakness  and  folly.  History, 
wc  think,  will  not  class  him  quite  so  low  as  the  English 
newsj>apers  of  the  present  day.  He  is  a  creature  to  he 
dreaded  and  condcirined,  but  not,a*ssni'edly,to  be  despised 
by  men  of  ordinary  dimensions.  His  catastrophe,  so  far 
OS  it  is  yet  visible,  seems  unsuitable  indeed,  and  incon- 
gruous with  the  \mrt  he  lias  hitherto  sustained ;  but  we 
have  perceived  nothing  in  it  materially  to  alter  the  esti- 
mate which  wc  formed  long  ago  of  his  character.  He 
still  seems  to  us  a  man  of  consummate  conduct,  valour, 
and  decision  in  war,  but  without  the  virtues,  or  even 
the  generous  or  social  vices  of  a  soldier  of  fortune;  —  of 
matchless  activity  indeed,  and  boundless  ambition,  but 
entirely  without  principle,  feeling,  or  affection  ;  —  suspi- 
cious, vindictive,  and  overbearing ;  —  selfish  and  solitai"}' 
in  all  his  pursuits  and  gratifications;  —  proud  and  over- 
weening, to  tbe  very  borders  of  insanity;  —  and  con- 
sidering at  last  the  laws  of  honour  and  the  principles  of 
morality,  equally  beneath  his  notice  with  tlie  interests 
and  feelings  of  otlier  men.  —  Despising  those  who  suh- 
mittcd  to  his  pretensions,  and  pursuing,  with  implacable 
hatred,  all  A\'ho  presumed  to  resist  them,  he  seems  to 
have  gone  on  in  a  growing  confidence  in  his  own  fortune, 
and  contempt  for  mankind,  —  till  a  serious  check  from 
"without  showed  him  the  error  of  his  calculation,  and 
betrayed  the  fatal  insecurity  of  a  career  which  reckoned 
only  on  prosperity. 

Over  the  downital  of  such  a  man,  it  is  fitting  that  the 
world  should  rejoice;  and  his  downfal,  and  the  circum- 
stances with  which  it  has  been  attended,  seem  to  us  to 
hold  out  three  several  grounds  of  rejoicuig. 

In  the  Jirst  place,  we  think  it  has  established  for  ever 
the  impmcticahility  of  any  scheme  of  universal  domi- 
nion; and  proved  that  Europe  possesses  sufficient  means 
to  maintain  and  assert  the  independence  of  her  several 
staff's,  in  despite  of  any  power  that  can  Imj  Itrought 
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^uinst  them.     It  might  formerly  have  been  doubted, — 
and  many  minds  of  no  abject  cast  were  depressed  with 
moiv;  than  doubts  on  the  subject,  —  whether  the  undi- 
^yided  sway  which  Rome  exercised  of  old,  by  means  of 
iperior  bkiII  and  discipline,  nii<rht  not  be  revived  in 
lodern  times  by  arrangement,  activity,  and  intimida- 
tion,—  and  whether,  in  spite  of  the  boasted  intelligence 
of  Europe  at  the  present  day,  the  ready  communication 
betAveen  all  its  parts,  and  the  supposed  weight  of  its 
jublic  opinion,  the  sovereign  of  one  or  two  great  king- 
ioras    might  not   subdue  all  the  rest,   by  rapidity  of 
loveraent  and  decision  of  conduct,  and  retain  them  ia 
subjection  by  a  strict  system  of  disarming  and  espionage 
by  a  constant  interchange  of  armies  and  stations  — 
ind,  in  short,  by  a  dexterous  and  alert  use  of  those  very 
means,   of  extensive   intelligence  and    communication, 
rhich  their  civilization  seemed  at  first  to  hold   out  as 
leir  surest  protection.     The  experiment,  however,  has 
>w  been  tried;  and  tlic  result  is,  that  the  nations  of 
Jlurope   can  never  be  brought  under  the  rule  of  one 
onquering  sovereign.     No  individual,  it  may  be  fairly 
ircsumed,  will  ever  try  that  fatal  experiment  again,  with 
many  cxtrnordinary  advantages,  and  chances  of  suc- 
298,  as  he  in  whose  liands  it  has  now  iinnlly  miscarried. 
The  different  states,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  never  again 
e  found  so  shamefully  unprovided  for  defence —  so  hmg 
iseiisible  to  their  danger  — and,  let  us  not  scruple  at 
to  speak  the  truth,  so  little  worthy  of  being  saved 
-as  most  of  them  Avere  at  the  beginning  of  that  awful 
L^riixl ;  while  thei-e  is  still  less  chance  of  any  military 
jvereign  again  finding  himself  invested  with  the  abso- 
lute dis|wsal  of  so  vast  a  population,  at  once  habituated 
to  war  and  victory  by  the  energies  of  a  popuhir  revolu- 
'^on,  and  disposed  to  submit  to  any  hardships  tnul  pri- 
itions  for  a   ruler  w^ho  would  protect  them  from  a 
ccurrence  of  revolutionary  horrors.     That  ruler,  how- 
ever, and  that  j)opuhition,  reinforced  by  immense  drafts 
^from  the  countries  he  had  already  overrun,  has  now  been 
airly  l>eaten  do\\Ti  by  the  otlier  nations  of  Europe  —  at 
length  cordially  united  by  a  sense  of  tlieir  common  dan- 
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ger.  Henceforward,  tlierefoi'e,  they  know  their  strength, 
and  the  means  and  occtisions  of  bringing  it  into  action ; 
and  the  very  notoriety  of  tliat  strength,  and  of  the 
scenes  on  which  it  has  been  proved,  will  in  all  proba- 
bility prevent  the  recurrence  of  any  necessity  for  proving 


it  again. 


The  second  ground  of  rejoicing  in  the  downfal  of 
IJonaparte  is  on  account  of  the  impressive  lesson  it  has 
read  to  Ambition,  and  the  striking  illustratioii  it  has 
afforded,  of  the  inevitable  tendency  of  that  passion  to 
bring  to  ruin  the  power  and  the  greatness  which  it  seeks 
so  madly  to  increase.  No  human  being,  perhaps,  ever 
stood  on  so  proud  a  pinnacle  of  worldly  grandeur,  as 
this  insatiable  conqueror,  at  the  beginning  of  his  Russian 
campaign.  lie  had  done  more  —  he  had  acquired  more 
—  and  he  possessed  more,  as  to  actual  power,  intiuence, 
and  authority,  than  any  individuul  tlmt  ever  figured  on 
the  scene  of  European  stor}-.  lie  had  visited,  with  a 
victorious  army,  almost  every  capital  of  the  Continent ; 
and  dictated  the  tenns  of  pL'ace  to  their  astonished 
princes.  He  had  CDii.sorulMted  under  hi^*  immediate  do- 
minion, a  territory  and  population  apparently  sufficient 
to  meet  the  combination  of  all  that  it  did  not  include; 
and  intenvoven  himself  with  the  government  of  almost 
all  that  was  left.  He  had  cast  down  and  erected  thrones 
at  liis  pleasuix^ ;  and  surrounded  himself  with  tributary 
kings,  and  principalities  of  his  own  creation.  He  had 
connected  himself  by  marriage  -wnth  the  pi'oudest  of  the 
ancient  sovereigns;  and  was  at  the  head  of  the  largest 
nni\  the  iinest  army  that  was  ever  assemV)led  to  desolate 
or  dispose  of  the  world.  Had  he  known  where  to  stop 
in  his  aggressions  ufwn  the  peace  and  independence  of 
mankind,  it  seems  as  if  this  territic  80vei*eignty  might 
liave  been  ]>crmanently  established  in  his  person.  But 
the  demon  by  M^hom  he  was  possessed  urged  him  on  to 
his  fate.  He  could  not  bear  that  any  power  should  exist 
which  did  not  confess  its  dependence  on  him.  Without 
a  pretext  for  quarrel,  he  attacked  Russia — insulted 
Austria  —  trod  eonteni])tuousIy  on  the  fallen  fortunes  of 
Prussia  —  and  by  new  aggressions,  and  the  menace  of 
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fcore  intolerable  evils,  drove  them  iuto  that  league  wliich 
>lled  back  the  tide  of  ruin  on  himself,  and  ultimately 
lurled  him  into  the  insisrniiicance  from  which  lie  oriffiu- 
^jllv  sprung. 

^P  It  is  for  this  reason,  chiefly,  that  we  join  in  tlie  feel- 
^ng^  which  we  think  universal  in  this  country,  of  joy 
^■nid  satisfaction  at  the  xittt-r  destruction  of  this  victim  of 
Ambition, — and  at  the  failure  of  those  negociations, 
rhich  would  have  left  him,  tliougli  humbled,  in  posscs- 
kion  of  a  sovereign  state,  and  of  great  actual  power  and 
authority.     We  say  nothing  at  present  of  the  policy  or 
the  necesaity,  that  may  have  dictated  those  pro])usitions ; 
but  tlie  actual  result  is  ftir  more  satisfactory,  than  any 
^kondition  of  their  acceptance.     Without  this,  the  lesson 
^'to  Ambition  would  have  been  imperfect,  and  the  retri- 
bution of  Eternal  Justice  apparently  incomplete.     It  was 
Hfitting,  that  the  world  should  sec  it  again  demonstnited, 
^Hiy  this  great  example,  that  the  appetite  of  conquest  is 
^Pin  its  own  nature  insatiable; — and  that  a  being,  once 
abandoned  to  that  bloody  career,  is  fated  to  ]mrsue  it  to 
the  end ;  and  must  persist  in  the  work  of  desolation  and 
mui'der,  till  the  accumulated  wrongs  and  resentments 
jf  the  harassed  world  sweep  him  from  its  face.     The 
knowledge  of  this  may  deter  some  dangerous  spirits  from 
itering  on  a  coui-se,  which  will  infallibly  bear  them  on 
destruction;  —  and  at  all  events  should  induce  the 
itFerers  to  cut  short  the  measure  of  its  errors  and 
miseries,  by  accomplishing  their  doom  at  tlie  beginning. 
Sanguiuarv  con(.|ueroi*s,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  should 
be  devoted  by  a  perpetual  proscription,  in  mercy  to  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Our  last  cause  of  rejoicing  over  this  grand  catastrophe, 
irises  from  the  discredit,  and  even  the  derision,  whicli  it 
las  so  opportunely  thrown  upon  the  character  of  eon- 
juerors  in  general.  The  thinking  part  of  mankind  did 
^iKjt  perhaps  need  to  be  disabused  upon  this  subject; — 
but  no  allusion  was  ever  so  strong,  or  so  pernicious  with 
^Kthe  multitude,  as  that  which  invested  heroes  of  this  de- 
^fjcription  with  a  sort,  of  supernatural  grai»deur  and  dig- 
nity, and  bent  the  spirits  of  men  before  them,  as  beings 
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intrinsically  entitled  to  the  homage  and  submission  of 
inferior  natures.  It  is  above  all  things  fortunate,  there- 
fore, when  this  spell  can  be  broken,  by  merely  reversing 
the  operation  by  -wluch  it  had  been  imposed ;  when  the 
idols  that  success  had  tricked  out  in  the  mock  attributes 
of  divinity,  are  stripped  of  their  disguise  by  the  rough 
hand  of  misfortune,  and  exliibited  before  the  indignant 
and  wondering  eyes  of  their  admirers,  in  the  naked  little- 
ness of  humbled  and  helpless  men, — depending,  for  life 
and  subsistence,  0!i  the  pity  of  their  human  conquerors^ 
— and  spared  with  safety,  in  consequence  of  their  insig- 
nific4incc.  —  Such  an  exhibition,  we  would  fuiu  hojje,  wm 
rescue  men  for  ever  from  that  most  humiliating  devotion, 
which  has  Ititherto  so  often  tempted  tlie  ambition,  and 
facilitated  the  progress  of  conquerors — It  is  not  in  our 
daj-s,  at  least,  that  it  \v\\\  be  forgotten,  that  IJonaparte 
turned  out  a  mere  mortal  in  the  end;  —  and  neither  in 
our  days,  nor  in  those  of  our  children,  is  it  at  all  likely, 
that  any  other  adventurer  will  arise  to  etface  the  im- 
pressions connected  with  that  recollection,  by  more 
splendid  achievements,  tiiau  distinguished  the  greater 
part  of  his  career.  The  kind  of  shame,  too,  that  is  felt 
by  those  who  have  been  the  victims  or  the  instruments  of 
a  being  so  weak  and  fallible,  will  make  it  ditticult  tor  any 
successor  to  his  anibition,  so  to  overawe  the  minds  of  the 
world  again;  and  will  consequently  diminish  the  dread, 
wliile  it  exasperates  the  hatred,  witlx  which  presumptuous 
o])pression  ought  always  to  be  regarded. 

if  the  downfal  of  IJonaparte  teach  this  lesson,  and 
Hx  this  feeling  in  the  minds  of  men,  we  should  almost 
be  tempted  to  say  that  the  miseries  he  has  inflicted  are 
atoned  for;  and  that  his  life,  on  the  whole,  will  have 
been  useful  to  mankind.  Undoubtedly  there  is  no  other 
single  source  of  wretcliedncss  so  prolific  as  that  strange 
fascination  by  which  atrocious  guilt  is  converted  into  an 
object  of  admiration,  and  the  honours  due  to  the  bene- 
factors of  the  human  race  lavished  most  profusely  on 
their  destroyers.  —  A  sovereign  who  pursues  schemes  of 
conquest  for  the  gratification  of  his  personal  ambition, 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  being  who  inflicts  violent 
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death  upon  thousands,  and  miseries  still  more  agonizing 
on  millions,  of  innocent  individuals,  to  relieve  hin  own 
ennitij  and  divert  the  languorft  of  a  hane  nnd  worthless 
existence:  —  and,  if  it  be  true  thnt  the  chief  excitement 
to  such  exploits  is  found  in  the  false  Glor\^  with  wiiich 
the  madnoRsof  niankirid  has  surrounded  their  successful 
performance,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  calculate  how  much 
we  are  indebted  to  him  whose  history  has  contributed 
to  dispel  it. 

Next  to  our  delight  at  the  overthrow  of  Bonaparte^ 

is  our  ejcultation  at  the  glory  of  England It  is  a  proud 

and  honourable  distinction  to  be  able  to  say,  in  the 
end  of  such  a  contest,  that  we  belong  to  the  only  na- 
tion that  has  never  been  conquered; — to  the  nation 
that  set  the  iirst  example  of  successtiil  resistance  to  the 
power  that  was  desolating  the  world — and  who  always 

I  Stood  erect,  though  slie  sometimes  stooil  alone,  before 
It.     From  England  akme,  that  |x>wer,  to  which  all  the 
^st  had  successively  bowed,  bus  won  no  trophies,  and 
jfcxtorted  no  submission  ;  on  the  contrary,  she  has  been 
constantly  batUcd  and  disgraced  whenever  she  has  grap- 
ple<l  directly  with  the  might  and  thcenergy  of  England. 
H|Duniig   the  proudest   ]>art  of  her  continental  career, 
^^England  drove  licr  ships  from  the  ocean,  and  annihi- 
lated her  colonies  and  lier  commei'ce.     The  first  Fi*ench 
miy  that  capitulated,  ca])Itulated  to  the  English  lorces 
Egj'pt;  and  Lord  Wellington  is  the  only  conunander 
ainst  whom  six  Marshals  of  France  have  successively 
ried  in  vain  to  procure  any  advantage. 

The  efforts  of  Jingland  have  not  always  been  well 

irected — nor  her  endeavours  to  rouse  the  other  na- 

ions  of  Europe  Vfiy  wisely  timed  :  —  I5ut  she  hits  set  a 

lagniiicent  example  of  unconquerable  fortitude  and  nn- 

terable  constancy;  and  she  may  claim  the  proud  dis- 

inction  of  having  kept  alive  the  sacred  flame  of  liberty 

nd  the  spint  of  nationid  indejxindence,  when  the  chill 

f  general  apprehension,  and  the  rushing  whirlwind  of 

lonquest,  harl  apparently  extinguished  them  for  ever, 

lin  the  other  nations  of  the  earth.     No  course  of  pros- 

riiy,  indeed,  and  no  harvest  of  ultimate  success,  can 
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ever  extinguish  the  regret  of  all  the  true  friends  of  our 
national  glory  and  happiness,  for  the  many  preposter- 
ous, and  the  occasionally  disreputable  expectitions,  in 
which  Euf^liah  blood  was  more  than  unprotitalily  wasted, 
and  English  character  more  than  imprudently  involved; 
nor  can  the  delig]itful  assurance  o£  our  actual  deliver- 
ance Uroux  danger  efface  the  remembrance  of  the  tre- 
mendous hazard  to  which  we  were  so  long  exposed  by 
the  obstinate  misgovernment  of  Ireland.  These,  how- 
jevcr,  were  the  sins  of  the  Government, — and  do  not  at 
all  detract  from  the  excellent  spirit  of  the  People,  to 
wliich,  in  its  main  bearings,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
government  to  conform.  That  spirit  was  always,  and  we 
believe  universally,  a  spirit  of  strtmg  attachment  to  the 
country,  and  of  stern  resolution  to  do  all  things,  and  to 
suffer  all  things  in  its  cause; — mingled  with  more  or 
less  confidence,  or  more  or  less  anxiety,  accoixling  to  the 
temper  or  the  information  of  individuals,  —  but  sound, 
steady,  and  erect,  we  I>elieve  upon  the  whole, — and 
equally  determined  to  risk  all  for  independence,  whether 
it  was  believed  to  be  in  great  or  in  little  danger. 

Of  our  own  sentiments  and  professions,  and  of  the 
consistency  of  our  avowed  principles,  from  the  first  to 
the  last  of  this  momentous  period,  it  would  be  imperti- 
nent to  speak  at  large,  in  discussing  so  great  a  theme 
as  the  lionour  of  our  common  country.  None  of  our 
readers,  and  none  of  our  censors,  can  be  more  persuaded 
than  we  are  of  the  extreme  insignificance  of  such  a  iliscus- 
sion — and  not  many  of  them  can  feel  more  completely 
indiftercnt  about  the  aspersions  with  which  we  liave 
been  distinguished,  or  more  fully  convinced  of  the  ulti- 
mate justice  of  public  opinion.  We  shall  make  no  an- 
swer therefore  to  the  sneers  and  calumnies  of  which  it 
has  been  thought  worth  while  to  make  us  tlie  subject, 
except  just  to  say,  that  if  any  man  can  read  what  we 
have  written  on  public  aifairs,  atid  entertain  any  serious 
doubt  of  our  zeal  for  the  safety,  the  honour,  and  thi. 
freedom  of  England,  he  must  attach  adilTcrent  meaning 
to  all  these  phrases  from  that  which  we  have  most  sin- 
cerely believed  to  belong  to  them;  and  that,  though  we 
do  not  pretend  to  have  either  foreseen  or  foretold  the 
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ippy  events  that  have  so  lately  astonished  the  world, 
re  cannot  fail  to  see  in  them  the  most  gratifying  con- 
linnation  of  the  very  doctrines  we  have  been  the  longest 

■aD<l  the  most  loudly  abused  for  asserting. 

The  last  sentiment  in  which  we  think  all  candid  ob- 
»rvers  of  the  lute  great  events  must  cordially  Hgrec,  is 
that  of  admiration  and  pure  and  luimingled  approbation 
"  the  magnanimity,  the  prudence,  the  dignity  and  for- 
arance  of  the  Allies.  There  has  been  something  in  the 
iiuuiner  of  those  extraordinary  transactions  as  valuable 
the  substance  of  what  has  been  achieved,  —  and,  if 
jossible,  still  more  meritorious.  History  records  no  in- 
ttauce  of  union  so  fjiitJiful  and  complete  — of  councils 
so  firm  —  of  gallantry  so  generous  —  of  moderation  so 
dignified  and  wise.  In  reading  the  addresses  of  the 
Allied  Sovereigns  to  the  people  of  Europe  and  of  France ; 
and,  above  all,  in  tracing  every  stop  of  their  demeanour 
after  they  got  possession  of  the  metropolis,  we  seem  to 
be  transported  from  the  vulgar  and  disgusting  realities 
of  actual  story,  to  the  beautiful  imaginations  and  exalted 
fictions  of  poetry  and  romance.  The  pix>clamation  of  the 
Kmperor  Alexander  to  the  military  men  who  might  be 
Paris  on  his  iirrival  —  his  address  to  the  Senate  — 
khc  terms  in  wliich  he  lias  always  spoken  of  his  liilleu 
adversary,  are  all  conceived  in  the  very  highest  strain 

»f  nol>lcness  and  wisdom.  They  have  all  the  spirit,  the 
curtesy,  the  generosity,  of  the  age  of  chivalry ;  and  all 
the  liberality  and  mildness  of  that  of  philosopiiy.  The 
iinciple  of  Feuelon  could  not  have  conducted  himself 
ith  more  perl'ect  aiuiableness  and  grandeur;  luid  the 
fabulous  hero  of  the  loftiest  and  most  philanthropic 
of  moralists,  hiis  been  ctiualled,  if  not  outdone,  by 
a  Russian  monarch,  in  the  first  flush  and  tumult  of 
ictory.  The  sublimity  of  the  scene  indeed,  and  tho 
lerit  of  the  actors,  will  not  be  fairly  appreciated,  if  we 
io  not  recollect  that  they  were  arbitrary  sovereigns, 
vha  ha<l  been  ti'ained  rather  to  consult  their  own  feel- 
igs  than  the  nghts  of  mankind — who  had  been  dis- 
jurbed  on  their  liereditary  thrones  by  the  wanton  ag- 
gressions of  the  man  who  now  lay  at  their  mercy  —  and 
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had  seen  their  territories  wasted,  their  people  butchered^ 
and   their   capitals   pillaged,  by  him   they  had  ut  la^t 
chased  to  his  den,  and  upon  whoae  cjipital,  and  whose 
j>eople,  they  might  now  repay  the  insults  that  had  been 
offered  to  theire.     They  judged  more  luagnanimoutdy, 
however ;  and  they  judge<l  more  wisely  —  for  their  own 
glory,  for  the  objects  they  had  in  view,  and  for  the  gc- 
nerid  interests  of  humanity.     By  their  generous  for- 
bearance, and  singular  moderation,  they  not  only  put 
their  adversaiy  in  the  wrong  in  the  eyes  of  all  Euroije, 
but  they  made  him  appear  little  and  ferocious  in  compa- 
rison ;  and,  while  overbearing  all  opposition  bv  supenor 
force,  and  heroic  resolution,  they  paid  due  fionour  to 
the  valour  by  which  they  had  been  resisted,  and  gave  no 
avoidable  offence  to  that  national    pride  which    might 
have  presented  the  greatest  of  all  obstacles  to  their  suc- 
cess.    From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  their  hostile 
operatioiis,  tliey  avoided  naming  the  name  of  the  anticnt 
family ;  and  not   in  words    merely,  but    in    the  whole 
strain  and  tenor  of  their  conduct,  respected  the  inherent 
right  of  the  nation  to  choose  its  own  government,  and 
stipulated  for  nothing  but  wliat  was  indispeusable  for 
the  safety  of  its  neighbours.     Born,  as  they  were,  to 
unlimited  thrones,  and  accustomed  in  their  own  persons 
to  the  exercise  of  power  that  admitted  but  little  con- 
tronl,  they  did   not  scruple  to  declare   publicly*    tbat 
Fntnee,  at  least,  was  entitled  to  a  larger   measure  of 
freedom;  and  that  the  intelligence  of  its  population  en- 
titled it  to  a  share  in  its  own  govennnent.  They  exertevl 
themselves   nincerely  to  mediate  between  tite  ditlerent 
parties  that  miglit  be  supposed  to  exist  in  the  state  ;  and 
treated  each  ^vith  a  respect  that  taught  its  opponents 
that  they  might  coalesce  without  being  dishonoui*ed.   In 
this  way  the  seeds  of  civil  discord,  wliicli  such  a  crisis 
could  scarcely  have  failed  to  quicken,  have,  we  trust, 
been  almost  entirely  dentroyed;  and  if  Fmnce  esca[)es 
the  visitation  of  intemal   dissension,  it  will  l>e  chiefly 
owing  to  the  considerate  and  magnanimous  prudence  of 
those  very  persons  to  whom  Euroi>e  lias  been  indebted 
for  her  deliverance. 
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In  this  high  and  unqualified  praise,  it  is  a  singular 

itisfaction  to  us  to  be  able  to  say,  that  our  own  Govern- 

lent  seems  fully  entitled  to  participate.     In  the  whole 

jf  those  most  important  proceedings,  the  Ministry  of 

"England  appears  to  have  conducted  itself  with  wisdom, 

loderation,  and  propriety.     In  spite  of  the  vehement 

clamours  of  juany  in  their  own  party,  and  the  repug- 

ince  which  was  said  to  exist  in  higher  (pmrters  to  any 

Negotiation  with  Honnparte,  they  are  understood  to  have 

Ihered  witli  laudable  (irmness  to  the  clear  policy  of  not 

disjoining  their  country  from   that  great  confederacy, 

through  which  alone,  either  |xuice,  or  victory,  was  nition- 

ally  to  be  e^wpected:  —  and,  going  heartily  along  with 

~  "leir  allies,  both  in  their  unrivalled  efforts  and  in  their 

beroic  forbearance,  they  too  refrained  from  recognising 

le  ancient  family,  till  they  were  invited  to  return  by  the 

sontaneous  voice  of  their  own  nation ;  and  thus  gave 

lem  the  glory  of  being  recalled  by  the  appearance  at 

ust  of  affection,  instead  of  l>eing  repLiced  by  force ;  while 

le  nation,  which  force  would  eitlu^r  liave  divide<lj  or  dis- 

ist<;d  entire,  did  all  tliat  was  wanted,  as  the  fix-e  act  of 

leir  own  |)atriotism  and  wisdom.  Considering  the  temper 

\hnt  had  long  been  fostered,  and  the  tone  that  had  been 

maintained  among  their  wannest  supporters  at  home,  we 

tldnk  this  conduct  of  the  ministry  entitled  to  the  highest 

credit;  and  we  give  it  our  praise  now,  with  the  same 

^freedom  and  sincerity  with  wliich  we  pledge  ourselves 

^■d  bestow  our  censure,  whenever  they  do  any  thing  that 

^Bfeeuis  to  call  for  that  less  grateful  exercise  of  our  duty. 

^H    Having  now  indulged  ourselves,  by  expressing  a  few 

^Kf  the  sentiments  that  are  irresistibly  suggested  by  the 

^Bvents  that  lie  before  us,  we  turn  to  our  more  laborious 

and  appropriate  vocation,  of  speculating  on  the  nature 

d  conseipientres  of  those  events.     Is  the  restoration  of 

e  Hourbonsthe  l»est  possible  issue  of  the  long  struggle 

that  has  preceded?     Will  it  lead  to  the  establishment  of 

a  free  government  in  France?     Will  it  he  favounible  to 

the  general  interests  of  liberty  in  England  and  the  rest 

of  the  world  ?     These  ai'e  great  and  momentous  quea* 
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tions,  —  which  we  are  far  from  presuming  to  tliiiik  we 
can  answer  explieltlvt  without  the  assistance  of  that 
great  expositor  —  tune.  Yet  we  should  think  the  man 
unworthy  of  the  great  felicity  of  having  lived  to  the 
present  day,  who  could  help  asking  them  of  himself; 
and  ice  seem  to  stand  in  the  particular  predicament  of 
being  obliged  to  try  at  least  for  an  answer. 

The  first,  >ve  think,  is  the  easiest ;  and  we  scarcely 
scruple  to  answer  it  at  once  in  the  aftinnativc.  We 
know,  indeed,  that  there  arc  many  who  think,  that  a 
permanent  change  of  dynasty  might  have  affordfd  a 
better  guarantee  against  the  return  of  those  ancient 
abuses  which  first  gave  rise  to  the  revolution,  and 
may  again  produce  all  its  disasters;  and  that  France, 
reduced  within  moderate  limits,  would,  under  such 
a  dynasty,  both  have  served  better  as  a  permanent 
warning  to  other  stat^es  of  tlie  danger  of  such  abuses, 
and  been  less  likely  to  unite  itself  with  any  of  the  old 
corrupt  governments,  in  schemes  a":ainst  the  internal 
liberty  or  national  independence  oi*  the  great  European 
communities.  Ant!  we  are  far  fi-om  underrating  the 
value  of  these  suggestions.  But  there  are  considei^ations 
of  more  urgent  and  innnediate  importance,  that  seem  to 
leave  no  room  for  hesitation  in  the  present  position  of 
affairs. 

In  the  first  place,  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons 
seems  the  natuml  and  onh-  certain  end  of  that  series  of 
revolutionary  movements,  and  that  long  and  disastrous 
experiment  which  has  so  awfully  overshadowed  the 
freedom  and  liaj*piaess  of  the  world.  It  naturally 
figures  a.s  tlie  final  completion  of  a  cycle  of  convulsions 
and  miseries;  and  presents  itself  to  the  imagination  as 
the  point  at  wliicii  the  tempest-shaken  vessel  of  the  state 
again  reaches  the  haven  of  tranquillity  from  the  stormy 
ocean  of  revolution.  Xor  is  it  merely  to  the  imagina- 
tion, or  through  the  mediation  of  such  figures,  that  this 
truth  presents  itself.  I^o  the  coldest  reason  it  is  mani- 
fest, that  by  the  restoration  of  the  old  line,  the  whole 
tremendous  evils  of  a  disputed  title  to  the  cro^\-Ti  are  at 
once  obviated :  For  wiien  the  dynasty  of  Napoleon  has 
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tonce  lost  possesstm^  it  has  lost  all  upon  which  its  pre- 
tentions could  ever  have  been  founded,  and  may  fairly 
be  considered  as  nnniliilated  and  extinf^ui^hed  for  ever. 
The  novelty  of  a  ;rovernnient  is  in  all  cases  a  prodigious 
inconvenience — but  if  it  be  substantially  unpopidar,  and 
the  remnants  of  an  old  *roverniueiit  at  hand,  its  insecui'ity 
becomes  nut  only  obvious  but  alarming:  Since  nothing 
but  the  combination  of  great  severity  and  gi*eat  success 
can  give  it  even  the  appeamnce  of  stability.  Now,  the 
govermnent  of  Napoleon  was  not  only  new  and  oppres- 
H^ve^  and  consequently  insecure,  but  it  was  absolutely 
^^dissolved  and  at  an  end,  before  the  i>eriod  had  arrived 
at  winch  alone  the  restoration  of  the  liourbons  could  be 
made  a  subject  of  deliberation. 

The  chains  of  the  Continent,  in  fact,  were  broken  at 
-.eipsic ;  and  the  Despotic  sceptre  of  the  great  nation 
ist  down  to  the  earth,  as  soon  as  the  allies  set  foot  as 
jnquerors  on  its  ancient  territory.  If  the  Bourbons 
rere  not  then  to  be  restored,  there  were  only  three  other 
mys  of  settling  the  government  —  To  leave  Bonaparte 
at  the  head  of  a  limited  and  reduced  monarchy — to  vest 
tlie  sovereignty  in  his  infant  son  —  or  to  call  or  permit 
■some  new  adventurer  to  preside  over  an  entii*e  new  con- 
^ptitiition,  republican  or  monarchical,  as  might  be  most 
^Bgreeable  to  his  suppoi*ters. 

The  first  would  have  been  fraught  with  measureless 
^-fivils  to  France,  and  dangers  to  all  her  neighbours  ;  — 
^fcut,  fortunately,  though  it  was  tried,  it  was  in  its  own 
^Mature  impracticable  :  and  Napoleon  knew  this  well 
^Rnough,  when  he  rejected  the  propositions  made  to  him  at 
Chatillon.  He  knew  well  enough  what  stuff  his  Parisians 
id  his  Senators  were  made  of;  antl  what  were  the  only 
erms  upon  which  tlie  nation  would  submit  to  his  do- 
ion.  He  knew  that  lie  had  no  real  hold  of  the  Affec- 
Sons  of  the  j>eople;  and  ruled  but  in  their  fears  and  their 
Tanity  —  that  he  held  his  throne,  in  short,  only  because 
e  had.  identified  his  o^vn  greatness  >vilh  the  Glory  of 
^rniice,  and  surrounded  himself  with  a  vast  army,  drawn 
from  all  the  nations  of  KurojK*,  and  so  posted  and 
la  to  be  secured  against 
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volt.  The  moment  this  army  was  ruined  therefore,  aiid 
he  came  back  a  beaten  and  Innnbled  sovereiOT,  he  felt 
that  his  sovereignty  was  at  an  end.  To  nile  at  all,  It 
was  necessaiy  that  he  should  rule  with  glory,  and  with 
full  possession  of  the  means  of  intimidation.  As  soon 
as  these  left  him,  Ids  thn^ue  nmst  have  tottered  to  it* 
fall.  Royalist  factions  and  Republican  factions  would 
have  arisen  in  every  part  of  the  nation — discontent  and 
insurrection  wotdd  have  multiplied  in  the  capital,  and  in 
the  provinces  —  and  if  not  cut  off  by  the  ann  of  some 
new  competit<)r,  lie  must  soon  Imve  been  ovenvlitlmed 
in  the  tempest  of  civil  connnotion. 

The  second  plan  would  have  been  less  dangerous  to 
other  states,  but  still  more  impriicticable  with  a  view  to 
France  itself.  The  ner^•eless  arm  of  an  infant  could 
never  have  wielded  the  iron  sceptre  of  Xapoleon,  —  and 
liis  weakness,  and  the  utter  want  of  native  |K)wer  or 
inOuence  in  the  members  of  Ins  family,  would  have  in- 
vited all  sorts  of  pretensions,  and  called  forth  to  open 
day  all  the  wild  and  terrific  frictions  which  the  terror  of 
Ills  futher  3  power  hatl  chased  for  a  season  to  their  dens 
of  darkness.  Jealousy  of  the  influence  of  Austria,  too, 
would  have  facilitated  the  deposition  of  the  baby  despot; 
—  and  even  if  his  state  could  have  been  upheld,  it  is 
plain  that  it  could  have  been  only  by  the  faithful  energy 
of  his  pre'decessor's  ujiiiisters  of  ojipression,  —  and  that 
the  dynasty  of  Xajxdeon  could  only  have  maintained 
itself  by  the  arts  and  the  crimes  of  its  founder. 

The  third  expedient  must  plainl}'  have  been  the  most 
inexpedient  and  umnerciful  of  all;  since,  after  the  exj)e- 
rience  of  the  last  twenty  years,  we  may  venture  to  say 
with  confidence,  that  it  could  only  have  led,  through  a 
repetition  of  those  monstrous  disorders  over  which  rea- 
son has  blushed  and  hunuiuity  sickened  so  long,  to  the 
dead  ix-pose  of  another  military  despotism, 

Tlic  restoration  <»f  the  Bourbons,  therefore,  we  con- 
ceive, was  an  act,  not  merely  of  wisdom,  but  of  necessity, 
— or  of  that  strung  and  obvious  expediency,  with  a  view 
either  to  peace  or  security,  which  in  politics  amounts  to 
necessity.     It  is  a  separate,  however,  or  at  least  an  ulte- 
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rior  question^  whetlier  tliis  restoration  is  likely  to  give  a 
Free  Goveniinfiit  to  France,  or  to  hnng  it.  back  to  the 
condition  of  its  old  arbitrary  uionaroliy?  a  question  cer- 
tainly of  great  interest  and  curiosity, — and  upon  whieh 
it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  the  politicians  of  this 
country  are  by  any  means  agreed. 

There  are  many,  we  think,  who  cannot  be  brought  to 
understand  that  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  line  can 
mean  anv  thine:  oL^e  l>ut  the  restoration  of  the  ancient 
constitution  of  tiie  monarchy, — who  take  it  for  granted, 
that  they  must  return  to  the  substantial  exercise  of  all 
their  former  functions,  and  conceive,  that  all  restraints 
upi.'U  t'le  sovereign  authority,  and  all  stipulations  in 
fevour  of  public  liberty,  must  be  looked  u|K>n  with  con- 
.tempt  and  aversion,  and  be  speedily  swept  away,  na  ves- 

iges  of  that  tremendous  revolution,  the  whole  brood  and 
progeny  of  which  miist  l>e  held  in  abhorrence  at  the 
Court  of  the  new  Monarch:  —  And  truly,  when  we  re- 
memlxjr  what  Mr.  Fox  has  said,  with  so  much  solemnity, 
upon  this  subject,  and  call  to  mind  the  oceasion,  with 
reference  to  which  he  has  declared  that  "  a  Restoration 
is,  for  the  most  part,  the  most  pernicious  of  all  Revolu- 
tions,"— it  is  not  easy  to  divest  ourselves  of  apprelien- 
lions,  that  such  may  in  some  degree  be  the  consequence 

f  the  events  over  which  we  arc  rejoicing.  Yet  the  cir- 
cuuistunces  of  the  present  c^se,  we  will  confess,  do  not 
seem  to  us  to  warrant  such  aj)preIiensions  in  their  full 
extent;  and  our  augury,  ujton  the  whole,  is  favourable 

pon  tliis  branch  of  the  question  also. 
They  who  think  differently,  and  who  hope,  or  fear, 
that  thing's  are  to  go  back  exactlv  to  the  state  in  which 
ithey  were  in  1788;  and  tliat  all  the  sufterings,  and  all 
Abe  sacrifices,  of  the  intermediate  period,  are  to  be  in 
iTain.  look  only,  as  it  ap|)ears  to  us,  to  the  naked  fact, 
that  the  old  line  of  kings  is  restored,  and  the  ancient 

obility  re-established  in  their  honours.     They  consider 
c  case,  as  it  woidd  have  been,  if  this  restoration  luid 

een  effected  by  the  triumphant  return  of  the  emigrants 
m  Coblcntz  i[i  1792 — by  the  success  of  the  Royalist 

nns  in  La  Vendee — or  by  the  general  prevalence  of  a 
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Royalist  party,  spontaneorusly  regenerated  over  the  king- 
dom :  Forgetting  that  the  ancient  family  has  only  beSi 
recalled  in  a  crisis  brought  on  by  foi'eiffn  eucceases; 
when  the  actual  government  was  virtually  dissolved,  and 
no  alternative  left  to  the  nation,  but  those  w!»ich  wc 
have  just  enumerated  ; — forgetting  that  it  is  not  re- 
stored unconditionally,  and  as  a  matter  of  right,  but 
rather  called  anew  to  the  throne,  upon  terms  and  stipu- 
lations, projjounded  in  the  name  of  a  nation,  free  to 
receive  or  to  reject  it;  —  forgetting  that  an  interval  of 
twenty-five  long  years  has  separated  the  subjects  from 
tlie  Sovereign ;  and  broken  all  those  ties  of  habitual 
loyalty,  by  which  a  people  is  most  effectually  bound  to 
an  hereditary  monarch ;  and  that  those  years,  filled  with 
ideas  of  democratic  licence,  or  despotic  oppression,  can- 
not have  tended  to  frjster  associations  favourable  to 
royalty,  or  to  propngate  kindly  conceptions  of  the  con- 
nection of  subject  and  king; — forgetting,  above  all,  that 
along  with  her  ancient  monarchy,  a  new  legislative  body 
IB  associated  in  the  government  of  France,  — that  a  con- 
stitution has  been  actually  adopted  by  which  the  powers 
of  those  monarchs  may  be  etl^'cctually  controlled ;  and 
that  the  illustrious  person  wlio  has  ascended  the  throne, 
has  already  bound  himself  to  govern  according  to  that 
constitution,  and  to  assume  no  iK>wer  with  which  it  does 
not  expressly  invest  liim. 

If  Louis  A  VIII.,  tlien,  trained  in  the  school  of  misfor- 
tune, and  seeing  and  feeling  all  the  permanent  changes 
which  these  twenty-five  eventful  years  have  wrought  in 
the  conditiou  of  his  people  ; — if  this  monarch,  mild  and 
unambitious  as  he  is  understood  to  be  in  his  character, 
is  but  faithful  to  bis  oath,  grateful  to  his  deliverers,  and 
obsen'ant  of  the  counsi^ls  of  his  most  prudent  and  mag- 
nanimous Allies,  he  will  feel,  that  he  is  Twt  the  lawful 
inheritor  of  the  powei-s  that  belonged  to  his  predecessor; 
that  hiscro\vn  is  not  the  crown  of  Louis  XVI. ;  and  that 
to  assert.  Aw  pnvileges,  would  be  to  provoke  his  fate. 
By  this  time,  he  pn.>bably  knows  enough  of  the  nature 
of  his  countr^nuen,  perhaps  we  should  say  of  mankind  in 
general,  not  to  rely  too  much  on  those  warm  expressions 
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love  and  loyalty,  Avith  which  his  accession  has  been 
hailed,  aJid  "which  would  probably  have  been  lavished 
rith  equal  profusion  on  liis  antagonist,  if  victory  had 
jiiin  attended  his  arms,  in  this  last  and  decisive  contest. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  he  may  he  more  acceptable  to 
the  body  of  the  nation,  than  the   despot  he  has  sup- 
planted ;  and  that  some  recollections  or  traditions  of  a 
more  generous  loyalty  tluin  thtt  sullen  nature  of  that  un- 
gracious ruler  cither  invited  or  admitted,  have  mingled 
themselves    with   the   hopes   of  peace   and   of  liberty, 
rhich  must  be  the  chief  solid  ingredients  in  his  wel- 
^come ;  and  acting  upon  the  constitutional  vivacity  of  the 
people,  and  the  servility  of  mobs,  always  ready  to  lackey 
the  heels  of  the  successful,  have  taken  the  form  of  ar- 
dent  alFection,  and   the  most  sincere  devotcdness  and 
attachment.     But  we   think  it  is  very  apparent,  that 
iei*e   is   no   great  love  or   spontaneous   zeal  for  the 
lourhons  in  the  body  of  the  French  nation  ;  that  the  joy 
tardily  manifested  for  their  return,  is  mainly  grounded 
ipon  the  hope  of  consequential  benefits  to  themselves; 
Uid^  at  all  events,  that  there  is  no  personal  attachment, 
which  will  lead  them  to  submit  to  any  thing  that  may 
be  supposed  to  be  encroaching,  or  felt  to  be  oppressive- 
It  will  probably  re*juire  givat  temper  and  great  manage- 
ment in  the  new  sovereigns  to  exercise,  without  offence, 
the  i)owci*s  vnth  which  they  are  legitimately  invested ; 
^but  their  danger  will  be  great  indeed,  if  they  suddenly 
^hjlttempt  to  go  beyond  them.     With  tenq)er  and  circuni' 
^fctection,  they  may  in  time  establish  the  W-)lId  foundations 
^bf  a  splendid,  though  limited^  throne  ;  if  they  aspire 
^^gain  to  be  absolute,  the  probability  ia  that  they  will 
^Toon  cease  to  reign. 

The  restoration  of  the  old  Nobility  seems,  at  first  sight, 

more  hazardous  operation  than   that  of  the  ancient 

lonarchs; — but  the  danger,  there  also,  is  moi*e  appa- 

[?nt  than  real.     The  various  inclemencies  of  a  twenty- 

ive  years'  exile  have  sadly  thinned  the  ranks  of  those 

ish  and  sanguine  spirits  who  assembled  at  Goblentz  in 

171J2,  and  may  be  presumed  to  have  tamed  tlie  pride 

and  lowered  the  pretensions  of  the  few  that  ivmain.     A 
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great  multitude  of  fainilies  have  become  extinct, — a  still 
greater  number  had  reconciled  themselves  to  the  Impe- 
riiil  Govoriiinont,-^and  the  small  remnant  that  have 
continued  faiHiful  to  the  fortunes  of  their  Koyal  Master, 
will  probably  be  satiBticd  with  the  conditions  of  his 
return.  Tluis  dwindled  in  number, — decayed  in  for- 
tune,— and  divided  by  diversities  of  conduct  that  will 
not  be  speedily  forn;otten,  we  do  nt)t  think  that  there  is 
any  great  hazard  of  their  attempting  either  to  assert  those 
privileges  as  a  body,  or  to  assume  that  tone,  by  wliich  they 
ibnnerly  ivvolted  the  inferior  classes  of  the  state,  and 
would  now  be  considered  as  invading  the  just  rights  and 
constitutional  dignity  of  the  other  citizens. 

We  do  not  see  any  thing,  therefore,  in  the  restoration 
itself,  either  of  the  IVince  or  of  his  nobles,  that  seems  to 
us  verj'  dangerous  to  the  freedom  of  the  people,  or  veiy 
likely  to  pen^ert  those  constitutional  provisions  by  which 
it  is  understood  that  their  freedom  is  to  be  secured. 
Yet  we  did  not  need  the  example  that  France  herself 
has  so  often  nftbrded,  to  make  us  distrustfxd  of  constitu- 
tions on  paper;  —  and  are  not  only  far  from  feeling 
assured  of  the  practical  benefits  that  are  to  result  from 
this  new  experiment,  but  are  perfectly  convinced  that  all 
the  benefit  that  does  result,  must  be  ascribed,  not  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  actual  institutions,  but  to  the  continued 
operation  of  the  extraordinary  circumstances,  by  whicli 
these  institutions  have  been  suggested,  and  by  the  per- 
manent pressure  of  which  alone  their  oj>cration  can  yet 
be  secured.  The  bases  of  the  new  constitution  sound 
well  ccrt^unly;  and  may  be  advantageously  contrasted 
with  the  famous  dcchiration  of  the  riglits  of  man,  whicli 
initiated  the  labours  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  JJut 
the  truth  is,  that  the  bases  of  most  paj^er  constitutions 
sound  well ;  and  that  principles  not  much  less  wise  and 
liberal  than  tlmse  which  we  now  Iiope  to  see  reduced  into 
practice,  have  been  laid  down  in  most  of  the  constitutions 
which  have  proved  utterly  ineffectual  Avithin  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  to  repress  popular  disorder  or  despotic 
usurpation  in  this  very  country.  The  constitution  now 
adopted  by  Louis  XVIII.  is  not  very  unlike  that  which 
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■was  imposed  on  his  unfortunate  predecessor,  in  the 
Champs  de  Mars  in  17*J(J;  and  it  certainly  leaves  less 
jw^wer  tn  the  cro^^^^  than  was  conceded  by  that  tii'st 
arnuigenient.  Yet  the  power  vested  in  Louis  XVI.  was 
found  quite  inadequate  to  protect  the  regal  office  against 
tht*  encrf)achments  of  ini  innune  democriicy;  and  the 
throne  was  overtliro>vai  hy  the  sudden  irnipli<.)n  of  the 
])OpuIar  part  of  the  government.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  still  more  remarkalih?  that  tlie  constitution  noM'  about 
to  be  put  on  its  trial,  is  yet  more  like  the  constitution 
adopted  by  Bonaparte  on  liis  accession  to  the  sovereign 
authonty.  He  to<j  had  a  Senate  and  a  Legislative  Body, 
—  and  trial  by  jury,  —  and  universal  cligiliilitv, — and 
what  ^nis  pretended  to  be  liberty  of  printing.  The  free- 
dom of  the  people,  in  short,  was  as  well  guarded,  in  most 
rejsf>ects,  by  the  words  and  the  forms  of  that  constitution, 
they  are  by  those  of  this  which  is  now  under  consi- 
deration ;  and  yet  those  words  and  forms  were  found  to 
I  be  no  obstacle  at  all  to  the  practical  exercise  and  system- 
atic establishment  of  the  most  efficient  despotism  that 
£uropo  has  ever  witnessed. 
Wiiat  then  shall  we  say  ?  Since  the  same  institutions, 
an<l  the  same  sort  of  balnnce  of  power,  give  at  one  time 
too  nmch  weight  to  the  Crown,  and  at  another  too  much 
.  indulgence  to  popular  feeling,  shall  we  conclude  that  all 
^ftsortti  of  institutions  itnd  Vtalances  are  indifferent  or  nu- 
^H^tory  ?  or  only  that  their  efficacy  deyx'uds  greatly  on 
^|the  circmnstances  to  which  they  are  applied,  and  on  the 
'  actual  biilance  and  relatiiMi  in  which  the  different  orders 
^^  of  the  state  previously  stood  to  each  other  ?  The  last, 
^f-vre  think,  is  the  only  sane  conclusion;  and  it  is  by 
^■attending  to  the  conditions  which  it  involves,  that  we 
^^i^hall  best  l>e  enablrd  to  conjecture,  whether  an  exi>eri- 
^Hment,  that  has  twice  failed  already  in  so  signal  a  man- 
^  iier,  is  now  likely  to  be  attended  with  success. 

When  a  limited  monarchy  was  proposed  for  France  in 
1790,  the  Avhole  body  of  the  nation  had  just  emancipated 
itself  by  force  from  a  state  of  political  vas:salage,  and  hud 
l>egun  to  feel  the  delight  and  intoxication  of  that  con- 
sciousness of  power,  which  always  tempts  at  first  to  so 
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many  ex|>eriinents  on  its  reality  and  exteut.  New  to  the 
exercise  of  this  power,  nud  jealous  of  its  security  so  long 
as  any  of  those  institutions  remained  which  liad  so  long 
repressed  or  withheld  it,  thev  first  iniprovidently  sub- 
Terted  all  that  was  left  of  their  ancient  establiahmcnta ; 
and  then,  from  the  same  impetuosity  of  inexperience. 
they  split  into  factions,  that  began  with  abuse,  and  ended 
in  bloodshed  ;  and,  setting  out  with  an  extreme  zeal  for 
reason  and  humanity,  plunged  themselves  verv  s|>eedily 
in  the  very  abyss  of  atrocity  and  folly.  In  such  a  ^-iolent 
state  of  tlie  ])ublic  mind  no  insiihtHon^  bad  any  chance  of 
being  permanent.  The  root  of  the  evil  was  in  the  sud- 
denness of  the  extrication  of  such  a  volume  of  political 
energy, — or  rather,  perhops,  in  the  arrangements  by 
whicli  it  had  been  so  long  pent  up  and  compressed.  The 
only  true  policy  would  have  been  for  those  among  the  an- 
tient  leaders,  whose  interest  or  judgment  enabled  them  to 
see  the  hazards  upon  wliich  the  new-sprung  enthusiasts 
were  rusliing — to  have  thrown  themselves  into  their 
ranks;  —  tohavcunited  cordially  with  those  who  were  least 
insane  or  intemperate;  and,  by  going  along  -with  thorn 
at  all  hazards,  to  have  retarded  the  impetuosity  of  their 
movements,  and  watclied  the  iirst  opportunity  to  bring 
them  back  to  sobriety  and  reason.  Instead  of  this,  they 
abandoned  them,  with  demonstrations  of  contempt  and 
hostility,  to  the  career  upon  which  they  had  entered. 
They  emigrated  from  the  temtory — and  thus  threw  the 
mass  of  the  population  at  once  into  the  hands  of  the  in- 
cendiaries of  the  capital.  Tw-enty-five  years  have  nearly 
elapsed  since  the  jxiriod  of  that  terrible  explosion.  A 
great  part  of  its  force  has  been  wasted  and  finally  dissi- 
pated in  that  long  interval;  and  though  its  nattu'al  flow 
has  Ix'en  again  repressed  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  there  is 
no  haicard  of  such  another  eruption,  now  that  those 
obstructions  are  again  tliro\v'n  oil'.  77*aMvas  pI^xlueed 
by  the  accumulation  of  all  tlie  energy,  intelligence,  and 
discontent,  that  had  been  generated  among  a  people 
deprived  of  political  rights,  during  a  full  century  of 
peaceful  pursuits  and  growing  intelligence,  without  any 
experience  or  Avariiing  of  the  perils  of  its  sudden  expan- 
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aion.  Thi.'i  can  be  but  the  collectioTi  of  a  few  years  of 
a  very  different  description,  and  with  all  the  di*ciidful  con- 
sefpiences  of  its  unt^mpored  and  undirected  indulgence 
still  glaring  in  view.  We  do  not  think,  therefore,  that 
the  attcnipt  to  establish  a  limited  luoimrehy  is  now  in 
very  great  danger  of  miscarrying  in  the  same  way  as  in 
1790;  and  conceive,  that  the  conduits  of  an  ordinary 
representative  assembly,  if  instantly  prepared  and  dLh- 
gently  watched,  may  now  bo  quite  sufficient  to  carry  off 
and  direct  all  the  popular  energy'  that  is  generated  in 
the  nation  —  though  the  quantity  was  then  so  great  aa 
to  tear  all  the  raachineiy  to  pieces,  and  blow  the  antient 
monarchy  to  the  clouds,  Avitli  the  fragments  of  the  new 
constitution, 

With  reganl  to  the  late  experiment  under  Bonapnrte, 
it  is  almost  enough  to  observe,  that  it  seems  to  us  to 
have  been  from  the  beginning  a  mere  piece  of  mockery 
and  delusion.     The  government  was  substantially  des- 
potic and  military,  or,  at  all  events,  a  government  of 
undisguised  force,  ever  since  tl)e  time  of  the  triumvirs, 
—  perhaps  we  miglit  say,  since  that  of  Kobespierre;  and 
wlien  P*onaparte  assumed  the  supreme  power,  the  nation 
willingly  gave  up  its  liberty,  for  the  chance  of  tranquil- 
lity ancf  protection.     Wearied  out  with  the  perpetual 
succession  of  sanguinary  factions,  each  establi-shing  itself 
by  bloody  proscriptions,  deportations,  and  confiscations, 
it  gladly  thivw  itself  into  the  arms  of  a  niler  who  seemed 
sufliciently  sti-oiig  to  keep  all  lesser  tyrants  in  subjec- 
tion ;  and,  despairing  of  fivedom,  was  thankful  for  an 
interval  of  repose.     In  such  a  situation,  the  constitution 
was  dictiited  by  tlie  master  of  the  state  for  his  orni  glory 
and  convenience,  —  not  imposed  u|>on  Ixira  by  the  nation 
for  his  direction  and  control ;  and,  with  whatever  names 
or  pretences  of  lilw^rty  and  jwpular  prerogative  the  meni- 
(bcrs  of  it  might  Ik*  adorned,  it  was  sufficiently  known  to 
iall  parties  that  it  was  intended  substantially  jis  an  in- 
JBtruiDent  of  Command,  —  that  the  only  eftective  power 
that  was  meant  to  be  exercised    or  ix'cognised  in  the 
igovenimcnt,  was  the  |x»wcr  of  the  Kmperor,  abetted  by 
[his  Army;  and  that  all  the  other  Cunctionaries  were  in 
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reality  to  be  dependent  upon  him.  That  the  Senate 
and  Legislative  Hodyr  tlicrefore,  did  not  convert  the 
military  despotism  upon  which  they  were  thus  en^^ruftwl 
into  a  i'ree  govt.'nuncnt,  is  no  considerable  presumption 
again8t  the  fitness  of  such  institutions  to  maintain  the 
principles  of  freedom  under  different  circumstances ;  nor 
can  the  fact  be  justly  regarded  as  a  ncAv  example  of 
their  inefficiency  for  that  purpose.  In  this  instance 
tlie}'  -were  never  intended  to  minister  to  the  interests  of 
liberty  ;  nor  instituted  with  any  serious  expectation  that 
tliey  would  have  that  effect.  Jlere,  therefore,  there  was 
truly  no  faihire.  and  no  disappointment.  They  actually 
answered  all  the  ends  of  their  establishment ;  by  facili- 
tating the  execution  of  the  Imperial  will,  and  disguising, 
to  those  who  cliose  to  look  no  farther,  the  naked  oppres- 
sion of  the  govcnunent.  It  does  not  seem  to  us,  there- 
fore, that  this  instance  more  than  the  other,  should 
materially  discourage  our  expectations  of  now  seeing 
something  like  a  system  of  regulated  freedom  in  that 
country.  The  people  of  France  have  lived  long  enough 
under  the  capricious  atrocities  of  a  crazy  democracy,  to 
be  aware  of  tne  dangers  of  that  form  of  government, — 
to  feel  the  necessity  of  contriving  some  retarding  ma- 
chinery to  break  the  imjnilse  of  the  general  will,  and 
providing  some  apparatus  for  purifying,  concentrating, 
and  cooling  tlie  first  fiery  rnnningsofpopidar  spirit  and 
enthusiasm ;  while  they  have  also  felt  enough  of  the 
oppressions  and  miseries  of  arbitrary  power,  to  instruct 
them  in  the  value  of  some  regular  and  efficient  control. 
In  such  a  situation,  therefore,  when  a  scheme  of  govern- 
ment that  has  been  found  to  answer  both  these  purj^oses 
in  other  countries,  is  offered  by  the  natioii  as  the  accom- 
paniment and  condition  of  the  monarchy,  and  is  freely 
accepted  by  the  Sovereign  on  his  accession,  there  seems 
to  be  a  reasonable  hope  that  the  issue  will  at  length  be 
fortunate;  —  and  that  a  free  and  stable  constitution 
may  succeed  to  the  calamitous  experiments  which  have 
been  suggested  by  the  imperfections  of  that  which  was 
originally  establislied. 

All  this,  however,  we  readily  admit,  is  but  problema- 
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ical ;  and  aftords  ground  for  nothing  more  than  expect- 
ation and  conjecture.  There  «rc  grounds  certainly  for 
oubting,  whether  the  French  are  even  yet  capable  of  a  re- 
ulated  freedom;  —  and  for  believing,  at  all  events,  that 
they  will  for  u  good  while  be  but  awkwai-d  in  discharging 
the  ordinar}^  offices  of  citizens  of  a  limited  monarchy. 
They  have  probably  learned,  by  this  time,  that  for  a  na- 
tion to  be  free,  something  more  is  necessary  than  that  it 
should  will  it.  To  be  practically  and  tnimpiilly  five, 
a  great  deal  more  is  necessary ;  and  thougli  we  do  not 
enbe  much  to  positive  institutions,  we  ascribe  almost 
:ery  thing  to  temper  and  habit.  —  A  genuine  system 
f  national  ix'presentation,  for  example,  can  neitlier  be 
devised,  nor  carried  into  operation  in  a  day.  The  prac- 
ical  benefits  of  such  a  system  depend  in  a  great  measure 
jjou  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  society  in  which 
it  exists,  by  means  of  whicli  the  sentiments  and  opinions 
of  the  jK-ople  may  be  peacefully  and  safely  transmitted 
from  their  first  small  and  elementary  gatherings,  to  the 

treat  public  depositories  of  national  energy  and  wisdom. 
he  structure,  whicli  answers  those  purposes,  however, 
is  in  all  cases  more  the  work  of  time  than  of  continvancc ; 
and  can  never  be   in»])ressed   at  once  upon  a  society, 

■which  is  aiming  for  the  first  time  at  these  objects 

Without  some  such  previous  and  internal  arrangement, 
however — and  without  the  familiar  existence  of  a  long 
gradation  of  virtual  and  unelected  representatives,  no 
pure  or  fair  representation  can  ever  be  obtained.  In* 
stciid  of  the  creum  of  tlie  society,  we  shall  have  the  froth 
only  in  the  legislature — or,  it  may  be,  the  scum,  and  the 
fiery  spirit,  instead  of  the  rich  extract  of  all  its  strength 
and  its  virtues.  T^ut  even  independent  of  the  common 
Jmzards  and  disadvantages  of  novelty,  there  are  strong 

rounds  of  aj>prehension  in  the  cha^act^:•^  and  habits  of 
the  French  nation.  The  very  vivacity  of  that  accou)- 
plished  people,  and  the  raised  imagination  winch  they 
are  too  apt  to  carry  witli  them  into  projects  of  every  de- 
scription, arc  all  against  rlietn  in  those  political  naven- 
turt'S.     They  are  too  impatient,  we  fear — too  ambitious 

f  perfection — too  studious  of  effect,  to  be  satisfied  with 


the  attainable  excellence  or  vulgar  comforts  of  an  En- 
glish constitution.  If  it  captivate  them  in  the  theory,  it 
will  be  sure  to  di.sap[>oint  them  in  the  working:  —  From 
entleavouriii;^  univ(.'i"sally,  each  in  his  own  tlepartment, 
to  top  their  parts,  they  will  be  very  apt  to  go  beyond 
them; — and  will  run  the  risk,  not  only  of  encroacliiiig 
upon  each  other,  but,  generally,  of  missing  the  substan- 
tial advantages  of  the  plan,  through  disdain  of  that 
sobriety  of  effort,  and  culm  mediocrity  of  principle,  to 
which  alone  it  is  adapted. 

The  project  of  giving  them  a  free  constitution,  there- 
fore, may  certainly  miscarry — and  it  may  miscarry  in 
two  ways,  li'  the  Court  can  effectually  attach  to  itself 
the  Marshals  and  Military  Seiiatoi's  of  Bonaparte,  in 
addition  to  the  old  Nobility; — and  if,  through  their 
means,  the  vanity  and  ambition  of  tlie  turbulent  and 
aspiring  spirits  of  the  nation  can  be  turned  either  to- 
wards militaiy  advancement,  or  to  offices  and  distinc- 
tion about  the  Court,  the  legislative  bodies  may  be  grsr 
dually  made  subservient  in  most  things  to  the  will  of  the 
Government  ;~and  by  skilful  management,  may  be 
rendered  almost  as  tractable  and  insignificant  as  they 
have  actually  Ix'on  in  the  previous  stages  of  their  exist- 
ence. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  discordant  materials, 
out  of  which  the  higher  branch  of  the  legislature  is  to 
be  composed,  shoidd  ultimately  arrange  it  iiito  two  hos- 
tile parties, — of  tho  oKl  Nol)lesse  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  active  individuals  who  have  fought  their  way  to  dis- 
tinction througli  scenes  of  democratic  and  iiniKrial 
tyranny,  on  the  other,  it  is  greatly  to  1^  feared,  that  the 
body  of  the  nation  will  soon  be  divided  into  the  same 
factions;  and  that  while  the  Court  thiowa  all  its  influ- 
ence into  the  scale  of  the  funner,  the  latter  will  in  time 
unite  the  far  more  formidable  Aveight  of  the  military 
body — the  old  republicans,  and  all  who  arc  either  dis- 
contented at  their  lot,  or  impatient  of  peaceful  times. 
By  their  assistance,  and  that  of  ilie  national  vehemence 
and  love  of  change,  it  will  most  probably  get  the  com- 
mand of  the  legislative  body  and  the  capital; — and 
then,  unless  the  Prince  play  his  part  with  singular  skill, 
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well  as  temper,  there  will  be  imrniiient  hnzanl  of  a 
revolution, — not  less  disnstrous  perhaps  than  that  which 
has  just  been  completed. 

Of  these  two  cutivstrophes,  the  first,  whicli  would  be 
se  least  lamentable  or  hojKjIess,  seems,  in  the  present 
"temper  of  the  times,  to  Ix.'  rather  tlie  most  likely  to  hap- 
pen ; —  and,  even  though  it  sliould  occur,  the  goveni- 
ment  would  most  probably  be  considerably  more  ad- 
■\Tanccd  toward  freeaora  than  it  has  ever  yet  been  in  tliat 
country  —  and  the  organisation   would   remain  entire, 
ito  which  the  breath  of  liberty  mip^ht  be  breathe<l,  as 
m  as  the  growing  spirit  of  patriotism  and  intelliffence 
*d  again  rem<jved  the  sliackles  of  autliority.     Against 
le  second  and  more  dreadl'ul  catastrophe,  and  in  some 
^onsidenible  degree  against  both,  there  seems  to  exist 
a  reasonable  security  in  the  small  numbers  and  general 
weakness  of  that  part  of  the  old  aristocracy  which  has 
survived  to  reclaim  its  i>rivileges.     One  of  the  bases  of 
the  new  constitution,  and  ])erhaps  the  most  important  of 
them  alh  is,  that  iixcry  subject  of  the  kingdom  shall  he 
equally  capable  of  all  honours  or  employments.     ?Iad 
the  Sovereign,  however,  who  is  the  fountain  of  honour 
■And  the  giver  of  employnient,  returned  witli  that  great 
^■ftraln  of  nobility  which  waited  in  tlie  court  of  Ins  pix*de- 
^■cessor,  this  vital  regulation,  we  fear,  might  have  proved 
^■1  mere  dead  letter ;  and  the  same  unjust  monojioly  of 
Wpower  and  distinction   that   originally  overthrew  the 
throne,  might  agaiti  have  8aj)ped  its  foundations.  —  As 
"lings  now  ai-e,  however,  there  are  far  too  few  of  that 
>rder  to  sustain  such  a  mnnop<^ly  -,  and  the  pritice  must 
>f  necessity  employ  subjects  of  all  ranks  and  degrees,  in 
Bituations  of  the  greatest  dignity  snid  i!n[Htrtance.     A 
L»al  equality  of  rights  will  thus  lie  practically  recog- 
nized; and  a  fair  and  intelligent  distribution  of  power 


^ftud  consideration  -will  go  far  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of 
everj'  party  in  the  state,  or  at  least  to  disarm  those  who 
would  foment  discontents  and  disatfection,  of  their  most 
plausible  topics  and  pretexts. 

On  the  whole,  then,  wc  think  France  has  now  a  toler- 
able prospect  of  obtaining  a  free  government — and,  with- 
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out  extraordinary  mismanagement,  is  almost  sure  of 
many  great  improvements  on  her  anttent  system.  Her 
groat  socurify  antl  panncen  must  be  a  spirit  of  general 
mildness,  and  mutual  indulgence  and  toleration.  All 
parties  have  something  to  forgive,  and  »onietbing  to  be 
forgiven;  and  thci-e  is  n^uch  in  the  histor}' of  the  last 
twcnty-fivo  years,  whicii  it  ^vonld  be  for  the  general 
interest,  and  the  general  credit  of  the  country,  to  con- 
sign to  oblivion.  Tlie  scene  has  opened,  we  think,  un- 
der tiie  happiest  auguries  in  this  respect.  The  manner 
of  the  abdication,  and  the  manner  of  the  restoration,  are 
ominous,  we  think,  of  forbearance  and  conciliation  in  all 
the  quarters  from  Avhieh  intractable  feelings  were  most 
to  be  apprehended  ;  and  the  commanding  example  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  will  go  furtlier  to  diffuse  and  con- 
firm this  spirit,  than  the  professions  or  exhortations  of 
any  of  the  parties  more  immediately  concerned.  Th(! 
bhjod  of  tlie  liourbona  too,  we  l>elieve  to  be  mild  and 
temperate;  and  the  adversity  by  wliich  their  ilhistrious 
Chief  lias  so  long  been  tried,  we  are  jjcrsuaded,  has  not 
altered  its  sweetness.  He  is  more  anxious,  we  make  no 
doubt,  to  relieve  the  sufferings,  than  to  punish  the 
offences,  of  any  part  of  his  subjects — nnd  returns,  we 
trust,  to  the  impoverished  cities  and  wasted  population 
of  his  country,  with  feelings,  not  of  vengeance,  but  of 
pity.  If  to  the  philanthropy  which  belongs  to  his  i*ace, 
he  could  Imt  join  the  firmness  and  activity  in  which  they 
have  been  supposed  to  be  wanting,  he  might  be  the  most 
glorious  king  of  the  happiest  people  that  ever  escaped 
from  tyranny;  and,  we  fondly  hope  that  fortune  and 
prudence  >dll  combine  to  render  the  era  of  his  mrcession 
for  ever  celebrated  in  the  grateful  meniory  of  his  |>cople. 
In  the  mean  time,  his  most  dangerous  enemies  are  the 
Royalists;  and  tlie  only  deadly  error  he  can  commit^  is 
to  rely  on  his  o^\*n  po[)ularity  or  |>ersonal  authority. 

If  we  are  at  all  riglit  in  this  pnjgnostication,  there 
should  be  little  doubt  on  the  only  remaining  subject  of 
discussion.  It  must  be  favourable  to  tlie  general  in- 
teit'sts  of  freedom,  that  a  free  government  is  estiiblished 
in  France;  and  the  principles  of  liberty,  both  here  and 
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elsewhere,  must  be  strengthened  by  this  large  accession 

to  her  domains.     There  are  [>erson3  among  us,  however, 

who  thiiik  otherwise,  —  or  profess  at  least  to  see,  in  the 

at  drama  which  has  just  been  completed,  no  other 

oral  than  this  —  that  rebellion  against  a  lawful  sove- 

ign  is  uniformly  followed  with  great  disasters,  and  ends 

the  coujplete  <leuujIitiou  and  exposure  of  the  insur- 

ents,    and  the  triumphal  restoration  of  the    rightful 

prince.     These  reasoners  find  it  convenient  to  take  a 

very  compendious  and  summary'  view  indeed  of  the  great 

transactions  of  wliich  they  thus  extract  the  essence  — 

and  positively  refuse  to  look  at  any  other  points  in  the 

ventful  histoiy  before  tliem,  but  that  the  line  of  the 

iurl>ons  was  expelled,  and  that  great  atrocities  nnd 

at  miseries  ensued- — that  the  nation  then  fell  under 

cruel  despotism,  and  that  all  things  are  set  to  rights 

ain  by  the  restoration  of  tlie   lioiirbons!     The  com- 

rtable  conclusion  which  they  draw,  or  wish  at  least  to 

drawn,  from  these  premises,  is,  that  if'the  lesson  have 

3  proper  ellect,  this  restoration  will  make  every  king 

in  the  Continent  more  absolute  than  ever ;  and  confirm 

ivery  old   government  in  an  attachment  to  its  most 

vetcmte  abuses. 

It  19  not  \vorth  while,  perhans,  to  combat  these  ex- 
Yagancies  by  reasoning;  —  \  et,  in  their  spirit,  they 
imc  so  near  certain  opinions   that  seem  to  have  ob- 
iued  currency  in  this  countiy,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
y  a  word   or  two  witli   ifguni   to  thorn.     We   snail 
ercly  observe,  therefore,  tlnit  the  Bourbons  were  ex- 
pelled, on  account  of  great  faults  and  abuses  in  the  old 
system  of  the  government ;  and  that  they  have  only 
L?en  restored  upon  condition  that  these  abuses  sliall  be 
abolished.     They  were  expelled,  in  short,  because  they 
wci-e  Arljitrary  monarchs ;  and  they  are  only  restored, 
|X)n  paction  and  security  that  they  shall  be  arbitrary  no 
nger.     TV^*  is  the  true  summary  of  the  grejit  transac- 
tion that  has  just  been  completed ;  and  the  correct  result 
a  principles  that  regulated  its  beginning  and  its  end- 
The  intenncdiate  proceedings,  too,  bear  the  veiy 
character.  After  the  abolition  of  the  old  royalty,  the 
VOL.  III.  P 
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nation  fell  no  doubt  into  great  disorders  and  disasters, — 
not,  however,  tor  want  of  the  old  abuses,  —  or  even  of 
the  old  line  of  aovereijjns,  —  but  in  consequence  of  new 
abuses,  crimes,  and  usurpations.  These  also  they  strove 
to  rectify  and  !"e[M'ess  as  they  best  co»dd,  by  ex|)Giruig  or 
cutting  oft*  the  delinquents,  and  making  provision  against 
the  recurrence  of  this  new  form  of  tyranny ; — at  last, 
they  fell  under  tlie  arbitrary  rule  of  a  great  military 
commander,  and  for  some  time  rejoiced  in  a  subjection 
which  ensured  their  tranquillity.  By  and  by,  however, 
the  evils  of  this  tyranny  were  found  far  to  outweifrb  its 
advantages;  and  when  the  destruction  of  his  military 
force  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  scu- 
timents,  the  nation  rose  against  hun  us  one  man,  and  ex- 
pelled him  also,  for  Ins  tyranny,  from  that  throne,  fnitii 
which,  for  a  much  smaller  degree  of  the  same  fault,  they 
had  formerly  expelled  the  Hourhons. — Awaking  then 
to  the  lidvnntages  of  an  undisputed  title  to  the  erowii, 
and  recovered  from  the  intoxication  of  their  first  burst 
into  political  independence,  they  ask  the  ancient  line  of 
their  kings,  whether  they  will  renounce  the  arbitriiry 
powers  which  hud  been  claimed  by  their  predecessors, 
and  submit  to  a  constitutional  control  from  the  repre- 
sentatives of  tlie  people  ?  and  upon  tlieir  solemn  consent 
and  cordial  acquiescence  in  those  conditions,  they  recal 
them  to  the  throne,  and  enroll  themselves  as  their  free 
and  loyal  subjects. 

The  lesson,  then,  wliich  is  taught  by  the  whole  history 
is,  that  oppressive  governments  nmst  id  ways  be  insecure  ; 
and  that,  after  nations  have  attained  to  a  certain  mea- 
suix;  of  intelligence,  the  liberty  of  the  people  is  necessary 
to  the  stability  of  the  throne.  We  may  dispute  for  ever 
about  the  imn»ediate  or  accidental  causes  of  the  French 
revolution ;  but  no  man  of  reflection  can  now  dotibt, 
that  its  true  and  cilicient  cause,  M'as  the  undue  limita- 
tion of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  great  l>ody  of  the 
l>eopk',  after  their  wealth  and  intelligence  had  virtually 
entitled  them  to  greater  consequence.  Embarnissments 
in  finance,  or  bhmders,  or  ambition  iu  particular  indl» 
viduals,  may  have  determined  the  time  and  the  manner 
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of  tho  explosion  ;  but  it  was  the  system  wliich  withheld 
all  honours  and  distinction  from  the  mass  of  the  i>eople, 
fter  nature  had  uuuk*  tlifm  ca|)ablt*  of  them,  which  laid 
the  train,  and  tilled   the  mine  that  produced  it.     Had 
the  governrnent  of  France  been  free  in  1788,  the  throne 
^of  it^  monareli  miglit  have  hid  a  prond  th^fian(^'  to  deficifs 
Bill  tlie  treasury,  or  disorderly  ambition  in  a  tiionsand 
^Blirabeaus.    Had  t!ie  people  enjoyed  their  due  weight  in 
^fthe  adjuinistration  of  t!ie  iTOvenunent,   and  their  due 
H^hare  in  the  distribution  of  its  patronage,  thiTe  would 
have  been  no  democmtie  insun-ection,  aTuI  no  materials 
indeed  for  Jiuch  a  eatastrophc  as  ensued.     That  move- 
ment, like  all  great  nutional  movements,  was  pnjduoed 
by  a  sense  of  injustice  and  oppn^ssion ;  and  though  its 

B'ramediate  consequences  were  fur  more  disastrous  than 
he  evils  by  wliieh  it  had  been  provoked,  it  should  never 
be  forgotten,  .that  those  evils  were  the  necessary  and 
~  imented  causes  of  the  whole.  The  sume  principle, 
Indeed,  of  tlie  necessary  connexion' of  oppression  nnd 
asecurity,  may  be  traced  through  nil  the  horrors  of  the 
Itcvolutionary  peritKl.  What,  after  all,  was  it  i>ut  then* 
jrannij  that  supplanted  Marat  and  Kobesjiierre,  and 
Overthrew  the  tremendous  power  of  the  wretches  for 
/■hom  they  made  Avay?  Ur,  to  come  to  its  last  and 
lost  con3|)icuous  application,  does  any  one  imagine, 
lat  if  Bonaparte  had  been  a  just,  mild,  and  equitable 
>vereign,  under  whom  the  people  enjoyed  equal  rights 
ind  iini>artial  protection,  he  would  ever  have  lx»en  Imrlcd 
\m\  his  throne,  or  the  Bourbons  invited  to  replace  him? 
ie,  too,  fell  ultimately  a  victim  to  hh  tyranny: — and 
lis  fall,  and  their  restoration  on  the  terras  that  have 
"(•en  stated,  cornrur  to  show,  that  there  is  but  one  con- 
lition  by  which,  in  an  enUghtened  age,  the  loyalty  of 
nations  can  be  secured — the  condition  of  their  being 
treate<l  with  kindness;  and  but  one  bulwark  by  Avhich 
thrones  tan    now  be  prote<^ted  —  the   attachment  and 

Konscious  interest  of  a  free  and  intelligent  peo|)k'. 
Thvi  is  the  lesson  which  the  French  revolution  roads 
loud  to  mankind ;  and  which,  in  its  origin,  in  its  pro- 
gress, and  in  its  termination,  it  tends  equally  to  impress. 

V   'i 
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It  shows  also,  no  doubt,  the  dangers  of  popular  insur- 
rection, and  the  dremlful  excesses  into  which  a  people 
will  be  hurried,  who  rush  iit  once  from  a  condition  o£^ 
servitude  to  one  of  unbounded  licentiousness.  But  the 
state  of  servitude  leads  necessarily  to  resistance  andj 
insun^ction,  when  the  measure  of  wrong  and  of  intel- 
ligence is  full;  and  though  the  history  before  us  holds 
out  most  awful  warnings  as  to  tlie  reluctance  and  the 
precautions  >vith  wliich  resistance  should  be  attempted, 
It  is  80  far  frimi  showing  that  it  either  can  or  ought  to 
be  repressed,  that  it  is  the  very  moral  of  the  whole  tra- 
gedy, and  of  each  of  its  separate  acts,  that  resistance 
is  as  inevitably  the  eilect,  as  it  is  immediately  the  cure 
and  the  punishment  of  oppression.  The  crimes  and  ex- 
cesses with  which  the  revolution  may  be  attended,  will 
more  or  less  violent  in  proportion  to  the  seveiuty  of  th< 
preceding  tyranny,  and  the  degree  of  ignorance  and  de- 
gradation in  wliich  it  has  kept  the  body  of  the  |>eople. 
The  rebellion  of  West  India  slaves  is  more  atmcious 
than  the  insurrection  of  a  Parisian  populace;  —  and 
that  again  far  more  fierce  and  siuiguinary  than  the 
movements  of  an  English  revolution.  But  in  all  cases, 
the  radical  guilt  is  in  the  tyranny  which  compels  the 
resistance ;  and  they  who  are  the  authors  of  the  misery 
and  the  degradation,  are  also  responsible  for  the  actaJ 
of  pulsion  and  debasement  to  which  they  naturally  lead.] 
If  the  natural  course  of  a  stream  be  obstructed,  the  pent 
up  waters  will,  to  a  certainty,  sooner  or  later  hear  do\m 
the  bulwarks  by  which  they  are  confined.  The  deviista* 
tion  which  may  ensue,  however,  is  not  to  be  ajscribed 
to  the  weakness  of  those  bulwarks,  but  to  the  funda- 
mental folly  of  their  erection.  The  stmnger  they  had 
been  made,  the  more  dreadful,  and  not  tlic  less  certain, 
■would  Iiave  been  the  ultinmte  eruption;  and  the  only 
practical  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  catastrophe  is, 
that  the  great  agents  and  elementary  energies  of  nature 
are  ni'ver  dangerous  but  when  they  are  repressed ;  and 
that  tlie  only  way  to  guide  and  disarm  them,  is  to  pro- 
vide a  safe  and  ample  channel  for  their  natural  opera- 
tion.    The  laws  of  the  physical  world,  however,  are 
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lot  n»ore  absolute  than  tliose  of  the  moral ;  nor  is  the 
)riiiciple  of  the  rebound  of  ehistic  bodies  more  strictly 
demonstrated  than  the  reaction  of  rebellion  and  tyranny. 
If  there  ever  was  a  time,  however,  when  it  might  be 
:^rmittod  to  doubt  of  this  principle,  it  certainly  is  iwt 
the  time  when  the  tyranny  of  Napoleon  has  just  over- 
^thrown  the  mightiest  empire  that  pride  and  ambition 
^kver  ci*ected  on  the  ruins  of  justice  and  freedom.     Pro- 
Htocted  as  he  was  by  I  he  vast  military  system  he  liad 
^■drawn  up  before  him,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  by  the 
^Krcad  of  that  chaotic  and  d<n'onrinfr  gulf  of  Revolution 
wliich  still  yawned  behind  him,  and  tlireatened  to  swal- 
low up  all  who  might  drive  him  from  Ids  phice,  he  was 
yet  unable  to  maintain  a  dominion  which  stood  openly 
arrayed  against  the  rights  and  liberties  of  mankind.  But 

|"f  tyranny  and  oppression,  and  the  abuse  of  imperial 
)ower  have  cast  down  the  throne  of  Bonaparte,  guarded 
13  it  wjis  with  force  and  terror,  and  all  tlmt  art  could 
ievise  to  endiariiiss,  or  glory  furnish  to  dazzle  and  over- 
awe, what  tyrannical  throne  can  be  expected  to  stand 
hercWter  ?  or  what  contnvances  can  secure  an  opi>res- 
sive  sovereign  from  the  vengeance  of  an  insurgent  peo- 
ple ?  Looking  only  to  the  extent  of  his  resources,  and 
the  skill  and  vigour  of  his  arrangenients,  no  sovereign 
on  the  Continent  seemed  half  so  firm  in  his  place  aa 
Bonaparte  did  but  two  years  ag<j.  There  was  the  can- 
ker of  tyranny,  however,  in  the  full-blown  flower  of  his 
greatness.  With  all  tlie  external  signs  of  jjower  and 
prosperity,  he  was  weak,  because  he  was  unjust  —  be 
was  insecure,  because  he  was  oppressive  —  and  his  state 
was  asMiiled  from  withotit,  and  deserted  from  within, 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  his  ambitious  and  in- 
jurious pn^cecdings  had  alienated  the  affections  of  his 
)eople,  and  ahirmed  the  fears  of  his  ninghbours. 

The  moral,  then,  of  the  grand  drama  which  has  occu- 

_ied  the  scene  of  civilisi'd  KurojK*  for  upwanls  of  twenty 

years,  is,  m'c  think,  at  last  sxifliciently  unfolded  ;  —  and 

strange  indeed  and  deplorable  it  certainly  were,  if  all 

hat  labour  should  have  iK'cn  without  fruit,  and  all  that 
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suffering  in  vain.  Sonietlnng,  surely,  for  our  own  guid- 
ance, and  for  that  of  our  posterity,  we  ought  at  last  to 
learn,  from  so  painful  and  so  costly  an  experiment.  We 
have  lived  ages  in  these  twenty  years;  and  have  seen 
condensed  into  tlie  period  of  one  short  life,  the  expe- 
rience  of  eventful  centuries.  All  the  moral  and  all  the 
political  elements  tliat  engender  or  iliversiiV  gre^it  revo- 
lutions, have  heen  set  in  action,  and  made  to  produce 
their  full  effect  before  us;  and  all  the  results  of  mis- 
governnient,  in  all  its  forms  and  in  all  its  extremes, 
Imve  been  exliibited,  on  the  grandest  scale,  in  our  view. 
Whatever  (piiest^ent  indolence  or  empiric  rashness,  indi- 
vidual amhifion  or  popular  fury,  unrectified  enthusinsin 
or  bnUiil  proHigacy,  could  do  to  disorder  the  counsels 
and  embroil  the  affairs  of  a  mighty  nation,  Inis  been 
"tried,  without  fear,  an<l  without  moderation.  We  have 
witnessed  the  full  openition  of  every  sort  of  guilt,  and 
of  every  sort  of  encrg)'  —  the  errors  of  strength  and  tlic 
errors  of  weakness  —  and  the  mingling  or  contrasting 
effects  of  terror  and  vanity,  and  wild  speculations  and  an- 
tiquated prejudices,  on  tlie  whole  population  of  Europe. 
There  has  been  an  excitement  and  a  conflict  to  which 
there  is  nothing  parallel  in  the  history  of  any  past  gene- 
ration; and  it  may  be  siiid,  perhaps,  without  any  great 
extravagance,  t  hat  during  the  few  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  breaking  out  of  the  Fn^neh  revolution,  men 
have  thought  and  acted,  und  sinned  and  suffered,  more 
than  In  all  the  ages  that  have  passed  since  their  creation. 
In  that  short  period,  every  thing  has  been  fjuestioned, 
everything  has  lx;en  suggested  —  and  every  thing  has 
been  tried.  There  is  scai*eelv  any  conceivable  combination 
of  circumstances  under  winch  inen  have  not  been  oldiged 
to  act,  and  to  anticipate  and  to  .suffer  the  consequence.-^  of 
their  acting.  The  most  insane  imaginations — the  most 
fantji.stic  theories  —  the  most  horrible  abominations,  have 
all  been  reduced  to  pi-actice,  and  taken  seriously  upon 
trial.  Nothing  is  now  left,  it  would  appear,  to  be  pro- 
jected or  attempted  in  government.  VVe  have  ascer- 
tained ex[>erunentally  the  consequences  of  all  extremes; 
and  exhausted,  in  the  real  history  of  twenty-five  years. 
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pll    the  problems  that   can    Ik;  suppHetl  by  thu  whole 
cicnce  of  politics. 
Something  inui>(  have  been   learned  iVoni  this  f^^eat 
jndeusation  of  experience ; —  some  leading  propositions, 
either  positive  or  negative,  must  have  been  established 
in  the  course  of  it;  — And  althouirh  mv  pcrlmps  arc  as 
yet  too  near  the  tumult  and  agitation  of  the  catasti"ophe, 
to  \k  able  to  judge  with  precision  of  their  positive  value 
and  ainount,  we  can  hardly  l>e  mistaken  as  to  their  ge- 
neral tendency  and  import.     The  clearest  and  most  in- 
disputable residt  is,  that  the  prodigious  advances  made 
\}y  the  body  of  the  people,  throughout  the  better  parts 
Europe,   in  wealth,  oonsidenition,  and   intelligence, 
ad  rendered  the  ancient  institutions  and  exclusions  of 
""the  old  continental  governments  altogether  unsuitnblc 
to  their  actual  condition;  that  public  opinion  had  tacitly 
ac(|uired  a  commanding  and  uncontrollable  power   in 
every  enlightened  community ;  and  that,  to  render  its 
jperation  in  any  degree  safe,  or  consistent  with  any  re- 
gular plan  of  administration,  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  contrive  some  means  for  bringing  it  to  act  directly 
9ii  the  machine  of  government,  and  for  bringing  it  re- 
gidarly  and  openly  to  bear  on  the  public  counsels  of  the 
juntry.     This  was  not  necessar}'  wliile  the  bulk  of  the 
cople  were  |xK)r,  abject,  and  brutish,  —  and  the  nobles 
lone  had  either  education,  property,  or  actpuiiiitance 
rith  aftiiirs;  and  it  was  during  that  ]>eriod  that  the  Jn- 
titutions  were  adopted,  whieh  were  maintained  too  long 
)r  the  peace  and  credit  of  the  wtirld.     Public  opinion 
txTthrew  those  in  France  ;  and  the  shock  was  felt  in 
very  feudal  monarchy  in  Kurope,     But  this  sudden  cx- 
rication  of  a  noble  and  beneficent  principle,  pniduced, 
first,  far  greater  evils   than    those  which  had  pro- 
led    from    its    repression.     "  Tli*   extravagant    and 
erring  spirit"  was  not  yet  enshrined  in  any  Jitting  or- 
^gii  nidation ;    and,    acting   without   balance   or   control, 
threw  the  whole  mass  of  society  into  wilder  and  more 
?rrible  disorder  than  had  ever  been  experienced  l^ef<u*e 
ts  disclosure.     It  was  then  tried  to  compress  it  again 
3to  inactivity  by  violence  and  intimidation  :   But  it 
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could  not  be  so  over-mastered — nor  laid  to  rest,  by  all 
the  powerful  conjurations  of  the  reign  of  terror;  and, 
after  a  lou^  und  painftd  struggle  under  the  pressure  of 
a  military  despotism,  it  lias  again  broken  loi'tse,  and 
pointed  at  last  to  the  luitural  and  a])propriate  remedy^ 
of  enihodving  it  in  a  fnK'  Hepresent!)tive  Constitution, 
throujjh  the  mediation  of  whieh  it  mav  dili'use  life  and 
vigour  through  every  member  of  society. 

The  true  theory  of  that  great  revolution  therefore  h, 
tliat  it  was  produced  by  the  repression  or  practical  dis- 
regard of  public,  opinion,  and  that  tljc  evils  with  which 
it  was  attended,  were  occasioned  by  the  want  of  any 
institution  to  control  and  regulate  the  aj)plication  of 
that  opinion  to  the  actual  nianngcineut  of  affairs:  — 
And  the  grand  moral  that  may  be  gathered  from  the 
whole  eventful  historj',  seems  therefore  to  l)e,  that  in  an 
enlightened  period  of  society,  no  government  can  be 
either  ])i'osperous  or  secure,  which  does  not  pi'ovide  for 
expressing  and  gi\ing  etlect  to  tlie  geneml  sense  of  the 
commiiTiity. 

This,  it  must  be  owned,  is  n  lesson  worth  buying  at 
some  cost: — and,  lo<jking  back  on  the  enonnous  price  we 
have  paid  for  it,  it  is  no  slight  gratification  to  perceive, 
that  it  seems  not  only  to  have  been  empliatically  taught, 
but  etiectually  learne<!.  In  everj'  comer  of  Europe,  prin- 
ciples of  jnoderation  and  liberality  are  at  last  not  only 
professed,  but,  to  some  extent,  acted  upon;  and  doctrines 
equally  favourable  to  the  liberty  of  individuals,  and  the 
independence  of  nations,  aix'  universally  promulgated, 
in  quarters  where  some  little  jealousy  of  their  inliueuce 
might  have  been  both  exiKcted  and  excused.  If  niiy  one 
doubts  of  the  ])rogress  which  the  pnnci])les  of  libei*ty 
have  made  since  tlie  beginning  of  the  Fivnch  revolution, 
and  of  the  efficacy  of  that  lesson  which  its  events  have 
imjiressed  on  every  court  of  the  ("ontinent,  let  him  cotii- 
pare  the  conduct  of  the  Allies  at  this  moment,  with  that 
which  they  held  in  1790 — let  him  contrast  the  treaty 
of  Pilnitz  with  the  declaration  of  Frankfurt. — and  set 
on  one  hand  the  pi'oelamation  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
upon  entering  the  French  territories  in  1792,  and  that 
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if  the  Emperor  of  Russia  on  the  same  occasion  in  1814  ; 
— let  iiim  think  how  La  Fayette  and  Duinourier  were 
treated  at  the  i'onner  period,  and  ^vhat  honnnrs  liave 
sen  lavished  on  Moreau  and  liernadotte  in  the  latter — 
r,  "without  dwelling  on  particulars,  let  him  ask  himself, 
"whetlier  it  would  have  been  tolerated  amoTig  the  luyul 
intignllicans  of  that  day,  to  have  proposed,  in  a  nionient 
Fvictory,  that  a  representative  assembly  sliould  share  tlio 
'powers  of  legislation  with  the  restored  sovereign  —  that 
the  noblesse  should  renounce  all  their  privileges,  except 
ich  as  were  purely  honoraiy — that  citizens  of  all 
ranks  should  be  equally  eligible  to  all  employments  — 
that  all  the  officers  and  dignitaries  of  the  revolutionaiy 
government  should  retain  their  rank  —  that  the  nation 
'should  be  taxed  only  by  its  representatives  — that  all 
sorts  of  national  property  sliould  be  ratified,  and  that 
]>erfect  toleration  in  j'eligion,  liberty  of  the  press,  and 
trial  by  jury,  should  l>e  established.  Such,  hoM'cver, 
are  the  cliitf  bases  of  that  constitution,  which  was  cor- 
dially approved  of  by  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  after  they 
were  in  possession  of  Paris ;  and,  with  reference  to 
which,  their  August  Chief  made  that  remarkable  declar- 
ation, in  tlie  face  of  I'urope,  **  That  France  stood  in 
need  of  strong  institutions,  and  such  as  were  suited  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  age." 

Such  is  the  improved  creed  of  modem  courts,  as  to 
^^ivil  liberty  and  the  rights  of  individuals.  With  regard 
^ko  national  justice  and  independence  again,  —  is  there 
^nny  one  so  romantic  as  to  believe,  that  if  the  Allied 
"Sovereigns  had  dissipated  the  armies  of  the  republic, 
and  entered  the  metropolis  as  conquerors  in  1792,  they 
wonld  have  left  to  France  all  her  ancient  territories, — . 
.or  religiously  abstained  fi*om  interfering  in  the  settle- 
lent  of  her  government, — or  treated  her  balfled  war- 
riors and  statesmen  with  Iionour:d)le  courtesies,  and  her 
lumbled  and  guilty  Chief  with  niagnaiiimous  forbear- 
ice  and  clemency  ?  The  conduct  we  have  just  wit- 
aessod,  in  all  these  particulars,  is  wise  and  prudent,  no 
ioubt,  as  well  as  magnanimous; — and  the  s[»lendid  .suc- 
28  which   have   crowned   the  anns  of  the  present 
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Deliverers  of  Europe,  may  be  ascribed  even  more  to  the 
temper  than  to  the  force  with  which  they  have  been 
wielded  ; — certainly  more  to  the  plain  justice  aiid  ni- 
tionality  of  the  cause  in  which  they  were  raisefl,  than  to 
either.  Yet  those  very  successes  exclude  all  supposi- 
tion of  this  justice  and  liberality  being  asi-iunied  out  of 
fear  or  necessity; — and  establisli  the  sincerity  of  those 
professions,  which  it  would  no  doubt  have  been  the  best 
of  all  policy  at  any  rate  to  have  made.  It  is  equally 
decisive,  however,  of  the  merit  of  the  agerUs  and  of  the 
principles,  that  the  most  liberal  maxims  were  held  out 
by  the  most  decided  victors  ;  and  the  greatest  honoiu^ 
paid  to  civil  and  to  national  freedom,  when  it  was  most 
in  their  power  to  have  crushed  the  one,  and  invaded  the 
other.  Nothing,  in  shorty  can  account  for  the  altcivd 
tone  and  altered  policy  of  the  great  Sovereigns  of  the 
Continent,  but  their  growing  conviction  of  tlie  necessity 
of  regulated  freedom  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
world, — but  their  feeling  that,  in  the  more  enlight<?ned 
parts  of  Europe,  men  could  no  longer  be  governed  but 
by  their  reason,  and  that  justice  and  motlcration  M'ere 
the  only  true  safeguards  of  a  polished  throne.  By  this 
high  testimony,  we  think,  the  cause  of  Liberty  is  at 
length  set  up  above  all  hazard  of  calumny  or  discounte- 
nance; —  and  its  interests,  we  make  no  doubt,  will  be 
more  substantially  advanced,  by  being  thus  freely  and 
deliberately  recognised,  in  the  face  of  Europe,  by  its 
mightiest  and  most  absolute  princes,  than  they  could 
otherwise  have  been  by  all  the  i*c;i3oning8  uf  philosophy^ 
and  the  toils  of  patriotism,  for  many  successive  gene- 
rations. 

While  this  is  the  universal  feeling  among  those  who 
have  the  best  opjwrtunity,  and  the  strongest  interest  to 
form  a  just  opinion  on  the  subject,  it  is  not  a  little 
strange  and  mortifying,  that  there  should  still  be  a  party 
in  this  country,  who  consider  those  great  transactions 
under  a  ditferent  aspect; — who  look  with  jealousy  and 
grudging  up<»n  all  that  has  been  done  for  the  advance- 
ment of  freedom;  and  think  the  splendoiir  of  the  late 
events  considerably  tarnished  by  tnose  stipulations  for 


natiotial  liberty,  which  form  to  other  eyos  tlicir  most 
glorious  and  happy  feature.  We  do  not  say  this  invidi- 
ously, nor  out  of  any  spirit  of  faction  :  But  the  fact  is 
unquestionable; — and  it  is  worth  while  both  to  record 
and  to  try  to  accoimt  for  it.  An  arrangement,  whicli 
satisfies  all  the  arbitrary  Sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  is 
cordially  adopted  by  the  Monarch  who  is  immediately 
affected  by  it,  is  objected  to  as  too  democratical,  by  a 
mrty  in  this  free  countiy !  The  Autocrator  of  all  the 
iiussias — the  Imperial  Chief  of  the  Germanic  principali- 
ties—  the  Mihtary  Sovereign  of  Prussia^  are  all  agreed 
that  France  sliould  have  a  free  government:  Nav^  the 
King  of  France  himself  is  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the 
same  great  truth ; — and  all  the  world  rejoices  at  its 
ultimate  acknowle<lgment — except  only  the  Tories  of 
England!  Thet}  c^mnot  conceal  their  mortification  at 
this  final  triumph  of  the  popular  cause;  and,  while  they 
rejoice  at  the  restoration  of  the  King  to  the  throne  of 
his  ancestors,  and  the  recal  of  his  loyal  uoliility  to  their 
ancient  honours,  are  evidently  not  a  little  hurt  at  the 
advantages  which  have  been,  at  the  same  time,  secured 
to  the  l*eoplc.  They  arc  very  glad,  certainly,  to  sec 
Louis  XVI  ir.  on  the  throne  of  Napoleon, — but  they 
would  have  liked  him  better  if  he  had  not  spoken  so 
graciously  to  the  Marshals  of  the  revolution,  —  if  he  had 
not  so  freely  accepted  the  constitution  which  restrained 
his  prerogative, — nor  so  cordially  held  out  the  hand  of 
conciliation  to  all  descriptions  of  his  subjects;  —  if  he 
liad  been  less  magnanimous  in  short,  less  prudent,  and 
less  amiable.  It  would  liave  answered  better  to  their 
ideas  of  a  glorious  restonUion,  if  it  could  have  been  ac- 
complished without  any  conditions ;  and  if  the  Prince 
had  thrown  himself  entirely  into  the  hands  of  those 
bigoted  emigi-ants,  who  aiFect  to  be  displeased  with  his 
acr'q>tance  of  a  limited  crown.  In  their  eyes,  the  thing 
would  have  been  more  complete,  If  the  noblesse  had  been 
restored  at  once  to  all  their  feudal  privileges,  and  the 
church  to  its  ancient  endo^vments.  And  we  cannot  help 
suspecting,  that  they  think  the  loss  of  those  vain  and 
oppressive  tmppings,  but  ill  comi>ensated  by  the  in- 
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creased  dignity  aud  worth  of  tlie  whole  population,  by 
the  equalisation  of  essential  rights,  and  the  provision 
iniule  for  the  free  enjoyment  of  life,  pro|>erty,  and  con- 
science, by  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

Pcrlmps  we  exaggerate  a  little  in  our  representation 
of  sentiments  in  winch  we  do  not  ut  all  concur:  —  But 
certninly,  in  conversation  and  in  common  newspapers  — 
those  light  straws  that  best  show  how  the  wind  sita — 
one  hears  and  sees,  every  day,  things  that  approach  at 
least  to  the  spirit  we  have  attempted  to  delineate, — and 
afford  no  slight  presnnij)tion  of  the  prevalence  of  such 
opinions  as  we  lament.  In  lamenting  them,  however, 
we  would  not  indiscriminately  blame.  —  They  aiv  not 
all  to  be  ascribed  to  a  spirit  of  servility,  or  a  disre- 
gard of  the  ha])piness  of  mankind.  Here,  as  in  other 
heresies,  there  is  an  intermixture  of  errors  that  are  to 
be  pardoned,  and  principles  that  are  to  be  respected. 
There  are  patriotic  prejudices,  and  illusions  of  the 
imagination,  and  misconceptions  from  ignorance,  at 
the  bottom  of  this  unnatural  antipathy  to  freedom  in 
the  citizens  of  a  free  land ;  as  well  as  more  sordid 
interests,  and  more  wilful  perversions.  Some  sturdy 
Englishmen  are  staunch  for  our  monopoly  of  liberty; 
nnd  foci  as  if  it  was  an  insolent  invasion  of  British 
privileges,  for  any  other  nation  to  set  up  a  free  con- 
stitution ! — Others  apprehend  serions  dangers  to  our 
greatness,  if  this  mainspring  and  fountain  of  our  pros- 
perity be  communii-ated  to  other  lands,  —  A  still  greater 
proportion,  wc  believe,  are  infiucnced  by  considerations 
yet  more  fantastical.  —  They  lune  been  so  long  used  to 
consider  the  old  government  of  Fi-ance  as  the  perfect 
model  of  a  feudal  monarchy,  softened  and  adorned  by 
the  refinements  of  modern  society,  that  they  are  quite 
sorry  to  part  with  so  fine  a  specimen  of  chivalrous  man- 
ners and  institutions;  and  look  upon  it,  witli  all  its  cha- 
racteristic and  imposing  acconipaiiimenrs,  of  a  briUiunt 
and  warlike  nobility, — a  gallant  court, — a  gorgeous 
hierarohy, — a  t^ny  and  familiar  vassalage,  M-ith  the  same 
sort  of  feelings  wuh  which  they  would  Iw  apt  to  regard 
the  sumptuous  pageantry  and  splendid  solemnities  of  the 
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(omish  ritual.     They  are  very  good  Protestants  them- 
selves; and  know  too  well  the  value  of  religious  truth 
and  liberty,  to  wish  for  any  less  simple,  or  more  impos- 
ing system  at  home;  but  tlit-y  have  no  objection  that  it 
"lould  exist  among  their  neighbours,  that  their  taste 
'may  be  gratified  by  the  magnificent  spectacles  it  nffords, 
_Hutl  tlieir  imaginations  warmed  with  the  ideas  of  vcne- 
ible  and  pompous  antiquity,  which  it  is  so  well  fitted 
*to  suggest.    The  case  is  nearly  the  same  with  their  ideas 
of  the  old  French  monarchy.    They  have  read  liurke,  till 
leir  fancies  are  somewhat  heated  with  the  picturesque 
i;iL'e   of  tempered   i-oyalty  and   polished  aristocracy, 
rhii'h  he  has  held  out  in  his  splendid  pictures  of  France 
it  was  before  the  revolution ;  and  have  been  so  long 
customed  to  contnist  those  compnriitively  happy  and 
prosperous  days,  with  the  horrors  and  vulgar  atrocities 
~mt  ensued,  that  they  forget  the  many  real  evils  and 
)pressions  of  which  that  brilliant  monarchy  was  pro- 
luctive,  and  think   that   the  succeeding  ahominations 
cannot  be  completely  expiated  till  it  be  restored  as  it 
|firiginally  existed. 

All  these,  and  we  believe  many  other  illusions  of  a 
^milur  nature,  slight  and  fanciful  as  they  may  iippear, 
Dntribute  largely,  we  have  no  doubt,  to  that  pardonable 
eeling  of  dislike  to  the  limitation  of  the  old  monarchy, 
rhicli  we  conceive  to  be  very  discernible  in  a  certain 
irt  of  our  population.  The  great  source  of  that  feei- 
ng, however,  and  that  which  gives  root  and  nourishment 
all  the  rest,  is  the  l^ptorance  which  prevails  in  this 
juntry,  both  of  the  evils  of  arbitrary  government,  and 
>f  the  radical  change  in  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the 
Continent,  which  has  ronJered  it  no  longer  practicable 
its  more  enlightened  quarters.  Our  insular  situation, 
and  the  measure  of  freedom  we  enjoy,  have  done  us  this 
'ojurj';  along  with  the  infinite  g04id  of  which  they  have 
een  the  occasions.  We  do  not  know  either  the  extent 
of  the  misery  and  weakness  produced  by  tyranny,  or  the 
')rce  and  prevalence  of  tiio  conviction  which  has  recently 
risen,  where  they  are  best  known,  that  they  are  no 
longer  to  be  tolerated.     On  the  Continent,  experience 
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has  at  lust  done  far  more  to  enlighten  public  opinion 
upon  these  subjects,  than  reflection  antl  reasonin^i:  in 
this  Island.  There,  nations  have  been  found  irresistihle, 
■when  the  papular  feelino-  was  consulted;  and  absolutely 
impotent  and  indcjfonsible  where  it  liad  been  outraged 
and  disregarded:  And  this  necessity  of  consulting  the 
general  opinion^  has  led,  on  both  sides,  to  a  great  relax- 
ation of  many  of  the  principles  on  which  they  originalh' 
went  to  issue. 

Of  this  change  in  the  terms  o\^  the  question — and 
especially  of  the  great  abatement  which  it  liad  been 
found  necessary  to  make  in  the  jiretensions  of  the  old 
governments,  we  were  generally  but  little  aware  in  this 
country.  Spectators  as  we  have  been  of  the  distant  and 
protracted  contest  between  ancient  institutions  and 
authorities  on  the  one  hand,  and  deraocraticnl  iiniovation 
on  tiie  other,  we  are  apt  sritill  to  look  upon  the  parties  to 
that  contest,  as  occupying  nearly  the  same  positions,  and 
maintaining  the  same  principles,  they  did  at  the  begin- 
ning ;  while  those  who  have  been  nearer  to  the  scene  of 
action,  or  themselves  partakers  of  tiie  fray,  are  aware 
that,  in  the  course  of  that  long  conflict,  each  party  1ms 
been  obliged  to  recede  from  some  of  its  ]»retensions,  and 
to  admit,  in  some  degree,  the  justice  of  those  that  are 
made  against  it.  Here,  where  wc  have  been  but  too  apt 
to  consiiler  the  iniglitv  game  which  has  been  playing  in 
our  sight,  and  partly  at  our  expense,  as  an  occasion  for 
exercising  our  own  party  animosities,  or  seeking  illustra- 
tions for  our  jx'culinr  theories  of  government,  we  arc 
still  as  diametriciilly  opposed,  and  as  keen  in  our  hosti- 
lities, as  ever.  The  controversy  with  us  being  in  a  gn*at 
measure  speculative,  would  lose  its  interest  aud  attrac- 
tion, if  any  thing  like  a  com]iromise  were  admitted ;  and 
we  choose,  therefore,  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  great  and 
^i9iblc  approximation  into  which  time,  and  experience, 
and  necessity,  have  forced  the  actual  combatants.  We 
veriiy  believe,  that,  except  In  the  imaginations  of  English 
politicians,  there  no  longer  exist  in  the  world  any  such 
aristocrats  and  democrats  as  actually  divided  all  Europe 
in  the  early  days  of  the  French  revolution.     Tn  this 
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luntry,   however,  we   still   speak   aiul  hc[  as   if  they 
xistcd;  and  the  champions  oi'  aristocnicy  in  particular, 
continue,  "with  very  few  exceptions,  both  to  maintain 

retensions  that  their  principals  have  long  ago  aban- 
ioned,  and  to  impute  to  their  adversaries,  crimes  and 
absurdities  ^vith  which  they  have  long  ceased  to  be  charge- 
able. To  them,  therefore,  no  other  alternative  has  yet 
presented  itself  but  the  absolute  triumph  of  one  or  other 
of  two  opposite  and  irreconeileable  extremes.  Whatever 
is  taken  from  the  sovereign,  they  consider  as  being  neces- 
sarily given  to  crazy  republicians ;  and  very  naturally 
dislike  all  limitations  of  the  royal  power,  because  they 
are  unable  to  distinguish  them  from  usurj>Qtions  by  the 
avowed  enemies  of  all  subordination.  That  the  I'cal  state 
of  things  has  long  been  extremely  ditferent,  men  of 
reflection  might  have  concluded  from  the  known  prin- 
dples  of  human  nature,  and  men  of  infornuition  must 
have  learned  from  sources  of  undoubted  authority:  But 
no  small  proportion  of  our  zealous  politicians  belong  to 
neither  of  those  classes ;  and  we  ought  not^  perhaps,  to 
wonder,  if  they  are  slow  in  admitting  truths  which  a 
predominating  party  has  so  long  thought  it  for  its 
interest  to  misrepresent  or  disguise.  The  time,  how- 
ever, seems  almost  come,  when  conviction  must  be  forced 
even  ui>on  their  reluctant  understandings,  —  and  by  the 
sort  of  evidence  best  suited  to  their  ca])acity.  They 
would  probably  be  little  moved  by  the  best  arguments 
that  could  1^  addressed  to  them,  and  might  distrust  the 
testimony  of  ordinary  observers;  but  they  cannot  well 
refuse  to  \-ield  to  the  opinions  of  the  great  Sovereigns  of 
the  Continent,  and  nnist  even  give  faith  to  their  pro- 
fessions, when  they  find  them  conhrmed  at  all  points  by 
their  actions.  If  the  establishment  of  a  limited  monarchy 
in  France  would  be  dangerous  to  sovereign  authority  in 
all  the  adjoining  regions,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  that 
it  should  have  met  Avith  the  cordial  approbation  of  the 
Emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia,  and  the  King  of 
Prussia,  in  the  day  of  their  most  brilliant  success ;  or 
that  that  moment  of  triumph  on  the  part  of  the  old 
princes  of  Europe  should  have  been  selected  as  the 
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period  when  the  thrones  of  France,  and  Spain^  aitd 
Holland  were  to  be  surrounded  with  j>ennancnt  limits- 
tions, — imposed  with  their  cordial  assent,  and  we  might 
almost  say,  by  tlieir  hands.  Compared  with,  acts  so 
unequivocal,  all  declarations  may  justly  be  regarded  lu 
insignificant:  but  there  are  declarations  also  to  the  same 
purpose,  — made  freely  and  deliberately  on  occasions  of 
nnpai'allelcd  importance, — and  for  no  other  intelligible 
purpose  but  solemnly  to  announce  to  mankind  the 
generous  principle  on  which  those  mighty  actions  hod 
licon  peribrmed. 

But  while  these  authorities  and  these  considerations 
may  be  expected,  in  due  time,  to  overcome  that  pardon- 
able dislike  to  continental  Uberty  which  arises  from 
ignorance  or  natural  prejudices,  we  will  confess  that  we 
by  no  nieiins  reckon  on  the  total  disap{>earance  of  this 
illiberal  jealousy.  There  is,  and  we  fear  there  wiU 
always  be,  among  us,  a  set  of  persons  who  conceive  it  to 
be  for  their  interest  to  decry  every  thing  that  is  favour- 
abk*  to  liberty,— and  who  arc  guided  only  by  u  regard  to 
their  interest.  In  agovernment  constituted  like  ours,  the 
Court  must  almost  always  be  more  or  less  jealous,  and  per- 
haps justly,  of  tin*  encroachment  of  popular  principley, 
and  disposed  to  show  favour  to  those  who  would  diminish 
the  infiuencu  and  authority  of  such  principles.  Without 
intending  or  wishing  to  render  the  British  cro^vn  alto- 
gether arbitrary,  it  still  seems  to  tiicm  to  be  in  favour  of 
its  constitutional  privileges,  that  arbitrary  monarchies 
should,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  defended ;  and  an  artfid 
apologv  for  tynuuiy  is  gratefully  received  as  an  argu- 
ment a  fortiori  in  sujjport  of  a  vigoi'ous  prerogative* 
The  leadei*s  of  the  party,  therefore,  lean  that  way  ;  and 
their  baser  followers  rush  clamorously  along  it  —  t<^i  the 
very  brink  of  servile  sedition,  and  treason  against  the 
constitution. 

Such  men  no  arguments  will  silence,  and  no  autho- 
rities convert.  It  is  their  profession  to  discredit  and 
oppose  all  that  tends  to  promote  the  freedom  of  man- 
kind ;  and  in  that  vocation  they  will  infallibly  labour,  so 
long  as  it  yields  them  a  profit.     At  the  present  moment, 
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too,  we  have  no  doubt  tliat  their  zeal  is  quickened  by 
their  alarm;  sinc€»  independent  of  the  general  damage 
irhich  the  cause  of  arbitrary  government  must  sustain 
jm  the  events  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  their 
immediate  consequences  in  this  country  are  likely  to  be 
eminently  favourable  to  tlie  interests  of  regulated  hberty 
and  temperate  reform.  Next  to  the  actual  cessation  of 
bloodshed  and  sufteriiig,  indeed,  we  consider  this  to  be 
the  greatest  domestic  heneht  that  we  are  likely  to  reap 
from  the  peace,  —  and  the  circumstance,  in  our  new 
situation,  which  calls  the  loudest  for  our  congratulation. 
We  arc  perfectly  aware,  that  it  is  a  subject  of  regret  to 
many  patriotic  individuals,  that  the  brilliant  successes 
at  whit:h  we  all  rejoice,  should  have  occurred  under  an 
administration  wliich  has  not  manifested  any  extra- 
ordinary dislike  to  abuses,  nor  any  very  cordial  attach- 
jent  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  ;  and  we 
now,  that  it  has  been  an  opinion  pretty  current,  both 
^^'ith  them  and  their  antagonists,  that  those  successes 
rill  fix  them  so  firralv  in  |X)wer,  that  they  will  be 
labled,  if  they  shouUl  be  so  inclined,  to  deal  more 
largely  in  abuses,  and  to  press  more  closely  on  our 
liberties, thananyoftheirpredecessors.  For  our  own  part, 
however,  we  liave  never  been  able  to  see  things  in  this 
inauspicious  light;  —  and  having  no  personal  or  factious 
quarrel  with  our  present  ministers,  are  easily  comforted 
for  the  increased  chance  of  their  continuance  in  office, 
a  consideration  of  those  circumstances  that  must 
ifallibly,  and  under  any  ministry,  operate  to  facilitate 
jfonn,  toiliminish  tlie  power  of  the  Ci'own,  and  to  con- 
~solidatc  the  liberties  of  tlie  nation.  If  our  ivaders  agree 
rith  us  Lu  our  esthnate  of  the  importance  of  these  cir- 
imstances,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  they  will  concur 
general  conclusion. 

the  ^first  place,  then,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  direct 
patronfigc  and  indirect  influence  of  the  Crown  must  be 
most  seriously  and  effectually  al>ri<lged  by  the  reduction 
of  our  unayand  navy,  the  diminution  of  our  taxes,  and, 
gencndly  speaking,  of  all  our  establishments,  upon  the 
ratification  of  peace.     We  liave  thought  it  a  great  deal 
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gained  for  tlic  constitution  of  late  years,  when  we  could 
strike  off  a  few  hundred  tliousanfl  pounds  of  offices  in 
the  gift  of  the  Crown,  that  had  become  useless  or  might 
be  consolidated  ;  —  and  now  the  peace  will,  at  one  blow, 
strike  off  probably  thirty  or  forty  millions  of  goveni- 
ment  expenditure,  ordinary  or  extraordinary.  This 
alone  might  restore  the  balance  of  the  constitution. 

In  the  ne.xt  place,  a  continuance  of  peace  and  prosper-' 
ity  will  naturally  produce  a  greater  mtfusion  of  wealth, 
and  consequently  a  greater  spirit  of  independence  in  the 
body  of  the  people  ;  which,  co-operating  with  the  dimi- 
nished power  of  the  government  to  pix>vide  for  its  baser 
adherents,  must  speedily  thin  the  ranks  of  its  regular 
8up[x)rters,  and  expose  it  far  more  effectually  to  the  con- 
trol of  a  weightier  and  more  impartial  public  opinion. 

In  the  third  place,  the  events  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded, and  the  situation  in  whicli  they  will  leave  us,  will 
take  away  almost  all  those  pretexts  for  resisting  inquiry 
into  abuses,  and  proposals  for  reform,  by  the  help  of 
which,  rather  than  of  any  senous  dispute  on  the  prin- 
ciple, these  important  discussions  have  been  waved  for 
tliesc  last  twenty  years.  "We  shall  no  longer  be  stopped 
with  the  plea  of  its  being  no  fit  time  to  quarrel  ab«mt 
the  little  faults  of  our  constitution,  when  we  are  strug- 
gling vnth  a  ferocious  enemy  for  its  very  existence.  It 
■will  not  now  do  to  tell  us,  that  it  is  both  dangerous  and 
disgraceful  to  show  ourselves  disunited  in  a  season  of 
such  imminent  peril — or  that  all  great  and  patriotic 
minds  should  be  entirely  engrossed  Avith  the  care  of  our 
sjifety,  and  can  have  neither  leisure  nor  energy  to  be- 
stow upon  concerns  less  urgent  or  vital.  The  restoration 
of  peace,  on  the  contrary,  will  soon  leave  us  little  else  to 
do: — and  when  we  have  no  invasions  nor  exjjeditions  — 
nor  coalitions  nor  campaigns  —  nor  even  any  loans  and 
budgets  to  fill  the  minus  of  our  statesmen,  and  the  ears 
of  our  idle  politicians,  we  think  it  almost  certain  that 
questions  of  reform  will  rise  into  paramount  importance, 
and  the  ivdress  of  abuses  become  the  most  intetvsting 
of  public  pursuits.  We  shall  be  once  more  entitled,  too, 
to  make  a  fair  and  natural  appeal  to  the  analogous  acts 
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or  institutions  of  otlier  nations,  without  being  met  with 
tlie  cry  of  revohition  and  democmcy,  or  the  imputation 
>f  abetting  the  proceedings  of  a  sanguinary  despot.  We 
lali  aigain  see  the  abuses  of  old  hereditary  power,  and 
le  evils  of  maladministration  in  legitimate  hands  :  and 
permitted  to  argue  from  them,  without  the  reproach 
disaffection  to  the  general  cause  of  mankind.  Men 
and  things,  in  short,  we  trust,  will  again  receive  their 

tfrue  names  on  a  fair  consideration  of  their  merits  ;  and 
ir  notions  of  political  desert  be  no  longer  confounded 
ay  indiscriminate  praise  of  all  who  are  with  us,  and  into- 
irant  abuse  of  all  who  are  against  us,  in  a  struggle  that 
>uche3  the  sources  of  so  many  passions.  When  we  plead 
)r  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  wc  shall 
io  longer  be  told  that  the  Po])e  is  a  mere  puppet  in  the 
indsof  an  inveterate  foe, — nor  be  deterred  from  protest- 
^against  the  conflagration  of  a  frieiully  capital,  by  the 

Bstion,  that  no  other  means  were  left  to  pi*evcnt  that 

same  foe  from  possessing  himself  of  its  fleet.  Exceptions 
and  extreme  cases,  in  short,  will  no  longer  furnish  the 
ordinary  rules  of  our  conduct ;  and  it  will  be  impossible, 
""  extraneous  arguments,  to  bailie  every  attempt  at  a 
iir  estimate  of  our  public  j)rinciples  and  proceedings. 
These,  wc  think,  are  among  the  necessary  conse- 
quences of  a  peace  concluded  in  such  circumstances  as 
wc  have  now  been  considering ;  and  they  arc  but  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  kindre<l  conseijuences  to  which  it  must 
ifallibly  lead.  If  these  ensue,  however,  and  are  allowed 
produce  their  natural  effects,  it  is  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
3ce  to  us  whether  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Lord  Liver- 
>ol,  or  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Grenville,  are  at  the  head 
'  the  government.  The  former,  indeed,  may  probably 
a  little  uneasy  in  so  new  a  |>osture  of  affairs;  but  they 
will  cither  conform  to  it,  or  abandon  their  posts  in  de- 
To  control  or  alter  it,  will  assuredly  be  beyond 
leir  power. 
With  these  pleasing  anticipations,  we  would  willingly 
close  this  long  leview  of  the  State  and  Prospects  of  the 
European  Commonwealth,  in  its  present  great  crisis,  of 
restoration,  or  of  new  revolutions.     But,  cheering  and 
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beautiful  as  it  is,  and  disposed  as  we  think  we  have  shown 
ourselves  to  look  hopefully  upon  it,  it  is  impossible 
to  shut  our  eyes  on  two  dark  stains  that  appear  on  the 
bright  horizon,  and  seem  already  to  tarnish  the  glories 
with  which  they  are  so  sadly  contrasted.  One  is  of  longer 
standing,  and  perliajjs  of  deeper  dye.  —  But  both  are 
most  painful  deformities  on  the  face  of  so  fair  a  prospect; 
and  may  be  mentioned  with  less  scruple  and  greater 
hope,  from  the  consideration,  that  those  who  have  now 
the  power  of  effacing  them  can  scarcely  be  charged  with 
the  guilt  of  their  production,  and  have  given  strong  in- 
dications of  dispositions  that  must  lead  them  to  wish  for 
their  removal.  We  need  scarcely  give  the  key  to  thesie  ob- 
servations by  naming  the  names  <^ Poland  and  o^Norxcatf. 
Nor  do  we  propose,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  do  much 
more  than  to  name  them.  Of  the  latter,  we  shall  probably 
rx)iitrive  to  speak  fully  on  a  future  occasion.  Of  the 
former,  many  of  our  rejiders  may  think  we  have,  on 
former  occasions,  said  at  least  enough.  Our  zeal  in 
that  cause,  we  know,  has  been  made  matter  of  wonder, 
and  even  of  derision,  among  certain  j)ersons  who  value 
themselves  on  the  character  of  practical  politicians  and 
men  of  tlic  world ;  and  we  have  had  the  satisfaction  of 
listening  to  various  witty  sneers  on  the  mixed  simplicity 
and  extravagance  of  sup{>osing,  that  the  kingdom  of  the 
Poles  was  to  be  rc-est4iblishetl  by  a  dissertation  in  an 
English  journal.  It  would  perhaps  be  enough  to  state, 
that,  independent  of  any  view  to  an  immediate  or  practi- 
cal result  in  other  regions,  it  is  of  some  consequence  to 
keep  the  observation  of  England  alive,  and  its  feelings 
awake,  U|>on  a  subject  of  this  importance:  But  \\c  must 
beg  leave  to  add,  that  such  dissertations  are  humbly 
conceived  to  be  among  the  legitimate  means  by  whicn 
the  English  public  both  instructs  and  expresses  itself; 
and  that  the  opinion  of  the  English  public  is  still  allowed 
to  have  weight  with  its  government ;  which  again  cannot 
well  l>e  supposed  to  be  altogether  without  influence  in 
the  councils  of  its  allies. 

Whatever  becomes  of  Poland,  it  is  most  material,  w« 
think,  that  the   people  of  tfiis   country  should  judge 
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Bomully,  and  feel  rightly,  on  a  maffcr  thnt  touches  on 
principles  of  such  general  application.  But  ever}^  thing 
that  has  passed  since  the  publication  of  our  former  re- 
marks, combines  to  justify  what  we  then  stated;  and  to 
encourage  us  to  make  louder  and  more  energetic  appeals 
to  the  justice  and  ]«rudence  and  magnanimity  of  the 
parties  concerned  in  this  transaction.  The  words  and 
the  deeds  of  Alexander  that  have,  since  that  period, 

issed  into  the  page  of  history'  —  the  principles  ne  haa 
^Bolenmly  pmfessed,  and  the  acts  by  which  he  has  sealed 
that  profession  — entitle  us  to  expect  from  him  a  strain 
of  justice  and  generosity,  which  vulgar  politicians  may 
call  romantic  if  they  please,  but  Avhich  all  men  of  high 
principles  and  enlarged  understanrlings  will  feel  to  be 
not  more  heroic  than  judicious.  AVhile  Poland  remains 
oppressed  and  discontented,  the  \ieiice  of  Europe  will 
always  be  at  the  mercy  of  any  ambitious  or  intriguing 
power  that  may  think  tit  to  rouse  its  vast  and  warlike 

^pulation  with  the  vain  promise  of  independence ;  while 
IS  perfectly  manifest  that  those,  by  whom  alone  that 
promise  could  l>e  eftectually  kept,  would  gain  prodi- 
riously,  l>oth  in  security  and  in  substantial  influence, 
its  faithful  performance.     It  is  not,  however,  for  the 

lere  name  of  independence,  nor  for  the  lost  glories  of 
fcn  ancient  and  honourable  existence,  that  the  people  of 
Toland  are  thus  eager  to  array  themselves  in  any  despe- 
rate strife  of  which  this  may  be  proclaimed  as  the  prize. 
We  have  shown  in  our  last  number,  the  substantial  and 

itolerable  evils  which  this  extinction  of  their  national 
lignify  —  this  sore  and  unmerited  wound  to  their  na- 
^bonal  pride,  has  necessarily  occasioned ;  And  thinking, 
as  we  do,  that  a  people  without  the  feelings  of  national 
pride  and  public  duty  must  be  a  j>eople  without  energy 
and  without  enjoyments,  we  apprehend  it  to  be  at  any 
rate  indisputable,  in  the  present  instfince,  that  the  cir- 
cumstances which  have  dissolved  their  political  being, 

ive  struck  also  at  the  root  of  their  individual  happiness 

ul  prosperity ;  and  that  it  is  not  merely  the  unjust  dc- 
Itrijcf  ion  of  an  ancient  kingdom  that  we  lament,  but  tho 
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condemnation  of  fifteen  millions  of  human  beings  to  un- 
profitable and  unparalleled  misery. 

But  though  these  are  the  considerations  by  which  the 
feelings  of  private  individuals  are  most  naturally  affected, 
it  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  all  the  principles  on 
which  the  great  fabric  of  national  independence  con- 
fessedly rests  in  Europe,  are  involved  in  the  decision  of 
this  question  ;  and  that  no  one  nation  can  be  secure  in 
its  separate  existence,  if  all  the  rest  do  not  concur  in 
disavowing  the  maxims  which  were  acted  upon  in  the 
partition  of  Poland,  It  is  not  only  mournful  to  see  the 
scattered  and  bleeding  members  of  that  unhappy  state 
still  palpitating  and  agonizing  on  the  spot  where  it  lately 
stood  erect  in  youtmiil  vigour  and  beauty;  but  it  is 
unsafe  to  breathe  the  noxious  vapours  which  this  melan- 
choly spectacle  exhales.  The  wholesome  neighbourhood 
is  poisoned  by  their  diffusion  ;  and  every  independence 
within  their  range,  sickens  and  is  endangered  by  the 
contagion. 
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(Febbuary,  1811.) 

etch  of  the  Right  Hon,  IViWam  P^ttidhntHt  in  (he  House  of 
Commons^  Mtit/  26.  1809,  on  Mr.  Cuncens  JiiU,  **  for  U'tter 
sfcuring  the  Intfepentience  and  Purity  of  Parliament j  by  pre- 
venting the  procuring  or  obtaining  of  Seats  by  eorrtipt  Practices* 
8vo.pj).43.     London:  1810.' 

Mii.  WixDHAM,  the  most  high-minded  niid  incorruptible 
of  living  men,  can  see  noliarm  in  selling  seats  in  par- 

Jiainent  openly  to  the  highest  bidder,  or  for  excluding 
lublic  tnists  generally  from  the  money  market  ;  and  is 
3f  opinion  that  political  influence  arising  from  property 
should  be  disposed  of  like  other  property.  Jt  will  be 
readily  supposed  tliat  we  do  not  assent  to  any  part  of 
this  doctrine;  and  indeed  we  must  beg  leave  to  say,  that 
to  us  it  is  no  sort  of  argument  for  the  sale  of  seats,  to 
contend  that  sucli  a  transference  is  no  worse  than  the 
ssession  of  the  property  trjinsferred ;  and  to  ixnnind 
that  he  who  objects  to  men  selling  their  influence, 

"must  be  against  their  having  it  to  sell.  We  are  deci- 
iedly  against  their  having  it — to  sell!  and,  as  to  what  is 
Sere  considered  as  the  nere.ssaiy  influence  of  property 

^ver  elections,  we  should  think  there  could  be  no  great 
difficulty  in  dniwing  the  line  between  the  legitimate, 
harmless,  and  even  l>cneficial  use  of  pi-oi>erty,  even  as 
connected  with  elections ;  and  its  direct  employment  for 
the  purchase  of  parliameiitaiy  influence.      Almost  all 

"'jen  —  indeed,  we  think,  all  men — admit,  that  same  line 
to  be  dra^Ti; — that  the  political  influence  of  property 

•  Thf  piw^ing  of  tlie  Reform  Rill  lias  antir/uated  niurli  of  the  difl- 
cu<i!iion  in  tbii*  article,  a.«  originally  written  ;  and  a  confiderablc  portion 
of  it  18  now,  for  tbia  reason,  omitted,     itut  it  also  coutaina  answers  to 

w?  systematic  apulogiets  of  corruption,  und  opponents  of  reform  prin- 
tfples — which  arc  appliniMc  to  all  timc^,  und  nil  conditions  of  society  ; 

h]  of  which  recent  pventa  ami  discussions  iwern  to  sliow  that  the  prc- 

nt  generation  may  still  need  to  be  reminded. 

«  4 
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should  be  confined  to  that  which  is  essential  to  its  use 
and  enjoyment ; — and  that  penalties  should  be  inflicted, 
when  it  is  dii-ectly  applied  to  the  purchase  of  votes; 
though  that  is  perhaps  the  only  case  in  which  the 
law  can  interfere  vindictively,  without  introducing  far 
greater  evils  than  those  which  it  seeks  to  remedy. 

To  those  Avho  are  already  familiar  with  the  facts  and 
the  reasonings  that  bear  upon  this  great  question,  these 
brief  suggestions  will  probably  be  sufficient ;  but  there 
are  many  to  whom  the  subject  will  require  a  little  more 
explanation ;  and  for  whose  use,  at  all  events,  the  argu- 
ment must  be  a  little  more  opened  up  and  expanded. 

If  men  were  perfectly  wise  and  virtuous,  they  would 
stand  in  no  need  either  of  Government  or  of  Represent- 
atives; and,  therefore,  if  they  do  need  them,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  their  choice  will  not  be  influenced  by  con- 
sidemtions  of  duty  or  wisdom  alone.  We  may  assume  it 
as  an  axiom,  therefore,  however  the  purists  may  be 
scandalized,  that,  even  in  political  elections,  some  other 
feelings  will  necessarily  have  play ;  and  that  passions, 
and  prejudices,  and  personal  interests  will  always  inter- 
fere, to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  with  the  liigher  dictates 
of  patriotism  and  philanthropy.  Of  these  sinister  mo- 
tives, individual  interest,  of  course,  is  the  strongest  and 
most  steady ;  and  wealth  being  its  most  common  and 
appropriate  object,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  the  |X)S- 
session  of  property  should  bestow  some  politicjil  influence. 
The  question,  therefore,  is,  whether  tnis  influence  can 
ever  be  safe  or  tolerable — or  whether  it  be  possible  to 
mark  the  limits  at  whicli  it  becomes  so  pernicious  as  to 
justify  legislative  coercion.  Now,  we  are  so  far  from 
tliinking,  with  Mr.  AA'indham,  that  there  is  no  room  for 
any  distinction  in  this  matter,  that  we  are  inclined  on 
the  whole,  to  be  of  opinion,  that  what  we  would  term 
tlie  natural  and  inevitable  influence  of  property  in  elec- 
tions, is  not  only  safe,  but  salutary  ;  while  its  artificial 
and  corrupt  influence  is  among  the  most  pernicious  and 
reprehensible  of  all  political  abuses. 

The  natural  influence  of  property  is  that  which  results 
spontaneously  from  its  ordinary  use  and  expenditure, 
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id  canuot  well  be  misunderstood.     That  a  man  who 
spends  a  large  income  in  the  place  of  his  residence 
—  who  subscril>Gs  handsomely  for  building  bridges,  hos- 
pitals, and  assembly-rooms,  and  genei*ally  to  all  works 
of  public  charity  or  accommodation  in  the  neic!^hl>our- 
hood — and  who,  moreover,  keeps  tlie  best  table  for  the 
gentry,  and  has  the  largest  accounts  with  the  tradesmen 
—will,  without  thinking  or  caring  about  the  matter, 
acquire  more  influence,  and  iind  more  people  ready  to 
oblige   him,  than   a  pooi*er  man,  of  equal  virtue  and 
talents — is  a  fact,  which  we  are  as  little  inclined  to  de- 
plore, as  to  call  in  question.     Xeitlier  does  it  cost  us  any 
pang  to  reflect,  that,  if  such  a  man  was  desirous  of  re- 
presenting the  borough  in  which  he  resided,  or  of  having 
it  represented  by  his  son  or  his  brother,  or  some  dear  and 
intimate   friend,   liis  recommendation  would  go  much 
farther  with  the  electors  than  a  respectable  certificate 
of  extraordinary  worth  and  abilities  in  an  opposing  can- 
didate. 

Such  an  influence  as  tliis,  it  would  evidently  be  quite 
iabsui*d  for  any  legislature  to  tliiidc  of  interdicting,  or 
Bvcn  for  any  reformer  to  attempt  to  discredit.  In  the 
fir.'it  place,  because  it  is  foundix!  in  the  very  nature  of 
jnen  and  of  hiunan  affairs,  and  could  not  possibly  be  pre- 
vented, or  considerably  weakened,  by  any  thing  short  of 
an  universal  regeneration;  secondly^  iM^cuuse,  though 
origiuttting  from  property,  it  does  by  no  means  imply 
either  the  baseness  of  venality,  or  the  guilt  of  corrup- 
tion; but  rests  Infinittdy  more  upon  feelings  of  vanity, 
and  S(X'ial  instinctive  sympathy,  than  upon  any  conscious- 
^ppess  of  dependence,  or  paltry  expectations  of  poi*sonal 
^V*mnlumcnt;  and  thirdh/^  because,  taking  men  as  they 
actually  are,  this  mixed  feeling  is,  upon  the  whole,  both 
a  safer  and  a  Ix^tter  feeling  than  the  greater  part  of 
those,  to  the  influence  of  which  they  would  be  aban- 
doned, if  this  should  be  destroyed.  If  the  question  were 
always,  whether  a  man  of  wealth  and  family,  or  a  man 
of  sense  and  virtue,  should  have  the  greatest  influence, 
it  would  no  doubt  be  desirable  that  the  preponderance 
should  be  given  to  moral  and  intellectual  merit.     Hut 
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this  is  by  no  means  the  true  state  of  the  contest; — and 
when  the  question  is  between  the  influence  of  property 
and  the  influence  of  intriguing  ambition  and  turbulent 
jxypularity,  we  own  that  we  are  glad  to  find  the  former 
most  frequently  prevalent.  In  ordinary  life,  and  in 
common  aftairs,  this  natural  and  indirect  influence  of 
pro[>erty  is  vast  and  infallible,  even  upon  the  best  and 
most  cnlifjhtened  part  of  the  community ;  and  nothing 
can  conduce  so  surely  to  the  stability  and  excellence  of 
a  political  constitution,  as  to  make  it  rest  upon  the  ge- 
neral principles  that  i-egulate  the  conduct  of  the  better 
part  of  the  individuals  who  live  under  it,  and  to  attach 
them  to  their  government  by  the  same  feelings  which 
ensure  their  aflection  or  submission  in  their  private 
caI>acit3^  There  could  be  no  security',  in  short,  either 
for  proi)erty,  or  for  an}^  thing  else,  in  a  country  where 
the  possession  of  property  did  not  bestow  some  political 
influence. 

Tliis,  then,  is  the  natural  influence  of  property; 
which  we  would  not  only  tolerate,  but  encourage.  We 
must  now  endeavour  to  explain  that  corrupt  or  artificial 
influence,  which  we  conceive  it  to  be  our  duty  by  all 
means  to  resist  and  repress.  Under  this  name,  we  would 
comprehend  all  wilful  and  direct  cmploj-raent  of  pro- 
perty to  purchase  or  obtain  jxditical  power,  in  whatever 
form  the  transaction  might  be  embodied :  but,  with  re- 
ference to  the  more  common  cases,  we  shall  exemplify 
only  in  the  instances  of  purchasing  votes  by  bribery,  or 
holding  the  property  of  those  votes  distinct  from  any 
other  property,  and  selling  and  transferring  this  for  n 
price,  like  any  other  marketable  commodity.  All  such 
practices  are  stigmatised,  in  common  language  and  in 
common  feelings,  as  corrupt  and  discreditable ;  and  the 
slightest  reflection  upon  their  principles  and  their  con- 
sequences, will  show,  that  wliile  they  tend  to  debase  the 
character  of  all  who  are  concerned  in  them,  they  lead 
directly  to  the  subversion  of  all  that  is  valuable  in  a 
representative  system  of  government.  That  they  may, 
in  some  cases,  be  combined  with  that  indirect  and  legiti- 
mate influence  of  pi'operty  of  which  we  have  just  been 
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Bpcaking,  and,  in  others,  be  insidiously  engrafted  upon 
it,  it  is  impossible  to  deny ;  but  that  they  are  clearly 

Pstinguishablc  from  the  genuine  fruits  of  that  influence, 
)th  in  their  moral  character  and  their  political  effects, 
e  conceive  to  be  equally  indisputable. 
Upon   the   subject   ol   direct  bribeiy   to   individual 
voters,  indeed,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  say  any 
thing.     The  law,  and  the  feeling  of  all  mankind,  have 
marked  that  practice  with  reprobation ;  and  even  Mr. 
Windham,  in  the  wantonness  of  his  controversial  scep- 
ticism, does  not  pretend  to  say,   that  the  law  or  the 
^rfeeling  is  erroneous,  or  that  it  would  not  be  better  that 
^R>oth  should,  if  possible,   be   made  still  stronger  than 
they  are. 

Setting  this  aside,  however,  the  great  practical  evils 
that  are  supfwsed  to  result  from  tne  influence  of  pro- 
IK?rty  in  the  elections  of  this  country,  are,  Ist,  that  the 

E presentation  of  certain  boroughs  is  entirely,  necessarily 
id  per|>etuall)',  at  the  disposal  of  certain  families,  so  as 
be  familiarly  considered  as  a  part  of  their  rightful 
jM'operty ;  and  2ndly,  that  certain  other  boroughs  are 
held  and  managed  by  corrupt  agents  and  jobbers,  for 
HUie  express  purpose  of  Iwing  sold  for  a  price  in  ready 
^•inoney,  cither  through  the  intervention  of  the  Treasury', 
or  directly  to  the  candidate.  That  both  these  are  evils 
and  deformities  in  our  syst<?m  of  representation,  we 
readily  admit;  though  by  no  means  to  the  same  extent, 
leading  to  the  same  effects,  or  produced  by  the  operation 
of  the  same  causes. 

With  regard  to  the  boroughs  that  are  permanently  in 
poesession  of  certain  great  proprietors,  these  are,  for  the 
most  part,  sucli  sniall  or  decayed  places,  as  have  fallen, 
almost  insensibly,  under  their  control,  in  consequence  of 

Khc  extension  of  their  possessions,  and  the  decline  of  the 
population.  Considered  in  thislight,  itdoesnotappearthat 
hey  can,  Avith  any  propriety,  be  regarded  either  as  scenes 
of  criminal  corruption,  or  as  examples  of  the  reprehensible 
H  influence  of  property.   If  a  plac«  which  still  retains  ( how- 
Bever  absurdly)  the  right  of  sending  nienihers  to  ]>arlia- 
znent,  comes  to  be  entirely  defK)pulated,  like  Old  Sarum,  it 
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is  iinix)S9ible  to  suppose  that  the  nomination  of  its  mem- 
bers should  vest  in  any  one  but  the  Proffrietor  of  the 
spot  to  which  the  right  is  attached  :  and»  even  where  the 
decay  is  less  complete  than  in  this  instance,  still,  if  any 
great  family  has  gmdually  acquired  the  greater  j>art  of 
the  property  from  which  the  right  of  voting  is  derived, 
it  is  equally  impossible  to  hold,  that  there  is  any  thing 
corrupt  or  reprehensible  in  its  availing  itself  of  this  iu- 
fluence.  Cases  of  this  sort,  therefore,  we  arc  inclined  to 
consider  as  cases  of  the  fair  influence  of  property ;  and 
though  we  admit  them  to  be  both  contradictory  to  the 
general  scheme  of  the  constitution,  and  subversive  of 
some  of  its  most  important  principles,  we  think  they  are 
to  be  regarded  as  flaws  and  irregularities  brought  on 
by  time  and  the  course  of  events,  rather  than  as  abuser 
introduced  by  the  vices  and  corruptions  of  men.  The 
remedy — and  we  certainly  think  a  very  obvious  and 
proper  remedy — would  be,  to  take  the  right  of  election 
ft-om  all  places  so  small  and  insignificant  as  to  have  thus 
become,  in  a  great  measui*c,  the  property  of  an  individual 
—  not  to  rail  at  the  individual  who  avails  himself  of  the 
influence  hiseparable  from  such  proj>erty — or  to  dream 
of  restraining  him  in  its  exercise,  by  unjust  penalties 
and  impossible  reflations. 

The  great  evil,  however,  is  in  the  other  description  of 
boroughs  —  tliose  that  are  held  by  agents  orjobljers,  by  a 
very  different  tenure  from  that  of  great  proprietors  and 
benefactors,  and  are  regularly  disjx^sed  of  by  them, 
at  every  election,  for  a  price  paid  down,  either  through 
the  mediation  of  the  ministry,  or  without  any  such 
mediation  :  a  part  of  this  price  Iwing  notoriously  applied 
bv  such  agents  in  direct  bribes  to  individual  voters  —  and 
tfie  remainder  taken  to  themselves  as  the  lawful  profits 
of  tlie  transaction.  Now,  without  going  into  any  sort  of 
detiiil,  we  think  we  might  at  once  venture  to  ask,  whe- 
ther it  be  possible  for  any  man  to  shut  his  eyes  upon  the 
individual  infamy  and  the  public  hazard  that  are  in- 
volved in  these  last-mentioned  proceedings,  or  for  one 
moment  to  confound  them,  even  in  his  imagination,  with 
the  iitnoceut  and  salutary  influence  that  ia  inseparable 
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from  the  possession  and  expenditure  of  large  property? 
The  difference  between  them,  is  not  less  than  between  the 
influence  which  youth  and  manly  beauty^  aided  by  acts  of 
generosity  and  pnxjfs  of  honourable  intentions  may  at- 
tain over  an  object  of  affection,  and  the  control  that  may 
be  acquired  by  the  arts  of  a  hateful  procui-ess,  and  by  her 
trmnsferred  to  an  object  of  natunil  disgust  and  aversion. 
The  one  is  founded  upon  principles  which,  if  they  are  not 
the  most  lofty  or  infallible,   arc  still  among  the  most 
amiable  that  belong  to  our  iinj>erfect  nature,  and  leads 
to  consequences  eminently  favourable  to  the  harmony 
and  stability  of  our  social  institutions  ;  while  the  other 
can  only  be  obtained  by  working  with  the  basest  instru- 
ments on  the  basest  passions ;  and  tends  directly  to  sap 
the  foundations  of  private  honour  and  public  freedom, 
and  to  dissolve  tlic  kiuilly  cement  by  which  nature  her- 
self has  knit  society  together,  in  the  bonds  of  human 
s\Tnpathy,  and  mutual  trust  and  dependence.     To  say 
tiiat  both  sorts  of  influence  are  derived  from  property, 
and  are  therefore  to   be  considered  as   identical,  is  a 
sophism  scarcely  more  ingenious,  than  that  which  would 
confound  the  occupations  of  t!ie  highwayman  and  the 
honourable  merchant,  because  the  object  of  both  was 
gain;  or  M'hicii  sliould  assume  the  pliih^sophical   prin- 
ciple, that  all  voluntary  actions  arc  dictatetl  by  a  view 
to  ultimate  gratification,  in  order  to  prove  that  there 
was  no  distinction  between  vice  and  virtue;  and  that 
the  felon,  who  was  led  to  execution  amidst  the  execra- 
tions of  an  indignant  multitude,  was  truly  as  meritorious 
as  the  patriot,   to  whom  his  grateful  country  decreed 
unen\*ied  honours  for  its  deliverance  from  tyranny.  The 
truth   is,   that  there  is  nothing  more  dangerous  than 
those  metaphysical  inquiries  into  the  ultimate  constitu- 
ents of  merit  or  delinquency  ;  and  that,  in  every  thing 
that  IS  connected  with  practice,  and  especially  with  pub- 
lic conduct,  nowise  man  ^vill  ever  employ  sucn  an  analy- 
tical process  to  counteract  the  plain  intimations  of  con- 
science and  common  sense,  unless  for  the  purpose    of 
confounding  an  antag»3nist,  or  perplexing  a  discussion, 
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to  the  natural  result  of  which  he  is  unfriendly  on  olhef 
principles. 

But  if  the  practices  to  which  we  are  alludin*^  be 
clearly  base  juid  unworthy  in  the  eyes  of  all  upright  and 
hoiiounible  men,  and  most  pregnant  with  public  danger 
in  the  eyes  of  all  thinking  and  intelligent  in«n,  it  niunt 
appear  still  more  strange  to  find  them  defended  on  the 
score  of  tlicir  Antiquity,  tlian  on  that  of  tlieir  supposed 
affinity  to  practices  that  ai^e  held  to  be  innocent.  Yet 
the  old  cry  of  Innovation!  has  been  raised,  witli  more 
than  usual  vehemence,  against  those  who  offer  the  most 
cautious  hints  for  their  correction  ;  and  even  Mr.  Wiml- 
ham  has  not  di8<lained  to  seek  some  aid  to  his  argument 
from  a  mtsa])plication  of  the  soriy  commonplaces  about 
the  antiquity  and  beauty  of  our  constitution,  and  the 
hazard  of  meddling  at  all  Avith  that  under  which  we 
have  so  long  enjoyed  so  much  glory  an<i  happiness.  (.)f 
the  many  good  answers  that  may  be  made  to  all  argu- 
ments of  this  cliaractcr,  we  shall  content  ourselves  vn,x\\ 
one,  which  seems  sufficiently  conclusive  and  simple. 

The  abuses,  ofwhich  we  complain,  are ?i0^oW,  but  recent; 
and  those  who  seek  to  correct  them,  are  not  iiuiovating 
upon  the  constitution,  but  seeking  to  prevent  innovation. 
The  pnictice  of  jobbing  in  boroughs  was  scarcely  known 
at  all  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century ;  and  was  not 
systematized,  nor  carried  to  any  VQxy  formidable  extent^ 
till  within  the  last  forty  years.  At  all  events,  it  most 
(•ertainly  was  not  in  the  contemplation  of  those  by  whom 
the  IVfune  of  our  constitution  was  laid;  and  it  is  con- 
fessedly a  perversion  and  abuse  of  a  sj'stem,  devised  and 
established  for  \ery  opposite  purposes.  Let  any  man 
a?*k  liiniself,  whether  such  a  scheme  of  representation,  as 
is  now  actually  in  practice  in  many  parts  of  this  country, 
cjin  bo  supposed  to  have  been  intended  by  those  who 
laid  the  foundations  of  our  free  constitution,  or  reared 
upon  them  the  proud  fabric  of  our  liberties  ?  Or  let 
him  ask  himself,  whether,  if  we  were  now  de\'ising  a 
system  of  representation  for  such  a  country  as  England, 
there  is  any  human  being  who  would  recommend  the 
adoption  of  the  system  that   is  practically  established 
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among  us  at  this  moment, — a  system  under  which  tifty 
or  sixty  membei"S  should  be  returned  by  twenty  or  thirty 
paltrj'  and  bi'tjfi;arly  hamlets,  ditrnified  witli  the  name  of 
b<:>rough8;  while  twenty  or  thirty  great  and  opulent 
to^vns  had  no  representation ; — and  wliere  upwards  of 
a  hundred  more  publicly  bought  their  scats,  partly  by 
a  promise  of  indiscriminate  support  to  the  minister, 
and  partly  by  a  sum  paid  downi  to  persons  who  had 
no  natural  influence  over  the  electors,  and  controlled 
them  notoriously,  either  by  direct  bribery,  or  as  the 
agents  of  ministerial  corruption?  If  it  be  clear,  how- 
ever, that  such  a  state  of  things  is  in  itself  inde- 
fensible, it  is  still  clearer  that  it  is  not  the  state  of 
things  which  is  required  by  the  true  principles  of  the 
constitution ;  that,  in  jx)int  of  fact,  it  neither  did  nor 
could  exist  at  the  time  when  that  constitution  was  esta- 
blished ;  and  that  its  correction  would  be  no  irmovation 
on  that  constitution,  but  a  beneficial  restoration  of  it, 
both  in  principle  and  in  practice. 

If  some  of  tlie  main  pillars  of  our  mansion  have 
been  thrown  down,  ia  it  a  dangerous  innovation  to  rear 
them  up  again?  If  the  roof  has  gro\vn  too  heavy  for 
the  building,  by  recent  and  injinlicious  superstructures, 
is  it  an  innovation,  if  wc  cither  take  them  down,  or 
strengthen  the  supports  u]x>n  which  they  depend?  If 
the  waste  of  time,  and  the  elements,  liave  crumbled  away 
a  jwirt  of  the  foundation,  does  it  sliow  a  disregard  to  the 
safety  of  the  whole  pile,  if  we  widen  the  basis  upon  which 
it  rests,  and  endeavour  U)  place  it  ufwn  deeper  and 
firmer  materials?  If  the  rats  have  eaten  a  way  into  the 
stores  and  the  cellars ;  or  if  knavish  servants  have  opened 
private  and  unauthorised  communications  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  I'abric,  does  it  indeed  indicate  a  disiwsition 
to  impair  the  comfort  and  security  of  tlie  alx)ae,  that 
we  are  anxious  to  stop  up  those  holes,  and  to  build 
across  those  new  and  suspicious  approaches? — Is  it  not 
obvious,  in  short,  in  all  such  cases,  that  the  only  true 

f  levators  are  Guilt  and  Time;  and  that  they  who  seek 
repair  what  time  has  Avasted,  and  to  restore  what 
guilt  has  destroyed,  are  still  more  unequivocally  the  ene- 
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miea  of  innovation,  than  of  abase?  Those  who  are  most 
aware  of  the  importance  ci  refonn,  are  also  most  aware 
of  the  hazards  of  any  theoretical  or  untried  change ;  and, 
while  they  strictly  confine  their  efforts  to  the  restitution 
of  what  aU  admit  to  have  been  in  the  orig^al  plan  of 
our  representation,  and  to  have  formed  a  most  essential 
Tiart  of  that  plan,  may  reasonably  hope,  whatever  other 
charjfes  they  may  encounter,  to  escape  that  of  a  love  of 
innovation. 

There  is  another  topic,  on  which  Mr.  Windham  has 
dwelt  at  very  great  length,  which  appears  to  us  to  bear 
ii\iiXi  less  on  the  merits  of  the  question,  than  this  of  the 
iiiitiqnity  of  our  constitution.  The  abuses  and  corrup- 
tions which  Mr.  Curwen  aimed  at  correcting,  ought  not, 
lii*  says,  to  be  charged  to  the  account  of  ministers  or 
members  of  Parliament  alone.  The  greater  part  of  them 
lx)th  originate  and  end  with  the  people  themselves, — are 
HUiiiX^'Hfod  by  their  baseness  and  self-interest  and  termi- 
nate ill  their  corrupt  gain,  with  very  little  voluntary  sin, 
mul  frequently  with  very  little  advantage  of  any  sort  to 
ininJKtors  or  candidates.  Now,  though  it  is  impossible 
Ui  forget  what  Mr.  Windham  has  himself  said,  of  the  dis- 
gnu'oful  abuses  of  patronage  committed  by  men  in  power, 
for  tluMr  own  individual  emolument*,  yet  we  are  inclined, 
upon  the  whole,  to  admit  the  truth  of  this  statement. 
It  is  wliat  wc  have  always  thought  it  our  duty  to  point 
out  to  the  notice  of  those  who  can  see  no  guilt  but  in 
the  envied  possessors  of  dignity  and  power;  and  forms, 
IndctHl,  the  very  basis  of  the  answer  we  have  repeatedly 
HtltMiiptod  to  give  to  those  Utopian  or  factious  reformers, 
whoso  int<jinperftnce  has  done  more  injury  to  the  cause 

•  •*  With  rt^fiiKvl  to  thi^  abuse  of  patronage,  one  of  those  by  which 
the  tiilor»»Hli»  of  roimlrios  dts  in  reality,  most  suffer,  I  perfectly  agree, 
tliAl  it  IK  likowine  one,  of  which  the  government,  properly  so  called, 
(hm  it  to  Kftv,  p<'nmn»  in  the  highest  offices,  are  as  likely  to  be  goilty, 
iiM<l,  f\-^yn\  thoir  op|H>rtunitie,s  more  likely  to  be  guilty,  than  any  others. 
An<t  iKHhihir,  in  |>i>int  of  fact,  can  exceed  the  greediness,  the  selfishness, 
llii<  inHAtinblo  vomoity,  the  profligate  disregard  of  all  claims  from  merit 
uv  >i>v\i(N>ii,  that  wo  of)on  see  in  persons  in  high  official  stations,  when 
piM\i(linff  fur  thomm^lvcs  their  relations  or  dependants.  lam  as  little 
ihxp'vxfil  AM  any  one  to  defend  them  in  tliis  conduct.  Let  it  be  repro- 
ImitMl  ill  tonnK  an  hanth  as  any  one  pleases,  and  much  more  so  than  it 
iNmttnonly  i*." — S/mwA,  p.  28, 
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if  refonii,  than  all  the  sophistry  and  nil  thu  corruption 
4*  their  opponents.     But,   though   we  admit  the  pre- 
ises  of   Mr,   Windliam's  argument,  avc  must  utterly 
eny  his  conclusions.     When  \vc  admit  that  a  part  of 
the  j>eople  is  venal  and  corrupt,  ils  well  as  its  I'ulers,  we 
really  cannot  see  tiiat  we  admit  any  thin;?  in  defence,  or 
even  in  palliation,  of  venality  and  corruption  :  —  Nor  can 
we  inm^ne,  how  that  melanclioly  and  most  humiliating 
fact  can  help  in  the  least  to  make  out  that  corruption 
is   not    an    immoral  and  pcniielous  practice ;  —  not   a 
lum  inse,  as  Mr,  Windham  has  been  pleased  to  assert, 
nor  even  a  practice  which  it  would  be  just  and  expe- 
dient, if  it  were  practicable,  to  repress  and  abolish  !    The 
only  just  inference  froni  the  fact  is,  that  ministers  and 
members  of  Parliament  are  not  the  only  guilty  persons 
in  the  tratJic; — and  that  all  remedies  M'ill  be  inefficient, 
Inch  are  not  capable   of  being  applied   througli  the 
whole  range  of  the  malady.     It  may  be  a  very  good 
retort  from  the  gentlemen  within  doors  to  the  gentlemen 
ithout;  and  when  tliey  are  reproached  with  not  having 
lean  hands,  it  may  be  very  natural  for  them  to  ask  a 
aglit  of  tliose  of  their  accusers.     Rut  is  this  any  answer 
it  all,  to  those  who  insist  upon  the  iTifamy  and  the  dan- 
gers of  corruption  in  both  quarters  ?     (>r,  is  the  evil 
lly  supposed  to  be  less  formidtible,  because  it  appears 
to  be  very  widely  extended,  and  to  be  the  fair  subject, 
ot  only  of  reproach,  l>ut  of  recrimination  ?   The  seat  of 
.he  malady,  and  its  extent,  may  indeed  vary  our  opinion 
las  to  the  natun.*  of  the  remedy  which  ouglit  to  be  admi- 
istered ;  but  the  knowl(*dge  that  it  has  pervaded  more 
ital  parts  that  one,  certainly  should  not  lead  us  to 
,hink  tiiat  no  remedy  whatever  is  needed — or  to  con- 
'aider  the  symptoms  as  too  slight  to  require  any  parti- 
cular attention. 

But,  though  we  differ  thus  radically  from  ^Ir.  Wind- 

hiini  in  our  estimate  of  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  this 

ivU,  wc    have   already   said,  that   we  are   disposed    to 

concur  with  him  in  disapprnving  of  the  measures  which 

have  been  lately  projwsed  for  their  correction.     The  bill 

f  Mr.  Curwen,  and  all  bills  that  aim  only  at  repressing 
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the  ultimate  traffic  in  seats,  by  pains  and  penalties  to  be 
imposed  on  those  immediately  concerned  in  the  transac- 
tion, appears  to  us  to  Ijegin  at  the  wrong  end, — and  lo 
aim  at  repressing  a  result  which  may  be  regarded  as 
necessary,  so  h>ng  as  the  causes  which  led  to  it  are 
allowed  to  subsist  in  undiminished  vigour.  It  is  like 
tiying  to  save  a  valley  from  being  flooded,  by  buildings 
paltry  dam  across  the  gatheretl  torrents  that  flow  into  it. 
The  only  effect  is,  that  they  will  ultimately  make  their 
way,  by  a  more  de5tructivc  channel,  to  worse  devastation. 
The  true  policy  is  to  drain  the  feeding  rills  at  their  foun- 
tains or  to  provide  another  vent  for  the  stream,  before  it 
reaches  the  declivity  by  which  the  flat  is  commanded. 
While  the  snirit  of  corruption  is  uncliecked,  and  even 
fostered  in  the  bosom  of  tne  country,  the  iutei*diction  of 
the  common  market  will  only  throw  the  trade  into  the 
hands  of  the  more  ])rofligate  and  daring, — or  give  a 
monopoly  to  the  privileged  and  protected  ilealings  of 
Administration ;  and  the  evil  will  in  lx)th  ways  l)e 
aggravated,  instead  of  being  relieved. 

We  cannot  now  stop  to  point  out  the  actual  evils 
to  which  this  corruption  gives  rise:  or  even  to  dwell 
on  the  means  by  which  we  think  it  might  be  made 
more  tliflicult ;  though  among  these  we  conceive  the 
most  efficacious  would  obviously  be,  to  rrmltiply  tlie 
numbers,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  raise  the  qualihcA- 
tion  of  voters  —  to  take  away  the  right  of  election 
from  decayed,  inconsiderable,  and  rotten  boroughs;  and 
to  bestow  it  on  large  towns  possessing  various  and 
divided  wealth.  But,  tliougli  the  increased  number  of 
voters  will  make  it  more  difficult  to  brilje  them,  and  their 
greater  opulence  render  them  less  liable  to  be  bribed ; 
still,  we  confess  that  the  chief  benefit  which  we  expect 
from  any  provisions  of  this  sort,  is  the  security  which 
wc  think  they  will  aflbrd  for  the  improvement,  main- 
tenance, and  propagation  of  a  Free  Spirit  among  the 
people — a  feehng  of  a  political  right,  and  of  iiidividudl 
interest,  among  so  great  a  nund>er  of  persons,  as  will 
make  it  not  only  discreditable,  but  umafe,  to  invade 
their  liberties,  or  trespass  upon  their  inghts.  It  is  never 
to  be  forgotten,   that  the  great  and   ultimate   barrier 
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against  oppression  and  arbitrary  power,  must  always  be 
raised  on  public  opinion — and  on  opinion,  so  valued  and 
»o  asserted,  as  to  point  resolutely  to  irsisfancej  if  it  be 
permanently  insulted,  or  openly  set  at  defiance.  In  order 
to  have  this  public  opinion,  however,  either  sufficiently 
strong,  or  sufficiently  enliglitened,  to  aflbrd  such  a  se- 
curity, it  is  quite  necessary  that  a  very  large  body  of  the 
people  be  taught  to  set  a  value  upon  the  rights  which  it 
is  qunlified  to  protect, — tliat  their  reason,  their  moral 
principles,  their  pride,  and  habitual  feolinnrs,  should  all  be 
engaged  on  the  side  of  their  political  independence — that 
their  attention  should  be  frequently  directed  to  their 
rights  and  their  duties,  as  free  citizens  of  a  free  state, — 
and  their  eyes,  ears,  hearts,  and  affections  familiarised 
with  the  spectacle^?,  and  themes,  and  occasions  that  re- 
inind  them  of  tliose  rights  and  duties.  In  a  commercial 
countrj'  like  England,  the  pursuit  of  wealtli,  or  of  per- 
sonal couifort,  is  apt  to  engross  the  whole  care  of  the 
body  of  the  i)eopIe  ;  and,  if  property  be  tolerably  securetl 
by  law,  and  a  vigilant  jjolicc  repress  actual  outrage  and 
disorder,  they  aix*  likely  enough  to  fall  into  a  general 
forgetfulness  of  their  political  rights  ;  and  even  to  regard 
as  burdensome  those  political  functions,  without  the  due 
exercise  of  which  the  whole  frame  of  our  liberties  would 
soou  dissolve  and  fall  to  pieces.  It  is  of  infinite  and 
incalculable  importance,  therefore,  to  spread  as  -widely 
as  possible  among  the  people,  the  feelings  and  the  love 
of  their  political  blessings — to  exercise  them  unceasingly 
in  the  evolutions  of  a  free  constitution- — and  to  train 
t]]em  to  those  sentiments  of  pride,  and  jeulouyy,  and 
lelf-esteem,  which  arise  naturally  from  their  experience 
of  their  own  value  and  importance,  in  the  great  order 
of  society,  and  upon  which  alone  the  fabric  of  a  free 
government  can  ever  be  safely  erected. 
We  indicate  all  these  things  very  briefly;  both  because 

kwe  cannot  now  afford  room  for  a  more  full  exposition  of 
them,  and  because  it  is  not  our  intention  to  exhaust  tliis 
great  subject  on  the  present  occasion,  but  rather  to  place 
before  our  readers  a  few  of  the  leading  principles  upon 
[H-hich  we  shall  tiiink  it  our  duty  to  expatiate?  at  other 
I &J 
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Opportunities.  We  cannot,  however,  bring  even  tliest 
preliminary  and  miscellaneous  obscrvutions  to  n  clusi', 
\nthout  taking  some  notice  ot*  a  topic  which  secins  At 
present  peculiarly  in  favour  with  the  reasoning  enemies 
of  reform;  nnd  to  which  wu  cannot  reply,  without 
developing,  in  a  more  8triking  manner  than  we  have  yei 
done,  the  nature  of  our  apprehensions  from  the  influena' 
of  the  Crown,  and  the  holders  of  hirge  prL>]>ertie*,  (iiid 
of  our  expectations  of  good  from  the  increased  spiril^ 
and  intelligence  of  the  people.  |H 

Tlie  argument  to  which  wc  allude,  proceeds  upon  thc^ 
concession,  that  the  patronage  of  Government,  and  the 
wealth  employed  to  obtain  jx>Utical  influence,  have  in- 
creased very  greatly  within  tlie  last  fifty  years  ;  and  con- 
sistji  almost  entirely  in  the  assertion,  that  this  increase, 
great  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  yet  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  general  increase  which  has  taken  place,  in  the  same 
|>eri(xl,  in  the  wealth,  weight,  and  influence  of  the  people; 
so  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  power  of  the  Crowai  and 
BoiY>ugh  proprietors,  although  abfiolutely  grejiter,  is  prg^^ 
portiojialhj  less  than  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  tlj^ 
present  reign  ;  and  ought  to  be  augmented,  rather  than 
diminished,  if  our  object  be  to  preserve  the  ancient 
balance  of  the  constitution  !  We  must  do  Mr.  Windham 
the  justice  to  say,  that  he  does  not  make  much  use  of 
this  argument ;  but  it  forms  the  grand  reserve  of  Mr. 
Rose's  battle ;  and,  we  think,  ia  more  frequently  and 
triumphantly  brought  forward  than  any  other,  by  those 
who  now  affect  to  justify  abuses  by  argumentation. 

The  lirat  answer  we  make  to  it,  consists  in  denying 
the  fact  upon  which  it  proceeds ;  at  least  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  must  be  asserted,  in  order  to  afford  any  shadow 
of  coloiu'  to  tlie  conclusion.  There  is,  undoubtedly,  fi^fl 
more  wealth  in  the  country  than  there  was  fifty  yeai^^ 
ago:  but  there  is  not  more  independence.  There  are  not 
more  men  whose  incomes  exceed  what  they  conceive  to 
be  their  necessary  expenditure;  —  not  nearly  so  many 
who  consider  tbcmselves  as  nearly  rich  enough,  and  who 
would  therefore  look  on  themselves  as  witliout  apology 
for  doing  any  thhig  against  their  duty  or  their  oj»inions 
for  the  sake  of  profit  to  themselves ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
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notorious,  ftnd  not  to  bo  disputed,  that  our  luxury 
nd  habits  of  expense,  have  increased  considerably  taster 
han  the  riches  by  which  they  should  be  supported  — 
that  men,  in  general,  have  now  I'ar  less  to  span;  than 
they  had  when  their  iiicomes  were  smaller  —  and  that 
our  condition  may,  in   one  sense,  be  said  to   be  a 
ndition  of  opulence,   it  is  still  more  indisputably  u 
onditiou  of  needy  opulence.     It  is  perfectly  plain,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  not  the  absolute  amount  of  wealth  exist- 
inn*  in  ji  nation,  that  can  ever  contribute  to  render  it 
politically  indeix^ndent  of  patronage,  or  intra(!tablc  to 
llie  persuasive  voice  of  a  munificent  and  discerning  ruler, 
but  the  general  state  of  content  and  satisfaction  wliich 
results  fi-oiii  its  wcidth  bein*:^  proportioned  to  its  occasions 
f  cjcpense.     It   neither  is,   accordingly,  nor  ever  was, 
ong  the  ]>oor,  but  among  the  expensive  and  extrava- 
ant,  that  corruption  looks  for  her  surest  and  most  pi-o- 
table  game  ;  nor  can  her  influence  ever  be  anywhere  so 
cut,  as  in  a  country  whore  almost  all  those  to  whom 
ihe  can  think  it  important  to  address  herself,  are  strait- 
ed  for  money,  and  eager  for  prcfemient  —  dissatisfied 
'•with  their  condition  as  to  fortune  —  and,  whatever  may 
be  the  amount  of  their  possessions,  practically  needy, 
and  impatient  of  their  embarrassments.    This  is  the  case 
with  tlic  greater  part  even  of  tliose  who  actually  possess 
the  riches  for  which  this  country  is  so  distinguished.  But 
[the  effect  of  their  prosperity  has  been,  to  draw  a  fargrcatiM' 
■proportion  of  tlie  [x;ople  n'itliin  the  sphere  of  selfish  am- 
bition —  to  diffuse  those  habits  of  expense  which  give 
corruption  her  chief  hold  and  purchase,  among  multitudes 
who  are  spectators  only  of  the  splendour  in  wliich  they 
nnot  participate,  and  are  infected  with  the  cravings  and 
.pirations  of  the  objects  of  tlieir  (.•Dvy,  even  before  they 
me  to  be  placed  in  their  circumstances.     Such  needy 
venturers  are  constantly  genenvted  by  the  rapid  pro- 
ress  of  wealth  and  luxury;  and  are  sure  to  seek  and 
jurt  that  corruption  which  is  obliged  to  t^cek  and  court-, 
though  with  too  great  a  probability  of  success,  those 
hose  condition  (hey  miscalculate,  and  labour  to  attain, 
uch  a  state  of  things,  therefore,  is  far  moix;  favourable 
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to  tlie  exercise  of  the  coiTupt  influence  of  government 
and  wealthy  ambition,  than  a  state  of  greater  poverty 
and  moderation;  and  the  same  hniited  means  o^  seduc- 
tion will  go  iutinitnly  farther  among  a  j>eople  in  the  one 
situation  than  in  the  other.  The  same  temptations  thai 
were  repidled  by  the  simple  poverty  of  Fabricius,  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  bought  half  the  golden  satraps  of 
the  Persian  monarch,  or  swayed  the  counsels  of  weaJthy 
and  venal  Rome^  in  the  splendid  days  of  Catiline  and 
Cffisar. 

This,  therefore,  is  our  first  answer;  and  it  is  so  com- 
plete, we  think,  as  not  to  require  any  other,  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  confutation.  But  the  argument  is  founded 
upon  so  strange  and  so  dangerous  a  misapprehension  of 
the  tnie  state  of  the  case,  that  we  think  it  our  duty  to 
unfold  the  whole  fallacy  upon  which  it  proceeds ;  aod 
to  sliow  whiit  very  opposite  consequences  are  reallvtobe 
drawn  from  the  circumst^inces  that  have  been  so  iniper 
fcctly  conceived,  or  so  perversely  viewed,  by  tliose  who 
contend  for  incre^ising  the  patronage  of  the  (iovemment 
B8  a  balance  to  the  increasing  consequence  of  the  People. 

There  is  a  foundation,  in  fact,  for  some  part  of  this 
proposition  ;  but  a  foundation  that  has  been  sti*angcly 
misunderstood  by  those  who  Iiave  sought  to  build  upon 
it  so  revolting  a  conclusion.  The  people  Jias  increased 
in  consequence,  in  powt:'r,  and  in  political  importance. 
Over  all  Europe,  we  verily  believe,  that  they  are  everv 
where  growing  too  strong  for  their  governments ;  antl 
that,  if  these  governments  are  to  be  presented,  sonw 
measures  must  be  taken  to  accommodate  thein  to  this 
great  change  in  the  condition  and  interior  structure  of 
society.  But  this  increase  of  consequence  is  not  owing 
to  their  having  grown  richer' ;  and  still  le^s  is  it  to  he 
provided  against,  by  increasing  the  means  of  corruption 
m  the  hands  of  their  rulers.  This  requires,  and  i-eally 
deserves,  a  little  more  explanation. 

All  political  societies  may  be  considered  as  divided 
into  three  great  classes,  or  orders.  In  the  first  place, 
the  governors,  or  those  who  are  employed,  or  hope  to  be 
employed  by  the  governors, — and  who  therefore  either 
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have,  or  expect  to  have,  profit  or  advanta^  of  some  sort 

iin  tlie  government,  or  from  subordinate  patrons.  In 
the  second  place,  those  who  are  in  op]>ositiou  to  the  go- 
vernnu'nt,  who  feel  the  burdens  and  rtbtraints  wliicii  it 
iuiposeB,  are  jealous  of  the  honours  and  emoluments  it 
enjoys  or  distributes,  and  grudge  the  expense  and  sub- 
mission which  it  requires,  under  an  apprehension,  that 
the  good  it  accomplishes  is  not  worth  so  great  a  sacrifice. 
And,  thirdly  and  finally,  those  who  may  be  counted  for 
nothing  in  all  poUtical  arrangements — who  are  igno- 
rant, indifferent,  and  quiescent  —  who  submit  to  all 
things  without  grumbling  or  satisfaction — and  are  con- 
tented to  consider  all  existing  institutions  as  a  part  of 
the  order  of  nature  to  which  it  is  their  duty  to  accommo- 
date themselves. 

In  rude  and  early  ages,  this  last  division  includes  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  people ;  but  as  society  ad- 
vances, and  intellect  begins  to  develope  itself,  a  greater 
and  a  greater  proportion  is  withdrawn  from  it,  and  joined 
to  the  two  other  divisions.  These  drafts,  however,  are 
ot  mjide  indiscriminately',  or  in  ecpial  numbers,  to  the 

o  remaining  orders ;  but  tend  to  throw  a  preponder- 
ating weight,  either  into  the  scale  of  the  government, 
or  into  that  of  its  opponents,  according  to  the  character 
of  that  government,  and  the  nature  of  the  circumstances 
by  which  tliey  have  been  rouswl  fmm  their  neutrality. 
The  dirt'usion  of  knowledge,  the  improvements  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  gradual  descent  and  expansion  of  those 
maxims  of  individind  or  ix^litioal  wisiloni  that  are  succes- 
sively estulOished  by  retlection  and  experience,  necessa- 
rily raise  up  more  and  more  of  the  mass  of  the  population 
fmni  that  state  of  brutish  acquiescence  nnd  incurious 
ignorance  in  which  they  originally  slumbered.     They 

igin  to  feel  their  relation  to  the  government  under 
hich  they  live;  and,  guided  by  those  feelings,  and  the 
analogies  of  their  private  interests  and  aflPections,  they 
begin  to  form,  or  to  borrow,  Opinions  upon  the  merit  or 
demerit  of  the  institutions  and  administration,  to  the 
effects  of  which  they  are  subjected ;  and  to  conceive  Sen- 
merits  either  hostile  or  friendly  to  such  institutions  and 
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administration.  If  the  government  be  mild  and  equita- 
ble—  if  its  undertakings  are  prosjx;rous,  its  impositions 
easy,  and  its  patronage  just  and  impartial  —  the  greater 
part  of  those  wlio  arc  thus  successively  awakened  into 
u  state  of  j>olitieal  capacity  will  be  enrolled  anionfj  its 
supporters;  and  strengthen  it  against  the  factious,  am- 
bitious, and  disappointed  persons,  who  alone  will  be 
found  in  opposition  to  it.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
this  disclosure  of  intellectual  and  political  sensibility 
occur  at  a  period  when  the  government  is  capricious  or 
oppressive — when  its  plans  arc  disjistrous — its  exactions 
burdensome — its  tone  repulsive — and  its  distribution 
of  favours  most  corrupt  and  unjust; — it  will  infallibly 
happen,  that  the  greater  part  of  those  who  are  thus 
called  into  political  existence,  will  take  part  against  it^ 
and  be  disposed  to  exert  themselves  for  its  correction,  or 
utter  subversion. 

The  last  supposition,  we  think,  is  that  which  has  been 
realised  in  the  historj'  of  Europe  for  the  last  thirty 
years  :  and  when  we  say  that  the  people  has  almost 
every  where  grown  too  strong  for  their  rulers,  we  mean 
only  to  say,  that,  in  that  period,  there  has  been  a  prodi- 
gious development  in  the  understanding  and  intelligence 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  population ;  and  that  tliis  makes 
tlicm  nnich  less  willing  than  fonnerly  to  submit  to  the 
folly  and  corruption  of  most  of  their  ancient  govermnents. 
The  old  instinctive  feelings  of  loyalty  and  iinpbcit  obe- 
dience luive  [)retty  generally  given  way  to  shrewd  cal- 
culations as  to  tlieir  own  niterests,  their  own  powers, 
and  the  rights  whicli  arise  out  of  tliese  powers.  They 
see  now,  pn:;tty  quickly,  both  the  weaknesses  and  the 
vices  of  their  rulers  ;  iind,  havin^^  learned  to  refer  their 
own  sufferings  or  privations,  with  considerable  sagacity, 
to  their  blunders  and  injustice;  tliey  begin  tacitly  to  in- 
quire, \\hat  light  they  Iiiive  to  a  sovereignty,  of  whii^h 
tney  make  so  bad  a  use  —  and  how  they  could  protect 
themselves,  if  all  who  hate  and  despise  them  were  to  unite 
U>  take  it  from  them.  Sentiments  of  this  sort,  we  are  well 
assured,  have  heen  prevalent  over  all  the  enlightened 
ports  of  Europe  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  are  every 
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(ly  gaining  strength  and  popularity.    Kings,  and  nobles, 

and  ministers,  and  agents  of  government,  are  no  longer 

'  >oted    \\\K>n  with  veneration  and    awe,  —  hut  rather 

i^ith  a  mixture  of  contempt  and  jealousy.     Their  errors 

id  vices  are  canvassed,  among  all  ranks  of  persons, 

Svith  extreme  ii*ccdora  and  severity.     The  corruptions 

by  which  they  seek  to  fortify  themselves  are  regarded 

with  indignation  and  vindictive  abhorrence  ;  and  the  ex- 

uses  with  which  they  palliate  them,  with  distrust  and 

ierision.     Their  deceptions  are  idmost  universally  seen 

irough,  and  their  incapacity  detected  and  despised,  by 

^ji  unprecedented  portion  of  the  whole  population  which 

thev  govern. 

It  18  in  this  sense,  as  we  conceive  it,  that  the  people 

iroughout  civiHsed  Europe  have  grown  too  strong  for 

leir  rulers ;  and  that  aowe  alteration  in  tlie  balance  or 

administnition  of  their  governments,  has  become  neces- 

iry  for   their  preservation.     They  have   become   too 

trong,  —  not  in  wealth  —  but  in  intellect^  activity,  and 

available  numbers ;  and  tlie  tranquillity  of  their  govern- 

mentij  has   been  endangered,  not   from   their  want  of 

pecuniary  influence,  but  from  their  want  of  moral  re- 

pcctability  and  intellectual  vigour. 

Such  is  the  true  state  of  the  evil ;  and  the  cure,  ac- 

)rding  to  the  English  opponents  of  reform,  is  to  iu- 

pcu-sc  the  patronage  of  the  Cro^vn  !     The  remote  and 

riginal  cause  of  the  danger,  is  the  improved  intt'lligence 

3d  more  perfect  intercourse  with  the  people,  —  a  cause 

'which  it  is  not  lawful  to  ^vish   removed,  and  which,  at 

-Miy  rate,  tlie  proj^tosed  reme<ly  has  no  tendency  to  rc- 

aovc    The  immetliatc  and  proximate  cause  is  the  abuse 

.  patronage  and  tlte  corru|>tions  practised  by  the  go- 

emment  and  their  weahliy  supjwrters  :■ — and  the  cure 

bat  is  seriously  recommended,  is  to  increase  that  cor- 

iption!  —  to  add  to  the  weight  of  the  burdens  under 

rhich  the  iX'ople  is  sinking,  —  and  to  multiply  tlie  ex- 

iples  of  partiality,  proi'usion,  and  profligacy,  by  which 

iey  are  revolted  I 

An  absurdity  so  extravagant,  however,  could  not  have 

<gested  itself,  even  to  the  persons  by  whom  it  has  been 
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SO  triumphantly  rccorainended,  unless  it  Lad  been  jial- 
liated  by  some  colour  of  plausibility :  And  their  error 
(which  really  does  not  seem  very  imnatural  for  men  of 
their  description)  seems  to  have  consisted  merely  in 
supposing  that  all  those  who  were  discontented  in  the 
country,  were  disappointed  candidates  for  place  and 
profit ;  and  that  the  whole  clamour  which  had  been 
raised  against  the  niisgovernnient  of  the  modem  world 
originated  in  a  violent  desire  to  participate  in  the  emolu- 
ments of  that  misgovern  men  t.  Upon  this  supposition, 
it  must  no  doubt  be  admitted  that  their  remedy  was 
most  judiciously  devisetl.  All  the  discontent  was  among 
those  who  wished  to  be  bribed — all  the  clamour  among 
those  who  were  impatient  for  preferment.  Increase  the 
patronage  of  the  Crown  therefore — make  more  sine- 
cures, more  jobs,  more  nominal  and  real  posts  of  emolu- 
ment ami  lioiiour,  —  and  you  will  allay  the  discontent, 
and  still  the  clamour,  which  are  now  "  frighting  our  isle 
from  her  propriety !  " 

This,  to  be  sure,  is  very  plausible  and  ingenious — as 
well  as  liighly  creditable  to  the  honour  of  the  nation, 
and  the  moral  experience  o^  its  contrivers.  But  the  fact, 
unfortunately,  is  not  as  it  is  here  assumed.  Tliore  are  two 
sets  of  persons  to  be  managed  and  appen^iod  ;  and  the  mis- 
fortune is,  that  what  might  gratify  the  one  would  only 
exasperate  the  discontents  of  the  other.  The  one  wants 
unmerited  honours, andunearned emoluments — afurther 
abuse  of  patronage — a  more  shameful  misapplication  of 
the  means  of  the  nation.  The  other  wants  a  correction 
of  abuses — an  aliridginent  of  patronage  —  a  diminution 
of  the  public  burdens- — a  more  just  distribution  of  its 
trusts,  dignities,  and  rewards.  This  last  party  is  still, 
we  are  happy  to  tliiiik,  by  far  the  strongest,  and  the 
most  formidable ;  For  it  is  daily  recruited  out  of  the 
mass  of  the  ]K)[)ulation,  over  which  reason  is  daily  ex- 
tending her  dominion  ;  and  depends,  for  its  ultimate 
success,  upon  nothing  less  than  the  irresistible  progress 
of  intelligence  —  of  a  true  and  enlightened  sense  of 
interest — and  a  feeling  of  inherent  right,  united  to 
undoubted  power.     It  is  difficulty  then,  to  doubt  of  its 


altiinate  triumph ;  and  it  must  appear  to  be  infinitely 
foolish  to  think  of  opposing  its  progress,  by  measures 
which  are  so  obviously  calcuhxtcd  to  add  to  its  strength. 
By  increasing  the  patronage  or  influence  of  the  Crown, 
a  few  more  venal  spii'its  may  be  attracted,  by  the  pre- 
carious tic  of  a  dishonest  interest,  to  withstand  all  at- 
I tempts  at  refonn,  and  to  clamour  in  behalf  of  all  existing 
practices  and  institutions.  But,  for  every  worthless 
Buxiliary  that  is  thus  recruited  for  the  defence  of  esta- 
blished abuses,  is  it  not  e^•ident  that  there  will  be  a 
Itliousand  new  enemies  caDed  forth,  by  the  additional 
abuse  exemplified  in  the  new  patronage  that  is  created, 
and  the  new  scene  of  corruption  that  is  exhibited,  in 
exchanging  this  patronage  for  this  dishonourable  sup- 
port?—  For  a  nation  to  endeavour  to  strengthen  itseli* 
against  the  attempts  of  reformers  by  a  deliberate  aug- 
HmcnUition  of  its  corruptions,  is  not  more  politic,  than 
for  a  spendthrift  to  think  of  relieving  himself  of  his 
debts,  by  borrowing  at  usurious  interest  to  pay  what  is 
^fcdemanded,  and  thus  increasing  the  burden  which  he 
^affects  to  be  throwing  off. 

The  only  formidable  discontent,  in  short,  that  now 
subsists  in  the  country,  is  that  of  those  who  are  reason- 

■ably  dhcontented ;  and  the  only  part  of  the  peo]>lc 
fwhose  groMang  strength  really  looks  menacingly  nn 
the  government-,  is  that  which  has  been  alienated  by 
^^what  it  believes  to  be  its  corruptions,  and  enabled, 
^■by  its  own  improving  intelligence,  to  unmask  its  de- 
^Bceptions,  and  to  discover  the  secret  of  its  selfishness 
^■and  incapacity.  The  great  object  of  its  jealousy  is 
the  enormous  influence  of  the  Cmwn,  and  the  mon- 

■  Btrous  abtises  of  patronage  to  which  that  influence 
gives  occasion.  It  is,  therefore,  of  all  infatuations,  the 
wildest  and  most  desperate,  to  hold  out  that  the  progress 
of  this  discontent  makes  it  proper  to  give  the  Crown 
more  influence,  and  that  it  can  only  be  eflectually  con- 
ciliated, by  putting  more  patronage  in  the  way  of  abuse! 
In  stating  the  evils  and  dangers  of  corruption  and 
profligacy  in  a  government,  we  must  alwa3's  keep  it  in 
rlcw^  that  such  a  system  can  never  be  universally  palut- 


able,  even  among  the  basest  and  most  depraved  people 
of  which  history  has  preserved  any  memorial.  If  rhis 
were  othorwii^e  indeed — if  a  wliole  nation  wore  utterly 
and  entirely  venal  and  corrupt,  and  each  willing  towwt 
his  time  of  dishonourable  promotion,  things  might  go  on 
with  sufficient  smootlmess  at  least ;  and  as  such  a  nation 
would  not  Ixi  worth  mending*  on  the  one  hand,  so  there 
would,  in  fact,  be  much  less  need,  on  the  otiier,  for  that 
untoward  o]>cmtion.  The  supposition,  however,  is  ob- 
viously impossible;  and,  in  such  a  country  at  least  as 
England,  it  may  perhaps  be  truly  stated,  as  the  most 

»  .alarming  consec|ucnce  ot  corruption,  that,  if  allowed  to 
igo  on  without  any  effectual  check,  it  will  infallibly  ge- 
nerate such  a  spirit  of  discontent,  as  necessarily  to  bring 
on  some  dreadful  convulsion,  and  overturn  the  very 
foimdations  of  the  constitution.  It  is  thus  fraught  with 
a  double  evil  to  a  countiy  enjoying  a  free  government. 
In  the  first  place,  it  graduidly  corrodes  aud  destroys  much 
that  is  truly  valuable  in  its  constitution  ;  and,  secondly, 
it  ensures  its  Tiltimate  subversion  by  the  tremendous 
crush  of  an  insurrection  or  ivvolulion.  It  fii*3t  makes  the 
government  oppressive  and  intolerable ;  and  then  it  ovcr^ 
sets  it  altogetlier  by  a  necessary,  but  dreadful  calamity. 
These  twoevils  may  appear  to  beopposite  toeach  other ; 
and  it  is  certain,  that,  tnough  brought  on  by  the  same 
course  of  conduct,  they  cannot  be  inflicted  by  the  same 
set  of  persons.  Those  who  are  the  slaves  and  the  ministers 
ol  conniption,  assuredly  are  not  those  who  are  minded  to 
crush  it,  with  a  visiting  vengeance,  under  the  mins  of  the 
social  order ;  and  it  is  in  ftirgetting  that  there  are  two  sets 
of  persons  to  be  conciliated  in  all  such  questions,  that  the 
l»ortentou8  fallacy  whicli  wc  are  considering  mainly  con- 
sists. The  government  may  l.w  very  corrupt,  and  a  very 
<'onsidcrable  part  of  the  nation  may  be  debased  and 
venal,  while  there  is  still  spirit  and  virtue  enough  left^ 
■^'hen  the  measure  of  ]>rov(>cation  is  full,  to  inflict  a 
"j^'"ftl  and  sanguinary  vengeance,  and  utterly  to  over- 
tlirow  th(;  fubric  which  has  l>een  defiled  by  this  traffic  of 
|nuuuty.  And  there  may  be  great  spirit,  and  strength, 
» lU  capacity  of  heroic  resentment  in  n  nation,  which  mil 
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yet  allow  its  Institiitions  to  be,  for  a  long  time,  perverted, 
its  legislature  to  be  polluted,  and  the  baser  part  of  its 
population  to  be  corrupted,  before  it  be  roused  to  tliat 
desperate  effort,  in  wliich  its  peace  and  luippiness  are 
sure  to  suffer  along  wth  the  guilt  which  brings  down 
the  thunder.  In  such  an  age  of  the  world  as  the  pre- 
sent, however,  it  may  be  looke<]  upon  as  absolutely  cer- 
tain, that  if  the  guilt  be  persisted  in,  the  vengeance  will 
follow ;  and  that  all  reiu^onable  discontent  will  accumu- 
late and  gain  strengt.li,  as  reason  and  experience  advance; 
till,  at  the  last,  it  works  its  o^vn  reparation,  and  sweeps 
the  offence  from  the  earth,  ■with  the  force  and  tlie  fury 
of  a  whirlwind. 

In  such  a  view  of  the  moral  destiny  of  nations,  there 
is  something  elevating  as  well  as  terrible.  Yet,  the  teri*or 
preponderates,  for  those  who  are  to  witness  the  catas- 
trophe: and  all  reason,  as  well  as  all  luunanity,  urges  us 
to  use  every  effort  to  avoid  the  crisis  and  the  shock,  by 
a  timely  reformation,  and  an  earnest  and  sincere  attempt 
to  conciliate  the  hostile  elements  of  our  society,  by  mu- 
tual concession  and  indulgence. — It  is  for  this  reason, 
chiefly,  that  we  feel  such  extreme  solicitude  for  a  legis- 
lative reform  of  our  system  of  representation, — in  some 
degree  as  a  pledge  of  the  willingness  of  the  government 
to  admit  of  reform  where  it  is  requisite;  but  chiefly,  no 
doubt,  as  in  itself  most  likely  to  stay  the  flood  of  ve- 
nality iuid  corruption, — to  reclaim  a  part  of  those  who 
had  begun  to  yield  to  its  seductions,  —  and  to  reconcile 
those  to  the  government  and  constitution  of  their  coun- 
try, who  had  begun  to  look  upon  it  witli  a  mijigled  feeling 
of  contempt,  hostility,  and  despair.  That  such  a  reform 
OS  we  have  contemplated  would  go  far  to  pi-oduce  those 
happy  effects,  we  think  must  appear  evident  to  all  who 
agree  with  us  as  to  the  nature  antl  origin  of  the  evils  from 
which wc  suffer,  and  the  dangers  towhicli  weare  exposed. 
Oneofitsimracdiate,  and  therefore  chief  advantages,  how- 
ever, will  consist  in  its  relieving  and  abating  the  spirit  of 
i;discontent  which  is  genenited  by  the  spectacle  of  our  pre- 
?nt  condition ;  both  by  giving  it  scope  and  vent,  and  by 
lie  vast  facilities  it  must  afford  to  future  labours  of  rege- 
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Deration.  By  the  extension  of  the  elective  franchise,  many 
of  those  who  are  most  hostile  to  the  existing  system,  be- 
cause, under  it,  they  are  exchided  from  all  share  of  powt 
or  political  itn[)ortance,  will  have  a  part  assigned  thom,^ 
I  both  more  safe,  more  honourable,  and  more  active,  than 
merely  murmuring,  or  meditating  vengeance  against  such 
a  scheme  of  exclusion.  The  influence  of  such  men  will  l>e 
usefully  exerted  in  exciting  a  popular  8i>irit,  aud  in  ex- 
posing the  base  and  dislioncst  practices  that  may  still 
interfere  witli  the  freedom  of  election.  By  some  alter- 
ation in  the  borough  qualifications,  the  body  of  electors 
in  general  will  be  invested  with  a  more  re^jK-ct^ible  cha- 
racter, and  feel  a  greater  jealousy  of  every  thing  that 
may  tend  to  degrade  or  dishonour  tliem:  but,  above  all, 
a  rigid  system  of  economy,  and  a  farther  exclusion  of 
placemen  from  the  le^slaturc,  by  cutting  off  a  great 
part  of  the  minister's  most  profitable  harvest  of  corrup- 
tion, will  force  his  party  also  to  have  reconi*se  to  more  ho- 
nourable means  of  popularity,  and  to  appeal  to  principles 
that  must  ultimately  promote  the  cause  of  indejx*ndence 

By  the  introduction,  in  short,  of  a  system  of  rpfonn/ 
even  more  moderate  and  cautious  than  that  which  we 
have  ventured  to  indicate,  we  think  that  a  wlutlesorae 
and  legitimate  play  will  be  given  to  those  princiitles  of 
op|X)sition  to  corruption,  monopoly,  and  abuse,  which, 
by  the  denial  of  all  reform,  aiv  in  danger  of  being  fo- 
mented into  a  decided  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  govern- 
ment and  the  institutions  of  the  country,  instead  of 
brooding,  in  sullen  and  helpless  silence,  over  the  vices 
and  error's  which  are  ripening  into  intolemble  evil,  and 
seeing,  vriih.  a  stern  and  vindictive  joy,  wrong  accumu- 
lated to  wrong,  and  corruption  heaped  up  to  corruption, 
the  Spirit  of  reform  will  be  continually  interfering,  with 
active  and  successful  zeal,  to  correct,  i*estrain,  and  deter. 
Instead  of  beijig  the  avenger  of  our  murdered  liberties, 
it  will  he  their  living  protector;  and  the  censor,  not  the 
executioner,  of  the  constitution.  Jt  will  not  descend, 
only  at  long  intervals,  like  llic  Avatar  of  the  Indian  my- 
thology, to  expiate,  with  terrible  vengeance,  a  series  of 
consummated  crimes;  butj  like  the  Pro\'idence  of  a  better 
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^faitb,  will  keep  watch  peq>etually  over  the  actions  of 
iiTi^ble  men,  and  bring  them  back  from  their  uberra- 
l^ons,  by  tnercifiil  chastisement,  tinuOy  admonition,  and 
ae  blessed  experience  of  purer  principles  of  action. 
Such,  according  to  our  conviction  of  the  fact,  is  tho 
jc  state  of  the  case  as  to  the  increa-sing  weight  and 
)nsequencc  of  the  people ;  and  such  the  nature  of  the 
policy  which  we  think  this  change  in  the  structure  of  our 
;;iety  calls  upon  us  to  adopt.  The  peo|)lc  are  grown 
trong,  in  intellect,  rcsolutioiu  and  nuitual  reliance, — 
quick  in  the  detection  of  the  abuses  by  which  they  are 
rwronn;ed, — and  confident  in  the  powers  by  which  they 
lay  be  compelled  ultimately  to  seek  their  redress. 
Lgainst  thin  strength,  it  is  something  more  wild  than 
badness,  and  more  contemptible  than  folly,  to  think  of 
arraying  an  additional  phalanx  of  abuses,  and  drawing 
out  a  'Wider  range  of  corruptions.  In  that  contest,  the 
issue  cannot  be  dotibtful,  nor  the  conflict  long ;  and, 
deplorable  as  the  victory  ^vill  be,  which  is  gained  over 
order,  as  well  as  over  guilt,  the  blame  will  rest  heaviest 
upon  those  whose  oifences  first  provoked,  what  may  very 
probably  turn  out  a  sanguinary  and  an  unjustifiable 
^kVengeance. 

^L  The  conclusions,  then,  which  we  would  draw  from  the 

^HyBliB  that  have  been  relied  on  by  the  enemies  of  reform, 

are  indeed  of  a  very  o|)posite  description  from  theire ;  and 

^^he  coursewhichis  pointed  out  by  these  new  circumstances 

H|d  our  situation,  appears  to  uh  no  less  obvious  than  it  is 

safe  and  promising.  If  the  people  have  risen  into  greater 

consequence,  let  them  have  gi-eater  power.     If  a  greater 

proportion  of  our  population   be  now  capable   and  dc- 

Kirous  of  exercising  the  functions  of  free  citizens,  let  a 
neater  number  l>e  admitted  to  the  exercise  of  these 
functions.  If  the  quantity  of  mind  and  of  will,  tliat 
must  now  be  represented  in  our  legislature,  be  prodi- 
giously increased  since  the  frame  of  that  legislature  was 
adjusted,  let  its  basis  be  widened,  so  as  to  rest  on  all  that 
liintellect  and  wll.  If  there  be  a  new  power  and  energy 
jenerated  ia  the  nation,  for  the  due  application  of  winch 
Vre  13  no  contrivance  in  the  original  plan  of  the  con- 
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stitution,  let  it  flow  into  those  chantiela  through  which 
all  Himilar  powers  were  ordained  to  act  by  the  principles 
of  that  plan.  The  power  itself  you  can  neither  repress 
nor  annihtlute;  and,  if  it  be  not  assimilated  to  the  system 
of  the  constitution,  you  seem  to  be  aware  that  it  will 
ultimately  overwhelm  and  destroy  it.  To  set  up  against 
it  the  power  of  influence  and  corruption,  is  to  set  up 
that  by  which  its  strength  is  recruited^  and  its  safe  af>- 
plication  rendered  infinitely  more  difficult :  it  is  to  de- 
fend your  establishments,  by  loading  them  with  a  weight 
which  of  itself  makes  them  totter  under  its  pressure, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  affords  a  safe  and  inviting  ap- 
proach to  the  assailant. 

In  our  own  case,  too,  nothing  fortunately  is  easier, 
than  to  reduce  this  growing  power  of  the  [x-ople  withiii 
the  legitimate  bounds  and  cantonments  of  the  constitu- 
tion :  and  nothing  more  obvious,  than  that,  when  so 
legalized  and  pruvidud  for,  it  can  tend  only  to  the  ex- 
altation and  improvement  of  our  condition,  and  must 
add  strength  and  stability  to  the  throne,  as  well  as"  to 
the  other  branches  of  the  legislature.  It  seems  a  strange 
doctrine  to  be  held  by  any  one  in  this  land,  and,  above 
all,  by  the  chief  votaries  and  advocates  of  royal  power, 
that  its  legal  security  consists  in  its  means  of  corruption, 
or  can  be  endangered  by  the  utmost  freedom  and  intel- 
ligence in  tlie  body  of  the  people,  and  the  utmost  purity 
and  popularity  of  our  elections.  Under  an  arbitrary 
government,  where  the  powers  of  the  monarch  are  con- 
fessedly unjust  and  oppressive,  and  are  claimed,  and 
openly  asserted,  not  as  the  instruments  of  public  benefit, 
but  as  the  means  of  individual  gratification,  such  a  jea- 
lousy of  popular  independence  is  sufficiently  intelligible: 
but,  in  a  government  like  ours,  where  all  the  powers  of 
the  Crown  are  universally  acknowledged  to  exist  for  the 
good  of  the  people,  it  is  evidently  quite  extnivugant  to 
fear,  that  any  increase  of  union  and  intelligence — any 
growing  love  of  freedom  and  justice  in  the  people — 
should  endanger,  or  should  I'ail  to  confirm,  all  those 
powers  and  prerogatives. 

We  have  not  left  ourselves  room  to  enter  more  at 
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ivge  into  this  interesting  question  ;  but  we  feel  perfectly 
j^_88ured,  and  ready  to  maintain,  that,  as  the  institution 
of  a  limited,  hereilitary  njonarch}-,  must  ahva3's  appear 
the  wisest  and  most  reasonable  of  all  Iiuman  institutions, 
and  that  to  which  increasing  reflection  and  experience 
will  infallibly  attach  men  more  and  more  as  the  world 
advances;  so,  the  prerogatives  of  such  a  monarch  will 
always  be  safer  ana  more  inviolate,  the  more  the  senti- 
ment of  lilyerty,  and  the  love  of  their  political  rights,  is 
dift'iiKod  and  encouraged  among  his  people.     A  legiti- 
Hfeate  sovereign,  in  short,  who  reigns  by  tlic  fair  exercise 
^Brf*  Ids  prerogative,  can  have  no  enemies  among  the  lover's 
^Bf  regulated  freedom  ;  and  tlie  hostility  of  such  men  — 
Hpy  far  the  most  terrible  of  all  internal  hostility — can 
only  be  directed  towards  him,  when  his  throne  is  enve- 
loped,  by  treacherous  advisers,  with  the  hosts  of  cor- 
ruption ;  and  disguised,  for  their  ends,  in  the  borrowed 
colours  of  tyranny. 
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The  parties  of  wiiich  we  now  wish  to  speak,  are  not 
the  parries  in  the  Cabinet. — n«3r  eren  the  parties  in 
Parilainent. — bat  the  Parties  in  the  Xation; — that  na- 
tion, whose  opinions  and  whoee  spirit  ought  to  admonish 
and  contnml  both  Cabinet  and  Paziiaxnent,  bat  which  now 
seem*  to  xia  to  be  itself  breaking  rapidly  into  two  furious 
and  irreconcileable  parries ;  by  whose  collision,  if  it  be 
not  prevented,  oar  constiturion  and  independence  must 
be  ultimately  destroyed.  We  have  said  before,  that  the 
root  of  all  our  misfortunes  was  in  the  state  of  the  People, 
and  not  in  the  consritudon  of  the  legislature ;  and  the 
more  we  see  and  reflect,  the  more  we  are  satisfied  of  this 
truth.  It  is  in  vain  to  cleanse  the  conduits  and  reser- 
voirs, if  the  fountain  itself  be  tainted  and  impure.  If  the 
Wiy  of  the  people  be  infatuated,  or  corrupt  or  depraved, 
it  is  vain  to  talk  of  improving  their  representation. 

The  dangers,  and  the  corruptions,  and  the  prodigies 
of  the  times,  have  very  nearl}-  put  an  end  to  all  neutral- 
ity anrl  mo^leration  in  politics ;  and  the  great  body  of 
the  nation  appears  to  us  tobe  di\-ided  into  two  violent  and 

•  This,  I  fear,  is  too  much  in  the  style  of  a  sage  and  solemn  Rebuke 
to  the  ma'lnf^a  of  ctmtending  factions.  Yet  it  is  not  all  rhetorical  or 
a-4*iimiin<; :  Anrl  the  observations  on  the  vast  importance  and  high  and 
difficult  duties  of  fi  middle  party,  in  all  great  national  contentions, 
nc^m  to  me  as  universally  true,  and  as  applicable  to  the  present  position 
of  our  affiiirs,  as  most  of  the  other  things  I  have  ventured,  for  this 
rennon,  now  to  reproduce.  It  may  be  right  to  mention,  that  it  was 
written  at  a  time  when  the  recent  failure  of  that  wretched  expedition 
to  Wnlrlirrren,  and  certain  antipopular  declarations  in  Parliament,  had 
ex<'itf:d  a  decjMjr  feeling  of  discontent  in  the  country,  and  a  greater 
npiirehenHion  for  its  conseqrtcnces,  than  had  been  witnessed  since  the 
(irst  Rreat  panic  and  excitement  of  tlie  French  revolution.  The  spirit 
of  Huch  a  time  may,  perhaps,  be  detected  in  some  of  the  following  pages. 


most  pernicious  factions  ;  —  the  courtiers,  who  are  abiiost 
for  arbitrary  power, — and  the  democrats,  who  are  al- 
most for  revolutiou  and  republicanism .  Between  these 
stan<l  a  small,  but  most  resjxictable  Ixmti  —  tlic  friends 
of  liberty  and  of  order  — the  Old  Constitutional  Whigs  of 
England,  —  with  the  best  talents  and  the  best  intentions, 
but  without  preosnt  power  or  popularity, — ciilumniaTvd 
and  suspected  by  both  parties,  and  looking  on  both  with 
too  visible  a  resentment,  aversion,  and  alann.  The  two 
great  divisions,  in  the  mean  time,  are  daily  provoking 
each  other  to  greater  excesses,  and  recruiting  their  lios- 
tile  ratiks,  as  they  advance,  from  the  diinitiisliirig  ma«s 
of  the  c;ibu  and  the  neutral.  Every  hour  the  rising 
tid«a  arc  eating  away  the  narrow  istlimiis  upon  which 
the  adherents  of  the  Constitution  now  appear  to  be 
stationed  ;  and  every  hour  it  becomes  moi-e  necessary  for 
them  to  oppose  some  barrier  to  their  encroachments. 

If  the  two  extreme  parties  are  once  permitted  to  shock 
together  in  open  conflict,  there  is  an  end  to  the  freedom, 
and  almost  to  the  existence  of  the  nation, — whatever  be 
tlie  result,  — althou^ifh  that  is  not  doubtful :  And  the 
only  human  means  of  preventing  a  consummation  to 
which  things  seem  so  obviously  tending,  is  for  tlic  re- 
maining friends  of  the  constitution  to  unbend  from  their 
cold  and  repulsive  neutridity,  and  to  join  themselves  to 
the  more  respectable  members  of  the  party  to  which 
they  have  the  greatest  aflinity ;  and  thus,  by  the  weight 
of  their  character,  and  the  force  of  their  talents,  to  tem- 
per its  violence  and  moderate  its  excesses,  till  it  can  be 
guided  in  sjifety  to  the  defence,  and  not  to  the  destruc- 
tion, of  our  liberties.  In  the  present  crisis,  we  have  no 
hejiitatiou  in  saying,  that  it  is  to  the  ])opular  side  that 
the  ti'iends  of  the  constitution  nuist  turn  themselves; 
and  that,  if  the  Wliig  leaders  do  not  first  conciliate,  and 
then  restrain  tlie  people,  —  if  they  do  not  save  them 
from  the  lenders  they  are  already  choosing  in  their  oini 
body,  and  become  themselves  their  leaders,  by  becoming 
tlieir  patrons,  and  their  cordial,  though  authoritative, 
advisers;  they  will  In  no  long  time  sweep  away  the  Con- 
stitution itself,  the  Monarchy  of  England,  and  the  AVhig 
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aristocrac)^,  by  which  that  Monarchy  is  controulcd  and 
contirmed,  nnd  exalted  above  all  other  forms  of  polity. 

This  is  the  suin  of  our  doctrine ;  though  we  are  aware 
that,  to  most  rcudirs,  it  will  require  more. development 
than  we  can  nu>v  afford,  and  be  exposed  to  more  objec- 
tions than  we  have  left  ourselves  room  to  answer.  To 
many,  v>'v.  arc  sensible,  our  fcara  will  appear  altogether 
chimerical  and  fantastic.  \Vc  have  always  had  these  two 
parties,  it  will  be  said — always  some  for  carrying  things 
\Wtha  higl»  hand  against  the  j3eoplc — and  some  for  sub- 
jecting every  tiling  to  their  nod  ;  but  the  conflict  has 
hitherto  afforded  nothing  more  than  a  wholesome  and 
invigorating  exercise  ;  und  the  constitution,  so  far  fn)ni 
being  endangered  by  it,  has  hitherto  been  found  to  flou- 
rish, in  proportion  as  it  became  more  animated.  ^^  by, 
then,  should  we  anticipate  such  tragical  effects  from  its 
continuance  ? 

Now,  to  tliis,  and  to  all  sucli  questions,  we  must  answer, 
that  we  can  conceive  them  to  proceed  only  from  that  fatal 
ignorance  or  inattention  to  the  Signs  of  the  Times,  which 
has  been  the  cause  of  so  many  of  our  errors  and  misfor- 
tunes. It  is  quite  true,  that  there  have  always  been  in  this 
country  persons  who  leaned  towards  arbitrary'  power,  and 
persons  who  leaned  towards  too  popular  a  government. 
In  all  mixed  governments,  there  must  be  such  men,  and 
such  parties:  some  will  admire  the  monarchical,  and 
some  the  democratical  part  of  tlie  constitution  ;  and, 
speaking  very  generally,  the  rich,  and  the  timid,  and  the 
indolent,  as  well  as  the  base  and  the  servile,  will  have  a 
natural  tendency  to  the  one  side  ;  and  the  poor,  the  en- 
thusiastic, and  enterprising,  as  well  as  the  envious  and 
the  discontented,  will  be  inclined  to  range  themselves  on 
the  other.  These  things  have  been  always ;  and  always 
must  be.  They  have  been  hitherto,  too,  without  mis- 
chief or  hazard  ;  and  might  be  fairly  considered  as  symp- 
toms at  least,  if  not  as  causes,  of  the  soundness  and  vi- 
gour of  our  political  organisation.  But  this  has  been  the 
case,  only  because  the  bulk  of  the  nation  has  hitherto, 
or  till  very  lately,  belonged  to  no  paity  at  all.  Fac- 
tions existed  only  among  a  small  imn»ber  of  irritable 
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Jul  ambitious  individuals ;  and,  for  want  of  partizans, 
lecessarily  vented  themselves  in  a  few  speeches  and 
pamphlets — in  an  election  riot,  or  a  treasury  prosecu- 
tion. The  partisans  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  the  partizans  of 
Lord  Bute,  formed  but  a  very  inconsiderable  part  of  the 
population.  If  they  had  di\aded  the  whole  nation  among 
them,  the  little  breaches  of  the  peace  and  of  the  law  at 
Westminster,  would  have  been  changed  into  civil  war 
and  mutual  proscriptions ;  and  the  constitution  of  the 
country  might  have  perished  in  the  conflict.  In  those 
times,  therefore.,  the  advocates  of  arbitrary  power  and  of 
popular  license  were  restrained,  not  merely  by  the  con- 
i&titutional  principles  of  so  many  men  of  weight  and 
putbority,  but  by  the  absolute  neutrality  an<l  indiffer- 
ence of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  They  fought  like 
champions  in  a  ring  of  impartial  spectators ;  and  the 
multitude  who  looked  on,  and  thought  it  sport,  had 
little  other  interest  than  to  sec  that  each  had  fair  play. 

Now,  however,  tlie  case  is  lameiitiibly  different ;  and 
it  will  not  be  difficult,  we  tliink,  to  point  out  the 
mses  which  have  spread  abroad  this  spirit  of  con- 
ention,  and  changed  so  great  a  proportion  of  those 
calm  spectators  into  fierce  and  impetuous  combatants, 

6 We  have  formerly  endeavoured,  on  more  than  one 
ccasion,  to  explain  the  nature  of  that  great  and 
gradual  change  in  the  condition  of  European  society, 
^y  which  the  lower  and  middling  orders  have  been  in- 
snsibly  raised  into  greater  im[>ortance  than  they  enjoyed 
when  their  place  in  the  political  scale  was  originally 
ettled ;  and  attempted  to  show  in  what  way  the  revolu- 
Bon  in  France,  and  the  revolutionary  movements  of  other 
juntrics,  might  be  referred  partly  to  the  progress,  and 
irtly  to  the  neglect  of  that  great  movement.  We  can- 
not stop  now  to  resume  any  part  of  thnt  general  discus- 
ion  ;  but  shall  merely  obser\e,  that  the  events  of  the 
ibt  twenty  years  are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  state  to  which  this  countrj^  has  been  reduced,  and 
"for  the  increased  number  and  increased  acrimony  of  the 
irties  that  divide  it. 

The  success  of  a  plebeian  insurrection  —  the  splendid 
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situations  to  which  low-brcd  men  have  been  exalted,  in 
con8e(|uenr.e  of  that  success — the  comparative  weakness 
and  incfticiency  of  the  sovereij^na  and  nobles  who  opposed 
it,  and  tlie  contempt  and  ridicule  which  has  been  throNvn 
by  the  victors  upon  their  order,  have  all  tended  to  excite 
and  u^rgravatc  the  bad  principles  that  lead  men  to  de- 
spise existing  authorities,  and  to  give  into  wild  and 
extravagant  schemes  of  innovation.  On  tlxe  other  hand, 
theloMg-contirnu'd  ill  success  of  our  anti-jacobin  councils 
— the  sickening  uniformity  of  our  boastings  and  failures 
— the  gross  and  palpable  mismanagement  of  our  govern- 
ment — the  trrowinjf  and  intolerable  burthen  of  our 
ta,xes  —  and,  above  all,  the  inmiinent  and  tremendous 
peril  into  which  the  whole  nation  has  been  brought,  Imve 
nia<le  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  good  principles  that  lead 
men  into  similar  feelings  ;  and  roused  tiiose  who  were 
lately  unwilling  to  disturb  themselves  with  political 
considerations,  to  cry  out  in  vast  numbers  for  refonna- 
tion  and  redress.  The  number  of  those  who  have  bei*n 
atartled  out  of  tlieir  neutrality  by  such  feelings,  very 
greatly  exceeds,  we  believe,  that  of  those  who  have  been 
tempted  from  it  by  the  stirrings  of  an  irregular  ambi- 
tion; But  both  ai-e  alike  disposed  to  look  ^vith  jeiilousy 
upon  tlic  advocates  of  power  and  prerogative  —  to  sus- 
pect falsehood  and  corruption  in  every  thing  that  is  not 
clearly  explained— to  resent  every  appearance  of  haugh- 
tiness or  reserve — to  listen  ^\nth  eager  credulity  to  ever} 
tale  of  detraction  against  public  characters — and  to 
believe  with  implicit  rashness  whatever  is  said  of  the 
advantages  of  popular  controul. 

Such  are  the  natural  and  original  causes  of  the  increase 
of  tliat  j>opu!ar  diHContent  wFiich  has  of  late  assumed  so 
formidable  an  aspect,  and  is,  in  fact,  far  more  widely 
spread  and  more  deeply  rooted  in  the  nation,  than  the 
sanguine  and  contemptuous  will  believe.  The  enumera- 
tion, however,  would  be  quite  incomplete,  if  we  were 
not  to  add,  that  it  has  been  prodigiously  helped  bv  the 
coiitempt,  and  aversion,  and  dctiancc  which  has  been  so 
loudly  and  unwisely  expressed  by  the  opposite  party. 
Instead  of  ondeavourin*?  to  avoid  the  occasions  of  dis- 
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aatisfaction,  and  to  sonthc  and  conciliate  those  whom  it 
could  never  he  creditable  to  have  for  enemies,  it  has  been 
but  too  often  the  policy  of  the  advocates  for  strong 
government  to  exasperate  them  by  menjices  and  abuse 
—  to  defend,  ^vith  insolence,  every  tiling  that  was 
attacked,  however  obviously  indefensible ; — and  to  insult 
and  defy  their  opponents  by  a  needless  ostcntalion  of 
their  own  present  power,  and  their  resolution  to  use 
it  in  support  of  their  most  offennive  and  unjustifiable 
measures.  This  unfortunate  tone,  which  was  first  adopted 
in  the  time  of  Mr,  Pitt,  has  been  pretty  well  maintained 
by  iriost  of  liis  successors;  and  has  done  more,  we  are 
jK-rsuaded,  to  revolt  and  alienate  the  hearts  of  in- 
dependent and  brave  men,  than  all  the  errors  and  incon- 
sistencies of  which  they  have  Iwen  guilty. 

In  running  thus  rapidly  over  the  causes  which  have 
raised  the  pretensions  and  aggravated  the  discontents  of 
the  People,  we  have,  in  fiict,  stated  also  the  sources  of 
the  increased  acrimony  and  pretensions  of  the  advocates 
for  power.  Tlie  sfime  spectacle  of  popular  excess  and 
popular  triuTnph  which  excited  the  dangerous  ]>as8ions 
of  the  turbulent  and  daring,  in  the  way  of  Sympathy, 
struck  a  corresponding  nhu'ni  into  the  breasts  of  the 
timid  and  prosperous, — and  excited  a  furious  Antipathy 
in  those  of  the  proud  and  domineering.  As  fear  and 
hatred  lead  equally  to  severity,  and  are  neither  of  them 
very  iar-sighted  in  their  councils,  they  naturally 
attempted  to  bear  down  this  rising  spirit  by  menaces 
and  abuse.  All  hot-headed  and  shallow-headed  persons 
of  rank  with  titeir  ]>arasitea  and  dependants — and 
indeed  almost  all  rich  persons,  of  quiet  tempers  and 

Ijweak  intellects,  started  up  into  furious  anti-jacobins ;  and 
look  Kt  once  a  most  violent  part  in  those  political  con- 
ientions,  as  to  which  they  had,  in  former  times,  l>een 
confessedly  ignorant  und  indifferent.  When  this  tone 
was  once  given,  from  passion  and  mistaken  principle 
among  the  actual  possessors  of  power,  it  was  readdy 
taken  up  by  mere  servile  venality.  The  vast  multiplica- 
tion of  offices  and  occupations  in  the  gift  of  the  govern- 
lent,  and  the  enormous  patronage  and  expectancy,  of 
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which  it  has  recently  Ijccome  the  centre,  has  drawn  a 
still  greater  number,  and  of  baser  natures,  out  of  the 
political  neutrality  in  which  they  would  otherwise  have 
remained,  and  led  them  to  counterfeit,  for  hire,  that 
unfortunate  violence  Avhich  necessarily  produces  a  cor- 
responding violence  in  its  objects. 

Thus  has  the  nation  been  set  on  fire  at  the  four  comers! 
and  thus  has  an  incredible  and  most  alarming  share  of 
its  population  been  sepai'ated  into  two  hostile  and 
irritated  parties,  neither  of  which  can  now  subdue  the 
other  without  a  ci\il  war;  and  the  triumph  of  either  Q^d 
which  would  l>e  eipndly  fatal  to  tlie  constitution.  ^B 

The  force  and  extent  of  these  parties  is  but  imper- 
fectly known,  we  believe,  even  to  those  who  have  been 
respectively  most  active  iu  arraying  them  ;  and  the  ex- 
tent of  the  adverse  party  is  raixdy  ever  suspected  by  those 
who  are  zealously  opposed  to  it.  There  must  be  least 
error,  however,  in  the  estimate  of  the  partizans  of  arbi- 
trary government.  They  are  in  power,  and  show  them- 
selves ; —  but  for  this  ver}'  reason,  their  real  force  is 
probably  a  great  deal  less  than  it  appears  to  be.  Many 
wear  their  livery,  out  of  necessity  or  convenience,  wliose 
hearts  are  A^th  their  adversaries ;  and  many  clamour 
loudly  in  their  cause,  who  would  chimour  more  loudly 
against  them,  tlie  moment  they  thought  that  cause  was 
going  back  in  the  world.  The  democratical  party,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  scattered,  and  obscurely  \'isible.  Tt 
can  hardly  be  for  the  inunedinte  interest  of  anv  one  to 
acknowledge  it ;  and  scarcely  any  one  is,  as  yet,  proud  of 
its  badge  or  denomination.  It  lurks,  however,  in  j»rivate 
dwellings,  —  it  gathers  strength  at  homely  firesides, — 
it  is  confirmed  in  conferences  of  friends,  —  it  breaks  out 
in  pamphlets  and  journals  of  every  description, — and 
shows  its  head  now  and  then  in  the  more  tumultuous 
assemblies  of  populous  cities.  In  thenietropoliscspecially, 
where  the  concentration  of  numbers  gives  them  con- 
fidence and  inijHirtance,  it  exhil>its  itself  ven*  nearly, 
though  not  altogether,  iu  its  actual  force.  How  that 
force  now  stands  in  comparison  with  what  is  opposetl  to 
it,   it   would    not    perhaps    be   very  easy  to  calculate. 
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Taking  the  whole  nation  over  head,  we  should  conjecture, 
that,  as  thingH  now  are,  they  would  be  pretty  equally 
balanced  ;  but,  if  any  grefit  calamity  should  give  a  shock 
to  the  stiibility  of  government,  or  call  imperiously  for 
lore  vigoi-ous  councils,  we  are  convinced  that  the  parti- 
'zans  of  jKjpular  government  would  be  found  to  out- 
number their  opponents  in  the  proportion  of  three  to 
two.  When  the  one  party,  indeed,  had  failed  so  fatally, 
it  must  seem  to  be  a  natural  resource  to  make  a  trial  of 
the  other;  and,  if  civil  war  or  foreign  conquest  should 
really  fall  on  us,  it  would  be  a  movement  almost  of  in- 
stinctive wisdom  to  displace  and  to  punish  those  under 
whose  direction  they  had  been  brought  on.  Upon  any 
such  serious  alarm,  too,  all.  the  venal  and  unprincipled 
adherents  of  the  prerogative  would  inevitably  desert 
their  colours,  and  go  over  to  the  enemy, — while  the 
Throne  would  be  left  to  be  defended  only  by  its  regular 
forces  and  its  immediate  dependents, — reinforced  by 
a  few  bauds  of  devotetl  Tories,  mingled  with  some  gene- 

>us,  but  downcast  spirits,  under  the  banner  of  the  Whig 

ristocracy. 

But,  without  pretending  to  settle  the  numerical  or 
relative  force  of  the  two  opposing  parties,  we  wish  ordy 
to  press  it  upon  our  readers,  that  they  are  both  so  strong 
and  so  numerous,  as  to  render  it  quite  impossible  that 
the  one  should  now  crush  or  overcome  the  otner,  without 
a  ruinous  contention  ;  and  that  they  are  so  exasperated, 
and  80  sanguine  and  presumptuous,  that  they  vnU.  ]>ush 
forward  to  such  a  contention  in  no  long  time,  unless  they 
be  separated  or  appeased  by  some  powerful  interfei'ence. 
That  the  number  of  the  democrats  is  vast,  and  is  daily 
increasing  with  a  visible  and  dangerous  rapidity,  any 
man  may  satisfy  liimself,  by  the  common  and  obvious 
means  of  information.  It  is  a  fact  which  he  may  read 
legibly  in  the  prodigious  sale,  and  stil]  more  prodigious 
circulation,  of  Cobbett's  Register,  and  otlier  weekly 
papers  of  the  same  general  description :  He  may  learn  it 
in  every  street  of  all  the  manufacturing  and  populous 

3wns  in  the  heart  of  the  country ;  and  may,  and  must 
hear  it  most  audibly,  in  the  public  and  private  talk  of 
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the  citizens  of  the  metropolis.  All  these  afford  direct 
and  jtalpable  pnx>f3  of  the  actual  increase  of  thi*  for* 
nrulrible  party,  liut  no  man  who  understands  nny  thing 
of  hunmn  nature,  or  knows  any  thing  of  our  recent 
history,  can  need  direct  evidence  to  convince  him,  that 
it  must  have  experienced  a  prodigious  incrwisc.  In  a 
country  wliere  more  than  a  million  of  men  take  some 
interest  in  politics,  and  are  daily  accustomed  (right  or 
•wrong)  to  refer  tlic  blessino^s  or  the  evils  of  their  con- 
dition to  the  conduct  of  their  rulers,  is  it  possible  to 
conceive,  that  a  third  part  at  least  of  every  man's  income 
should  be  t^ken  from  him  in  the  shape  of  taxes, — and 
that,  after  twenty  years  of  boastful  hostility,  we  should 
be  left  without  a  single  ally,  and  in  imminent  hazard  of 
being  invaded  by  a  revolutionary  fue,  without  pi-oducine 
a  very  general  feeling  of  disaffection  and  discontent,  and 
spreading  through  the  body  of  the  nation,  not  only  a 
great  disposition  to  despise  and  distrust  their  governors, 
but  to  judge  unfavoural.>ly  of  the  form  of  government 
itself  which  cnuld  admit  of  such  gross  ignorance  or  im- 
position ? 

The  great  increase  of  the  opposite  party,  again,  is  but 
too  visible,  we  arc  sorry  to  say,  in  the  votes  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  the  existence  of  the  present  administration,  and 
in  the  sale  and  the  tenor  of  the  treasury  journals.  But, 
independent  of  such  proof,  this  too  might  liave  been 
safely  inferred  from  tlie  known  circumstances  of  the 
times.  In  a  nation  abounding  with  wealth  and  loyalty, 
enamoured  of  its  old  institutions,  and  originally  indebted 
for  its  freedom,  in  a  great  degree,  to  tlie  s|)irit  of  its 
landed  Aristocracy,  it  was  impossible  that  the  excesses 
of  a  plebeian  insunvction  should  not  have  excited  a  great 
aversion  to  every  thing  that  had  a  similar  tendency:  and 
in  any  nation,  ahis  I  tluit  had  recently  multiplied  its  taxes, 
and  increased  the  patronage  of  its  govcnuncnt  to  three 
times  their  original  extent,  it  could  not  but  happen,  that 
multitudes  woidd  be  fouud  to  barter  their  independence 
for  their  interest ;  and  to  exchange  the  language  of  free 
men  for  that  which  was  most  agreeable  to  the  party  upon 
whose  favour  tliey  depended. 
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If  the  numbers  of  the  opposed  factions,  however,  be 
)nnidable  to  the  peace  of  the  country,  the  acrimony  of 
'their  mutual  hostility  is  still  more  alarming.     If  the  whole 
nation  were  divided  into  the  followers  of  Jlr.  I'obbett 
and  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  the  followers  of  Mr.  Jolm 
litYord  and  Mr.  Jolm  Bowles,  does  not  every  man  see 
iliat  a  civil  war  and  a  revolution  would  be  inevitable? 
Now,  we  say,  that  the  factions  into  which  the  countiy  is 
^divided,  ar(*  not  very  ditlerent  from  the  followers  of  Mr. 
Hpobbett  and  Mr.  Giiford;  or,  at  all  events,  that  if  they 
^Bre  allowed  to  defy  and  provoke  each  other  into  now 
extravagance  and  increased  hostility,  as  they  have  been 
doinjT  latelv,  we  do  not  see  hoAV  that  most  tremendous  of 
all  calamities  is  to  be  avoided.     If  those  who  have  in- 
^^uence  with  the  people  go  on  a  little  longer  to  excite  in 
^^hcni  a  contempt  and  distrust  of  nil  public  characters, 
and  of  all  institutions  of  authority,  while  many  among 
>ur  public  men  go  on  to  justify,  by  their  conduct,  that 
Contempt  and  distrust;  —  if  the  people  are  taught  by  all 
who  now  talce  the  trouble  to  win  their  confidence^  that 
Parliament  is  a  mere  assemblage  of  unprincipled  place- 
hunters,  and  that  imt  and  cntf^  are  equally  determined 
to  defend  corruption  nnd  peculation  ;  and  if  Parliament 
continues  to  busy  itself  with  personalities,  —  to  decline 
the  investigation  of  corruptions,  —  and  to  approve,  by 
■Its  votes,  what  no  sjuie  man  in  the  kingdom  can  consider 
™es   admitting   of  apology  ;  —  if  those   to   whom    their 
natural  leaders  have  given  up  the  guidance  of  the  people, 
■fthall   continue  to  tell  them  that    they  may  easily  be 
^^elieved  of  half  their  taxes,  and  placed  in  a  situation  of 
triumphant  security,  -while  the  goveniment  continues  to 
multiply  its  imjwsitions,  and  to  waste  their  blood  and 
treasure  in  expeditions  which  make  us  hateful  and  ridi- 
culous in  the  eyes   of  many  of  our  neighbours,  while 
Khey  bring  the  danger  nearer  to  our   own    door;  —  if, 
inally,  the  |wople  aix;  a  little  more  persuaded,  tlmt,  with- 
out a  radical  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Legisla- 
Hture,  they  must  continue  in  the  condition  of  slaves  to  a 
Hgunto  of  boroughmongers,  while  Parliament  rejects  with 
disdain  every  proposal  to  correct  the  most  palpable  dc- 
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fects  of  that  constitution ; Then  we  say  that  the 

wholesome  days  of  England  are  numbered, — that  she  is 
gliding  to  the  verge  of  the  most  dreadful  of  all  calami- 
ties, — and  that  all  the  freedom  and  happiness  which  we 
undoubtedly  still  enjoy,  and  all  the  morality  and  intelli- 
gence, and  the  long  habits  of  sober  thinking  and  kindly 
affection  which  adorn  and  exalt  our  people,  will  not  long 
protect  us  from  (he  horrors  of  a  civil  war. 

In  such  an  unhallowed  conflict  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say,  tliat  the  triumph  of  either  party  would  be  the 
ruin  of  English  liberty,  and  of  lier  peace,  happiness,  and 
prosperity.  Those  who  have  merely  lived  in  our  times, 
must  have  seen,  and  they  who  have  read  of  other  times, 
or  reflected  on  what  Man  is  at  all  times,  must  know, 
independent  of  that  lesson,  how  mueh  Chance^  and  how 
much  Time^  must  concur  with  genius  and  patriotism,  to 
form  a  good  or  a  stable  government.  We  have  the 
frame  and  the  matcnals  of  such  a  government  in  the 
constitution  of  England ;  but  if  we  rend  asunder  that 
frame,  and  scatter  these  materials — if  we  "put  out  the 
light"  of  our  living  polity, 

"  Wc  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  fire 
That  mny  its  flame  rcliimine." 

The  stability  of  the  English  constitution  depends  ujion 
its  monarchy  and  aristocracy ;  nnd  their  stability,  again, 
depends  very  much  on  the  circumstance  of  their  having 
grown  naturally  out  of  the  fimme  and  inward  structure 
of  our  society  —  upon  their  having  struck  their  roots 
deep  through  every  stratum  of  the  j>olitical  soil,  and 
having  been  moulded  and  impressed,  during  a  long 
course  of  ages,  by  the  usages,  institutions,  habits,  and 
affections  of  the  commimity.  A  popular  revolution 
would  overthrow  the  monarcliy  and  tbe  aristocracy  ;  and, 
even  if  it  were  not  true  that  revolution  propagates  revo- 
lution, as  waves  give  rise  to  waves,  till  the  agitation  is 
stopped  by  the  iron  boundary  of  despotism,  it  would 
still  require  ages  of  anxious  discomfort,  befort  we  could 
build  up  again  that  magnificent  fabric,  which  now  re- 
quires purilication  rather  than  repair ;  or  secure   that 
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_  ermanency  to  our  new  establishments,  without  which 
^tliey  could  have  no  other  ?ood  qualitv. 

Such  we  humbly  conceive  to  be  the  course,  and  the 
causes,  of  the  evils  which  we  believe  to  be  impending. 

■  It  is  time  now  to  inquire  whether  there  be  no  remedy. 
If  the  wliole  nation  were  actually  divided  into  revolu- 
tionists  and  high-monarchy  men,  we  do  not  see  how  xhey 

■  could  be  prevented  from  fighting,  and  giving  us  the 
m  miserable  choice  of  a  despotism  or  a  tumultuary*  tlerao- 
Kcracy.       Fortunately,  however,    this   is   not   the   case. 

■  There  is  a  third  party  in  the  nation — small,  indeed,  in 
point  of  numbers,  compared  with  either  of  the  othci^ 
— and,  for  this  very  reason,  low,  we  fear,  in  present 
popvdarity — but  essentially  powerful  from  talents  and 

•  reputation,  and  calculated  to  become  both  popular  and 
authoritative,  by  the  fairness  and  the  firmness  of  its 
principles.  This  is  com|x>sed  of  the  Whig  Kojahst^  of 
England, — men  who,  without  forgetting  that  all  govern- 
ment is  from  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  arc  satis- 
B  tied  that  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  are  best 

■  maintained  by  a  regulated  hereditary  monarchy,  and  a 
large,  open  aristocracy ;  and  who  are  as  much  averse, 
then^fore,  from  every  attempt  to  undermine  the  throne, 

_  or  to  discredit  the  nobles,  as  they  are  indignant  at  cveiy 

P  project  to  insult  or  enslave  the  people.     In  the  better 

days  of  the  constitution,  this  party  formed  almost  the 

I  whole  ordinary  opposition,  and  bore  no  inconsiderable 
proportion  to  that  of  the  courtiers.  It  might  be  said  too, 
to  have  with  it-,  not  only  the  greater  part  of  those  who 
Were  jealous  of  the  prerogative,  but  all  that  great  mass 
of  the  population  which  was  apparently  neutral  and  in- 
different to  the  issue  of  the  contest.  The  new-sprung 
factions,  however,  have  swallowed  up  almost  all  this 
disposable  body ;  and  have  drawn  largely  from  the 
ranks  of  the  old  constitutionalists  themselves.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  change  of  circumstances,  they  can  no 
longer  act  with  effect,  as  a  separate  party;  and  are  far 
tot"»  weak  to  make  head,  at  the  same  time,  against  the 
overbearing  influence  of  the  Crown,  and  the  rishig  pre- 
tensions of  the  people.     It  is  necessary,  therefore,  Unit 
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they  should  now  leave  this  attitude  of  stem  and  defying 
mediation ;  and,  if  they  would  escape  being  crushed 
along  with  the  constitution  on  the  collision  of  the  two 
hostile  bodies,  they  must  identify  themselves  cordially 
with  the  better  part  of  one  of  tliem,  and  thus  soothe, 
ennoble,  and  controul  it,  by  the  infusion  of  their  owij 
spirit,  and  tiiu  authorit}-  of  their  own  wisdom  and  expe- 
rience. Like  faithful  generals,  whose  troops  have  mu- 
tinied, they  must  join  the  march,  and  luix  vnth  the  I'anks 
of  the  oitcnders,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  reclaim 
and  repress  tliem,  and  save  both  then*  and  themselves 
from  a  sure  and  shameful  destruction.  They  have  no 
longer  strength  to  overawe  or  ivjx'l  either  party  by  a 
direct  and  forcible  attack  ;  and  must  work,  therefore,  by 
gentle  and  conciliatory  means,  upon  tliat  wliich  is  most 
dangerous,  most  flexible,  and  most  capable  of  beiug 
guided  to  noble  exertions.  Like  the  Sabine  women  ofc" 
old,  they  must  throw  themselves  between  the  kindred 
combatants ;  and  stay  the  fatal  feud,  by  praises  and  em- 
braces, and  dissuasives  of  kindness  and  flattery. 

Even  those  who  do  not  nmch  love  or  care  for  the 
people,  are  now  called  ujXJn  to  j>acify  them,  by  granting, 
at  lei»8t,  all  that  can  reasonably  be  gi'antecl ;  and  not 
only  to  redivss  their  Grievances,  but  to  comply  with 
their  Desires ;  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  complied  with, 
Avitli  less  huziird  than  must  evidently  arise  from  disre- 
garding them. 

We  do  not  say,  therefore,  that  a  thorough  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  Whig  royalists  and  the  great  Ixjdy  ot* 
the  people  is  desirable  merely — but  that  it  is  iudisjx^u- 
sabie :  since  it  is  a  dream — a  gross  solecism  and  absurd- 
ity, to  suppose,  that  such  a  party  shouhl  exist,  uidess 
supported  by  the  affections  and  approbation  of  the  people. 
The  advocatx^s  of  prenjgative  have  the  support  of  pre- 
rogative ;  and  they  who  rule  by  corruption  and  the  direct 
agency  of  wealth,  hjive  wealth  and  the  me^ms  of  cor- 
ruption in  their  hands:  —  i»ut  the  friends  of  national 
freedom  must  be  recognized  by  the  nation.  If  the  Whigs 
are  not  supported  by  the  people,  tliey  can  have  no  suj)- 
[>ort ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  people  are  seduced  away 
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from  them,  they  must  just  go  ai'tcr  them  and  bring  thtin 
back  :  And  arc  no  more  to  be  excused  for  leaving  them 
to  bt*  corrupted  by  Demagogues,  than  they  would  be  for 
leaving  them  to  ]>e  oppressed  by  t}Tants.  If  a  party  is 
to  exist  at  all,  therefore,  friendly  at  once  to  the  liberties 
of  the  jKJople  and  the  integrity  of  the  monarchy,  and 
holding  that  liberty  is  best  secured  by  a  monarchical 
establishment,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  it  should 
possess  the  confidence  and  attachment  of  the  people; 
and  if  it  appear  at  any  time  to  luive  lo8t  it,  the  first  of 
all  its  duties,  and  the  necessary  prelude  to  the  discharge 
of  all  the  i*est,  is  to  retrain  it,  by  every  effort  consistent 
with  probity  and  lionour. 

Now,  it  may  be  true,  that  the  present  alienation  of  tlie 
bodv  of  the  people  from  the  old  constitutional  champions 
of  tlicir  freedom,  originated  in  the  excesses  and  delusion 
of  the  people  themselves ;  But  it  is  not  Ic^s  true,  that 
the  Whig  royalists  have  increased  that  alienation  by  the 
haughtiness  of  their  deportment — by  the  marked  dis- 
pleasure "with  which  they  have  disavowed  most  of  the 
popular  proceedings — and  the  tone  of  needless  and  im- 
prudent distrust  and  reprobation  with  wliich  they  have 
treated  pretensions  that  were  (mh/  partli/  inadmissible. 
They  have  given  too  much  way  to  the  offence  wiiicli  they 
naturally  received  from  the  rudeness  and  irreverence  of 
the  terms  in  which  their  grievances  were  frequently 
^tated  ;  and  have  felt  too  proud  an  indignation  wlien  they 
Ifeftw  vulfjar  and  turbulent  men  presume  to  lay  their  un- 
purged  Lands  upon  the  sacred  ark  of  the  constitution. 
They  have  disdained  too  much  to  be  associateil  with  coarse 
cofidjutora,  even  in  the  good  work  of  i^esistance  and  refor- 
mation ;  and  have  hated  too  virulently  the  demagogues 
■who  liave  inflamed  the  people,  and  despised  too  heartily 
the  people  who  have  yielded  to  so  gross  a  delusion.  All 
this  feeling,  however,  though  it  may  be  natural,  is  un- 
doubtedly both  misplaced  and  imprudent.  The  people 
are,  upon  the  whole,  both  more  moral  and  more  intelli- 
gent than  they  ever  were  in  any  former  period;  and 
tlierefore,  if  they  are  discontented,  we  may  be  sure  they 
have  cause  for  discontent :  if  they  have  been  deluded,  we 
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may  be  satisfied  tliat  there  is  a  mixture  of  reason  in  tlie 
sophistry  by  which  they  have  \icQn  perverted.  All  their 
don^ancls  may  not  be  reasonable :  and  -mth  many,  vhich 
maybe  just  in  principle,  it  may,  as  yet,  be  iuipracticsibk' 
to  comply.  But  all  are  not  in  either  of  these  predica- 
ments; though  wo  can  only  now  afford  to  make  parti- 
cular mention  of  one  ;  and  one,  we  arc  concerned  to  say, 
on  which,  though  of  the  greatest  possible  importance, 
the  people  liave  of  late  foimd  but  few  abettors  among 
the  old  friends  of  the  constitution,  we  mean  that  of  a 
R<;form  in  the  representation.  Upon  this  point,  we  have 
spoken  largely  on  former  occasions ;  and  have  only  to  add 
that,  though  we  can  neither  appn>ve  oi'  .•^iic ft  a  reform  as 
some  very  popular  ]Dci*sons  have  suggested,  nor  bring 
ourselves  to  believe  that  any  reform  would  accompli^ 
all  the  objects  tliat  have  been  hehl  out  by  its  most 
zealous  advocates,  wc  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  a 
large  and  liberal  rcfonn  should  be  granted.  The  rea- 
sons of  policy  which  have  led  us  to  this  con\'iction, 
we  have  stated  on  former  occasions.  But  the  chief 
and  the  leading  reasons  for  supporting  the  proposal  nt 
present  is,  that  the  people  are  zealous  for  its  adoption ; 
and  are  entitled  to  this  gratiticntion  at  the  hands  of 
their  representatives.  We  laugh  at  the  idea  of  there 
beiiig  any  danger  in  disfranchising  the  whole  mass  of 
rotten  and  decayed  boroughs,  or  communicating  the 
elective  franchise  to  a  great  number  of  respectable  citi- 
zens :  And  as  to  the  8up[)Osed  danger  of  the  mci^e  example 
of  yielding  to  the  desii-es  of  the  people,  we  can  only  say, 
that  we  are  far  more  strongly  impressed  -with  the 
danger  of  thwarting  them.  The  people  Iiave  far  more 
wealth  and  far  more  intelligence  now,  than  they  had  in 
former  times;  ami  therefore  they  ouglit  to  have,  and 
fJiei/  must  have^  more  political  power.  The  danger  is 
not  in  yielding  to  this  swell,  but  in  endeavouring  to  re- 
sist it.  If  properly  watched  and  managed,  it  will  only 
bear  the  vessel  of  the  state  more  proudly  and  steadily 
along  ; — if  neglected,  or  rashly  opposed,  it  will  dash  her 
on  the  rocks  and  shoals  of  a  sanguinary  revolution. 
We,  in  short,  arc  for  the  monarchy  and  the  aristocracy 
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Tiow  to  he  preserved,  except  by  surrounding  them  with 
the  affection  of  tlie  people,  1  he  admirers  of  arbitrary 
power,  blind  to  the  great  lesson  which  all  Europe  is  now 
holding  out  to  tlann,  have  attempted  to  dispense  with 
tliis  protection ;  and  the  demagogues  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  their  folly  to  excite  the  people  to  withdraw 
it  altogether.  The  true  friends  of  the  constitution  nnist 
now  bring  it  back;  and  must  reconcile  the  people 
to  the  old  monarchy  and  the  old  Parliament  of  their 
land,  by  restraining  the  prei'ogative  n'ithin  its  legi- 
timate bounds,  and  bringing  back  Parliament  to  its 
natund  habits  of  sympatliv  and  concord  with  its  con- 
stituents. The  people,  therefore,  though  it  may  be 
deluded,  must  be  reclaimed  by  gentleness,  and  treated 
M'ith  respect  and  indulgence.  All  iiidicutif)ns,  and  all 
feelings  of  jealousy  or  contempt,  must  be  abjured.     What- 

er  is  to  be  granted,  should  be  granted  with  cordial 
ttlaerity;  and  nil  denials  should  be  softened  with  words 
,iind  with  acts  of  kindness.     The  wounds  that  are  curable, 

lould  be  cured ;  those  that  have  festered  moi^c  deeply 
should  de  cleansed  and  anointed ;  and,  into  siich  as  it 

ay  be  impossible  to  close,  the  patient  should  be  allowed 
pour  any  imioeent  balsam,  in  the  virtues  of  which  he 

'lieves.  The  in'itaV»le  state  of  the  body  politic  will  ad- 
rait  of  no  other  treatment.  —  Incisions  and  cauteries 
would  infallibly  bring  on  convulsions  and  insanity. 

We  had  much  more  to  say ;  but  we  must  close  here : 

Nor  indeed  couhl  any  warning  aviiil  those  who  are  not 

.ware  already.     He  must  have  gazed  with  idle  eyes  on 

ihe  recent  course  of  events,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 

ho  does  not  see  that  no  govei'nment  can  now  subsist 
long  in  England,  that  is  not  bottomed  in  the  aifectlon  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people ;  and  who  does  not  see,  still 
more  clearly,  that  the  party  of  the  people  is  ever)'  day 

ining  strength,  from  the  want  of  judgment  and  of  feel- 

g  in  those  who  liave  defied  and  insulted  it,  and  from 

e  coldness  and  alienation  of  those  who  u.sed  to  be  their 
ifttTOns  and  defenders.     If  something  is  not  done  to 
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conciliate,  these  heartburnings  must  break  out  into 
deadly  strife ;  and  impartial  history  will  assign  to  each 
of  the  parties  their  share  of  the  great  guilt  that  will  be 
incurred.  The  first  and  the  greatest  outrages  will  pro- 
bably proceed  from  the  people  themselves ;  but  a  deeper 
curse  will  fall  on  the  corrupt  and  supercilious  govern- 
ment that  provoked  them :  Nor  will  they  be  held  blame- 
less, who,  when  they  might  have  repressed  or  moderated 
the  popular  impulse,  by  attempting  to  direct  it,  chose 
rather  to  take  counsel  of  their  pride,  and  to  stand  by, 
and  see  the  constitution  torn  to  pieces,  because  they 
could  not  approve  entirely  of  either  of  the  combatants  1 
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(OcTOnER»   1827.) 

The  History  of  Ireland.     By  John  O'Driscoi.     In  two  vola. 
8vo.     pp.815.     Loudon:   1827.' 

GOOD  History  of  Ireland  is  still  a  desideratum  in  our 
liteniture;  —  and   would   not   only  be  interesting,   we 
liink,  but  invaluable.      There  are  accessible  materials  in 
ibundance  for  such  a  history  ;  and  the  task  of  armnging 
tlieiu  reidly  seems  no  less  inviting  than  important.     It 
jjibounds  with  striking  events,  and  with  strange  revolu- 
tions and  turns  of  fortune  —  brought  on,  sometimes  by 
'the  agency  of  enterprising  men,  —  but  more  frerjuently 
by  the  silent  progress  of  time,  unwatched  and  unsus- 
ect^d,  alike  by  those  who  were  to  suffer,  and  those  who 
"^ere  to  gain  by  the  result.     In  this  respect,  as  well  as 
in  many  others,  it  is  as  full  of  instruction  as  of  interest, 
and  to  the  people  of  this  country  especially,  and  of 
this  age,  it  holds  out  lessons  fai*  more  precious,  fai*  more 
forcible,  and  far  more  immediately  applicable,  than  all 
that  is  elsewhere  recorded  in  the  annals  of  mankind.    It 

■  •  II  may  be  lliouj^lit  that  this  shoulti  mlber  have  been  brought  in 
under  the  title  of  History :  Hut  the  truth  is,  that  I  ha%'ft  now  omitted 
all  tliat  is  prnperly  hislurlcul,  ami  retained  only  what  relate*  to  the 
necessity  uf  luninlaiuiu;^  the  U'jfi^Iative  and  incorporating  union  of  the 
two  L'oiintrie.s ;  n  topic  that  U  purely  piilitii-al ;  and  JallH,  I  tliink,  cor- 
rectly enough  under  the  title  of  General  Politics,  sinee  it  is  at  tlus  day 
of  still  more  abaorhing  interest  ttian  when  these  obBeirations  were 
first  pubhshtrd  in  1827.  If  at  that  tiuiu  J  thuught  a  Separation,  or  a 
dissolution  of  the  union,  (for  they  an^  the  same  thing,)  a  measure  iwt 
to  be  cuuteuiplal-cd  but  witii  horror,  it  may  l>c  siipposed  tliat  T  should 
not  look  more  charitably  on  tlic  proposition,  now  that  Catholic  eroan- 
cipalion  and  Parliamentary  reform  have  taken  away  some,  at  leftat.  of 
the  inntives  or  apo1no;ieti  of  those  by  whom  it  was  then  maintained. 
The  example  of  Scotland,  I  still  think,  is  well  put  for  the  argument: 
And  among  the  many  who  must  now  consider  this  question,  it  may  be 
gratifying  to  some  to  see  iipim  what  ground^  and  huw  decidedly,  un 
opinion  was  then  formed  upon  it,  by  one  certainly  not  too  much  dis- 
I  to  think  favourably  of  the  conduct  or  the  pretensions  of  England. 
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is  the  very  greatness  of  this  interest,  however,  and  the 
dread,  and  the  encouragement  of  these  applications,  that 
liave  hitherto  defaced  and  even  falsified  the  record  — 
that  have  made  impartiality  almost  hopeless,  and  led 
alternately  to  the  suppression  and  the  exaggeration  of 
sufferings  and  atrocities  too  monstrous,  it  might  appear. 
in  themselves,  to  he  cither  exaggerated  or  disguised. 
Party  rancour  and  religious  animosity  have  hitherto 
contrived  to  convert  what  should  have  been  their  anti- 
dote into  their  aliment,  —  and,  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  giving  only  otie  side  of  the  picture,  have  pretty  gene^H^ 
rally  succeeded  in  making  tlie  historj^  of  past  enormitieij^ 
not  a  warning  against,  but  an  incitement  to,  their  repe- 
tition. In  telling  the  story  of  those  lamentable  dissen- 
sions, each  party  has  enhanced  the  guilt  of  the  adver 
sary,  and  withheld  all  notice  of  their  own  ;  —  and  see: 
to  have  had  it  far  more  at  Iieart  to  irritate  and  de 
each  other,  tlian  to  leave  even  a  j)artial  memorial  of  t 
truth.  That  truth  is,  no  doubt,  for  the  most  part, 
once  revolting  and  ]>itiable ;  —  not  easily  at  first  to 
credited,  and  to  tiie  last  difficult  to  be  told  with  calii 
ness.  Yet  it  is  thii3  only  that  it  can  be  told  with  adv; 
tage  —  and  so  told,  it  is  ]>regnant  with  admonitions  ar 
suggestions,  as  precious  in  tlieir  tenor,  as  irresistible  it 
their  evidence,  when  once  fairly  received. 

Unquestionably,  in  the  main,  England  has  been  the 
oppre-ssor,  and  Ireland  the  victim ;  —  not  always  a  guilt- 
less \ictim,  —  and  it  may  be,  often  an  oflender :  But 
even  when  tlic  guilt  may  nave  been  nearly  baluncetl,  the 
weight  of  suffering  has  always  fallen  on  the  >veakest. 
This  comparative  weakness,  indeed,  was  the  first  cause 
of  Ireland's  misery — the  second,  her  long  separatiouj 
She  had  been  too  long  a  weak  nciglibour,  to  W  easilj 
admitted  to  the  rights  of  an  cfjual  ally.  Pretensions" 
which  the  growing  strength  and  intelligence  of  the  one 
countr}'  began  to  feel  intolerable,  were  sanctioned  in 
the  eyes  of  the  other  by  long  usage  and  i)rcscription ;  — 
and  injustice,  which  never  could  have  been  first  inflicted 
when  it  was  first  complained  of,  was  yet  long  persisted 
il)^  because  it  had  been  long  submitted  to  with  but  little 
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complaint.  No  misgovernment  is  ever  so  bad  as  pro- 
vincial niisgovernment  —  and  no  provincial  misgovern- 
ment, it  would  seem,  as  that  which  is  exercised  by  a 
Jret^  people,— whetlicr  arising  from  a  jealous  reluctance 
extend  that  proud  distinction  to  a  race  of  inferiors,  or 
rom  that  inherent  love  of  absolute  power,  which  gives 
all  rulers  a  tendency  to  he  despotic,  and  seeks,  when  re- 
strained at  home,  for  vent  and  indemnification  abroad. 

The  actual  outline  of  the  story  is  as  clear  as  it  is 
painful.     Its  most  remarkable  and  most  disgusting  fea- 
re  is,  that  while  Religion  has  been  made  the  pretext 
of  its  most  sanguinary  and  atrocious  contentionsj  it  has 
been,  from  first  to  last,  little  else  than  a  rover  for  the 
sest  cupidity,  and  the  meanest  and  most  unprincipled 
bition.    The  history  which  concerns  the  ]>rescnt  tin»es, 
iced  not  be  traced  farther  back   than   tii  (he  (lays  of 
lenry  YIIL  and  Queen  Mary.     Up  to  that  period,  the 
\itty  and  tyrannical  Parliaments  of  the  Pale  had,  in- 
!eed,  pretty  uniformly  insulted  and  despised  tlie  oi'eat 
aative  chiefs  among  whom  the  hulk  of  the  island  was 
livided — but  they  had  also  iean-d  them,  and  mostly  let 
lem  alone.    At  that  era,  however,  the  gronnng  strength 
and  population  of  l-^iiglaml  inspired  it  with  a  bolder  am- 
^|bition ;  and  the  rage  of  proselytism  which  followed  the 
^Reformation,  gave  it  both  occasion  and  excuse.     The 
passions,  which  led  naturallv  enough   to  hostilities  in 
fiucli  cii\;umstances,  were  industriously  fostered  by  the 
Id-blooded  selfishness  of  those  who  were  to  pi-oflt  by 
'the  result.     Insurrectifms  were  now  regularly  followed 
ty  Forfeitures;  and  there  were  by  this  time  men  and  en- 
-Brprise  enough  in  England  to  meditate  the  occupancy  of 
thevast  domains  from  which  tlie  rebel  cliieftains  were  thus 
first  to  be  driven.   Krom  this  period,  acconlingly,  to  that 
of  the  Restoration,  the  liloodicst  and  most  atrocious  in 
her  unhappy  annals,  the  history  of  Ireland  may  be  sum- 
marily described  as  that  of  a  series  of  sanguinary  wars, 
fomented  for  purposes  of  Confiscation.     After  the  Re- 
storation, and  down  till  the  Revolution,  tliis  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  contest  equally  unprincipled  and  mercenary', 
between  the  settlers  under  Cromwell  and  the  old  or 
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tnidcllc  occupants  whom  they  had  displaced.  By  the 
final  success  of  King  William,  n  strong  niilitar}'  govern- 
ment wns  oMCi^  more  imposed  on  this  imlnipp}'  land; 
under  which  its  spint  seemed  at  last  to  lie  broken,  and 
even  its  turbulent  activity  repressed.  As  it  slowly  re- 
vived, the  Protestmit  antipathies  of  tlie  English  goveni- 
ment  seem  to  have  bcfu  reinforced,  or  replaced,  by  h 
more  extended  and  still  more  unworthy  National  Jea- 
lousy— first  on  the  subject  of  trade,  and  then  on  that 
of  political  rights: — and  since  a  more  eidighf.ened  view 
of  her  own  interests,  aided  by  tlie  anns  of  the  volun- 
teers of  1780,  have  put  down  those  causes  of  oppression, 
— the  system  of  niisgovernment  has  been  maintained, 
for  little  other  end,  tliat  we  can  discern,  but  to  keep  a 
small  junto  of  arrogant  individuals  in  power,  and  1o 
preserve  tlie  supremacy  of  a  ftu'tion,  long  after  the  actual 
cessation  of  the  causes  that  lifted  them  into  authority. 

This  is  "  the  abstnict  and  brief  chronicle"  of  the  poli- 
tical or  external  history  of  the  sister  island.  But  it  has 
been  complicated  of  late,  and  all  its  symptoms  aggra- 
vated by  the  singularity  of  its  economical  relations. 
The  marvellous  multiplication  of  its  people,  and  the 
growing  ilifficulty  of  suppl^-ing  them  M*ith  food  or  em- 
ployment, presenting,  at  the  present  moment,  a  new  and 
most  urgent  cause  of  dissatisfaction  and  alarm.  For  this 
last  class  of  evils,  a  mere  change  in  the  policy  of  the 
Govennnent  would  indeed  furnish  no  effectual  remedy: 
and  to  find  one  in  any  degree  available,  might  well  task 
the  ingenuity  of  the  most  enlightened  and  beneficent. 
But  for  the  greater  part  of  her  past  sufferings,  as  well 
as  her  actual  degradation,  disunion,  and  most  dangerous 
discontent,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  successive 
Govenunents  of  England  have  been  chiefly  responsible. 
Without  pretending  to  enmnerate,  or  even  to  class,  the 
several  charges  whicli  might  be  brought  against  them, 
or  to  determine  what  weight  should  be  allowed  to  the 
temptations  or  provocations  by  which  they  might  be 
palliated,  we  think  it  easier  and  far  more  important  to 
remark,  that  the  only  secure  preventive  would  have 
been  an   early,  an  equal,  and  complete  incorporating 
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Fnion  of  the  two  countries: — and  that  the  only  efFec- 
live  cure  for  the  misery  occasioned  by  its  having  been 
'so  lonir  delayed,  is  to  labour,  heartily  and  in  earnest, 
still  to  render  it  equal  and  coui|)lete.  It  is  in  vaiu  to 
hoj>e  that  a  provincial  government  should  not  be  oppres- 
sive—  that  a  delegatetl  power  should  not  be  abused  — 
that  of  two  separate  countries,  allied  only,  but  not  in- 
corporated, the  weaker  should  not  be  degraded,  and  the 
stronger  unjust.  The  only  remedy  is  to  identify  and 
amalgamate  them  throughout  —  to  mix  up  the  oppres- 
Drs  and  the  oppressed — to  t^ike  away  nil  privileges  and 
^distinctions,  by  fully  communicating  them, — and  to  ren- 
der abuses  im|)ossible,  by  confounding  their  victims  with 
leir  authors. 

If  any  one  doubts  of  the  wretchedness  of  an  unequal 
ind  unlncorporating  alliance,  of  the  degradatiou  of  being 
subject  to  a  provinciid  parliament  and  a  distant  king,  and 
of  the  etficacy  of  a  substantial  union  in  curing  all  these 
evils,  he  is  invited  to  look  to  the  obvious  example  of 
Scotland.  While  the  crowns  only  were  \mited,  and  tlie 
governments  continued  separate,  the  weaker  country  was 
the  scene  of  the  most  atrocious  cruelties,  the  most  vio- 
lent injustice,  the  most  degrading  oppressions.  The 
Brevailing  religion  of  the  people  was  proscribed  and  per- 
muted with  a  ferocity  greater  than  has  ever  been  sys- 
ematically  exercised,  even  in  Ireland ;  her  industry 
(ras  crippled  and  depressed  by  utijiist  and  intolerable 
Bstrictions ;  her  parliaments  corrupted  and  overawed 
ito  the  degradecl  instruments  of  a  distant  court,  and 
lier  nobility  and  gentry,  cut  off  from  all  hoi>e  of  dis- 
tinction by  vindicating  the  rights  or  promoting  the  in- 
erests  of  their  country  at  home,  were  led  to  look  up  to 
ic  favour  of  her  oppressors  as  the  only  remaining 
avenue  to  power,  and  degeneratetl,  for  fhe  most  part, 
ito  a  band  of  mercenary  adventurers;  —  the  more  con- 
riderable  aspiring  to  the  wretched  honour  of  executing 
the  tyrannical  orders  which  were  dictated  iVom  the 
South,  and  the  rest  acquiring  gradually  those  habits  of 
subserviency  and  selfish  submission,  the  traces  of  which 
ire  by  some  supposed  to  be  yet   discernible   in  their 
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(lescendaTits.     The  Revolution,  which  rested  almost  eiq 
tircly  on  tlie  prevailing  antipathy  to  Popei*yT  required 
of  couFHe,  the  co-operation  of  ail  classes  of  Protestantsj 
and,  by  its  success,  the  Scottish  Presbyterians  were 
licved,  for  a  time,  from  their  Episcopalian  persecutions 
But  it  was  not  till  after  the  Union  that  the  nation  wa 
truly  emancipated ;  or  lifted  up  from  the  abject  condn 
tion  of  a  dependant,    at  once  susjKicted  and  despised 
The  elfects  of  that  happy  consolidation  were  not  indeed 
immediately  apparent ;  For  the  \'ices  which   had  bee 
generated  by  a  century  of  provincial  mis;^overnnientJ 
the   me^mness  that  had  become  habitual,  the  animosi-1 
ties  that  had  so  long  been  fostered,  could  not  be  ciuhmI 
at  once,  by  the  mere  i*enioval  of  their  cause.    The  gcne^ 
ration  tliey  hud  degraded,  must  Hret  be  allowed  to  dj< 
out —  and  more,  perhaps,  than  one  genenition  ;  But  ih« 
poison  tree  was  cut  down  —  the  fountain  of  bitter  waters^ 
was  sealed  up,  and  sj^mptoms  of  returning  vigour  and_ 
happiness  were  ]>erceived.     Vestiges  may  still  be  traced 
perhaps,  of  our  long  degradation;  but  for,  at  least,  for 
years  back,  the  provinces  of  Scotlantl  have  l>een,  on  th< 
whole,   but  the  Northern   provinces  of  Great   Britan 
There  are  no  local  oppi'^ssions,  no  national  animosities.^ 
Life,  and  libtrty,  and  pro|>erty,  are  as  secure  in  Caith- 
ness as  tliey  are  in  Middlesex — industry  as  much  encou- 
raged, and  wealth  still  more  rapidl}'  progressive  ;  %vhile 
not  only  different  religious  opinions,  but  different  reli- 
gious estiddishments,  subsist  in  the  two  ends  of  the  same 
island  in  unbroken  harmony,  and  only  excite  each  other, 
by  a  friendly  enuilation,  to  greater  purity  of  life  and 
'  greater  zeal  for  Christianity. 

If  this  happy  Union,  however,  had  been  delayed  foi 
another  century — if  Scotland  had  been  doomed  to  sul 
iiiii,  f(tr  II  hundred  yeai**  more  to  tlie  provincial  tyranny' 
of  thi^  Lauderdales,  Rotheses,  and  Middletons,  and  to^ 
meet  the  cruel  persecutions  which  gratified  the  ferocitj 
of  her  Dakells  and  Drummonds,  and  tarnished  the  glo 
riea  of  such  men  as  Montrose  and  Dundee,  with  liei 
armed  conventicles  and  covenanted  siiints  militant — X% 
Hce  her  patriots  exiled,  or  bleeding  on  the  scaffold — hei 
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jQiily    trusted   teachers   silenced   in   her   churches   and 
chools,  and  her  Courts  of  Justice  degraded  or  overawed 
Into  the  instruments  of  a  cowardly  oppression,  can  any 
man  doubt,  not  only  that  she  would  have  presented,  at 
this  day,  a  scene  of  even  greater  misery  and  discord 
than  Ireland  did  in  1800  ;  but  that  the  corruptions  and 
animosities  by  which  she  had  been  desolated  would  have 
been  found  to  have  struck  so  deep  root  as  still  to  en- 
cumber the  land,  long  after  their  seed  had  ceased  to  be 
scattered  abroad  on  its  surl'ace,  and  oid)'  to  hold  out  tlic 
hope  of  their  cmdication,  after  many  years  of  patient  and 
lipainful  exertion? 

Sucli,  however,  is  truly  the  condition  of  Ireland ;  and 
such  are  the  groiuids,  and  such  tlie  a^spect  of  our  hopes 
^rfor  her  ivgeneration.  So  far  from  tracing  any  substan- 
^Kve  part  of  her  miseries  to  the  Union  of  1800,  we  think 
^Rhey  arc  to  be  ascribed  mainly  to  its  long  delay,  and  its 
"liltimate  incompleteness.  It  is  not  by  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union  with  Hngiand,  then,  that  any  good  can  be  done,  but 

Ryits  improvement  and  consolidation.  Some  injury itmay 
ave  produce*.!  to  the  shopkeei.)ers  of  Dublin,  and  some 
inconsiderable  increase  in  the  number  of  the  absentees. 
Jut  it  has  shut  up  the  muin  fountain  of  corruption  and 
iisbonour;  and  palsied  the  una  and  l)roken  the  hcait  of 
jcal  insolence  and  oppression.  It  lias  substituted,  at 
ist  potentially  and  in  prospect,  the  wisdom  and  honour 
the  Britisli  Government  and  the  British  people,  to  the 
assions  and  sordid  interests  of  a  junto  of  Irish  borough- 
"Tuongei-s, — and  not  only  enabled,  but  comjuHcd,  all 
parties  to  appeal  directly  to  the  gi'eat  tribunal  of  the 
British  public.  While  the  countries  remained  apart,  the 
actual  de[K)sitaric:<  of  puwer  were  almost  unavoidably 
relied  on  by  the  genend  govornmeiit  for  int'unuation, 
^knd  employed  as  the  delegates  of  its  nutliurity  —  and,  as 
^unavoidably,  abused  the  trust,  and  misled  and  imi>osod 
on  their  employers.  Having  come  into  power  at  the 
time  when  the  (Jatholic  party,  by  its  support  of  the 
House  of  Stuart,  had  excited  against  it  all  the  fears  and 
antipathies  of  the  friends  of  liberty,  they  felt  that  they 
3uld  only  maintain  themselves  in  possession  of  it,  by 
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keeping  up  that  distrust  aud  ajiimosity,  after  its  cause* 
had  expired.  They  contrived,  therefbi"e,  by  false  repre- 
sentations and  unjust  laws,  to  foster  those  pixjudiccs, 
wliich  would  otherwise  have  gradually  disnpjx'ared — 
and,  unluckily,  succeeded  but  too  well.  As  their  own  com- 
parative numbers  and  natural  consequence  diminished, 
they  clung  still  closer  to  their  artificial  hohls  on  autho- 
rity ;  and^  exasperated  by  feeling  their  dignity  menaces!, 
and  their  nionopolicj^  endangered  by  the  growing  weultli, 
population,  and  intelligence  of  the  country  at  hirge,  they 
redoubled  their  eflbrts,  by  clamour  and  activitv,  intum- 
dation  and  deceit,  to  preserve  tiie  luuiatural  advantages 
they  had  accidentally  gained,  and  to  keep  do%\n»  that 
springtide  of  general  rea.son  and  substantiiil  power  which 
thev  felt  rising  and  swelling  all  around  tliem. 

Their  pretence  was,  that  they  were  tlie  champions  of 
the  Protestant  Ascendancy  —  and  that  whenever  that  was 
endangered,  there  was  an  end  of  tlic  EmjUnh  comuwkm. 
While  the  alliance  of  the  two  countries  was  indeed  no 
more  than  a  connexion,  there  might  be  some  truth  in 
the  assertion — or  at  least  it  was  easy  for  fui  Insh  Par- 
liament to  make  it  appear  to  be  true.  But  the  moment 
they  came  to  he  incorporated y  its  falsehood  and  absurdity 
should  at  once  have  become  apjMirent.  rnluckily,  how- 
ever, the  incorporation  was  not  so  complete,  or  the  union 
so  entire,  as  it  should  have  been.  There  still  was  need, 
or  was  thought  to  be  need,  of  a  provincial  management,  a 
domestic  government  of  Ireland ;  —  and  the  old  wretched 
]>arliamentary  machinery,  ihotigli  broken  up  and  disabled 
for  its  original  Avork,  naturally  supplied  the  materials  for 
its  construction.  The  men  still  survived  who  had  long 
been  the  exclusive  channels  of  communication  with  the 
supreme  authoi'ity;  and  though  other  and  Avider  channels 
were  now  opened,  the  liabit  of  employingthe former,  aided 
by  tlie  eagerness  with  which  they  sought  for  continued 
cmploymentj  left  with  them  an  undue  share  of  its  sup- 
port. Still  Tuore  imluckily,  the  ancient  pnictice  of  mis- 
government  had  left  its  usual  traces  on  the  character, 
not  only  of  its  authors,  but  its  victims.  Habitual 
oppression  had  produced  habitual  disaftection ;  and  a 
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yag  course  of  wrong  and  contumolvT  had  ended  in  a 
desperate?  iiidignation.  and  an  eager  thirst  for  revenge. 

The  natural  and  necessary  consequences  of  the  Union 
tlid  not,  therefore,  immediately  follow  its  enactment  — 
and  are  likely  indeed  to  be  longer  obstructed,  and  run 
greater  hazard  of  being  fjitally  intercepted,  than  in  the 
case  of  Scotland.     Not  only  is  the  mutual  exas|)erutiou 
I    greater,  and  the  wounds  more  deeply  rankled,  but  the 
Union  it-self  is  more  incomplete,  and  Icaws  greater  room 
for  coni|)laint9  of  inequality  and  unfairness.    The  nume- 
rical strength,  too,  of  the  Irish  people  is  far  greater,  and 
their  causes  of  discontent  more  uniform,  than  they  ever 
were  in  Scotland  ;  and,  above  all,  tlie  temper  of  the  race 
is  infinitely  more  ejiger,  sanguine,  and  reckless  of  conse- 
quences, than  that  of  the  sober  and  calculating  tribes  of 
the  north.    The  greatest  and  most  urgent  hazard,  there- 
fore, is  that  which  arises  from  their  impatience; — and 
this  unhappily  is  such,  that  unless  some  early  measure  of 
conciliation  is  adopted,  it  would  no  longer  be  matter  of 
surprise  to  any  one,  if,  upon  the  first  occasion  of  a  war 

•with  any  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  or  Amciica^  the 
great  body  of  the  nation  should  rise  in  final  and  impla- 
cable hostility,  and  cndcavoiu*  to  throw  ofl*  all  connexion 
with,  or  dependence  on  Great  Britain,  and  to  erect  itself 
into  an  independent  state ! 

To  us  it  certaiidy  appears  that  this  would  be  a  most 
desperate,  wild,  and  impracticable  enterpritie.  But  it  is 
not  upon  this  account  the  less  likely  to  be  attempted  by 
such  a  nation  as  the  Irish  ;  —  and  it  cannot  be  dissembled 
that  the  mere  attempt  would  almost  unavoidably  plunge 
both  countries  in  the  most  frightful  and  intenninable 
ruin.  Though  the  separation  even  of  distant  and  ma- 
ture dependencies  is  almost  always  attended  with  terrible 
convtilsions,  separation,  in  such  circumstances,  is  un- 
^jquestionably  an  ultimate  good  ;  —  and  if  Ireland  were  a 
^Jmere  dependency,  and  were  distant  enough  and  strong 
enough  to  subsist  and  flourish  as  an  independent  com- 
munity, we  might  console  ourselves,  even  for  the  infinite 
misery  of  the  struggle  attending  on  the  separation,  by 
Jthc  prospect  of  the  great  increase  of  happiness   that 
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might  be  the  tinal  result.  But  it  is  impossible,  we 
thiiikj  for  liny  one  but  an  exasperated  and  unthinkin«c 
Irishman,  not  to  see  and  feel  tiiiit  this  neither  is,  nor 
ever  can  be,  the  condition  of  Ireland.  Peopled  by  tlie 
same  race,  speaking  the  same  language,  associated  in  the 
same  pursuits,  bound  together  and  amalgamated  hv 
continual  intermarriages,  joint  adventures  in  trade,  and 
every  sort  of  social  i-elatioii,  and,  above  all,  lying  A\-ithin 
sight  and  reach  of  each  other*a  shores,  they  are  in  truth 
as  intimately  and  inseparably  connected  as  most  of  tlie 
internal  pro\'inces  of  each  are  with  one  another ;  and 
■\ve  might  as  well  expect  to  see  two  independent  king- 
doms established  in  friendly  neighbourhood,  in  York- 
shire and  Lancashire,  as  to  witness  a  similar  spectacle  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  Irisli  Channel.  Two  such  coun- 
tries, if  of  equal  sti^ength,  and  exospemted  by  previous 
contentions,  never  could  maintain  the  relations  of  peace 
and  amity  with  each  other,  as  separate  and  independent 
states ;  —  but  must  either  mingle  into  one  —  or  desolate 
each  other  in  fierce  and  exterminating  hostility,  till  one 
sinks  in  total  exhaustion  at  the  feet  of  the  bleeding  and 
exhausted  victor.  In  the  actual  circumstances  of  the 
two  (countries,  however,  the  attempt  would  be  attended 
with  still  more  deplorable  consequences.  Ireland,  ^\itli 
whom  alone  it  can  originate,  is  decidedly  the  weakest,  in 
wealth,  population,  and  all  effective  resources — and  pro- 
bably never  will  venture  on  the  experiment  tcithout 
fomijn  assiMance.  But  it  must  Ix*  at  once  apparent 
how  the  introduction  of  this  unhallowed  element  dark- 
ens nil  the  horrors  of  the  pix)spect.  We  are  far  from 
making  light  of  the  advantages  it  might  give  in  the  out- 
set, liy  the  hel])  of  a  French  army  and  an  American 
fleet,  wc  think  it  by  no  mciins  improbable  that  the  sepa- 
ration might  bo  accomj^lisited.  The  English  unnies 
might  be  defeated  or  driven  from  its  shores  —  English 
capitalists  might  be  butchered  —  the  English  religion 
(extirpated — and  an  Irish  Catholic  republic  installed 
with  due  ccivmony  in  Dublin,  and  adopted  with  accla- 
mation in  most  of  the  jirovinces  of  the  land.  Under 
the  proioetiou  of  their  foreign  deliverc're  this  8t«t€  of 
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triuiii|)li  might  eveu  bo  for  some  thne  maintained.  15ut 
how  long  would  this  last  ?  or  how  can  it  be  imagined 
that  it  woidd  end  ?  Would  the  foreign  allies  remain  for 
ever,  on  their  own  charges,  and  without  Interfering  with 
the  independence  or  the  policy  of  the  new  state  Avhich 
they  had  thus  been  the  means  of  creating  ?    If  they  did, 

^Jt  would,  after  all,  be  but  a  vassal  republic  —  a  depend- 

^pncy  on  a  more  distant  and  still  more  imperious  master 
—  an  outlying  pnnnncc  of  France  —  a  military  station 
from  which  to  watch   and  to  harass  England,  and  on 

^hfhich  the  first  burst  of  lier  hostilities  must  always  be 

i)roken  —  and  cxpoHcd,  of  course,  in  the  mean  time,  to 

all  the  licence,  the  insolence,  the  rigour,  of  a  military 

fcoccupanc)'  by  a  foreign  and  alien  soldiery. 

But  this,  it  is  plain,  could  never  be  moi'e  than  a  tern- 

forary  measure.      The  defenders  and   keepers  of  the 
libernian  republic  would,  in  no  long  time,  make  peace 
with  EnglancI,  and  quarrel,  both  with  their  new  subjects 
and  with  each  other  —  and  then  would  come  the  reno- 
^hrated,  the  embittered,  the  unequal  struggle  with  that 
"exasperated  power.     Weakened  as  Enghuu!  might  be  by 
the  se])aration,  it  would  be  absiu'd  to  supp<:)fte  that  she 
would  not  still  be  a  tren»endous  overmatch  for  Ireland, 
single-handed  ;  —  or  that  this  new  state,  wasted  and  ex- 
hausted by  the  war  of  her  independence,  could  su]>ply 
the  means  of  making  and  cqui[>piiig  a  fleet,  or  a{)point- 
^iiig  an  army,  such  as  would  be  required  to  make  head 
Bsgainst  this  fonnidable  antagonist.     Though  the  nume- 
rical majority  of  her  i>copU\  too,  might,  be  zealous  for 
•maintaining  her  independence,  it  is  obvious  that  England 
would  still  have  in  her  bosom  a  body  of  most  formidable 
allies.     The  most  intelligent,  the  most  wealthy,  the  most 
politic  and  sag-acious  of  her  inhabitants,  are  at  tliis  mo- 
ment in  the  English  interest ;  —  and,  however  sweeping 
and  bloody  the  prosci-iption  by  which  they  might  have 
been  overthrown,  multitudus  would  still  remain,  with 
^kncans  and  influence  sufficient  to  render  their  co-opera- 
^ntion  most  perilous,  in  a  contest  for  its  restoration.    Even 
Li'  left  to  her  own  resources,  we  have  little  doubt  that 
the  country  would  soon  be  a  prey  to  civil  wars,  plots, 
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and  insurrections,  which  the  want  of  skill  and  expe- 
rience in  the  new  rulers,  as  well  as  the  state  of  thcii* 
finimces,  would  aggruvnte  into  universal  disorder.     It 
is  no  easy  thing  to  settle  a  new  govcrnnient  amicahly,. 
even  where  there  is  no  foreign  interference ;  —  and, 
Ireland,  from  the  temper  of  tlie  people,  and  the  eircu 
stances  which  would  leave  less  tliun  an  ordinary  projKi: 
tion  of  men  of  rank,  education,  and  personal  authori 
in  the  bands  of  the  successful  party,  the  difficulty  woul 
probably  be  insurmountable.     It  is  impossible,  howevepj 
not  to  suppose  that  England  would  eagerly  avail  hen 
of  those  dissensions,  both  by  intrigue,  corrui»tion,  an 
force ;  and  equally  impossible  to  doubt  that  she  wouL 
succeed,  if  not  in  regaining  her  supi-einacy,  at  least  in 
embroiling  the  unlmppy  country*  which  was  the  subject 
it,  in  the  most  miserable  and  interminable  disorders. 

The  sum  of  the  matter  then  is,  that  there  could  be  n 
peace,  and  consequent!}',  no  prosperity  or  happiness,  fo] 
Ireland,  as  a  separate  and    independent   neighbour  t 
England.     Two  such  countries,  after  all  that  has  pnj 
between  tbem,  could  no  more  live  in  quiet  and  comfo 
beside  eacli  other,  than  a  wife  who  had  deserted  her  hn 
band's  house  could  live  again  in  ins  society  and  that 
his  family,  as  a  friend  or  visitor  —  ha\'ing  her  expenses' 
supplied,  and  her  solitude  enlivened,   by  the  frequent 
visits  of  professing  admirers :    Nor  can  any  lesson  of 
prudence  be  addressed  to  the  liery  and  impatient  spirits 
who  may  now  meditate  in  Ireland  the  casting  off  of  their 
ties  Anth  the  sister  island,  more  precisely  a}>plicable  to 
their  prospects  and  condition,  than  the  warnings  which  a 
friendly  adviser  would  address  to  an  exasperated  matron 
whose  domestic  gi'ievances  had  led  her  to  contemjjla 
such  a  fatal  step.     And  can  any  one  doubt  that  the  coim- 
sel  which  any  faithful  and  even  partial  friend  would  give 
her,  must  be,  to  bear  much  from  her  husband,  rather  tlian 
venture  on  so  desperate  a  remedy;  to  turn  her  thoughts^] 
rather  to  conciliation  than  recrimination  or  revenge;  t<^H 
avoid  SLS  much  as  |X>ssil>le  all  causes  of  reasonable  or^^ 
unreasonable  offence  —  and,  above  all,  firndy  and  tem- 
eratcly  to  assert  the  interests  secured  by  the  provisions 
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^^f  her  marriage  articles,  and  to  stimulate  and  insist  on 
Hthc  resolute  interfci'cnce  of  the  trustees  appointed  to 
^niforce  them. 

^F    Such  are  the  warnings  which  we  would  address  to  the 
offended  and  exasperated  party,  in  whose  vindictive  and 
rash  proceedings  the  catastrophe  we  have  been  contem- 
^plating  must  originate.    But,  though  we  certainly  think 
Hkhey  must  appear  convincing  to  any  calm  spectator,  it  is 
^Biot  tlie  less  probable  that  they  would  be  of  little  avail 
^Brith  the  inflamed  and  excited  party,  uidess  they  were 
f^geeonded  by  C4>nciliat<:>ry  and  gentle  measures  on  the 
art  of  the  supjxjsed  offender.     Nor  are  there  Avanting 
lotives  sufficiently  urgent  and  imperious  to  make  such 
leasures,  in  all  Siiund  reason,  intlispensable.      In   the 
^ent  of  a  war  for  independence,  Ireland  would  probably 
the  scene  of  the  greatest  carnage,  havoc,  and  devasta- 
tion— and,  in  the  end,  we  think,  her  lot  would  be  by  far 
the  most  deplorable.     But  to  England  also,  it  is  obvious 
that  such  a  contest  would  be  the  source  of  unsjx'akable 
calamity ;  and  the  signal,  indeed,  of  her  permanent  weak- 
ness, insecurity,  and  degradation.     That  she  is  bound, 
therefore,  for  her  own  sake  to  avert  it,  by  every  jMJssible 

I  precaution  and  every  p(jssible  sacrifice,  no  one  Avill  be 
pardy  enough  to  deny  —  far  less  that  she  is  bound,  in 
|the  first  instance,  to  diminish  the  tremendous  hazard, /^y 
simply  "  doiw]  Jn-itice  and  shoici)hj  Mercy "  to  those 
whom  it  is,  in  all  other  respects,  her  inteiT-st,  as  well  as 
her  duty,  to  cherish  and  protect. 

One  thing  we  take  to  be  evident,  and  it  is  the  sub- 

iuce  of  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject,  that  tilings 

ire  fast  verging  to  a  crisis,  and  cannot,  in  all  probability, 

?main  long  as  they  are.     The   Union,  in  short,  must 

[either  be  made  equal  and  complete  on  the  piirt  otEngland 

or  it  will  be  })roken  in  pieces  and  thrown  in  her  face 

^\xj   Ireland.     That    country  must    either  Ix;  delivered 

from  the  doujination  of  an  (.>raiige  faction,  or  wo  must 

expect^  in  spite  of  all  our  w^arnings  and  remonstrances, 

see  her  swk  her  own  tleliverance  by  the  fatid  and 

iody  career  to  which  we  have  already  tdluded  —  and 

roin  which  we  hold  it  to  be  the  height  of  guilt  and  of 
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folly  to  hesitate  )il}OUt  withholding  her,  by  the  sacriii 
of  tliat  misenible  faction. 

Little,  Iioweverj  Jis  we  rely,  without  such  co-operatloii. 
on  the  effect  of  our  warning.s,  we  ciannot  end  without      i 
again  lifting  our  feeble  voice  to  rejwat  them  —  \vithoaiH 
conjuring  the  lovers  of  Ireland  to  consider  how  hope-^ 
loss  and  how  wretched  any  scheme  of  a  permanent  se-     , 
paration  from  England  must  necessarily  be,  and   hoi^ 
certainly  their  condition  must   he  ameliorated   by  tL 
course  of  events,  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  g\ 
tioii  in  whom  the  last  life-use  of  antiquated  o[)pression 
is  now  eentci^ed,  and  the  spread  of  tliose  mihl  and  lilKir 
aentimcnts,  to  which  nothing  cim  so  much  contribute 
a  spirit  of  moderation  and  patience  in  those  who  have 
80  long  suffered  from  the  want  of  them.     By  the  L'niun^— 
such  as  it  is,  we  think  the  axe  has  been  laid  to  the  nxJH 
of  tlie  old  system  of  o[>pression  and  misgovernmcnt  in 
Ireland  —  and  though  its  branches  may  still  look  gi-eei 
and  still  aflbrd  sliclter  to  the  unclean  birds  who  wer 
bred  and  have  so  long  nestled  in  tlieir  covert,  the  sal 
ascends  in  them    no   longer,  and  the  whole  vnU  sooB 
cease  to  cumber  the  ground,  or  obstruct  the  sight  of  the 
sky.     In  those  circumstances,   the  only  wise  and  sa: 
course  is  to  watch,  and  gently  to  assist  the  progi*ess 
their  natural  decay.     If,  in  some  fit  of  impatience,  tl 
brands  are  thrown  into  the  mouldering  mass,  and 
attempt  made  to  subject  the  land  at  once  to  the  fati 
Purgation  of  Fire,  the  risk  is,  not  only  that  the  authors 
will  perish  in  the  conflagration,  but  that  another  and  a 
ranker  cro[K)f  abominations  will  spring  from  its  ashes,  to 
poison  the  dwellings  of  many  future  generations.  ^M 

We  may  seem  to  have  forgotten  Air.  O'Driscol  in  thes^^ 
general  observations ;  and  yet  they  are  not  so  foreign 
to  his  merits,  as  they  may  at  first  sight  appear.     Ifis 
book  certainly  does  not  sup]»ly  the  desideratum  of  which 
we  spoke  at  the  outset,  and  vnW  not  pass  to  posterity  as 
a  complete  or  satisfactory  History  of  Ireland.     But  it  is 
written  at  lea-st  in  a  good  spirit ;  and  we  do  not  kno^^_ 
tliat  we  could  better  describe  its  general  scope  and  tez^m 
dency,  than  by  saying,  that  they  coincide  almost  entirely 
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with  the  sentiments  we  have  just  been  expressing.  The 
author,  we  have  recently  understood^  is  a  Catholic:  But 
we  had  really  read  thi-ough  his  work  without  discovering 
it, — and  can  tostiiy  that  he  not  only  gives  tliat  jmrty 
their  full  share  of  bluini;  in  all  the  transaetions  which 
deserve  it,  but  speaks  of  the  besetting  sins  of  tlieir  sys- 
tem, with  a  freedom  and  severity  which  no  Protestant, 
not  absolutely  Orange,  could  easily  improve  on.  We 
needed  no  extrinsical  lights,  indeed,  to  discover  that  he 
was  an  Irishman,  —  for,  independent  of  the  pi-etty  dis- 
tinct intimation  conveyed  in  his  name,  we  si>eetlily  dis- 
covered a  spirit  of  nationality  about  him,  that  could 
leave  no  doubt  on  the  suiiject.  It  is  the  only  kind  of 
partiality,  liowevcr,  which  we  can  detect  in  his  perform- 
ance; and  it  reallv  detnicts  less  from  liis  credit  than 
might  be  imagined,  —  partly  becuuse  it  is  so  little  dis- 
guised as  to  lead  to  no  misconceptions,  and  chiefly  because 
it  is  mostly  contincd  to  those  parts  of  the  story  in  which  it 
can  do  little  harm.  It  breaks  out  most  conspicuously  in 
theearlierand  most  ])roblematical  portion  of  the  narrative; 
as  to  which  truth  is  now  most  difficult  to  be  come  at,  and 
of  least  value  when  ascertained.  He  is  clear,  for  example, 
that  the  Irish  Avere,  tor  many  centuries  before  the  con- 
quest of  Henry  II.,  a  very  polished,  learned,  and  magni- 
ficent people — that  they  had  colleges  at  Lismore  and 
Armagh,  Avhert'  thousands  u|>ou  thousands  of  studious 
youth  iuibibed  all  the  learning  of  the  times — that  they 
worked  beautifully  in  gold  ana  silver,  and  manufactured 
exquisite  fabrics  both  in  flax  and  wool  —  and,  finally, 
that  the  country  was  not  only  more  ni-osperous  and 
ci\ilized,  but  greatly  more  populous,  in  tnoso  early  ages, 
than  in  any  succeeding  time. 

\Vc  have  no  wish  to  enter  into  an  idle  antiquarian 
controversy — but  we  must  say  that  no  sober  Saxon  c^in 
adopt  these  legends  witliout  very  large  allowances.  It  is 
indubitable  that  the  Irish,  or  some  of  them,  did  veiy 
anciently  fabricate  linen,  and  prt)bably  also  some  orna- 
ments of  gold ;  and  it  would  appear,  from  certain  eccle- 
siastical writers  of  no  great  credit,  that  they  had  among 
them  large  seminaries  for  priests — a  body  possessing, 
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in  those  nges,  no  very  extntordinar)^  learning,  even  in 
more  favoured  localities.  But  it  is  at  least  equally  ccrtaiii, 
that  they  were  entirely  a  Pastoi-al  people,  unacquainted 
with  agriculture,  holJing  their  herds  as  the  common 
property  oC  tlie  clan,  dwellinir;  in  rude  huts  or  wngwatns, 
for  the  most  part  deplorably  ignorant,  and,  in  spite  of 
their  priests,  generally  practising  polygamy  and  other 
savage  vices.  But  what  chiefly  demonstrates  the  bias 
under  wliich  our  autliur  considers  those  early  times,  is 
his  iinn  belief  in  the  great  populousness  of  ancient 
Ireland,  and  the  undoubting  confidence  vnth  which  he 
rejects  all  the  English  accounts  of  their  barluirism,  even 
in  the  times  of  Heniy  VIII.  and  Elizabeth.  But  a  pas- 
tonil  country  never  can  be  populous — and  one  overrun 
with  tunvclaimed  lx)gs  and  unbroken  forests,  still  less 
than  any  other.  More  than  two  thirds  of  the  present  popu- 
lation of  Ireland  undoubtedly  owe  their  existence  to  the 
potato ;  and  men  alive  can  still  point  out  large  districts, 
now  producing  the  food  of  more  than  a  million  of  new 
inhabitants,  wliicli  they  remember  in  their  primitive 
state  of  sterile  and  lonely  morasses.  Without  potutoes, 
without  corn,  turnips,  or  cultivated  grasses — with  few 
sheep,  and  with  nothln^',  in  short,  but  roving  herds  of 
black  cattle,  if  Ireland  had  a  full  million  of  inhabitants 
in  the  lUth  or  12th  century,  slie  had  a  great  deal;  and 
in  spite  of  her  tlieological  colleges,  and  her  tnidilionaiy 
churches,  we  doubt  whether  she  had  as  many.*  But 
whatever  imiy  have  been  the  number  or  condition  of  her 
people  in  those  remote  ages,  of  which  we  have  no  statis- 
tical memorial  and  no  authentic  account,  it  is  a  little 
bold  in  Mr.  O'Drisiol  to  persuade  us,  tluit  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  they  were  by  no  means  an  uncultivated  or 
barbarous  people.  To  the  testhnony  aftbrded  by  all  the 
official  documents,  and  the  full  and  graphic  accounts  of 

•  If  we  remember  rightly,  the  forces  actually  eDgaged  in  the  conquest 
or  defenec  of  IrcUiml  in  the  limt?  of  Henry  tlio  Socoud  were  most  insig- 
uificant  in  point  of  number.^.  Less  than  a  hundred  men-at-arnid  easily 
took  pos»eaaion  of  a  whole  district;  and  even  after  the  invaded  had 
time  to  prepare  for  resistance,  an  army  of  tliree  or  four  hundred  waa 
found  quite  sufliciGnt  to  bear  down  all  opposition. 
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Spenser,  Davis,  and  the  writers  referred  to  by  Camden, 
long  resident  in  the  country,  and  eye-witnesses  of  all 
they  describe,  we  really  do  not  know  what  Mr.  OT)riscol 
has  to  oppose,  but  his  own  {>atriotic  prejudices,  and  his 
deep-rooted  conviction,  that  no  Englisli  testimon}'  is  to  be 
tiaisted  on  such  a  subject.  We  must  be  forgiven  for  not 
sharing  in  his  generous  incivdulity.  • 

As  to  the  more  modern  parts  of  the  history,  though 
18  nevers  fails  to  manifest  an  amiable  anxiety  to  apolo- 
gize for  Irish  excesses,  and  to  do  justice  to  Irish  bravery 
and  kindness,  we  really  are  not  aware  that  this  propen- 
sity has  led  him  into  any  misrepresentation  of  facts; 
and  are  hajipy  to  find  that  it  never  points,  in  the  re- 
motest degree,  to  any  tiling  so  absurd  as  either  a  separa- 
tion from  T.ngland,  or  a  vindictive  wish  for  her  distress 
or  humiliation.  He  is  too  wise,  indeed,  not  to  be  aware 
of  that  important  truth,  which  so  few  of  his  zealous 
countrymen  seem,  however,  able  to  comprehend — that 

_there  are  no  longer  any  of  those  injured  Irish  in  exist- 
3ce,  upon  whom   the  Englisl»  executed  such  flagrant 

'oppressions  two  hundi'ed  years  ago !  and  that  nine  tenths 
of  the  intelligent  Irish,  who  now  burn  with  desire  to 
ivenge  the  wrongs  of  their  predecessors,  are  truly  as 
uich  akin  to  those  who  did,  as  to  those  who  suffered, 
the  injury.  We  doubt  whether  even  the  O'Driscols  have 
not,  by  this  time,  nearly  as  much  English  as  Irish  blood 
in  their  veins;  and  are  quite  sure,  that  if  the  lands  pil- 
laged from  their  original  Celtic  owners,  in  the  days  of 
Elizabeth  and  Cromwell,  were  to  be  given  back  to  the 

^rue  heirs,  scarcely  one  of  those  who  now  reprobate  the 
illation  in  good  P])nglish,  would  profit  by  the  resti- 
tution. The  living  Irishmen  of  the  present  day  may 
have  wrongs  to  complain  of,  and  injuries  to  redress,  on 
the  part  of  the  English  Government:  Hut  it  is  absurd  to 
iniagine  that  they  arc  entithxl  to  resent  the  wrongs  and 

^injuries  of  those  who  suffered  in  the  same  place  centu- 

feea  ago.  They  are  most  of  them  half  English,  by  blood 
and  hneage — and  much  more  than  hidf  English,  in 
8|x;ech,  training,  chanicter,  and  habits.  If  they  are  to 
punish  the  descendants  of  the  individual  English  who 
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iijuurped  Irish  possessions,  and  displaced  tme  Irish  pos- 
nf^^oTij  in  former  davs,  they  most  punish  themselves ; 
— for  undoubtedly  ttey  are  &r  more  nearly  connected 
with  those  spoilers  than  anv  of  the  hated  English,  whose 
ancestors  never  adventured  to  the  neighbouring  island. 
Mr-  O'Driscol's  partiality  for  the  ancient  Irish,  there- 
for*:, i»  truly  a  mere  peculiarit}'  of  taste  or  feeling — or 
at  iM'Ht  but  an  historical  predilection  ;  and  in  reality  has 
no  influence,  as  it  ought  to  have  none,  on  his  views  as 
to  what  constitutes  the  actual  grievances,  or  is  likely 
to  work  the  deliverance,  of  the  existing  generation. 
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(Dkckmbkii,  1826.) 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Right  Ihmovrahle  Richard  Brinsley 
Sheriilaju  By  Thomas  Muouk.  Fourtli  Kdition.  2  vols.  8vo. 
Loudun:  Lungmnii  and  Co.      182G.* 

^B  have  frequently  liiid  occasion  to  speak  of  the  dan- 
Brs  to  M'hich  the  conflict  of  two  extreme  parties  must 

Always  expose  the  peace  and  the  liberties  of  sueli  a 
country  as  England,  and  of  the  hostility  -with  which 
both  are  apt  to  regard  those  who  still  continue  to  stand 
neutnd  between  them.  The  charges  against  this  middle 
party — which  we  take  to  be  noAv  represented  by  tlie  old 
constitutional  Whigs  of  1688  —  used  formerly  tol>e  much 
the  same,  though  sornewliat  mitigated  in  tone,  with  those 
which  each  was  in  thi.:  habit  of  addressing  to  their  adver- 
saries in  the  opposite  extreme.  When  the  high  Tories 
wanted  to  abuse  the  Whigs^  they  said  they  were  nearly 
as  bad  as  the  Kadicals;  iind  when  these  wished  in  their 
turn  to  lessen  the  credit  of  the  same  unfortunate  party, 
the  established  form  of  reproach  was,  that  they  were 
little  better  tlian  the  Tories!  Of  late  years,  however,  a 
change  seems  to  have  come  over  tlie  spirit,  or  the  prac- 
tical tactics  at  least,  of  these  gallant  belligerents.  They 
have  now  discovered  that  there  are  vices  and  incapaci- 
ties jmrnUar  to  the  AMiigs,  and  inseparable  indeed  from 

'their  middle  position :  and  that,  before  settling  their 
fundamental  differences  -with  each  otlier,  it  is  most  wise 
and  fitting  that  they  should  unite  to  bear  down  this 

[Common  enemy,  by  maldng  good  against  them  these 
beavy  imputations.  It  has  now  become  necessary, 
therefore,  for  those  against  whom  they  are  directed,  to 
tie  into  the  nature 


iquire 


pr< 


alleged 


•  What  is  here  giTen  forms  but  n  small  p«H  of  the  article  originally 
ubtished  under  thi.'i  title,  in  1826.  But  it  exliibitB  nearly  (he  whole 
'  the  Genenjl  PolitirM  coiitnined  in  tliat  article ;  uml  having  been,  nu  I 
plievc,  among  llie  lust  i>olitii_'al  <lij>cus.sl(>nsT<Hnitribute(l  to  the  Review, 

!  have  been  tempteil  to  dose,  with  It,  this  most  anxious  and  perilous 

iviftioQ  of  the  present  publication. 
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enormities ;  the  horror  of  which  has  thus  suspended  the 
conflict  of  old  hereditary  enemies,  and  led  them  to  pro- 
claim a  truce,  till  the  field,  by  their  joint  efforts,  can  be 
cleared  for  fair  hostilities,  by  the  destruction  of  these 
hated  intruders. 

Now,  the  topics  of  reproach  which  these  two  opposite 
parties  have  recently  joined  in  directing  against  those 
who  would  mediate  between  them,  seem  to  be  chiefly 
two :  —  First^  that  their  doctrines  are  timid,  vacillating, 
compromising,  and  inconsistent ;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
party  which  holds  them  is  small,  weak,  despised,  and 
unpopular.  These  are  the  favourite  texts,  we  think,  of 
those  whose  vocation  it  has  lately  become  to  preach 
against  us,  from  the  pulpits  at  once  of  servility  and  of 
democratical  reform.  But  it  is  necessary  to  open  them 
up  a  little  farther,  before  we  enter  on  our  defence. 

l^\\(i  first  charge  then  is.  That  the  Whigs  are  essen- 
tially an  inefficient,  trimming,  half-way  sort  of  party  — 
too  captious,  penurious,  and  disrespectful  to  authority, 
to  be  useful  servants  in  a  Monarchy,  and  too  aristocra- 
tical,  cautious,  and  tenacious  of  old  institutions,  to  de- 
serve the  confidence,  or  excite  the  sjnnpathies,  of  a 
gcnei'ous  and  enlightened  People.  Their  advocates,  ac- 
cordingly—  and  we  ourselves  in  an  especial  manner — 
are  accused  of  dealing  in  contradictory  and  equivocating 
doctrines;  of  practising  a  continual  see-saw  of  admissions 
and  retractations ;  of  saying  now  a  word  for  the  people 
—  now  one  for  the  aristocracy — now  one  for  the  Crown; 
of  paralysing  all  our  liberal  propositions  by  some  timid 
and  paltr}'^  reservation,  and  never  being  betrayed  into  a 
truly  popular  sentiment  without  instantly  chilling  and 
neutrali'^ing  it  by  some  cold  warning  against  excess, 
some  cautious  saving  of  the  privileges  of  rank  and  esta- 
blishment. And  so  far  has  this  system  of  inculpation 
been  lately  carried,  tliat  a  liberal  Journal,  of  great  and 
increasing  celebrity,  htis  actually  done  us  the  honour, 
quarter  after  quarter,  of  quoting  long  passages  from  our 
humble  pages,  in  evidence  of  this  sad  infirmity  in  our 
party  and  principles. 

Now,  while  we  reject  of  course  the  epithets  which  are 
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j^bere  applied  to  us,  we  admit,  at  once,  the  facts  on  which 
3ur  adversaries  profess  to  justiiy  thcin.     We  acknow- 
'ledge  that  we  are  fairly  char»rcablo  with  a  fear  of  o|>i>o- 
^sitc  excesses — a  desire  to  compromise  and  reconcile  the 
^■slainis  of  all  the  great  parties  in  the  State — an  anxiety 
^Ho  temper  and  qualify  whatever  may  be  said  in  favour 
^Pof  one,  with  a  steady  reservation  of  whatever  may  be 
justly  due  to  the  rest.     To  this  sort,  of  trimmincr,  to  this 
inconsistency,  to  this  timidity,  we  distinctly  plead  gnilty. 
AS'e  plead  guilty  to  a  love  for  the  Britisli  Constitution  — 
and  to  all  and  every  one  of  its  brandies.     Wc  are  for 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons ;  and  though  not  perhaps 
exactly  in  that  order,  we  are  proud  to  have  it  said  that 
we  have  a  word  for  each  in  its  turn  ;  and  that,  in  assert- 
ing the  rights  of  one,  we  would  not  willingly  forget 
those  of  the  others.     Our  jealousy,  we  confess,  is  greatest 
of  those  who  have  the  reailiest  means  of  persuasion  ;  and 
therefore,  we  are  generally  far  more  afraid  of  the  encroach* 
ments  of  arbitrary  power,  under  cover  of  its  patronage, 
Hpnd  the  general  love  of  peace,  security  and  distinction, 
^^hich  attract  so  strongly  to  the  region  of  the  Court,  than 
of  the  usurpations  of  popular  violence.     But  we  are  for 
authority,  as  well  as  ibr  freedom.     We  are  for  the  na- 
Ltural  and  wholesome  infl»ien(-e  of  wealth  and  rank,  and 
the  veneration  which  belongs  to  old  institutions,  with- 
out  which  no  government  has  ever  had  either  stability 
^^r  respect ;  as  well  as  for  that  vigilance  of  popular  con- 
^Pbroul,  and  that  supremacy  of  public  opinion,  without 
which  none  could  be  long  protected  fi*om  abuse.     We 
^-icnow  that,  when   pushed    to  their  ultimate  extremes, 
^Uiose  principles  may  be  said  to  be  in  contradiction,     fiut 
the   escape  from  inconsistency  is  secured  by  the  very 
obvious  precaution  of  stopping  short  of  such  extremes. 
It  was  to  prevent  this,  in  lact,  that  the  English  consti- 
tutii)n,  and  indeed  all  good  govertunent  everywhere,  was 
established.  Every  thing  tiiat  we  know  that  is  valuable  in 
the  ordinances  of  men,  or  admirable  in  the  arrangcnicnts 
of  Providence,  seeras  to  depend  on  a  compromise,  a 
balance ;  or,  if  the  expression  is  thought  better,  on  a 
nfiict  and  struggle,  of  opposite  and  irreconcileable 
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principles.  Virtue — society — life  itself,  and,  in  so  far 
as  we  can  see,  the  grand  movements  and  whole  order  of 
the  universe,  arc  mnintuincd  only  by  sucli  a  balance  or 
contention. 

These,  we  are  afraid,  will  api>ear  but  idle  tniisms,  and 
shallow  pretexts  for  foolish  self-commendation.  No  one, 
it  ^vill  be  said,  is  for  any  tiling  but  the  British  consti- 
tution ;  and  nobody  denies  that  it  depends  on  a  balance 
of  opposite  principles.  The  only  question  is,  whether 
that  balance  is  now  rightly  adjusted;  and  whether  the 
Whigs  are  in  the  proper  central  position  for  correcting  its 
obliquities.  Now»  if  the  attacks  to  which  we  are  alluding 
had  been  reducible  to  such  a  principle  as  this — if  we 
had  been  merely  accused,  by  our  brethren  of  the  West- 
minster, for  not  going  far  enough  on  the  popular  side, 
and  by  our  brethren  of  the  Quarterly,  for  going  too  far, 
— we  should  have  had  nothing  to  complain  of,  beyond 
what  is  inseparable  fixini  all  party  contentions;  and  must 
have  done  our  best  to  answer  those  opposite  charges,  on 
their  separate  and  specific  merits, — taking  advantage, 
of  course,  as  against  each,  of  tlie  authority  of  the  otlier, 
as  a  proof,  afo7'tiori^  of  the  safety  of  our  owii  interme- 
diate position.  Ibit  the  peculiarity  of  otir  present  case, 
and  the  liardship  which  alone  induces  us  to  complain  of 
it  is,  that  this  is  not  the  course  that  has  been  lately  fol- 
lowed yv\i]\  regard  to  us, — that  our  adversaries  have 
eflfected,  or  rather  pretended,  an  uimatural  union  against 
us, — and,  deserting  not  only  the  old  rules  of  politicnl 
hostility,  but,  as  it  humbly  appears  to  us,  their  own  funda- 
mental principles,  have  combined  to  attack  us,  on  the  new 
and  distinct  ground  of  our  moderaihii^ — not  because  we 
are  o|)posed  to  their  extreme  doctrines  respectively,  but 
because  we  are  not  extremely  opposed  to  them!  —  and, 
affecting  a  generous  indulgence  and  respect  for  those  who 
are  diametrically  against  them,  seem  actually  to  have 
agreed  to  join  forces  with  them,  to  nm  down  those  who 
stand  peacefully  between,  and  would  gladly  effect  their 
reconcilement*  We  understand  very  well  the  feelings 
whiclj  lead  to  such  a  course  of  proceeding ;  but  we  arc  not 
the  le88  convinced  of  their  injustice — and,  in  spito  of 
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bat  may  be  said  of  neutrals  in  civil  war,  or  inter- 
lopers in  matrimonial  quarrels,  wc  still  believe  that  the 
.Peacemakers  are  TJlessed, — and  that  they  who  seek 
^conscientiously  to  modei'^te  the  pretensions  of  contend- 
ing factions,  are  more  likely  to  be  right  than  cither  of 
jtheir  opponents, 

f     Tlie  natural,  and,  in  our  humble  judgment,  the  very 
important  function  of  a  middle  party  Is,  not  only  to  be 
a  check,  but  a  bulwark  to  botli  those  that  arc  more  de- 
cidedly opposed  ;  and  though  liable  not  to  be  very  well 
looked  on  by  either,  it  should  only  be  very  obnoxious, 
wc  shoidd  tliinkj  to  the  stronger,  or  those  who  arc  dia- 
.      posed  to  act  on  the  offensive.     To  them  it  natundly 
^Benough  presents  the  appearance  of  an  advanced  post, 
^■tliat  must  be  carried  before  the    main    Iwittle   can    be 
joined, — and  fur  the  assault  of  which  they  have  neither 
the  same  wenpons,  the  same  advantages  of  position,  nor 
^_  the  same  motives  of  action.     To  the  weaker  party,  how- 
^fever,  or  tliose  who  stand  on  their  defence,  it  must,  or 
^  at  least  should  alM'ays  be  felt  to  be  a  protection, — though 
^—received  probalily  witli  grudging  and  ill  grace,  as  a  sort 
^pcf  half-faced  fellowship,  yielded  with  no  cordiality,  and 
^^  rauly  enough  to  be  withdrawn!  if  separate  terms  can  be 
^^made  witli  the  adversary.     With  this  solieme  of  tactics 
^Kwe  have  long  been  familiar;  and  for  those  feelings  wc 
^  were  prepared.     I5ut  it  is  i*atlier  too  nmch,  we  think, 
^_  when  tliosc  who  arc  irreconcileably  hostile,  and  whose 
^■only  quarrel  with  us  is,  that  we  go  half  the  length  of 
^B  their  haled  opponents,  —  have  the  face  to  pretend  that 
^■m'c  are  more  justly  liateful  to  them,  than  those  who  go 
^Bthe  whole  length, — that  they  have  really  no  particular 
^^cpiarrcl  with  those  who  are  beyond  us,  and  that  wc,  in 
fact,  and  our  unliappy  mid-way  position,  are  tlie  only 
obstacles  to  a  cordlid  union  of  those  whom  it  is,  in  truth, 
^jour  main  object  to  reconcile  and  unite! 
^P      Nothing,  we  take  it,  can  be  so  plain  as  that  this  is  a 
hollow,  and,  in  truth,  verj^  flimsy  pretext:  and  that  the 
real  reason  of  the  animosity  with  which  we  are  honoure<l 
by  the   more   eager   individuals    in   both  the  extreme 
parties  is,  that  mx  afford  a  covering  and  a  shelter  to 
each — impede  the  assault  they  are  impatient  nuitually 
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to  make  on  each  other,  and  take  away  from  them  the 
means  of  that  direct  onset,  by  which  the  sanguine  in 
both  hosts  imagine  tliey  might  at  once  achieve  a  decisive 
victory.  If  there  were  indeed  no  beliigercnts,  it  is  plaia 
eno\igh  that  there  could  be  no  neutrals  and  no  me- 
diators. If  there  >s*as  no  natural  war  betAveen  Demo- 
cracy ami  Monarchy,  no  true  ground  of  discord  l>etwcei» 
Tories  and  Radical  Refonuera — we  admit  thei*e  would 
be  no  vocation  for  MHiigs;  for  the  true  definition  of 
that  party,  as  mattei's  now  stand  in  Enghind,  is,  that  it 
is  a  middle  party,  between  the  two  extremes  of  high 
monarciiical  principles  on  the  one  hand,  and  extremely 
popular  principles  on  the  other.  It  holds  no  peculiar 
oj)inions,  that  we  are  aware  of,  on  any  other  points  of 
policy,  —  and  no  man  of  common  sense  can  doubt,  and 
no  man  of  common  candour  deny,  that  it  differs  from 
each  of  the  other  parties  on  tlie  very  gi'ounds  on  wliii'li 
they  differ  from  each  other,  — the  only  distinction  K'ing 
that  it  does  not  differ  so  widely. 

Can  any  thing,  tlicn,  be  so  preposterous  as  a  pretended 
truce  between  U\x>  belligerents,  in  order  that  they  may 
fall  jointly  upon  those  who  are  substantially  neutral  ? — 
a  dallying  and  coquetting  with  mortal  enomios,  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  a  supposed  advantage  over  those 
who  are  to  a  great  extent  friends  ?  Yet  this  is  the  course 
that  has  recently  been  followed,  and  seems  still  to  be 
pursued.  It  is  now  some  time  since  the  Thorough  Re- 
formers began  to  make  awkward  lovo  to  the  Royalists, 
by  pretoudiiig  to  bewail  the  obscuration  which  the 
Throne  liad  suffered  from  the  usurpations  of  Parlia- 
mentary' influence, — the  curtailment  of  the  Prerogative 
b}'  a  junto  of  ignoble  boroughmongere,  —  and  the  thral- 
dom ill  which  the  Sovereign  was  held  by  those  who  were 
truly  his  creatures.  Since  that  time,  the  more  prevailing 
tone  has  been,  to  sneer  at  the  ^^Tlig  aristocracy,  and  to 
declaim,  with  all  the  bitterness  of  rad  fear  and  affected 
contempt,  on  the  practical  insignificance  of  men  of  for- 
tune and  talents,  who  are  neither  Loyal  nor  Popular — 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  lose  no  op^wrtunity  of  compli- 
menting the  Tory  possessors  of  power,  for  ever}'  act  of 
liberality,  which  liad  been  really  forced  upon  them  by 
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those  very  Whigs  whom  they  refuse  to  acknowledge  as 
even  co-operating  in  the  cause  !  The  high  Tory  or  Court 
party  have,  in  suhstance,  played  the  sfiine  game.  Tliey 
have  not  indeed  affected,  so  bareiacedly,  an  entire  sym- 
pathy, or  very  tender  regard  for  their  Radical  allies; 
but  they  have  acted  on  the  same  priuciple.  Thuy  have 
echoed  and  adopted  the  ahsu»*d  hctiori  of  the  mipojndarity  , 
of  the  Whigs,  —  and,  speaking  with  affected  inclulgence 
of  the  ejccpsses  into  which  a  generous  love  of  liberty 
may  occa-sionally  hurry  the  ignorant  and  unthinking, 
have  reserved  all  their  severity,  unfairness,  and  intoler- 
ance, for  the  more  moderate  op[>onent3  with  whose  rea- 
ings  they  fuul  it  more  diflicult  to  cope,  and  whose 
"ves  and  true  position  in  the  country,  they  arc  there- 
brc  so  eager  to  misrepresent. 

Now,  thougli  all  this  may  be  natural  enough  in  exas- 
perated disputants,  who  are  apt  to  wreak  tlieir  vengeance 
on  whatever  is  most  within  their  reach,  it  is  not  the  less 
unfair  and  unworthy  in  itself,  nor  the  less  shortsighted 
and  ungrateful  in  the  parties  who  are  guilty  of  it.  For 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  8;iy,  that  it  is  substantially  to  this 
calumniated  and  mutuiilly  reviled  Wliig  ])arty,  or  to 
those  who  act  on  its  princij^lcs,  that  the  country  is  tndy 
indebted  for  its  peace  and  its  constitution,  —  and  one,  at 
least,  if  not  both  of  the  extreme  parties^  for  tkcir  vertf 
exxHtence  !  If  there  were  no  such  middle  body,  who  saw 
faults  and  merits  in  both,  and  could  not  consent  to  the 
ajuqualiiied  triumph  or  unqualified  extirpation  of  either, 
—  if  the  whole  population  of  the  country  was  eompt)sed 
of  intolerant  Tories  and  fiery  reformers, — of  such  8j)irits, 
in  short,  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  plain  practical  bearing, 
as  the  two  hostile  parties  have  actually  chosen,  tind 
now  BupiKJi-t  as  their  leaders  and  spokesmen,  docs  any 
man  imagine  that  its  peace  or  its  constitution  could  be 
maintained  for  a  single  year?  On  such  a  supposition, 
it  is  plahi  that  tliey  must  enter  immediately  on  an  active, 
uncompromising,  relentless  contention ;  and,  after  a 
short  aefying  fiarlev,  must,  by  force  or  fear,  effect  the 
entire  subversion  ot  one  or  the  other;  and  in  either  ciise, 
a  complete  revolution  and  (Ussolution  of  the  present  con- 
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stitution  and  principle  of  government.  Compromise, 
ii|>on  that  supposition,  we  conceive,  must  be  utterly  out 
of  the  question ;  as  -well  as  the  limitation  of  the  contest 
to  tt)ord.%  either  of  reasoning  or  of  abuse.  The^  would 
be  at  each  other's  Throat^^  bt^fore  the  end  of  the  year  !  or, 
if  tliere  was  any  compromise,  what  could  it  be,  but  a 
.  compromise  on  the  middle  ground  of  A\'higgism  ?  —  a 
virtual  conversion  of  a  majority  of  those  very  com- 
batants, who  are  now  supposed  so  to  hate  and  disdain 
them,  to  tlie  creed  of  that  moderate  and  liberal  party? 

What  is  it,  then,  that  prevents  such  a  mortal  conflict 
from  taking  place,  at  the  present  moment,  between  those 
who  represent  themselves  respectively,  ns  engrossing  all 
tlie  [irinciple  and  all  the  force  of  the  country?  what,  but 
tl»e  fact,  that  a  veiy  large  portion  of  the  population  do 
710^  in  reality  belong  to  either;  but  adhere,  and  are 
known  to  adhere,  to  those  moderate  opinions,  for  the 
profession  of  which  the  Whigs  and  tlieir  advocates  are 
not  only  covered  with  the  obloquy  of  those  wlu)m  they 
save  from  the  perils  of  such  frightful  extremities,  but 
are  preposterously  suppose<i  to  have  incvu-red  the  dislike 
of  those  with  whom  iu  fact  they  are  identitied,  and  to 
AvhoiM  they  belong? 

Ami  this  leads  ns  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  second 
grand  position  of  the  Holy  jUlies,  against  whom  we  are 
now  culled  to  defend  ourselves,  that  the  Wliigs  arc  not 
only  inconsistent  and  vacillating  in  theii*  doctrines,  but, 
in  consequence  of  that  vice  or  error,  are,  in  fiict,  weak, 
unpopular,  and  despised  in  the  country.  The  very  cir- 
cumstance of  tiu'ir  being  felt  to  be  so  formidable  as  to 
require  this  strange  alliance  to  make  head  against  them, 
and  to  force  tlieir  opjwnents  to  intermit  all  other  con- 
tests, and  expend  on  them  exclusively  the  whole  trea- 
sures of  their  sophistry  and  abuse,  might  go  far,  we 
think,  to  refute  this  des[>crate  allegation.  Btit  a  very 
short  resumption  of  the  principles  we  liave  just  beea, 
unfolding  will  show  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  true. 

We  reckon  as  Wliigs,  in  this  question,  all  those  who 
are  not  disposed  to  go  the  length  of  either  of  the  ex- 
treme parties  who  woidd  now  divide  the  country  between 
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letn, — all,  in  other  words,  who  wish  the  Governineiit  to 

substantially  more  popular  than  it  is,  or  is  tending  to 

be — but,  at  the  same  time,  to  retain  more  uristocratical 

I  influence,  and  more  deference  to  authority,  than  the  Radi- 
fcal  Reformers  will  tolerate: — and,  we  ao  not  hesitate  to 
Bay,  that  so  far  from  being  weak  or  inconsiderable  in  the 
teountry,  we  arc  perfectly  convinced  that,  among  the  edu- 
Icated  classes,  which  now  embrace  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  whole,  it  gi*eatly  outnumbers  both  the  others  put 
^^  together.     It  sliould  always  be  recollected,  that  a  middle 
^Kiarty  like  this  is  invariably  much  stronger,  as  weU  as 
^^inore  determine*!  and  formidable,  than  it  a]>peara,     Rx- 
treme  doctrines  always  make  the  most  noise.     They  lead 
most   to  vehemence,  passion,  and  ilisplay, — they  are 
inculcated  with  most  clamour  and  exaggeration,  and 
^  excite  the  greatest  alann.     In  this  way  we  hear  of  them 
H^ost  frequently  and  loudly.     But  they  are  not,  upon 
^^that   account,    the    most   widely    spread   or   generally 
adopted; — and,  in  an  enlightened  country,  where  there 
are  two  opposite  kinds  of  extravagance  thus  trumpeted 
abroad  together,  they  serve  in  a  good  degree  as  cor* 
rectives  to  each  other ;  and  the  great  body  of  the  people 
will  almost  inevitably  settle  into  a  middle  or  moderate 
opinion.     The  champions,  to  be  sure,  and  ambitious 
leaders  on  each  side,  will  proliably  only  be  exasperated 
into  greater  bitterness  and  greater  confidence,  by  the 
excitement  of  their  contention.     But  the  greater  part  of 
tlie  lookers  on  can  scarcely  fail  to  perceive  that  nmtual 
wounds  have  been  inflicted,  and  mutual  infirmities  re- 
^— vealed,  —  and  the  continuance  and  verj'  fierceness  of  the 
^p.combat  is  a[)t  to  breed  a  general  opinion,  that  neither 
^  party  is  right,  to  the  height  of  their  respective  preten- 
^—sions;  and  that  truth  and  justice  can  only  be  satisfied 
^■by  large  and  miUtuil  concessions. 

^B  Of  the  two  parties—the  Thorough  Reformers  arc 
^»most  indebted  for  an  appearance  of  greater  strength 
than  they  actually  possess,  to  their  own  boldness  and 
^ft  activity,  and  the  mere  curiosity  it  excites  among  the 
^B  idle,  co-ojxTating  wdth  the  sounding  alarms  of  their  op- 
]x>ne]its, — while  tlie  high  Tories  owe  the  same  advantage 
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in  a  greater  degree  to  the  quiet  eiFect  of  thdr  influence 
and  wealth,  and  to  that  prudence  which  leads  so  many, 
who  in  their  hearts  are  against  them,  to  keep  their 
opinions  to  themselves,  till  some  npportuniiy  can  he 
found  of  declaring  them  with  effect.  Both,  however, 
are  conscious  that  they  owe  much  to  such  an  illusion, — > 
and  neither,  accordingly,  has  courage  to  venture  on  those 
measures  to  which  they  would  infallibly  resort,  if  they 
trusted  to  theirapparent, as  an  actnaloravailablestrength. 
Tlie  Tories,  who  have  the  administration  in  some  mea- 
sure in  their  hands,  would  be  glad  enough  to  put  down 
all  popular  interfei'ence,  whether  by  assemblies,  by 
s|>eech,  or  hy  writing;  and,  in  fact,  only  allow  the  law 
to  be  as  indulgent  as  it  is,  and  its  administration  to  he 
so  much  more  indulgent,  from  a  conviction  that  they 
would  not  be  supported  in  more  severe  measures,  either 
by  public  opinion  without,  or  eveu  by  their  own  majo- 
rities wthin  the  walls  of  the  Legislature.  They  know 
very  well  that  a  great  part  of  their  adheivnts  are  at- 
tached to  them  by  no  other  tie  than  that  of  their  own 
imme^iiate  interest, — and  that,  even  among  tlieni  as 
they  now  stand,  they  could  command  at  least  as  large 
a  following  for  Whig  measures  as  for  Tory  ineasui'es.  if 
only  proposed  by  an  administration  of  as  much  apparent 
stability.  It  is  not  necessary,  indeed,  to  go  farther 
than  to  the  common  conversation  of  the  more  open  or 
careless  of  those  who  vote  and  act  among  the  Tories,  to 
be  satisfied,  that  a  very  large  proportion,  indeed,  of  those 
who  pass  under  that  title,  are  what  we  should  cjill  really 
Whigs  in  heart  and  conviction,  and  arc  ready  to  declare 
themselves  such,  on  the  first  convenient  opportunity. 
With  regard  to  the  Radical  Refonnei's,  again,  very  little 
more,  Ave  think,  can  be  necessary  to  show  their  real  weak- 
ness in  the  country,  than  to  observe  how  very  few  votes 
they  ever  obtain  at  an  election,  even  in  the  most  open  l>o- 
roughs,  and  the  ntost  populous  and  independent  counties. 
We  count  for  nothing,  in  this  question,  the  mere  physical 
force  which  may  seem  to  be  arrayed  on  their  side  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  on  occasions  of  distress  and 
suffering;  though,  if  they  felt  that  they  had  even  this 
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permanently  at  their  command,    it   is  impossible    that 
they  sliould  not  have  more  nominations  of  jjnrliamentary 
attorneys,  and  more  st^^ady  and  imposing  exliibitions  of 
"leir  strength  and  union. 
At  the  present  moment*  then,  we  are  persimded  that 
'the  proper  Whig  party  is  in  reality  by  mucli  the  largest 
and  the  steadiest  in  the  country ;  and  we  are  also  con- 
vinced,  that  it  is  in  a  course  of  rapid  incrcase.     The 
eftuct  of  all  long-continued  discussion   is  to   disclose 
Saws  in  all  swi.'eping  arguments,  and  to  multiply  ex- 
2ption8  to  all  general  propositions — to  discountenance 
^extravagance,  in  short,  to  abate  confidence  and  intole- 
rance,   and   thus   to    lay    tl»e    foundations    for   libeml 
Hfeompromise  and  mutual  concession.     Even  those  who 
^■Continue  to  think  tliat  all  the  reason  is  exclusively  on 
^Bfclieir  side,  can  scarcely  hope  to  convert  tlieir  opponents, 
^nexcept  by  degrees.    Some  few  rash  and  iiery  spirits  may 
^^ontrive  to  pass  from  one  extreme  to  tlic  other,  without 
going  through  the  middle.     But  the  common  course  un- 
doubtedly is  different ;  and  therefore  we  are  entitled  to 
reckon,  that  every  one  who  is  detached  from  the  Tory 
or  the  Radical  faction,  will  make  a  stage  at  least,  or 
half-way  house,  of  Whiggism  ;  and  rnay  probably  be  in- 
induced,  by  the  comfort  and  respectability  of  tiic  csta- 
^p)lishment,  to  remain:    As  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
earth  arc  found  to  detain  the  greater  part  of  those  who 
have  been  induced  to  fly  from  the  heats  of  the  Equator, 

I  or  the  rigours  of  the  Pole, 
Though  it  is  natural  enough,  therefore,  for  those  who 
hold  extreme  opinions,  to  depreciate  the  weight  and 
power  of  those  who  take  their  station  between  tliem,  it 
seems  sufficiently  certain,  not  only  that  their  position 
must  at  all  times  be  the  safest  and  l>est,  but  that  it  is 
destined  ultimately  to  draw  to  itself  all  that  is  truly 
of  any  considerable  weight  upon  either  hand ;  and  that 
it  is  the  feeling  of  the  constant  and  growing  force  of  this 
central  attraction,  that  inflames  the  animosity  of  tliose 
whose  importance  Nvould  be  lost  by  the  convergence, 
our  own  part,  at  least,  we  are  satisfied,  and  we  be- 
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lieve  the  party  to  which  we  belong  is  satisfied,  both  witli 
the  degree  of  influence  and  respect  which  wc  possess  in 
the  countr}',  and  with  the  prospects  which,  we  thinks . 
upon  reasonable  grounds,  we  may  entertain  of  its  in- 
civftse.  In  assuming  to  ourselves  the  character  of  a 
middle  party,  we  conceive  that  we  are  merely  stating  a 
fact,  which  cannot  well  be  disputed  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, as  it  is  assumed  by  both  those  who  are  now  op- 
posed to  us,  as  the  miiin  ground  of  their  common 
attack ;  and  almost  all  that  we  have  said  follows  as  a 
necessarj'  consccjueuce  of  this  assumption.  From  the 
very  nature  of  the  thing,  wc  cannot  go  to  either  of  the 
extreme  parties;  and  neither  of  them  can  make  any 
movement  to  increase  their  popularity  and  substjintiid 
power,  without  coming  nearer  to  us.  It  is  hut  fair, 
nowever,  before  concluding,  to  state,  that  though  we  do 
occupy  a  position  between  the  intolerant  Tories  and  the 
Thorough  Reformers,  we  conceive  that  we  are  consider- 
ably nearer  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former.  In  our 
principles,  indeed,  and  the  ends  at  which  we  aim,  we  do 
not  nuitcrially  differ  from  what  is  professed  by  the  more 
sober  among  them ;  though  we  require  more  caution, 
more  securities,  more  exceptions,  more  temper,  and 
more  time. 

That  is  the  difference  of  our  theories.  In  practice,  we 
have  no  doubt,  we  shall  all  have  time  enough:  —  For 
it  is  the  lot  of  England,  we  have  little  doubt,  to  be 
ruled  in  the  main  by  what  will  be  called  a  Tory  party, 
for  as  long  a  period  as  we  can  now  look  forward  to 
with  any  great  distinctness — by  a  Tory  party,  however, 
restrained  more  and  more  in  its  propensities,  by  the 
growing  influence  of  AVhig  principk's,  and  the  enlight- 
ened vigilance  of  that  party,  both  in  Parliament  and  out 
of  it;  and  now  and  then  admonlslied,  by  a  temporary  ex- 
pulsion, of  tlie  necessity  of  a  still  greater  confonnity  with 
the  progress  of  liberal  opinions,  than  could  be  spontane- 
ously obtained.  The  inherent  spirit,  however,  of  monarchy, 
and  the  natural  effect  of  long  possession  of  power,  will 
secure,  wc  apprehend,  for  a  considerable  time,  the  ge- 
neral sway  of  men  professing  Tory  principles;  and  tJxeir 
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>ecdv  restoration,  when  driven  for 


season  £1*010  their 

places  by  disiuster  or  general  discontent :  and  t)ie  Whigs, 

during  the  same  period,  must  content  themselves  with 

preventing  a  great  deal  of  evil,  and    seeing  the  good 

which    they   had    suggested    tardily   and    imperfectly 

effected,  by  tliosc  who  will  take  the  t-redit  of  originating 

what  tlicy  had  long  <i]»posL'd,  and  only  at  lust  adopted 

with  reluctance  and  on  compulsion.     It  is  not  a  very 

^^rilliant  prospect,  perhaps,  nor  a  very  enviable  lot.    But 

^nre  believe  it  to  be  what  awaitft  us;  and  we  embrace  it, 

^Btot  only  cheerftdly,  V)ut  with  thiinkfulness  and  pride — 

^thankfulness,  that  we  arc  enabled  to  do  even  so  much 

for  the  good  and  the  liberties  of  our  countrj' — and 

I  pride,  that  in  M(m  seeking  her  service,  we  cannot  well 
be  suspected  of  selfish  or  mercenary  views. 
[  The  thorough  Reformers  never  can  be  in  po^er  in 
this  country',  but  by  inouns  of  an  actual  revolution, 
The  Whigs  may,  and  occasionally  Avill,  ^^'itllout  any  dis- 
turbance to  its  j>cace.  But  these  occasions  might  be 
multiplied,  and  the  good  that  must  attend  them  accele- 
rated and  increased,  if  the  Reformers,  aware  of  the 
ho[>elessness  of  their  separate  cause,  would  throw  their 
weiglit  into  the  scale  of  the  AVhigs,  and  so  far  uKxlify 
their  pretensions  as  to  make  it  safe  or  practicable  to 
^pupport  them.  The  Whigs,  we  have  alreatfy  said,  cannot 
come  to  them;  bofh  because  they  bold  some  of  their 
principles,  and  their  modes  of  asserting  them,  to  l>e  not 
merely  unrcasonid^lc,  but  actually  dangerous ;  and  l>e- 
cause,  ]>y  their  adoption,  they  would  at  once  hazard  nuich 
mischief,  and  unfit  themselves  for  the  good  service  they 
Bpow  perfona.  But  the  Reformers  may  very  well  come 
^*to  the  Whigs ;  both  because  they  can  pi"actically  do 
nothing  (peaceablv)  for  themselves,  and  Iwcause  tlie 
measures  which  they  might  occasionally  enable  the 
Whigs  to  carry,  though  not  in  their  eyes  unexcep- 
tionable or  snlficiont,  must  yet  appear  to  them  better 
than  those  of  the  Tories — which  is  the  only  attainable 
alternative.  This  accordingly,  we  are  persuaded,  will 
ultimately  be  the  result ;  and  is  already,  we  have  no 
doubt,  ill   a  course  of  accomplishment;  —  and,  taken 
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along  with  the  gradual  abandonment  of  all  that  is 
oflfensive  in  Tory  pretensions,  and  the  silent  adoption 
of  most  of  the  Whig  principles,  even  by  those  who  con- 
tinue to  disclaim  the  name,  will  effect  almost  all  that 
sober  lovers  of  their  country  can  expect,  for  the  security 
of  her  liberties,  and  the  final  extinction  of  all  extreme 
parties,  in  the  liberal  moderation  of  Whiggism. 


VII. 
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Apptal  from  the  Judgments  of  Great  Britaht  respecting  the 
United  States  of  Americtu  Part  First.  Vontainiug  ail 
Historical  Outline  of  their  Aferits  and  If'rortgs  as  Colonies, 
and  Strictures  on  the  Calumnies  of  Uritixh  JVrilcrs.  By 
KoBEitT  Walsh,  Esq.  8vo.  pp.  505.  Philadelphia  and 
London:   1819.* 


OxE  great  staple  of  this  book  is  a  vehement,  iurI^  wc 
really  think,  a  singularly  unjust  nttaek,  on  tht-  principles 
of  this  Journal.  i  et  Ave  take  purt,  on  the  whole,  with, 
the  author: — and  heartily  wish  him  success  in  the  great 
object  of  vindicating  his  countiy  from  unmerited  asper- 
sions, and  trying;  to  make  us,  in  En«rland,  ashiimod  of 
the  vices  and  defects  which  he  has  taken  tJie  trouble  to 
point  out  in  our  national  character  and  institutions. 
In  this  part  of  his  design  we  cordially  concur — and 
shall  at  all  times  be  glad  to  co-operate.  But  tliere  is 
another  part  of  it,  and  we  are  sorry  to  say  a  principal 


•  There  U  no  one  feeling — havin^f  public  concerns  for  its  object  — 
with  wltich  I  have  been  bo  long  and  so  dtieply  impressetl,  aa  that  of 
the  vast  importance  of  our  maintaining  frientlly.  and  even  conlinl  re- 
lations with  llip  friH\  pyw«rt'ul,  mural,  aud  industrious  State*  of 
America:  —  a  condition  upon  which  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  not 
only  our  own  freedom  and  prosperity,  but  that  ot'  tlie  better  part  of 
the  world,  will  ultimately  be  found  to  he  more  and  more  dependent, 
I  give  the  first  place,  tliKrefon',  in  this  concluding  division  of  the 
work,  to  an  earnest  and  souitwhal  ini|>ortuiia(e  exhortation  to  this 
eflect — which  I  believe  pri>d«ccd  some  impression  at  t!ie  time,  and  I 
trust  may  still  help  forward  the  good  end  to  which  it  was  directed. 
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and  avowed  part,  of  which  we  cannot  speak  in  tenns 
of  too  strong  regret  and  reprobation  —  and  that  is,  a 
design  to  excite  and  propagate  among  his  countrj'inen, 
a  general  animosity  to  the  British  name,  by  way  of 
counteracting,  or  rather  revenging,  the  animosity  wliich 
he  very  erroneously  supposes  to  be  generally  entertained 
by  the  English  against  them. 

Tliat  this  is,  in  itself,  and  under  any  circumstances^ 
an   unworthy,  an  unwise,  and  even  a  criminal  object, 
we  think  we  could  demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Mr.  Walsh  himself,   and  all  his  reasonable  adherents; 
but  it  is  better,  perhaps,  to  endeavour,  in  the  first  place, 
to  correct  the  misapprehensions,  and  dispel  the  delusions 
in  which  this  disposition  has  its  foundation,  luid,  at  all 
events,  to  set  them  the  example  of  perfect  good  humour 
and  fairness,  in  a  discussion  where  the  parties  perhaps 
will  never  be  entirely  agreed ;  and  where  those  who  are 
now  to  be  heard  have  the  strongest  conviction  of  having 
been  injuriously  misrepresented.     If  we  felt  any  sore- 
ness, indeed,  on  the  score  of  this  author's  imputations, 
or  had  any  desire  to  lessen  the  just  effect  of  his  repre- 
sentations, it  would  liavc  been  enough  for  us,  we  be- 
lieve, to  liave  let  thera  alone.     For,  without  some  such 
help  as  ours,  the  work  really  does  not  seem  calculated 
to  make  any  great  impression  in   this  quarter  of  the 
world.     It  is  not  oidy,  as  the  author  has   himself  in- 
genuously  observed    of    it,    a   very    "  clumsy    book," 
heavily  written  and  abominably  printed,  —  but  the  oidy 
material    part  of  it — the  only   part  about  which  any 
body  can  now  be  supposed  to  care  much,  either  here  or 
in  America  —  is  overlaid  and  buried  under  a  huge  mass 
of  historical  cumpilation,  which  would  have  little  chance 
of  attracting  readers  at  the  present  moment,   even  if 
much  better  digested  than  it  is  in  the  volume  before  us. 
'I'tie  substantial  question  is,  What  has  been  the  true 
character  and  condition  of  the  United  States  since  they 
became  an  independent  nation,  —and  what  is  likely  to 
be  their  condition  in   future?     And  to  elucidate  this 
question,  tlie  learned  author  has  thought  fit  to  premise 
about  two  hundred  very  close-printed  pages,  upon  their 
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raerits  as  colonies,  and  the  harsh  treatment  they  then 
received  from  the  mother  country  !     Of  this  large  histo- 
^rical  sketch,  Ave  cannot  say,  either  that  it  is  very  cor- 
^prectly  drawn,  or  very  faithfully  coloured.     It  presents 
■      us  with  no  connected  narrative,  or  interesting  deduction 
^^ of  events  —  but  is,  in  truth,  a  mere  heap  of  indigested 
^■quotations  from  common  books,  of  good  and  of  bad  au- 
tJiority — inartlficially  cemented  together  by  a  loose  and 
angry  commentary.     We  are  not  aware,  indeed,  that 
there  are  in  this  part  of  the  work  either  any  new  state- 
ments, or  any  new  views  or  opinions ;  the  facts  being 
mostly   taken    from    Chalmers's   Annals,    and    Burke's 

I  European    Settlements;    and   the   authorities    for   the 
good  conduct  and  ill  treatment  of  the  colonies,  being 
chiefly   the    Parliamentary    Debates    and    Brougham's 
Colonial  Policy. 
But,  in  good  truth,  these  historical  recollections  will 
go  but  a  little  way  in  determining  that  great  practical 
and  most  important  question,  which  it  is  Mr.  W.*s  inten- 
tion, as  well  as  ours,  to  discuss — AA^hat  are,  and  what 
ought  to  be,  the  dispositions  of  England  and  America 
towards  each  other  ?     And  the  general  facts  as  to  the 
^first  settlements  and  colonial  history  of  the  latter,  in 
^p8o  far  as  they  bear  upon  this  question,  really  do  not 
admit  of  mucli  dispute.     The  most  important  of  thoso 
settlements  were  unquestionably  founded  by  the  friends 
^fcof  civil  and  religious  lilwrty  —  who,  though  somewhat 
precise  and  puritanical,  and  we  must  add,  not  a  little  in- 
tolerant, were,  in  the  main,  a  sturdy  and  sagacious  race  of 
people,  not  readily  to  be  cajoled  out  of  the  blessings  they 
had  sought  through  so  many  sacrifices ;  and  ready  at  all 
times  manfully  and  resolutely  to  assert  them  against  all 
invaders.     As   to  the  mother  country,  again,  without 
claiming  tor  her  any  romantic  tenderness  or  generosity 
towards  those  hardy  offsets,  we  think  we  may  say,  that 
^b.she  oppressed  and  domineered  over  them  mucli  less  than 
^  any  other  modern  nation  has  done  over  any  such  settle- 
ments— that  she  allowed  them,  for  the  most  pai't,  lil>eral 
charters  and  constitutions,  and  was  kind  enough  to  leave 

;  and  althoush  she  did 


very 


_'msel 
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mnnifcst,  now  ami  then,  a  disposition  to  encroach  on  their 
privileges,  their  rights  were,  on  the  whole,  very  toleruhly 
respected — so  that  they  gi*cw  up  undoubtedlj'  to  a  state 
of  niudi  proH|ient.v,  and  ufainiliarily  with  ireedom  in  fill 
its  divisions,  whieh  was  not  only  without  parallel  in 
any  similar  establishnjent,  but  probably  would  not  have 
been  attained  had  they  been  earlier  left  to  their  own 
jjTuidance  and  protection.  This  is  all  that  we  ask  for 
England,  on  a  review  of  her  colonial  policy,  and  her 
conduct  before  the  war;  and  this,  we  think,  no  candid 
and  well-informed  person  can  n'asonably  refuse  her. 

As  to  the  War  itself,  the  motives  in  which  it  origin- 
ated, and  the  spirit  in  which  it  wius  carried  on,  it  cannot 
now  be  necessary  to  suy  any  thing — or,  at  least,  when 
wc  say  that,  having  once  been  begun,  we  think  that  it 
terminated  as  the  friends  of  Justice  and  Liberty  must 
have  wished  it  to  terminate,  wc  conceive  that  Mr.  Walsh 
can  i-cquire  no  other  exphmation.  That  this  result, 
however,  should  have  left  a  soreness  upon  botli  sides, 
and  especially  on  that  which  had  not  been  sootlied  by 
success,  is  what  all  men  must  have  expected.  But, 
u])on  the  whole,  wc  firndy  believe  that  this  was  far 
slighter  and  less  durablu  than  lias  genemlly  been  ima- 
gined ;  and  was  likely  very  speedily  to  have  been  entirely 
effaced,  by  those  ancient  recollections  of  kindness  and 
kindred  which  could  not  fail  to  recur,  and  by  that  still 
more  powcHul  feeling,  to  which  every  day  was  likely  to 
add  strength,  of  their  common  interests,  as  free  and  ns 
commercial  countries,  and  of  the  substantial  confoiTnity 
of  their  national  character,  and  of  their  sentiments  upon 
most  topics  of  public  and  of  private  right.  The  healing 
operation,  however,  of  these  causes  was  unfortunately 
thwai'ted  and  retarded  bv  the  heats  that  rose  out  of  the 
Frencli  revolution,  and  the  new  iiitercsts  and  new  rela- 
tions which  it  appeared  for  a  time  to  create:  —  And  the 
hostilities  in  which  we  were  at  last  involved  with  America 
herself — tboujjjh  the  opinions  of  her  ]K*ople,  as  well  as 
oiu'  own,  were  deeply  divided  upon  l>otn  questions — 
served  still  further  to  embitter  the  general  feeling,  and 
to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  animosities  that  ought  not 
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[to  have  been  so  long  rememljered.     At  last  canic  peace, 
I — and  the  spirit,  we  verily  believe,  but  imfortunately 
not  tlie  prosperity  of  peace  ;  and  the  distresses  and  com- 
mercial cmbarnissraents  of  }>oth  countries  threw  botli 
into  bad  humour;  and  unfortunately  hurried  both  into  a 
,  Bystera  of  jealous  and  illiberal  policy,  by  which  that  bad 
[humour  was  tig;rravated,  and  received  an  unfortunate 
:  direction. 

In  this  exasperated  state  of  the  national  temper,  and, 
Iwe  do  think,  too  much  under  its  influence,  Mr.  AValsh 
Ihas  now  thought  himself  called  upon  to  vindicate  his 
I  country  from  the  aspersions  of  English  writers  ;  and  after 
arraigning  them,  generally,  of  the  most  incredible  igno- 
rance, and  atrocious  malignity,  he  proceeds  to  state,  that 
the  EniNBiiRGH  and  Quarterly  Reviews,  in  particular, 
have  been  incessantly  labouring  to  traduce  the  character 
jof  America,  and  have  lately  broken  out  into  such 
"  excesses  of  obloquy,"  as  can  no  longer  be  endured ; 
and,  in  particular,  tliat  the  prospect  of  a  large  emigni- 
tion  to  the  United  States  has  thrown  us  all  into  such 
"paroxysms  of  spite  and  jealousy,"  that  we  liavc  en- 
gaged in  a  scheme  of  systematic  defamation  tliat  sets 
truth  and  consistency  ahke  at  defiance.  To  counteract 
this  nefarious  scheme,  Mr.  W.  has  taken  tlie  iicld  —  not 
\  80  much  to  refute  as  to  retort  —  not  for  the  purjiose  of 
jx)inting  out  our  errors,  or  exposing  our  uiifairness,  but, 
rather,  if  we  understand  him  aright,  of  retaliating  on  us 
I  the  tinjust  abfxse  we  have  been  so  lojig  pouring  on  othei's. 
In  liis  preface,  accordingly,  lie  fairly  avows  it  to  b*'  liis 
intention  to  act  on  the  otfensive  —  to  cany  the  war  into 
the  enemy's  quarters,  and  to  make  repnsals  upon  the 
honour  and  character  of  England,  in  revenge  for  the  in- 
sidts  which,  he  will  have  it,  her  writers  have  heaped  ou 
his  country'.  He  therefore  projwscs  to  point  out, —  not 
the  natural  complexion,  or  geiuiine  features,  but  '*  the 
sores  and  blotches  of  the  British  nation,"  to  the  scorn 
and  detestation  of  his  countrymen  ;  and  having  assumed, 
that  it  is  the  "  intention  of  Great  Britain  to  educate  her 
youth  in  sentiments  of  the  most  rancorous  hostility  to 
America,"  he  assures  us,  that  this  design  irill,  and  must 
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be  met  with  corresponding  sentiments^  on  his  side  of  tlic 
water! 

NoYf,  though  we  cannot  applaud  the  generosity,  or 
even  the  common  humanity  of  tliese  sentiments — though 
we  think  that  the  American  government  and  people,  if  at 
all  de^er^g  of  the  eulog\'  which  Mr.  W.  has  here  be- 
stowed upon  them,  might,  like  Cromwell,  have  felt  them- 
selves too  strong  to  care  about  ])aper  shot  —  and  though 
we  cannot  but  feel  that  a  more  temperate  and  cundid  tone 
would  have  carried  more  weight,  as  well  as  more  mag- 
nanimity with  it,  we  must  yet  begin  by  admitting,  that 
America  has  cause  of  complaint ; — and  that  nothing  can 
be  more  despicable  and  disgusting,  than  the  scurrility 
with  which  she  has  been  assailed,  by  a  portion  of  the 
press  of  this  country — and  tliat,  disgraceful  as  these 
publications  are,  they  speak  the  sense,  if  not  of  a  consi- 
derable, at  least  of  a  conspicuous  and  active  party  in  the 
mition.*  All  this,  and  more  than  this,  we  have  no 
wish,  and  no  intention,  to  deny.  But  wc  do  wish  most 
anxiously  to  impress  upon  Mr.  W.  and  his  adherents,  to 
beware  how  they  believe  that  this  party  speaks  the 
sense  of  the  British  Nation — or  that  their  sentiments 
on  this,  or  on  many  other  occasions,  are  in  any  degree  in 
accordance  with  those  of  the  great  body  of  our  peo])le. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  firmly  persuaded  that  a  very 
large  majority  of  the  nation,  nimierically  considered,  and 
a  still  larger  majority  of  the  intelligent  and  enlightened 
|x*rsons  whose  influence  and  authority  cannot  fail  in  the 
long  run  to  govern  her  councils,  would  disclaim  all  sym- 
])atiiy  with  any  part  of  these  opinions ;  and  actually  Iwjk 
on  the  miserable  libels  in  question,  not  only  with  the 

*  Tilings  are  much  mended  in  this  rc&pcct  since  1820;  persons  of 
rank  ami  influence  in  this  country  now  »peakiiig  of  America,  in  pri- 
viitc  as  wtrll  as  in  public,  with  infinitely  greater  respect  and  friend- 
liness than  was  then  common ;  and  evincing,  I  think,  a  more  general 
desire  to  be  courteous  to  individuals  of  that  nation,  than  to  foreig-ner^ 
of  any  other  description.  There  are  still,  however,  puhticatious  among 
us,  and  some  proceeding  from  quarter*  where  I  should  not  have  looked 
for  them,  tluit  continue  tr>  keep  up  tJu?  tone  alliidoil  to  in  tlie  text, 
and  c<niseciuently  to  <lo  miischicf,  which  it  is  still  a  duty  therefore  to 
endeavour  io  counteract. 
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Bcoru  and  disgust  to  which  Mr.  AV.  would  consign  tliein, 
hut  with  a  sense  of  slianie  from  which  his  situation  for- 
tunately exempts  him,  and  a  sorrow  and  regret,  of  which 
unfortunately  he  seems  too  little  susceptible. 

It  is  a  fact  which  can  require  no  proof,  even  in  Ame- 
rica, that  there  is  a  party  in  this  country  not  friendly  to 
political  liberty,  and  decidedly  hostile  to  all  extension  of 
popular  rights, — which,  if  it  does  not  grudge  to  its  own 
people  the  jxiwers  and  privileges  whicli  are  bestowed  on 
them  by  the  Constitution,  is  at  least  for  confining  their 
exercise  within  the  narrowest  limits — which  never  thinks 
the  peace  and  well-being  of  society  in  danger  i'rom  any 
thing  but  popular  encroachments,  and  holds  the  only 
safe  or  desirable  government  to  be  that  of  a  pretty  pure 
and  unincumbered  Monarchy,  supported  by  a  vast  reve- 
nue and  a  powerful  army,  and  obeyed  by  a  people  just 
enlightened  enough  to  be  orderly  and  industrious,  but 
no  way  curious  as  to  questions  of  right — and  never  pre- 
suming to  judge  of  the  conduct  of  their  superiors. 

Now,  it  is  quite  true  that  thL^  Party  dislikes  America, 
and  is  apt  enough  to  decry  and  insult  her.  Its  adher- 
ents never  have  forgiven  the  success  of  her  war  of  in- 
dependence— the  loss  of  a  nominal  sovereignty,  or  jkt- 
haps  of  a  real  power  of  vexing  and  oppressing — her 
supposed  rivalry  in  trade — and,  above  all,  the  happiness 
and  tranquillity  which  she  now  enjoys  under  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government.  Such  a  spectacle  of  dcmo- 
cratical  prosperity  is  unspeakably  mortifying  to  their 
high  monarchical  principles,  and  is  easily  imagined  to  be 
dangerous  to  their  securit)'.  Thoir  first  wish,  and,  for 
a  time,  their  iLarling  hope,  was,  thiit  the  infant  States 
would  quarrel  among  themselves,  and  be  thankful  to  be 
again  received  under  our  protection,  as  a  rcfuge  from 
military  dcs])otism.  Since  that  hope  was  lost,  it  would 
have  satisfied  them  to  iiud  that  their  republican  institu- 
tions had  made  them  poor,  and  turbulent,  and  depraved 
— incapable  of  civil  >visdom,  regardless  of  national 
honour,  and  as  intractable  to  their  own  elected  rulers  as 
tliey  had  been  to  their  liereditary  sovereign.  To  those 
who  were  capable  of  sucii  wishes  and  such  exi>ectation3, 
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it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  the  happiness  and  good  order 
of  the  United  States — the  wisdom  and  authority  of 
their  government. — and  the  unparalleled  rapidity  of 
their  progress  in  wt'alth,  jxjjmhitioti,  and  retinenient, 
must  have  been  but  an  ungrateful  spectacle ;  and  most 
especially,  that  the  splendid  and  ste4»dy  success  of  by 
far  the  most  truly  th-inocratieal  government  that  ever 
was  established  in  the  world,  must  have  struck  tlie  most 
lively  alarm  into  the  hearts  of  all  those  who  wcrc  anxious 
to  have  it  believed  that  the  People  could  never  interfei-e 
in  ])olit]cs  but  to  their  ruin^  and  that  the  smallest  addi- 
tion to  the  denuicnitical  iMfluence,  recognised  in  the 
tlieory  at  least  oi' the  liritlsh  Constitution,  must  lead  to 
the  immediate  destruction  of  peace  and  property,  mo- 
rality unci  religion. 

That  tbere  aiv  journals  in  this  country,  and  journals 
too  of  great  and  deserved  reputation  in  other  res])ccts, 
Avhohave  spoken  the  language  of  the  party  we  have  now 
described.  a7»d  that  in  a  tone  of  singular  intemperance 
and  offence,  we  most  readily  admit.  But  need  we  tell 
^Ir.  \V.,  or  any  ordinarily  well-informed  indi\adual  of 
his  countrymen,  that  neither  this  party  nor  their  jour- 
nalists can  be  allowed  to  stand  for  the  People  of  I'-ng-. 
Lmd  ? — that  it  is  notorious  that  there  is  among  that"' 
|>eopIe  another  and  a  far  more  numerous  party,  whose 
sentiments  are  at  all  points  opposed  to  those  of  the 
former,  and  who  are,  by  necessary  consequence,  friends 
to  Amei'ica^  and  to  all  that  Americans  most  value  in 
their  character  and  institutions — M*ho,  as  Englishmen, 
aiv  more  proud  to  have  great  and  glorious  nations  de- 
scended from  them,  than  to  have  discontented  colonies 
uselessly  subjected  to  their  cnprice — who,  as  Freemen, 
rejoice  to  see  freedom  advancing,  with  giant  ibotsteps, 
over  the  fairest  regions  of  the  earth,  and  nations  flou- 
I'ishing  exactly  in  pmportion  as  they  are  free — and  to 
know  that  when  the  drivelling  advocates  of  hierarchy  and 
legitimacy  vent  their  paltry  sophistries  with  some  shadow 
of  plausibility  on  the  liistor}-  of  tlie  (.Hd  World,  tliey 
can  now  turn  with  decisive  triumph  to  the  unequivociil 
example  of  the  New — and  demonstrate  the  unspeakable 
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advantages  of  free  governmcutT  by  the  unprecedented 
prosj)crity  of  America  ?  Such  |)ersons^  too,  can  be  a3 
little  suspected  of  entertaining  any  jealousy  of  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  the  Americiins  us  of  their  {Mjlitical 
freedom;  since  it  requires  but  a  veiy  moderate  share  of 
understanding  to  see,  that  the  adviintages  of  trade  must 
'always  be  mutual  and  reciprocal — that  one  great  trad- 
ing country  is  of  necessity  the  best  customer  to  an- 
other— and  that  the  trade  of  Americii,  consisting  chiefly 
in  the  exportation  of  raw  i>roducc  and  the  importation 
of  mtmufacturcd  commodities,  is,  of  all  others,  the  most 
beneficial  to  a  country  like  Kngland. 

That  such  sentiments  were  naturally  to  be  ex|>ected 
in  a  country  circumstanced  like  England,  no  thinking 
man  will  deny.  But  Mr.  Walsh  has  been  himself  among 
us ;  and  was,  wc  have  reason  to  believe,  no  idle  or  in- 
curious observer  of  our  men  and  cities;  and  we  appeal 
with  conlidence  to  him,  whether  these  were  not  tlie  pre- 
vailing sentiments  among  the  intelligent  and  well  edu- 
cated of  eveiy  degree  ?  If  lie  thinks  as  we  do,  as  to  their 
soundness  and  importance,  he  cannot  well  doubt  that 
they  must  sooner  or  later  intluence  the  conduct  even  of 
our  Court  and  Cabinet.  !5ut,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
fact  is  certain,  that  the  opposite  sentiments  are  confined 
to  a  very  small  portion  of  the  peo])le  of  Great  Britain — 
and  that  the  course  of  events,  jis  well  as  tlie  force  of  reason, 
is  every  day  bringing  them  more  and  more  into  discredit. 
AMiere  then,  we  would  ask,  is  the  justice  or  the  policy 
of  seeking  to  render  a  quarrel  National,  when  the  cause 
of  quarrel  is  only  with  jin  inconsiderable  and  declining 
party  of  the  nation  ? — and  why  labour  to  excite  ani- 
mosity against  a  whole  people,  the  majority  of  whom  are 
and  Hiitsi  be,  your  sincere  Inends,  n^erely  because  some 
prejudiced  or  interested  pci*sons  among  thcTn  have  dis- 
gusted the  great  body  of  their  own  countrymen,  by  the 
Bcnseleasness  and  scurrility  of  tlieir  attacks  upon  vours? 
The  Americans  are  extremely  mistaken,  too,  if  they 
suppose  that  they  are  the  only  persons  who  are  abused 
by  the  only  party  that  does  abuse  them.  They  have 
merely  their  share  of  that  abuse  along  with  all  the 
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friends  and  the  advocates  of  Liberty  in  every  part  of 
the  world.  The  Constitutionalists  of  France,  inchidinii^ 
the  Xing  and  many  of  his  ministcra,  meet  with  no  better 
treatment ; — and  those  who  hold  liberal  opinions  in 
this  country  are  assailed  with  still  greater  acrimony 
and  fierceness.  Let  Mr.  Walsh  only  look  to  the  lan- 
guage held  by  our  ministerial  journals  for  the  last 
twelvemonth,  on  the  subjects  of  Refonn  and  Alann — 
and  observe  in  what  way,  not  only  the  whole  class  of 
our  own  reformers  and  conciliators,  but  the  names  and 
persons  of  such  men  as  Lords  Lansdo\\Tie,  Grey,  Fitz- 
williaui,  and  Erskiue,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  Messre. 
Brougham,  Lambton,  Tierney,  and  others,  are  dealt 
with  by  these  national  oracles, — and  he  will  be  satisfied 
tliat  his  countrymen  neither  stand  alone  in  the  misfor- 
tune of  which  he  complains  so  bitterly,  nor  are  subjected 
to  it  in  very  bad  company.  Wc,  too,  he  may  probably 
be  aware,  have  had  our  portion  of  the  abuse  whicli  he 
seems  to  think  reserved  for  America — and,  what  is 
a  little  remarkable,  for  being  too  nuich  her  advocate. 
For  what  we  have  said  of  her  present  power  and  future 
greatness  —  her  wisdom  in  peace  and  her  valour  in  war 
— and  of  all  the  invaluable  advantages  of  her  represen- 
tative system  —  her  freedom  from  taxes,  sinecures,  and 
standing  armies  —  wc  have  Wen  subjected  to  far  moiv 
virulent  attacks  than  any  of  which  he  now  comjdaiiis 
for  his  country — and  that  from  the  same  party  scrib- 
blers, with  whom  we  are  here,  somewhat  absurdly,  con- 
founded and  sup[K)sed  to  bo  leagued.  It  is  really,  we 
think,  some  httle  presumption  of  our  fairness,  that  the 
necusations  against  us  should  be  thus  contradictory  — 
and  tliat  for  one  and  the  same  set  of  writings,  we  should 
be  denounced  by  the  ultra-royalista  of  England  as  little 
better  than  American  republicans,  and  by  the  ultra- 
patriots  of  America  as  the  jealous  dcfamera  of  her 
Free<lom. 

This,  however,  is  of  very  little  consequence.  What  we 
wish  to  impivsa  on  Mr.  W.  is,  that  they  who  daily  tra- 
duce the  largest  and  ablest  part  of  tlie  English  nation, 
cannot  possibly  be  supposed  to  spci^k  the  souse  of  tliat 
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nation — and  that  their  offences  ought  not,  in  reason,  to 

I  be  imputed  to  her.  If  there  be  any  reliance  on  the  jirin- 
ciples  of  human  nature,  the  friends  of  liberty  in  England 
must  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of  America.  Everj^  self- 
lish,  concurs  with  eveiy  generous  motive,  to  add  strength 
to  this  sympathy  ;  and  if  anything  is  certain  in  our  late 
internal  historvT  it  is  that  the  fiiends  of  liberty  are  ra- 
pidly increasing  among  us ; — partly  from  increased  intel- 
ligence— partly  from  increased  suffering  and  impatience 
— .partly  from  mature  conviction,  and  instinctive  pru- 
dence and  fear. 
^  There  is  another  consideration,  also  arising  from  the 
B^spect  of  the  times  before  us,  which  should  go  far,  we 
^•think,  at  the  present  moment,  to  strengthen  these  bonds 
Hof  affinity.  It  is  impossible  to  look  to  the  state  of  the 
Hold  World  without  seeing,  or  rather  feeling,  that  there 
ia  a  greater  and  more  momentous  contest  impending, 
than  ever  before  agitated  human  society.  In  Germany 
in  Spain — in  France — in  Italy,  the  piinciples  of 
Ilcform  nnd  Liberty  are  \'isibly  arraying  themselves  for 
a  final  struggle  with  the  principles  of  I'^tablished  Abuse, 
—  Legitimacy,  or  Tyranny — or  wliatever  else  it  is  called, 
by  its  friends  or  enemies.  Even  in  England,  the  more 
modified  elements  of  the  same  ])rincii»le8  are  stirring 
and  heaving,  around,  above  and  bcneatn  us,  with  unpre- 
cedented force,  activity,  and  terror ;  and  every  thing 
betokens  an  appronching  crisis  in  the  great  European 
conunonwealth,  by  tlic  result  of  which  the  future  cha- 
ra-cter  of  its  governments,  nnd  the  structure  and  condi- 
tion of  its  society,  will  in  all  probiibility  be  determined. 
The  ultimate  result,  or  the  course  of  events  that  are  to 
lead  to  it,  we  have  not  the  presumption  to  predict.  The 
struggle  may  be  long  or  transitory — sanguinary  or 
bloodless  ;  and  it  may  end  in  a  great  and  signal  amelio- 
ration of  all  existing  institutions,  or  in  t!ic  establishment 
of  one  vast  federation  of  military  despots,  domineering 
as  usual  in  the  midst  of  sensuality,  barbarism,  and  gloom. 
The  issues  of  all  these  things  are  in  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence and  the  w^omb  of  time !  and  no  human  eye  can 
yet  foresee  the  fashion  of  their  accomijlishment.     lint 
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groat  changes  nre  evidently  preparing ;  and  in  fifty  years 
— most  probably  in  a  far  shorter  time — some  material 
alterations  must  liave  taken  place  in  most  of  the  esta- 
blished govcTnmcnt.s  of  Europe^  and  the  rights  of  the 
European  nations  been  established  on  a  surer  and  more 
durable  basis.  Half  a  century  cannot  pass  away  in 
growing  discontents  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and 
growing  fears  and  precautions  on  tliat  of  tlieir  rulers. 
Tlieir  pretensions  tnust  at  last  be  put  clearly  in  issue ; 
iind  abide  the  settlement  of  force,  or  fear,  or  reason. 

Looking  back  to  what  has  already  happened  in  the 
world,  both  recently  and  in  ancient  times,  we  can 
scarcely  doubt  that  the  cause  of  Liberty  will  be  ulti- 
mately triuinphiuit.  lint  thi'ough  what  trials  and  suffer- 
ings— what  martyrdoms  and  persecutions  it  is  dooTued 
to  work  out  its  triumph — we  profess  ourselves  imable 
to  conjecture.  The  disunion  of  the  lower  and  the  higher 
classes,  which  was  gradually  disappearing  with  the  in- 
creasing intelligence  of  the  former,  but  has  lately  l>een 
renewed  by  circumstances  which  we  caiuiot  now  stop  to 
examine,  leads,  we  must  confass,  to  gh:>omy  auguries  as 
to  the  character  of  this  contest ;  and  fills  us  ^vitli  appre- 
hensions, that  it  may  neither  be  pc^iceful  nor  brief. 
But  in  this,  and  in  every  other  rcs|KiCt,  we  conceive  that 
much  will  depend  on  the  part  that  is  taken  by  America; 
and  on  the  dispojiitions  M-luch  she  may  have  cultivatetl 
towards  the  dittcrcnt  parties  concerned.  Her  great  and 
growing  wealth  and  population— her  universal  com- 
mercial relations  —  her  own  impregnable  security — and 
her  remoteness  from  the  scene  of  dissension — must  give 
her  prodigious  power  and  influence  in  such  a  crisis, 
either  as  a  mediator  or  umpire,  or,  if  she  take  a  pai-t, 
as  an  auxiliary  and  ally.  That  she  must  wish  well  to 
the  cause  of  Freedom,  it  would  be  indecent,  and  indeed 
impious,  to  doubt  —  and  that  she  should  take  an  active^ 
part  again.st  it,  is  a  thing  not  even  to  be  imaginc<l: — Hu< 
she  may  stnnd  aloof,  a  cold  and  disdainful  spectator;  and, 
countei'feiting  a  prudent  indifference  to  scenes  that  uei- 
tlier  can  nor  ouglit  to  be  indifferent  to  her,  may  see, 
tmmovcd,  the  prohmgation  of  a  lamentable  contest,  which 
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heriiiterferonceraiglit  uither  have  prevented,  or  brought 
to  a  speedy  and  a  happ}*  termination.  And  this  course  she 
will  most  probably  tollow,  if  she  allows  herself  to  cou- 
ceive  antipathies  to  nations  for  the  faults  of  a  few  calum- 
nious individuals:  And  espt^cially  if,  upon  grounds  so 
trivial,  siie  should  nourish  such  an  animosity  toM^ards 
England,  as  to  feel  a  repun^nance  to  make  common  cause 
with  lier,  even  in  behalf  of  their  connnon  inheritance  of 
freetlom. 

Assuredly,  there  is  yet  no  other  country  in  Europe 
where  the  principles  of  liberty,  and  the  rights  and  du- 
ties of  nations,  arc  so  well  understood  as  with  us — or 
in  wliich  so  great  a  nundjer  of  men,  qualified  to  write, 
speak,  and  act  with  authority,  arc  at  all  times  ready  to 
take  a  reasonable,  liberal,  and  practical  view  of  those 
principles  and  duties.  The  Government,  indeed,  has  not 
always  been  either  wise  or  generous,  to  its  own  or  to 
other  countries;  but  it  has  partaken,  or  at  least  has 
been  controlled  by  the  general  spirit  of  freedom ;  and 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  Free  Constitu- 
tion of  England  has  been  a  blessing  and  protection  to 
tlie  remotest  nations  of  Europe  for  the  last  two  Jumdrcd 
years.  Had  England  not  been  free,  the  worst  despotism 
in  Europe  would  have  been  far  worse  than  it  is,  at  this 
moment.  If  our  world  had  been  parcelled  out  among 
arbitrary  monarchs,  they  would  have  run  a  race  of 
oppression,  and  encouraged  each  other  in  all  sorts  of 
abuses.  But  the  existence  of  one  jwwerful  and  flourish- 
ing State,  where  juster  maxims  were  admit  ted,  has  shamed 
them  out  of  their  worst  enormities,  given  countenance 
and  encouragement  to  the  claims  of  their  oppressed  sub- 
jects, and  gradually  taught  their  nders  to  understand, 
that  a  certain  measure  of  liberty  was  not  only  compa* 
tible  with  national  greatness  and  splendour,  but  essential 
to  its  support.  Tn  the  days  of  (Jueen  Elizabeth,  Eng- 
]and  was  the  champion  andjusylum  of  Religious  Freedom 
—  in  those  of  King  William,  of  National  Independence. 
If  a  less  generous  spirit  has  prevailed  in  her  Cabinet 
since  the  settled  predominance  of  Tory  principles  in  her 
councils,  still,  tiic  effects  of  her  Parliamentary  Opposi- 
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tion — tlie  artillery  of  licr  Free  Press — the  voice,  \n 
short,  of  her  |>eopIe,  which  Mr.  W.  has  so  strangely  mis- 
taken, have  uot  been  without  their  effects  ;  and,  tlioiigli 
some  flagrant  acts  of  injustice  have  stained  her  recent 
annals,  we  still  venture  to  hope  that  the  dread  of  the 
British  Public  is  felt  as  far  as  Petersburg  and  Vienna; 
and  would  f:iin  indulge  ourselves  with  the  belief,  that  it 
may  yet  scare  some  Imperial  spoiler  from  a  part  of  his 
prey,  and  ligliten,  if  not  break,  the  chains  of  many  dis- 
tant captives. 

It  is  in  aid  of  this  generous,  though  perhaps  decayijig 
influence — it  is  as  au  associate  or  successor  in  the  noble 
office  of  patronising  and  protecting  General  Liberty,  that 
we  now  call  upon  America  to  throw  from  her  the  me- 
mory' of  all  petty  dlft'erences  and  nice  offences,  and  to 
tuiite  herself  conliully  with  the  liberal  and  eulightei»ed 
part  of  the  English  nation,  at  a  season  when  their  joint 
efforts  may  be  all  little  enough  to  crown  the  good  cause 
with  success,  and  when  their  disunion  will  give  dreadful 
advantages  to  the  enemies  of  in»provement  and  reform. 
The  example  of  America  has  alretidy  done  much  for  that 
cause ;  and  the  very  existence  of  such  a  country,  under 
such  agovernment,  is  a  tower  of  strength,  and  a  standard 
of  encouragement,  for  all  who  may  hereafter  have  to 
struggle  for  the  restoration  or  the  extension  of  their 
rights.  It  shows  within  what  wide  limits  popular  institu- 
tions arc  safe  and  practicable;  and  what  a  larg-^  infusion 
of  democracy  is  consistent  with  the  authority  of  govern- 
ment and  the  good  order  of  society.  But  her  mjfuence^ 
as  well  as  her  example,  will  be  wanted  in  the  crisis 
which  seems  to  be  approaching: — =and  that  influence 
must  be  paz'alyzed  ana  iiiopenitive,  if  she  shall  think  it 
a  duty  to  divide  herself  from  England;  to  look  with  jea- 
lousv  upon  her  proceeduigs,  and  to  judge  unfavourably 
of  all  the  parties  she  contains.  We  do  not  ask  her  to 
think  well  of  that  party,  whether  in  power  or  out  of  it, 
which  has  always  insulted  and  reviled  her,  Ix'cause  she 
is  free  and  independent,  and  democratic  and  prosjx^rous: 
—  But  we  do  confidently  lay  claim  to  her  favourable 
opinion  for  that  great  majority  of  the  nation  which  has 
always  been  opjx>sed  to  this  |wHy — whicli  has  partaken 
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with  her  in  the  honour  of  its  reproaches,  and  is  bound, 
by  every  consideration  of  interest  and  duty,  consistency 
and  common  sense,  to  maintain  her  rights  and  her  repu- 
tiition,  and  to  promote  and  proclaim  her  prosperity. 

To  which  of  these  parties  we  belong,  and  to  wliich  our 
pen  has  been  devoted,  we  suppose  it  is  unnecessary'  for 
us  to  announce,  even  in  America ;  and  tlierefore,  M'ithout 
recapitulating  any  part  of  wliat  has  just  been  said,  we 
think  we  may  assume,  in  the  outset,  that  the  charge 
exhibited  against  us  by  Mr.  W.  is,  at  least,  and  on  its 
face,  a  very  unlikely  and  improbalile  one — that  we  are 
actuated  by  jcalotisy  and  spite  towards  America,  and 
have  joined  in  a  scheme  of  systematic  defamation,  in 
order  to  diffuse  among  our  countiymen  a  general  sen- 
timent of  hostility  and  dislike  to  her !  Grievous  as  this 
charge  is,  we  sliould  scarcely  liave  thought  it  necessary 
to  reply  to  it,  had  not  the  question  appeared  to  us  to 
Isolate  to  sometliing  of  far  higher  importance  than  the 
character  of  our  Journal,  or  the  justice  or  injustice  of 
nn  imputation  on  the  principles  of  a  few  anonymous 
Avriters,  In  that  case,  we  should  have  left  the  matter, 
as  all  the  world  knows  we  have  uniformly  left  it  in  other 
cases,  \xy  be  determined  bv  our  readera  upon  the  evidence 
before  them.  But  Mr.  W.  has  been  pleased  to  do  us 
the  honour  of  identitying  us  with  the  great  WTiig  party 
of  this  country,  or,  rather,  of  considering  us  as  the  ex- 
j>onents  of  (hose  who  support  the  principles  of  liberty, 
as  it  is  understood  in  England  : — and  to  think  his  case 
sufficiently  made  out  against  the  Nation  at  large,  if  he 
can  prove  that  both  the  Edinburgh  and  the  Quarterly 
Ukvikw  had  given  proof  of  deliberate  malice  and  shame- 
ful unfairness  on  the  subject  of  America.  Now  M?W,  it 
must  l>e  admitted,  gives  the  question  a  magnitude  tliat 
would  not  othon\'ise  belong  to  it;  and  makes  what  might 
in  itself  be  a  mere  personnl  or  literary  altercation,  a 
matter  of  national  moment  and  concernment.  If  a 
sweeping  conviction  of  mean   jealousy    and    nuicorous 

k hostility  is  to  be  entered  up  against  the  whok.  British 
nation,  and  a  corresponding  spirit  to  be  conjured  up  in 
the  breast  of  Ameriav,  because  it  is  alleged  that  the 
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Edinburp^h  Review,  as  well  as  the  Quarterly,  lias  given 
proof  of  such  dispositions, — then  it  becomes  a  question 
of  no  mean  or  ordinary  im|K>rtanoe,  to  determine  whe- 
ther this  charge  has  been  justly  brouglit  against  that 
unfortunate  joiirnal,  and  whether  its  accuser  has  made 
out  enoiigh  to  entitle  him  to  a  verdict  leading  to  such 
consequences. 

It  will  be  understood,  that  we  deny  altogether  the 
justice  of  tiie  charge : — Mut  we  wish  distinctly  to  say 
in  the  beginning,  that  if  it  should  appear  to  any  one  that, 
in  the  course  of  a  great  deal  of  hasty  writing,  by  a  va- 
riety of  hands,  in  the  course  of  twenty  long  years,  sonic 
rash  or  petulant  expressions  had  l>een  admitted,  at  which 
the  national  ])ride  of  our  Transatlantic  brethren  might 
be  justly  offended,  we  shall  juost  certainly  feel  no  anxiety 
to  justify  these  expressions, — nor  any  fear  that,  AN-ith  the 
liberal  and  reasonable  part  of  tlie  nation  to  which  they 
relate,  our  avowal  of  regret  for  having  cmi)loyed  tliem 
will  not  be  received  as  a  sufficient  atonement.  Even  in 
private  life,  and  without  the  provocation  of  public  con- 
tI^>vers)^  there  are  not  many  men  who,  in  lialf  the  time 
we  have  mentioned,  do  not  say  some  things  to  the  slight 
or  disparagement  of  their  best  friends  ;  which,  if  all  "*  set 
in  a  note-Dook,  conned  and  got  by  rote,"  it  might  be 
hard  to  answer:— and  yet,  among  people  of  ordinary 
sense  or  temper,  such  things  never  break  any  squares — 
and  the  dispositions  are  judged  of  by  tlie  general  tenor 
of  one's  life  and  conduct,  and  not  by  a  set  of  peevish 
phrases,  curiously  culled  and  selectecf  out  of  his  whole 
conversation.  But  we  really  do  not  think  that  we  shall 
very  much  need  tlie  benefit  of  this  plain  considenition, 
and  shall  proceed  straightway  to  our  answer. 

Tlie  sum  of  it  is  this —  That,  in  point  of  fact,Ave  have 
spoken  far  more  good  of  America  tlian  ill  —  that  in  nine 
instances  out  of  ten.  where  we  have  mentioned  lier,  it 
has  been  for  praise  — and  that  in  almost  all  that  is 
essential  or  of  serious  importance,  we  have  spoken  no- 
ikintj  but  i]ood ;  —  while  our  censures  have  been  wholly 
confined  to  matters  of  inferior  note^  and  generally  ac- 
companied with  an  apology  for  tlieir  existence,  and  a 
prediction  of  their  speedy  disappearance. 
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Whatever  we  have  written  seriously  and  with  earnest- 
ness of  Ainerieti,  has  been  M'ith  a  view  to  conciliate 
towards  her  the  respect  and  esteem  of  our  own  countrj'; 
and  we  have  scarcely  named  her,  in  any  deliberate 
manner,  except  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  upon  our 
readers  the  signal  prosperity  she  has  enjoyed — the  ma- 
gical rapidity  of  her  advances  in  wealth  and  population 
— and  the  extraordinary  power  and  greatness  to  which 
she  is  evidently  destined.  On  these  subjects  we  have 
heUl  but  one  lunguar^e,  and  one  tenor  of  sentiment;  and 
have  never  missed  an  opportunity  of  enforcing  our  views 
on  our  readers — and  that  not  feebly,  coldly,  or  reluc- 
tantly, but  with  all  the  earnestness  and  energy  of  whicli 
we  were  cajwible;  and  we  do  accordingly  take  u]x>n  us 
to  say,  that  in  no  European  publication  have  those  views 
been  urged  with  the  same  force  or  frequency,  or  resumed 
at  every  season,  and  un<ler  every  change  of  circum- 
stancei^,  with  such  steadiness  and  uniformity.  We  have 
been  equally  consistent  and  equally  explicit,  in  pointing 
out  the  advantages  which  that  country  lias  derived  fi-om 
the  extent  of  her  elective  system— ^tlic  lightness  of  her 
public  burdens — the  freedom  of  her  press  —  and  tho 
indej>endent  spirit  of  her  people.  The  praise  of  the 
Government  is  iujplied  in  the  praise  of  these  institutions  ; 
but  we  have  not  omitted  upon  ever}'*  occasion  to  testify, 
in  express  terms,  to  its  general  wisdom,  equity,  and 
prudence.  '  Of  the  character  of  the  peoj)le,  too,  in  alt  its 
more  serious  asixicts,  we  have  spoken  with  the  same  un- 
deviating  favour ;  and  have  always  represented  them  as 
brave,  enterprising,  acute,  industrious,  and  patriotic^/ 
We  need  not  load  our  pages  witli  quotations  to  prove 
the  accuracy  of  this  re]>rescntation  —  our  whole  work  is 
full  of  them  ;  and  Mr.  W.  himself  has  quoted  enough, 
both  in  the  outset  of  his  book  and  in  the  body  of  it,  to 
satisfy  even  such  as  may  take  their  information  from 
liim,  that  such  have  always  been  our  opinous.  Mr.  W. 
indeed  seems  to  imagine,  that  other  passages,  which  he 
has  cited,  import  a  contradiction  or  retractation  of  these ; 
and  that  we  are  thus  involved,  not  only  in  the  guilt  of 
malice,  but  the  awkwardness  of  inconsistency.     Now 
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this,  as  we  take  it,  is  one  of  the  radical  and  almost  un- 
accountable en'ors  with  which  the  work  before  us  is 
chargeable.  There  is  no  sucli  retractation,  and  no  con- 
tradiction. TVe  can  of  course  do  no  more,  on  a  jx)Lnt 
like  this,  than  make  a  distinct  asseveration ;  but,  after 
having  perused  Mr.  W.'s  book,  and  with  a  pretty  coirect 
knowlerlge  of  the  Review,  we  dosay  distinctly  that  there 
is  not  to  be  found  in  either  a  single  passage  inconsistent, 
or  at  all  at  variance  with  the  sentiments  to  which  we 
have  just  alluded.  We  have  never  spoken  but  in  one 
way  of  the  pi'ospcrity  and  future  greatness  of  America^ 
and  of  the  iinportiuice  of  cultivating  amicable  relations 
with  her — never  but  in  one  way  of  the  freedom,  cheap- 
ness, and  general  wisdom  of  her  government  —  nevew 
but  in  one  way  of  the  braveiT)  intelligence,  activity, 
the  patriotism  of  her  people.  The  points  on  which  Mr. 
W.  accuses  usof  midice  atnl  unfairness,  all  relate,  as  we 
shidi  sec  immediately,  to  other  and  far  less  considerable 
matters. 

Assuming,  then,  as  we  must  now  do,  that  upon  the 
subjects  that  have  been  specified,  our  testimony  has  been 
eminently  and  exclusively  favourable  to  America,  and 
that  we  nave  never  ceased  earnestly  to  recommend  the 
most  cordial  and  friendly  relations  mth  her,  how,  it 
may  be  asked,  is  it  possible  that  we  should  have  deserved 
to  be  classed  among  the  chief  and  most  malignant  of  her 
calunuiiators,  or  accused  of  a  design  to  excite  hostility 
to  her  in  the  body  of  our  nation  ?  and  even  represented 
as  making  reciprocal  hostility  a  point  of  duty  in  her,  by 
the  excesses  of  our  obloquj-  V  I  or  ourselves,  we  profess 
to  be  as  little  able  to  answer  this  question,  as  the  most 
ignorant  of  our  readers;  —  but  we  shall  lay  before  them 
some  account  of  the  proofs  on  which  Mr.  W,  relies  for 
our  condcinniition ;  atid  cheerfully  submit  to  any  sen- 
tence which  these  may  seem  to  justify.  There  are  a 
variety'  of  counts  in  our  indictment ;  but,  in  so  far  as  we 
liave  been  able  to  collect,  tlie  heads  of  our  offending  are 
as  follows.  1st,  That  we  have  noticed,  with  uncha- 
ritable and  undue  severity,  the  admitted  want  of  indi- 
genous literature  in  America,  and  the  scarcity  of  men  of 
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2d,  as  an  iUustr.ition  of  that  charge,  That  we 

Have  laughed  too  ill-iuiturwlly  at  the  affectations  of  Joel 

.Barlow's  Cohirnhiad,  made   an  unfair   estimate  of  the 

lerits  of  Marshall's  History,  and  Adams's  Letters,  and 

'cen  illiberally  of  the  insi^^nificancc  of  certain  Anieri- 

Philosophical    Transactions ;  3dly,   That  we  have 

rcpreaenUul   the  manners  of  the  fashionable  society  of 

^KAmeric-a  as  less  polished  and  agreeable  than   tliose  of 

^■Europe, —  the  lower  orders  as  impcrtinentl}'  inquisitive, 

and  the  whole  as  too  vain  of  their  country  ;  4  th,  and 

finally.  That  we  have  reproached  them  too  bitterly  with 

^^ their  nc;?!^^  slavery. 

^P  These,  we  think,  are  the  whole,  and  certainly  they  are 
the  chief,  of  the  charges  against  us;  and,  before  sjiying 
any  thing  as  to  the  particulars,  Ave  should  just  like  to  ask, 
whether,  if  they  were  all  admitted  to  be  true,  they  would 

I  afford  any  sufficient  grounds,  especially  when  set  by  the 
IBide  of  the  i'avourable  representations  we  have  made  with 
Bo  much  more  earnestness  on  points  of  much  more  jm- 
portauce,  for  imputing  to  their  autliors,  and  to  the  whole 
body  of  their  countrymen,  a  systematic  design  to  make 
America  odious  and  despicable  in  the  eyes  of  the  i-est  of 
the  world  ?  This  charge,  we  aviII  confess,  appears  to  us 
most  extravagant  —  ami,  when  the  facts  already  stated  arc 
taken  into  view,  altogether  ridiculous.  Though  we  ai-e 
the  friends  and  well-wisliers  of  tiie  Americans — though 
we  think  favourably,  and  even  highly,  of  many  things 
in  thoip  institutions,  government,  and  churaeter,  —  Ave 
are  not  their  stipendiary  Laureates  or  blind  adulators  ; 
and  must  insist  on  our  right  to  take  notice  of  what  we 

KDnceive  to  be  their  ermrs  and  detects,  with  the  same  fi-ce- 
om  wliich  we  use  to  our  own  and  to  aU  other  nations. 
It  has  already  been  shown,  that  Ave  have  by  no  means 
confined  ourselves  to  this  privilege  of  ccnsui-e;  and  the 
complaint  seems  to  be,  that  Ave  should  ever  have  pre- 
sumed to  use  it  at  all.  We  really  do  not  understand 
this.  We  have  spoken  much  more  favourably  of  their 
'OA^ernment  and  institutions  than  we  have  done  of  our 
We  have  criticised  their  authors  with  at  least  as 
iidulgence,  and  spoken  of  their  national  character 
V  4 
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iti  iernis  of  equal  respect;  But  because  wc  have  poiuted^^ 
out  certain  undeniable  defects,  and  laughed  at  some  m- 
defensible  absurdities,  we  ai'e  accused  of  tJie  most  partial 
and  unfair  nationality,  and  represented  as  engaged  in  a 
conspiracy  to  bring  the  whole  nation  into  disrepute ! 
Even  if  we  had  the  misfortune  to  dliFer  in  ojiinion  with 
Mr.  W.,  or  the  majority  of  his  countrymen,  on  most  of 
the  points  to  which  our  censure  has  been  directed,  in- 
stead of  having  his  substantial  admist*ion  of  tlielr  justice 
in  most  instances,  this,  it  huiiil)ly  appears  to  us,  would' 
neither  be  a  good  ground  for  questioning  our  good  faith, 
nop  a  reasonable  occasion  for  denouncing  genend  hos- 
tility against  the  country  to  which  we  belong.  Men 
may  differ  conscientiously  in  their  taste  in  literature  and 
manners,  and  in  their  opinions  as  to  the  injustice  or 
sinfulness  of  domestic  slavery ;  and  may  express  their 
opinions  in  public  — or  so  at  least  we  have  fancied  — 
without  being  actuated  by  spite  or  malignity.  But  a 
very  slight  examination  ol  each  of  the  articles  of  charge 
will  sliow  still  more  clearly  upon  what  slight  grounds 
they  have  been  hazarded,  and  how  much  more  of  spleen 
than  of  reason  there  is  in  the  uccusutiom 

1.  Uixin  ih\i  fin<t  head,  Mr.  W.  neither  does,  nor  ciui 
deny,  that  our  statements  are  perfectly  correct.  Tlic 
Americans  have  scarcely  any  literature  of  their  own 
growth  —  and  scju'cely  any  authors  of  celebrity.*  The 
fact  is  too  remarkable  not  to  have  been  noticed  by  all 
who  have  had  occasion  to  speak  of  them  ; — and  we  nave 
only  to  add,  that,  so  far  from  bringing  it  forward  in  an 
insulting  or  invidious  manner,  we  have  never,  we  be- 
lieve^ alluded  to  it  without  adding  such  explanations  as  in 
candour  we  tliought  due,  and  as  were  calculated  to  take 
from  it  all  shadow  of  offence.  So  early  as  in  our  third 
Number  (printed  in  1802),  we  observed  that  '^Liteniture 
was  one  of  xXxoax;  finer  Mamifachires  which  a  new  coun- 
try will  always  find  it  better  to  import  than  to  raise;" 
— and,  after  showing  that  the  want  of  leisure  and  here- 

•  TiiU  might  p'quire  more  qualiftcfttion  now,  tlian  in  1820.  wlien 
it  was  written  —  or  rnttier,  than  in  1810,  lM.'forc'  which  ahnost  nil  llie 
reviews  contoiniiig  the  nsaerlion  lind  apiiCArod. 
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■■ditaiy  wealth   naturally  led   to  this  arrangement,   we 
mlcle<l,  that  "tlie  Americana  had   sho^vn  ahundnnce  of 
talent,  wherever  inducements  had  l>een  held  out  fur  its 
exertion  ;  that  their  party-i>a!nphlel8  were  written  with 
great  keenness  and  spirit;  and  tliat  their  orators  fre- 
quently displayed   a  vehemenee,  correctnesa,  and   nni- 
matiou,  that  would  command  the  admiration  of  any  Eu- 
ropean audience.**     Mr.  W.  has  himself  quoted  the  warm 
testimony  we  bore,  in  our  12th  Volume,  to  the  merits 
of  the  papers  published  under  the  title  of  The  Federalist : 
And  in  our  16th,  we  observe,  that  when  America  once 
turned  her  attention  to  letters,  *' wo  had  no  doubt  that 
her  authors  would  improve  and  multiply,  to  a  degree 
that  would  make  all  our  exertions  necessary  to  keep 
the  start  we  have  of  them."     In  a  subsequent  Xumber, 
we  add  tl»c  hiipoitant  remark,  that  '*  among  them,  the 
men  who  wnte  bear  no  proportion  to  those  who  read ;" 
and  that,  though  they  have  as  yet  but  few  native  authors, 
**  the  individuals  are  innumerable  who  make  use  of  lite- 
rature to  improve  their  understandings,  and  add  to  their 
happiness."    The  very  same  ideas  are  expressed  in  a  late 
article,  which  seems  to  have  given  Mr.  W.  very  great 
offence — though  we  can  discover  nothing  in  the  passage 
in  question,  except  the  liveliness  of  the  style,  that  can 
afford  room  for  misconstruction.     "  Native  literature," 
eays  the  Reviewer,  *'  the  Americana  have  none:  It  is  all 
imported.     And  why  should  they  wTite  lx)oks,  when  a 
six  weeks*  passage  brings  them,  in  their  own  tongue, 
our  sense, science,  and  genius,  in  bales  and  hogsheads?" 
—  Now,  what  is  the  true  meaning  of  this,  but  the  fol- 
lowing— "the  Americans  do  not  write  books;  but  it 
nnist  not  be  inferred,  from  this,  that  they  are  ignorant 
or  inditlerent  about  literature.  —  The  true  reason  is,  that 
they  get  books  enough  from  us  in  their  own  laniruage  ; 
and  are,  m  this  respect,  just-  m  the  condition  of  any  of 
our  great  trading  or  manufacturing  districts  at  home, 
within  the  locality  of  which  there  is  no  encouragement 
for  authoTif  to  settle,  though  there  is  at  least  as  much 
reading  and  thinking  as  in  other  places."     This  has  all 
along  been  our  meaning  —  and  we  think  it  has  been 
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clearly  enough  expressed.  The  Americans,  in  fact,  are 
at  least  as  great  readers  as  the  English,  and  take  off  im- 
mense editions  of  all  our  popular  works ; — and  while  Ave 
have  repeatedly  stated  the  causes  that  liave  probably 
withheld  them  from  becoming  authors  in  great  numltcrs 
themselves,  we  contidently  deny  that  we  have  ever  re- 
presented them  as  illiterate,  or  negligent  of  learning. 

2.  As  to  our  ])articular  criticisms  on  American  works, 
we  cannot  help  feeling  that  our  justification  will  be  alto- 
gether as  easy  as  in  the  case  of  our  general  remarks  on 
their   rarity.      Xothing,    indeed,    can    more    strikingly 
illustrate  the  imfortunate  prejudice  or  irritiition  under 
which  Mr.  W.  has  composed  this  part  of  his  work,  than 
the  momsc  and  angry  remarks  he  has  made  on  our  very 
innocent  and  good-natured  critique  of  Barlow's  Colum- 
biad.     It  is  very  true  that  we  have  Luighcd  at  its  strange 
neologisms,  and  pouite<l  out  some  of  its  other  manifold 
faults.     But  is  it  possible  for  any  one  seriously  to  be- 
lieve, that  this  gentle  castigation  was  dictiited  by  national 
animosity? — or  does  Mr.  \V.  really  believe  that,  if  the 
same  work  had   been  published  in  England,  it  would 
have  met  with  a  milder  treatment  ?     If  the  book  was  so 
bad,  however  he  insinuates,  why  take  any  notice  of  it, 
if  not  to  indulge  your  malignity  ?     To  this  we  answer, 
first^  That  a  handsome  quarto  of  verse  from  a  country 
which  produces  so  few,  necessarily  attracted  our  atten- 
tion more  strongly  than  if  it  had  appeared  among  our- 
selves; secondly^  That  its  faults  were  of  so  peculiar  and 
amusing  a  kind,  as  to  call  for  animadversion  rather  than 
neglect ;  and,  thinih/,  what  no  reader  of  Mr.  W.'s  re- 
marks would  indeed  anticipate,  That,  in  spite  of  these 
faults,  the  book  actually  had  merits  that  entitled  it  to 
notice  ;  and  that  a  very  considerable  part  of  our  article  is 
accordingly  em[)loyed  in  bringing  those  merits  into  view. 
In  common  candour,  we  must  suy,  ilr.  W.  siiould  have 
acknowledged  this,  when   complaining  of  the   illiberal 
severity  with  which  Mr.  Barlow's  work  had  been  trciited. 
For,  the  truth  is,  that  we  have  given  it  fully  as  much 
praise  as  he,  or  any  other  intelligent  American,  can  say 
it  deserves ;  and  have  been  at  some  pains  in  vindieat- 
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3g  the  autIior*s  sentiments  from  mis<'onstruction,  as  well 
"as  rescuing  his  beauties  from  iie*(lect.     Yet  Mr.  W.  is 
>leasc(j  to  inform  his  reader^  that  tlic  work  ^*  seems  to 
lave  been  committed  to  the  Momusof  the  fmternity  for 
5j)ecial  diversion  ;  "  and  is  verj'  surly  and  austere  at 
f*  the  exquisite  jokes  "  of  wliieh  he  says  it  consists.     We 
?rtaiidy  do  not  mean  to  dispute  with  him  about  the 
'  quality  of  our  jokes :  —  though  we  take  leave  to  appeal  to 
a  gayer  critic — or  to  himself  in  better  humour  —  from 
his  present  sentence  of  reprobation.     But  he  sliould  have 
ecoUectcd,  that,  besides  stating^  in  distinct  tenns,  that 
?*  his  versification  was  generally  both  soft  and  sonorous, 
iid  that  there  were  many  passages  of  rich  and  vigorous 
'■description,  and  some  that  might  lay  claim  even  to  the 
praise  of  magnificence,"  the  critics  had  summed  up  their 
observations  by  saying,  "  that  the  author*s  talents  were 
evidently  respectable;  and  that,  severely  as  they  had 
been  obliged  to  speak  of  his  taste  and  his  diction,  in  a 
great  part  of  the  volume,  they  considered  him  as  a  giant 
in  comparison  with  many  of  the  paltry  and  puling  rhyme- 
sters who  disgraced  our  Hnglish  literature  by  their  occa- 
sional success;  and  that,  if  he  would  pay  some  attention 
to  purity  of  style  and  simplicity  of  composition,  they 
had  no  doubt  that  lie  might  produce  something  which 
^English  poets  would  enrv%  and  Knglisli  critics  applaud.*' 
r     Arc  there  any  traces  liere,  we  would  ask,  of  national 
spite  and  hostility  ? — or  is  it  not  true,  that  our  account 
of  the  poem  is,  on  the  whole,  not  only  fair  but  favour- 
able, and  the  tone  of  our  remarks  as  good-humoured  and 
friendly  as  if  the  outhor  had  been  a  whiggish  Scotchman  ? 
As  to  '*  ^hu'shall's  Life  of  Washington,''  we  do  not  think 
that  Mr.  W.  dilfei-s  ver\'  much  fn^nn  the  Keviowers.     He 
says,  "he  does  not  mean  to  affinu  that  the  story  of  their 
Kevolution  has  been  told  absoliHelt/ well hy  this  author;" 
and  we,  after  complaining  of  its  being  cold,  heavy,  and 
tedious,    have  distinctly   testified,    that    "  it   displayed 
industry,  good  sense,  and,  in  so  inv  as  we  could  judge, 
laudable  impartiality  ;  and  that  the  style  though  neither 
elegant  nor  impi-essive,  was  yet,  upon  the  whole,  clear 
ipnd  manly."     Mr.  W.,  however,  thinks  that  nothing  but 
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national  spite  and  illiberality  can  account  for  our  say- 
ing, that  '■'■  Mr.  M.  must  not  promise  himself  a  reputation 
commensurate  with  the  dimensiofis  of  Ills  work  ;  "  and 
that  "what  passes  Avith  him  for  di^aiity,  will,  by  hie 
readers,  be  pronounced  duhioss  and  fri;i-'n]ity  :  *'  And 
then  he  endeavours  to  show,  tluit  a  passage  in  which  we 
say  tliat  "  Mr.  MarslmlPs  narrative  is  deficient  in  almost 
every  thing  that  constitutes  historical  excellence,"  is 
glaringly  inconsistent  with  the  favourable  sentence  we 
have  transcribed  in  the  beginning ;  not  seeing,  or  not 
choosing  to  see,  that  in  the  one  place  we  are  speaking  of 
(he  literart/  merits  of  the  work  as  an  historical  com- 
position^  and  in  the  other  of  its  value  in  respect  of 
the  views  and  information  it  supplies.  But  the  ques- 
tion is  not,  whether  our  criticism  is  just  and  iiblc, 
or  otherwise;  but  whether  it  indicates  any  little  spirit 
of  detraction  and  national  rancour  —  and  this  it  would 
seem  not  very  difficult  to  answer.  If  wc  liad  taken 
the  occasion  of  this  publication  to  gather  together  all 
the  foolish,  and  awkward,  and  disreputable  things  that 
occurred  in  the  conduct  of  the  revolutionary  councils 
and  campaigns,  and  to  make  the  histoiy  of  this  memo- 
rable struggle,  a  vehicle  for  insinuations  against  the  cou- 
rage or  integrity  of  many  who  took  part  in  it,  we  might, 
witli  reasoii,  have  been  subjected  to  the  censure  we  now 
confidently  repel.  But  there  is  not  a  word  in  the  article 
that  looks  that  way ;  and  the  only  ground  for  the  impu- 
tation is,  tliat  we  have  culled  Mr.  Marshall's  book  du!l 
and  honest,  accurate  and  heavy,  valualtle  and  tedious, 
while  neither  Mr.  Walsh,  nor  any  body  else,  ever  thought 
oi'  said  any  thing  else  of  it.  It  is  his  style  only  that  we 
object  to.  Of  his  general  sentiments  —  of  the  coiulucfc 
and  character  of  Ins  hero  —  and  of  the  prospects  of  his 
countrj',  we  speak  as  tlie  wannest  friends  of  America, 
and  the  warmest  admirers  of  American  virtue,  would 
>vish  us  to  s|x'ak.  AVe  shall  add  but  one  short  passage 
as  a  specimen  of  the  real  tone  of  tliis  insolent  and  illi- 
beral production. 

"  History  has  no  other  example  of  so  Imppj  an  issue  to  a  revolution, 
cousuiuuateil  by  a  lonji;  civil  war.     Indeed  it  s(*oms  to  !>e  very  n**«i'  n 
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niaxiiu  in  |Kilitical  phtlosopby,  tliat  a  free  government  cannot  be  ob- 
tained wliore  a  long  employment  of  miliUuy  force  lias  been  necessary 
to  establish  it.  In  tlic  case  of  America,  liowever,  the  military  power 
was,  by  a  rare  fi-Hcity,  disarmnl  by  that  very  influence  wliicli  malics 
a  rcvolutionory  nrmy  so  formjilablc  to  liberty  :  For  the  images  of 
Grumleur  ami  Power  —  tiio*e  meteor  lij^hts  that  arc  exhaled  in  the 
stormy  atmosphej*e  of  a  revolution,  to  allure  the  anibitious  ami  (hiKzle 
the  weak  —  made  no  imprCNi^ion  on  tlic  firm  and  virtuous  soul  of  the 
American  commander." 

r  As  to  Adams's  Letters  on  Silesia,  the  case  is  nearly  the 
same.  We  certainly  do  not  run  into  extravagant  com- 
pliments to  the  author,  because  he  happens  to  be  the  son 
of  the  American  President :  But  he  is  treated  with  sutK- 
Bient  courtesy  and  respect;    and  Mr.  W,  cannot  well 

^deny  that  the  book  is  very  fairly  rated,  according  to  its 
intrinsic  merits.  There  is  no  ridicule^  nor  any  attempt 
at  sneering,  througliout  the  article.  The  work  is  de- 
scribed as  **  easy  and  pleasant,  and  entertaining,"  —  aa 
containing  some  excellent  remarks  on  Education,  —  and 
indicating,  throughout,  "  that  settled  attachment  to 
fi'eedom  which  is  worked  into  the  constitution  of  every 
man  of  virtue  who  has  the  fortune  to  belong  to  a  free 
and  prosperous  community."  As  to  the  style,  we  re- 
mark, certainly  in  a  very  good-natured  and  inotfensivc 
manner,  that  **  though  it  is  remarkably  free  from  those 
affectations  and  corruptions  of  phrase  that  overrun  the 
compositions  of  his  country,  a  lew  national,  perhaps  wc 
might  still  venture  to  c«ll  them  provincial,  |)eculiarities, 
might  be  detected  ; "  and  then  Ave  add,  in  a  style  which 
we  do  not  think  can  appear  im[>olite,  even  to  a  nunistcr 
plenipotentiary,  "that  if  men  of  birth  and  education  in 

that  other  England  which  they  are  building  up  in  the 
Wst,  will  not  (liligenlly  study  the  great  authors  who 
-fixed  and  purified  the  language  of  our  common  fore- 
fathers, we  must  soon  lose  the  only  badge  that  is  still 
"worn  of  our  consanguinity."  Uidess  the  Americans  arc 
really  to  set  up  a  new  standard  of  speech,  we  conceive 
thnt  these  remarks  are  perfectly  just  iiiul  unanswerable; 
and  we  are  sure,  at  all  events,  tliut  nothing  can  be  far- 
ther irom  a  s])irit  of  insult  or  malevolence. 

^  ir  critif|uc  on  the  volume  of  jVmerican  Transaction 
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is  jx-rhaps  more  Uabh  to  of/jection ;  and,  on  looking  back 
to  it,  we  at  once  admit  that  it  contains  some  petulant 
and  rush  expressions  which  had  better  have  been  omitted 
— ^and  that  its  general  tone  is  less  lib<;ml  and  courteous 
than  might  have  been  desired.     It  is  remarkable,  how- 
ever, that  this,  which  is  by  far  the  most  offensive  of  our 
discussions  on  American  literature,  is  one  of  the  earliest, 
and  that  the  sarcasms  with  which  it  is  seasoned  have 
never  been  repeated  —  a  fact  which,  with  many  others, 
may  serve  to  expose  tbe  singular  inaccuracy  with  wliicli      | 
Mr.  W.  has  been  led,  throughout  his  work,  to  assert  that      i 
we  began  our  labours  with  civility  and  kindness  towards 
his  countr}',  and  have  only  lately  changed  our  tone,  and 
joined  its  inveterate  enemies  in  all  the  extravagance  of 
abuse.     The  substance  of  our  criticism,  it  does  not  seej]^^ 
to  be  disputed,  was  just  —  the  volume  containing  '^^'H^l 
little  tluit  was  at  all  interesting,  and  a  good  part  of  it^" 
being  composed  iii  a  style  very  ill  suited  for  such  u  pu: 
lication. 

Such  are  the  perversions  of  our  critical  office,  whic 
Mr.  W.  can  only  explain  on  the  supposition  of  national 
jealousy  and  malice.  As  proofs  of  an  opposite  dis]x>si- 
tion,  we  beg  leave  just  to  refer  to  our  lavish  and  reite- 
rated praise  of  the  writings  of  Franklin  —  to  our  high 
and  distinguished  testimony  to  the  merits  of  The  PWc- 
ralist — to  the  terms  of  commendation  in  which  we  have 
s[Kiken  of  the  Journal  of  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clarke  ;  and, 
in  an  csjiecial  manner,  to  the  great  kindness  with  which 
we  have  treated  a  certain  American  pamphlet,  published 
at  Philadelphia  and  London  in  1810,  and  of  which  wc 
shall  have  a  word  to  say  hereafter,  —  though  each  and 
all  of  those  performances  touched  much  more  nearly  on 
subjects  of  national  contention,  and  were  far  more  apt 
to  ]>rovoke  feelings  of  rivalry,  than  any  thing  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  or  the  tuneful  j>aged  of  thteJ 
Columbiad.  ^H 

3.  We  come  now  to  the  ticklish  Chapter  of  Manners ; 
on  which,  though  wc  have  said  less  than  on  any  other,  wo 
susix.'ct  we  have  given  more  offence — and,  if  possible, 
with  less  reason.     We  may  despatch  the  lower  orders 
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first,  before  we  come  to  the  people  of  fasliion.     The 
charge  here  is,  that  we  have  unjustly  libelled  those  per- 
sons, by  saying,  in  one  place,  tliat  they  were  too  much 
addicted    to  spirituous  liquors;  in  another,  that  they 
were  rudely  inquisitive;  and  in  a  third,  that  they  were 
absurdly  vain  of  their  free  constitution,  and  offensive  in 
boasting  of  it.     Now,  we  may  have  been  mistaken  in 
making  these  imputations;  but  we  find  them  stated  in 
^the  narrative  of  every  traveller  who  has  visited  their 
juntry ;  and  most  of  them  noticed  by  the  better  writers 
long  themselves,  from  Franklin  to  Cooper  inclusive. 
le.  have  noticed  thcni,  too,  witliout  bitterness  or  insult, 
and  generally  in  tlie  words  of  the  authors  upon  whose 
MMUthority  they  are  stated.     Neither  are  the  imputations 
Hfthemselves  very  grievous,  or  such  as  can  be  thought  to 
^bflipeak  any  great  malignity  in  their  authoi-s.     Their 
"sitiveness,  and  the  boast  of  their  frcedom,  are  but 
I  of  laudable  qualities;  and  intemperance,  though 
Tt  is  apt  to  lead  further,  is,  in  itself,  a  sin  rather  against 
>rudence  than  morality.     Mr.  W.  is  infinitely  offended, 
),  because  we  have  said  "that  the  people  of  the  Western 
tates  are  very  hospitable  to  strangers — hecau.^e  they  are 
eldom  troubled  with  them,  and  because  they  have  always 
lenty  of  maize  and  hams;'*  as  if  this  wen*  not  the  ru' 
tif/nttle  of  all  hospitality  among  the  lower  orders,  throtigh- 

■out  the  world, — and  fiiiiiiliarly  applied,  among  oin*selve», 
|o  the  case  of  our  Highlanders  and  remote  Irish.     Hut 
slight  OS  these  charges  are,  we  may  admit,  that  Mr.  W. 
would  have  had  some  reason  to  complain,  if  they  had 
^Kncluded  all  that  we  had  ever  said  of  tlie  great  bulk  of 
^Hiis  nation.     But  the  truth  Ls,  that  we  have  all  along 
^R>cen   much  more  careful  to  notice   tiieir  virtues  than 
their  faults,  and  liave  lost  no  fair  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing well  of  them.     Jn  our  23d  Number,  we  have  said, 
*^Thc  great  body  of  the  American  |)eo]tle  is  better  edn- 
iW,  and  more  comfortably  situated,  ihan  the  bulk  of 
my  European  community ;  and  possesses  all  the  accom- 
jlishmcnts  that  arc  anywhciv  to  be  found  in  persons  of 
the  same  occupation  and  condition."    And  more  recently, 
'The  Americans  ai'e  ulwut  as  polislied  us  DD  out  of  100 
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of  our  own  countrymen,  in  the  upper  ranks;  and  quite 
as  moraly  and  well  educated^  in  the  hwer.  Their  virtues 
too  are  such  as  we  ought  to  admire:  for  they  are  those 
on  which  we  value  ourselves  most  highly."  We  have 
never  said  anything  inconsistent  Avith  this: — and  ii' 
this  Ix!  to  lil)el  a  whole  nation,  and  vnlify  and  degrade 
them  in  comparison  of  ourselves,  we  have  certaiidy  been 
guilty  of  that  enonnity. 

As  for  the  maimers  of  the  upper  classes,  we  have  really 
said  very  little  about  them,  and  can  scarcely  recollect 
having  given  any  positive  opinion  on  the  subject.  Wc 
have  lately  quoted,  with  warm  appi-obation,  Captain  Hall's 
stn>ng  and  very  respectable  testimony  to  their  agreeable- 
ness — and  certainly  have  never  contradicted  it  on  our 
own  authority,  ^\e  have  made  however  certain  hypo- 
thetical and  conjectural  obser\'ations,  which,  we  gather 
from  Mr.  W.,  have  given  some  offence — we  must  say,  wc 
think,  very  unreasonably.  We  have  said,  for  example,  as 
alivady  quoted,  that  "the  Americans  are  about  as  polished 
118  \}\)  in  100  of  ourown  countrymen  In  the  upper  ranks." 
Is  it  the  reservation  of  this  inconsiderable  fraction  in  our 
own  favour  thnt  is  resented  ?  Why,  our  Aery  ffenimnUj, 
we  tliiuk,  might  have  entitled  us  to  this  precedence: 
and  we  must  say  that  our  monarchy — our  nobility — 
our  greater  proportion  of  hereditary  wealth,  and  our 
closer  connexion  witli  the  old  civilized  world,  might 
have  justified  a  higher  pcr-centage.  But  we  will  not 
dispute  with  Mr.  W  .  even  upon  this  jx)int.  Let  him  set 
down  the  fnictioii,  if  he  pleases,  to  the  score  merely  of 
our  national  partialit}';  —  and  he  must  estimate  that 
element  very  far  indeed  below  its  ordinaiy  standurd,  if 
he  does  not  find  it  sufficient  for  it,  without  the  su|>- 
po.sition  of  intended  insult  uv  malignity.  Was  there 
ever  any  great  nation  tliat  did  not  pi-efer  its  own  man- 
ners to  those  of  any  of  its  neighbours  V — or  can  Mr.  W. 
]>mduce  another  instance  in  whicli  it  was  ever  before 
allowed,  that  a  rivid  came  so  near  as  to  be  within  one 
hundredth  of  itx  own  excellence? 

15ut  there  is  still  something  worse  than  this.     Under- 
standing that  the  most  considerable  jx;rsons  in  the  chief 
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ities  of  America  were  tlieir  opulent  merchants,  we  con- 
ictured  that  their  society  was  pi'obably  much  of  the 
.me  description  with  that  of  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
and  Glasgow:  —  And  does  Mr.  \V.  really  think  there  is 
any  dispanigement  in  this?  —  Does  he  not  know  that 
these  places  have  been  graced,  for  generations,  by  some 
"  f  the  most  deserving  and  enlightened  citizens,  and  some 
if  the  most  learned  and  accomplished  nien  that  have 
iver  adorned  our  nation  ?  Does  he  not  know  that  Adam 
Smith,  and  Ileid,  and  Miller,  spent  their  hapjiiest  days 
in  Glasf^ow ;  that  Roscoe  and  Currie  illustrated  tne 
society  of  Liverpool — and  Priestley,  and  Ferriar,  and 
^'arwin,  that  of  Manchester?  The  wealth  and  skill  and 
enterprise  of  all  the  places  is  equally  indisputable  —  and 
we  confess  we  are  yet  to  learn  in  which  of  the  elements 
'  respectability  they  cjin  be  imagined  to  be  inferior  to 
ew  York,  or  Baltimore,  or  I'hiludolphia- 
But  there  is  yet  another  passage  in  the  Review  which 
Mr.  W.  has  quoted  as  insulting  mid  vitu|}erative  —  for 
such  a  construction  of  which  we  confess  ourselves  still  less 
able  to  divine  a  reason.  It  is  part  of  an  honest  and  very 
earnest  attempt  to  overcome  the  high  monarchical  pre- 
judices of  a  part  of  our  own  country  against  the  Americans, 
and  notices  this  objection  to  their  manners  only  collate- 
rally and  hypothetically.  Mr.  \V.  needs  not  be  told  that 
all  courtiers  and  zealots  of  monarchy  impute  rudeness 
and  vulgarity  to  republicans.  The  French  used  to  de- 
scribe an  inelegant  person  as  having  *'  Les  manieres 
d'un  Suisse,  En  Hollande  eivilis^;"  —  and  the  Court 
faction  among  ourselves  did  not  omit  this  reproach  when 
we  went  to  war  >v'ith  the  Americans.  To  expose  the 
absurdity  of  such  an  attack,  we  expressed  ourselves  in 
^814  as  follows. 


Dt 
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"  The  complaint  respecting  America  is,  that  there  arc  no  people  of 
fashion,  —  thnt  their  column  still  wants  its  Corinthian  capital,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  those  who  are  rich  uitd  idle,  have  not  yet  existed  ao 
ing,  or  in  such  numbers,  as  to  liave  brought  to  full  peHeclion  that 
r'Stcm  of  ingenious  trilling  and  elegant  dissipation,  by  means  of  which 
has  been  discovered  that  wealth  and  leisure  may  be  most  agreeably 
ispo^  of.     Admitting  the  fact  to  be  bo,  and  in  a  country  where 
there  is  no  court,  no  nobiUtyj  and  no  monument  or  tradition  of  chivol* 
VOL  lU.  Z 
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rous  usages,  ^-  and  where,  moreover,  the  greatest  number  of  thou 
who  are  rich  and  powerful  have  raised  theiuselves  to  that  cniineDce  bjr 
mercantile  industry,  we  realljr  do  not  eoe  how  it  rutdd  well  be  other- 
wise; wc  would  Ptill  submit,  that  this  is  no  lawful  cause  either  for 
national  contempt  or  for  national  hostUitj.  It  is  a  peouliarity  in  the 
Btructure  of  society  among  that  people,  which,  we  take  it,  can  only 
give  otle.uce  to  their  vi.-titing  acqiiainiunce  ;  and,  while  it  does  ue  no 
sort  of  harm  while  it  snb»*ista,  promisoa,  %ve  think,  very  soon  to  dis- 
appear allnwether,  and  no  longer  to  afflict  even  our  imagination.  The 
number  of  individuids  liorn  to  the  enjoyment  of  hereditary  wealth  i«, 
or  at  least  wai^,  dkily  increasing  in  that  country;  and  it  is  impossible 
that  their  tnultiplication  (with  all  the  models  of  European  relincment 
before  them,  and  all  the  advantages  resulting  from  a  free  government 
and  H  geneni!  sj'stcm  of  good  education)  should  fail,  within  a  \ery 
short  peri<nt,  to  give  birth  to  a  brtler  tone  of  convrrtation  and  socitl}/^ 
and  to  manners  more  ditfuijied  and  refined.  Unless  we  are  very  much 
misinftn'med,  indeed,  thf  symptums  of  such  a  elmngc  may  already  be 
traced  in  their  cities.  Thuir  youths  of  fortune  already  travel  over  all 
the  eountriea  of  Europe  for  their  improvement ;  and  specimens  are 
occasionally  met  with,  even  in  these  islands,  which,  with  all  our  pro- 
judice.s,  wc  mu«t  admit,  would  do  no  discredit  to  the  bc-st  blood  of  the 
land  from  which  they  originally  sprung." 

Now,  is  there  really  any  matter  of  offence  in  this  ?  — 
In  the  first  place,  is  it  not  substantially  true?  —  in  the 
next  place,  is  it  not  mildly  and  respectlully  stated  ?  Is 
it  not  true,  that  the  greater  part  of  those  who  compose 
the  liigher  society  of  the  American  cities,  have  raised 
thenisolvea  to  opulence  by  commercial  pursuits?  —  and 
is  it  to  be  ima«^ned  that,  in  America  alone,  this  is  not 
to  pixtduce  its  usual  effects  u|H»n  the  style  and  tone  of 
society  ?  As  families  l^econic  old,  and  hereditary  wealth 
comes  to  be  the  portion  of  many,  it  cannot  but  hap|K'n 
that  a  change  of  manners  will  take  place  ; — and  is  it  un 
insult  to  suppose  that  this  change  will  be  an  improve- 
ment ?  Surely  tliey  cannot  ha  perfect^  both  as  they  are, 
and  as  they  are  to  be ;  and,  while  it  seems  impossible  to 
doubt  that  a  considerable  change  is  inevitable,  the  offence 
seems  to  be,  that  it  is  expected  to  be  for  the  better!  It 
is  impossible,  we  think,  tliat  Mr.  W.  can  seriously  imagine 
that  the  manners  of  any  coujiti-y  upon  earth  can  be  so 
dignified  and  refined  —  or  their  tone  of  conversation 
and  society  so  good,  when  the  most  figuring  persons 
come  into  company  from  the  desk  and  the  counting- 
house,  as  when  they  pass  only  from  one  assembly  to 
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Another,  and  have  had  no  other  study  or  employment 
from  their  youth  up,  than  to  render  society  agreeable, 
and  to  cultivate  those  talents  and  manners  which  ^ive 
its  charm  to  polite  conversation.  If  there  ait  any  per- 
ns in  America  who  seriously  dispute  the  accuracy  of 
ithese  opinions,  we  are  pretty  confident  that  they  will 
turn  out  to  be  those  whom  the  rest  of  the  country  would 
ifer  to  in  illustration  of  their  truth.  The  truly  polite, 
we  are  persuaded,  will  admit  the  case  to  be  pretty  much 
as  we  have  stated  it.  Tlie  uj)starts  alone  will  contend 
ibr  their  present  [K-rftction.  If  we  have  really  been  so 
nfortunate  as  to  give  any  offence  by  our  observations, 
e  suspect  that  offence  will  be  greater  at  Cincinnati 
an  at  New  York,  —  and  not  quite  so  slight  at  New 
ork  as  at  Philadelphia  or  Boston. 
But  we  have  no  desire  to  pursue  this  topic  any  iur* 
er  —  nor  any  interest  indeed  to  convince  those  who 
ay  not  be  already  satisfied.  If  Mr.  AV.  really  thinks 
s  wrong  in  the  opinions  we  have  now  expressed,  wo 
ire  willing  f<ir  the  present  to  l>e  thought  so :  Ihit  surely 
e  have  said  enough  to  show  that  we  had  plausible 
grounds  for  those  opinions  ;  and  surely,  if  we  did  enter- 
tain them,  it  was  im|>ossible  to  express  them  in  a  manner 
less  ofFensive.  We  did  not  even  recur  to  the  topic  spon- 
taneously— but  occasionally  took  it  up  in  a  controversy 
on  behalf  of  America,  with  a  party  of  our  own  countrj*- 
men.  What  we  said  was  not  addressed  to  America — 
lUt  said  of  her;  and,  most  indisputably,  with  friendly 
tentions  to  the  people  of  both  countries. 
But  we  have  dwelt  too  long  on  this  subject.  The 
anners  of  fashionable  life,  and  the  rivalry  of  bon  ton 
tween  one  country  and  another,  is,  after  all,  but  a 
or  affair  to  occupy  the  attention  of  philosophers,  or 
affect  the  peace  of  nations. — Of  what  real  consequence  is 
it  to  the  happiness  or  glory  of  a  country,  how  a  few  thou- 
sand idle  people—  probably  neither  the  most  virtuous  nor 
the  most  useful  of  their  fellow  citizens — pass  their  time, 
or  divert  the  ennui  of  their  inactivity  ? — And  men  must 
ally  have  a  great  proj)ensitj''  to  hate  each  other,  when 
is  thought  a  reasonable  ground  of  quarrel,  that  the 
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rich  (Usctuvrh  of  one  country  are  accused  of  not  know- 
ing how  to  get  through  their  day  so  cleverly  as  those  of 
another.  Manners  alter  from  age  to  age,  and  from 
country  to  country,  and  much  is  at  all  times  arbitrary 
and  conventional  in  that  wliicli  is  esteemed  the  best. 
What  pleases  and  amuses  each  people  the  most,  is  the 
best  for  that  people:  And,  where  states  are  tolerably 
equal  in  power  and  Avoultli,  a  great  and  irreconcileable 
diversity  is  often  maint-aiued  with  suitable  arrogance 
and  inflexibility,  and  no  common  standard  recognised 
or  dreamed  o\\  Tht*  hon  ton  of  Pekin  has  no  sort  of 
affinity,  we  sup|X)se,  with  the  ban  ton  of  Paris  —  and 
that  of  Constantinople  but  little  resemblance  to  either. 
The  difference,  to  be  sure,  is  not  so  complete  Nvithin  the 
limits  of  Euro])e;  but  it  is  sufficiently  great,  to  show  the 
folly  of  being  dogmatical  or  intolerant  upon  a  subject  so 
incapable  of  being  reduced  to  principle.  The  French 
accuse  us  of  coldness  and  formality,  and  we  accuse  them 
of  monkey  tricks  and  impertinence.  The  good  company 
of  Rome  would  be  much  at  a  loss  for  amusement  at  Am- 
sterdam; and  that  of  Brussels  at  Madrid.  The  maunei's 
of  America,  then,  are  probably  the  best  for  America: 
But,  for  that  very  reason,  they  are  not  tlie  best  for  us : 
And  when  we  hinted  that  they  probably  might  be  im- 
proved, we  spoke  with  reference  to  tlie  Eurojx^an  stand- 
ard, and  to  tliC  feelings  and  judgment  of  strangers,  to 
whom  that  standard  alone  was  familiar.  When  their 
circumstances,  and  the  structure  of  their  society,  come 
to  be  more  like  those  of  Europe,  their  manners  will 
be  more  like — and  they  will  suit  better  with  those 
altered  circumstances.  When  the  fabric  has  reached  its 
utmost  elevation,  the  Corinthian  capital  may  be  added: 
For  the  present,  the  Doric  is  perhaps  more  suitable ; 
and,  if  the  style  be  kept  pure,  we  are  certain  it  will  be 
equally  graceful. 

4.  It  only  remains  to  notice  M'hal  is  said  with  regard 
to  Negro  Slavt-ry ;—  and  on  this  we  shall  be  very  short. 
We  have  no  doubt  spoken  very  wannly  on  the  subject 
in  one  of  our  late  Numbers;  —  but  Mr.  W.  must  have 
read  what  we  there  said,  with  a  jaundiced  eye  indeed,  if 
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he  did  not  see  that  our  wannth  proceeded,  not  from  any 
animosity  against  the  people,  among  whom  this  miser- 
able institution  existed,  but  against  the  institution  itself 
—  and  was  mainly  excited  by  the  contrast  that  it  pre- 
sented to  the  freedom  and  prosperity  upon  which  it  waa 
BO  strangely  engrafted; — thus  appearing 

"  Like  a  stain  upon  a  Vcstar*  robe, 

The  worse  for  what  it  soils." 

Accordingly,  we  do  not  call  upon  other  nations  to 
hate  and  despise  America  for  tliis  practice;  but  upon 
the  Americans  tkemnelves  to  wipe  away  this  foul  blot 
from  their  character.  We  have  a  hundred  times  used 
the  sajne  lan'jua're  to  our  o^v7l  countrinnen  —  and  re- 
atedly   on    the   subject   of   the    Slave    Trade; — and 

r.  W,  cannot  be  ignornnt,  that  many  pious  and  ex- 
cellent citizens  of  his  own  country  have  expressed 
themselves  in  similar  terms  with  regard  to  this  very 
institution.  As  to  his  recriminations  on  England,  we 
shall  explain  to  Mr.  W.  immediately,  that  they  have  no 
bearing  whatever  on  the  question  now  at  issue  between 

s;  and,  though  nobody  can  regret  more  than  we 
do  the  domestic  slavery  of  our  West  Indian  islands, 
it  is  quite  absurd  to  represent  the  difficulties  of  the 
abolition  as  at  vX\  parallel  in  the  case  of  America.  It 
is  still  confidently  asserted  that,  without  slaves,  those 
islands  could  not  be  maintained ;  and,  independent  of 
privat<^'  interests,  the  trade  of  Flngland  cannot  afford  to 
part  witli  tliem.  But  will  any  body  pretend  to  say,  that 
the  great  and  comparatively  temperate  regions  over 
which  the  American  Slavery  extends,  would  Ik;  deserted, 
if  all  their  inliahitants  were  free — or  even  that  they 
would  be  permanently  less  po])ulous  or  less  productive  ? 
We  are  perfectly  aware,  that  a  sudden  or  immediate 
emaucifwition  of  all  those  who  are  now  in  slaver)',  might 
be  attend*^  Avith  frightful  disorders,  as  well  as  intolerable 
losses ;  and,  accordingly,  we  have  nowhere  recommended 
any  such  measure :  But  we  must  repeat,  that  it  is  a  crime 
and  a  shame,  that  the  freest  nation  on  the  eartli  should 

eep  a  million  and  a  half  of  fellow-(n"eatures  in  actual 
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chains,  ^vithin  the  very  territory  and  sanctuary  of  their 
freedom ;  and  should  see  them  niultijilying,  fi-om  day  to 
day,  without  tlfinking  of  any  provision  for  their  ultimate 
liberation.  When  we  say  this,  we  ai-e  far  from  doubtiug 
tiiat  there  are  many  amial^le  and  excellent  individuals 
among  tlu;  slave  proprietors.  There  were  many  «nch 
among  the  importei's  of  slaves  ui  our  West  Indies :  Yet, 
it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  that  accursed  traffic  was  a 
crime — and  it  was  so  called,  in  the  most  emphutic  lan- 
guage, and  with  general  assent,  year  after  year,  in 
Parliamejit,  witliout  any  one  ever  imagining  that  this 
imported  a  persouiil  attack  on  those  individuals,  far  less 
a  malignant  calumny  upon  the  nation  which  tolerated 
and  legalized  their  [iroc^-'cdings. 

Before  leaving  tliis  topic,  we  have  to  thank  Mr.  W* 
for  a  great  deal  of  curious,  and,  to  us,  original  inform- 
atiori,  a«  to  the  liistory  of  the  Ameiican  slave  trade,  and 
the  measuix?8  pui'sued  by  the  different  States  with  regard 
to  the  institution  of  slavery:  From  which  we  leani, 
among  other  things,  that,  so  early  as  1767,  the  legis- 
lature of  Massiichussets  brought  in  a  bill  for  prohibiting 
the  im|K)rtation  of  negroes  into  that  province,  whicli  was 
rejected  by  the  British  governor,  in  consequence  of  ex- 
press instructions; — and  another  in  1774  shared  the 
same  fate.  We  learn  also,  that,  in  1770,  two  years  before 
the  decision  of  Somerset's  case  in  England,  the  courts 
of  the  same  distinguished  province  decided,  upon  solemn 
argument,  that  no  |>erson  could  be  held  in  slaverj'  within 
their  jurisdiction  ;  and  awarded  not  only  their  freedom, 
but  wages  for  their  past  services,  to  a  variety  of  negro 
suitors.  These,  indeed,  are  fair  subjects  of  pride  and 
exultation;  and  we  hail  them,  without  gnidging,  as 
bright  trophies  in  the  annals  of  the  States  to  which  they 
relate.  But  do  not  their  glories  cast  a  deeper  shade  on 
those  who  have  refused  to  follow  the  example — and  may 
we  TU)t  now  be  allowed  to  speak  of  the  guilt  and  unlaw- 
fulness of  slaver}',  as  their  own  countrymen  are  praised 
and  boasted  of  for  having  spoken,  so  many  years  ago  ? 

We  learn  aK«o  from  Mr.  vV.,  that  Virginia  alK>lishe<l 
tlie  foreign  slave  trade  so  early  as  1778  —  Pennsylvania 
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in  1780 — MajASJicliussets  in  1 787 — and  Connecticut  snd 
Rhode  Island  in  1788.     It  was  finally  interdicted  by  the 
General  Congress  in  1794;  and  made  punishable  as  a 
crime,  seven  years  before  that  measure  was  adopted  in 
England.    We  have  jKreat  pleasure  in  stating  tliese  fsicta. 
But  they  all  appear  to  us   not  only  iiieoDgruous  >vith 
the  pennanent  existence  of  slavery,  but  as  indicating 
those  very  feelings  ^vith  regard  to  it  which  we  have  been 
jpo  sevemy  blamed  for  expressing. 
H^  We  here  close  our  answer  to  Mr.  W.'s  charges.     Our 
^weaders,  we  fmxr,  have  l)een  for  some  time  tired  of  it: 
HAnd,   indeed,   we   have   lelt  all  along,  that  there  was 
Heomettiing  absurd  in  answering  gravely  to  such  an  ao* 
Bcusation.     If  any  regular  reader  of  our  Review  could 
V'l>^  of  opinion   that  we  were   hostile  to   iVmerica,   and 
desiix)U8  of  fomenting  hostility  between  her  and  tliis 
count  r)%  we  could  sciircely  ho|>e  that  he  would  change 
that  opinion  for  anything  we  have  now  been  saying. 
HBut  Mr.  W.'s  book  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  many,  in 
™liis  own  country  at  least,  to  whom  our  writings  are  but 
little    known ;   and   the   imputations   it   contains   may 
become  kno^vn  to  many  who  never  inquire  into  their 
grounds:  On    such    persons,    the   statements  we    have 
now   made   may  produce   some    impression — and   the 
spirit  in  which  they  are  made  perhaps  still  more.     Our 
labour  will  not  have  been  in  vain,  if  there  are  any  that 
rise  up  from  the  perusal  of  these  pages  with  a  better 
Bopinion  of  their  Transatlantic  brethren,  and  an  increased 
Bdesire  to  live  with  them  in  friendship  and  peace. 
^ft    There  still  remains  behind,  a  fair  moiety  of  Mr.  W.'s 
Kbook ;  containing  his  recriminations  on  England — his 
■exposition  of ''her  sores  and  blotches" — and  his  retort 
■courteous  for  all  the  abuse  which  her  winters  have  been 
pouring  on  his  country'  for  the  List  hundred  years.     The 
task,  we  should  think,  must  have  been  rather  an  atllict- 
ing  one  to  a  man  of  much  moral  sensibility: — But  it  is 
gone  through  very  resolutely,  and  vnth  man'cllous  in- 
dustry.    The  learned  author  has  not  only  ransacked 
forgotten  liistories  and  files  of  old  newspapers  in  seai-ch 
of  disreputable  transactions  and  degrading  crimes  —  but 
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has  groped  for  the  materials  of  our  dishonour,  among 
the  filth  of  Dr.  Colquhoun's  Collections,  and  the  Reports 
of  our  Prison  and  Police  Committees — culled  vituper- 
ative exaggerations  from  the  record  of  angry  debates — 
and  produced,  as  incontrovertible  evidence  of  the  excess 
of  our  guilt  and  misery,  the  femd  declnmations  of  mo- 
ralists exhorting  to  amendment,  or  of  satirists  endeavour- 
ing to  deter  fi'om  vice.  Provincisd  misgovemment  from 
Ireland  to  Hindostan  —  crnel  amusements — increasing 
pauperism  —  disgusting  brutality — shameful  ignorance 
— perversion  of  Lnv — grinding  taxation  — brutal  de- 
bauchery, and  many  other  traits  equally  attracti  •• 
all  heaped  together,  as  the  characteristics  of  English 
society;  and  unsparingly  illustrated  by  "loose  extracts 
from  English  Journals,"  — quotations  from  EsprielWs 
Letters — and  selections  from  the  Parliamentary  De- 
bates. Accustomed,  as  we  have  long  been,  to  nifirk  the 
vices  and  miseries  of  our  countrymen,  we  ivally  amnot 
say  that  we  i*ecognise  any  likeness  in  this  distorted  re- 
presentation ;  which  exhibits  our  fair  England  as  one 
great  Luzar-liouse  of  moral  and  intellectual  disease — 
one  hideous  and  bloated  mass  of  sin  and  suffering — one 
festering  heap  of  corruption,  infecting  the  wholesome  air 
which  breathea  upon  it,  and  diifusing  all  around  the  con- 
tagion and  the  terror  of  its  example. 

we  have  no  desire  whatever  to  avfjite  against  the 
truth  or  the  justice  of  this  picture  of  our  country;  which 
we  can  assure  Mr.  W.  we  contemplate  with  perfect  calm- 
ness and  equanimity:  but  we  are  tempted  to  set  against 
it  the  judgment  of  another  foreigner,  "with  wliom  he 
cannot  complain  of  being  confronted,  and  whose  author- 
ity at  this  moment  stands  higher,  perhaps,  witli  the 
whole  civilized  world,  than  that  of  any  other  individual. 
We  allude  to  Madame  de  Stael — and  to  the  splendid 
testimony  she  has  borne  to  the  cliaracter  and  happiness 
of  the  English  nation,  in  her  last  admirable  book  on  the 
Revolution  of  her  own  country.  But  we  have  sjHikcn 
of  this  work  so  lately,  that  we  shall  not  now  recall  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  it  further  than  by  this  ge- 
neral reference.  We  rather  wish,  at  present,  to  lay  be- 
fore tliem  an  American  authoritv. 


AMERICAN   ANS\rBR   TO   IT. 


In  a  work  of  great  merits  entitled  '*  A  Letter  on  the 
5eniu3  and  Dispositions  of  the  French  Government/' 
>ublished  at  Philadelphia  in  1810,  and  which  attracted 
luch  notice,  both  there  and  in  this  country,  the  author, 
a  strain  of  great  eloquence  and  powerful  reasoning, 
[exhorts    his    country   to   make    connnon    cause    with 
"Kugland  in  the  great  struggle  in  wliich  she  was  then 
_   '  Viith  the  giant  jwwer  of  Bonaparte,  and  points 
wit  the  many  circumstances  in  the  character  and  con- 
lition  of  the  two  countries  that  invite<^l  them  to  a  cordial 
lUiance.     He  was  well  aware,  too,  of  the  distinction  we 
iave  endeavoured  to  point  out  between  the  Court,  or 
le  Tory  rulers  of  the  State,  and  the  body  of  our  People : 
Ifind,  after  observing  that  the  American  Government,  by 
")llowing  his  councils,  nn^jlit  retrieve  the  character  of 
their  country,  he  adds,  '*  They  will,  I  am  quite  sure,  be 
ffieconded  by  an  entire  correspondence  of  feeling,  not  only 
'on  our  part,  but  on  that  of  the  People  of  l*2ngland  — 
whatever  may  be  the  narrow  policy,  or  illiberal  preju- 
rdices  of  the  British  Ministry  ;" — and,  in  the  body  of  his 
Iwork,  he  gives  an  ample  and  glo^ving  description  of  the 
Icharacter  and  condition  of  that  England  of  which  we 
have   just   seen   so   lamentable   a   representation.     The 
whole  passage  is  too  long  for  insertion ;  but  the   fol- 
lowing extracts  will  afford  a  sufficient  specimen  of  its 
I  tone  and  tenor. 

A  peculiar  mnsculino  clmrarter,  and  the  utmost  ciierjry  of  fe<"ling 

Ere  corainuoicattjd  to  all  orders  ol"  men.  — by  the  abunduucc  wliich 

^prevails  so  universally,  —  the  consciousness  of  equal  riplits,  —  the 

rtiilness  of  power  and  fame  to  which  the  nation  has  attained, — and 

tlie  beauty  and   robualnpss  of  the  species  under  a  climate  tiigbly 

^  favourable  to  the  animal  economy.   The  dignity  of  the  rich  is  without 

insolence,  —  tlie  aubordinatloti  of  the  poor  without  servility.     Their 

I  freedom  ia  well  guarded,  both  from  the  danpers  oC  popular  liccntinus- 

,  ness,  and  fi-om  the  encroachments  of  authority. — Their  national  prido 

,  leads  to  national  s^-mpathy,  and  is  built  upon  the  most  legitimate  of 

r  ftll  foundations — u  sense  of  pre-eminent  merit  and  a  body  of  iUustrioua 

r  annals. 

**  Wljatevcr  may  be  tlie  representntiona  of  those,  who,  with  little 

■^knowled»;e  of  facta,  and  still  less  soundness  or  impartiality  of  judp;- 

'  ment,  allect  to  deplore  the  condition  of  England,  —  it  is  nevertlielesa 

true,  that  there  does  not  exist,  and  never  lias  existed  elsewhere,  — 

Bo  beautiful  and  perfect  a  model  of  public  and  private  pnispcrity, — 

[SO  magniticentj  and  at  the  same  time,  so  solid  a  fabric  of  social  happi- 
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ness  and  national  grandeur.  /  patf  this  just  irilntte  of  admiration 
with  the  more  pleasurf^  as  it  is  to  ine  in  tht  light  vf  an  Atonement 
for  the  errors  and  prejudices,  under  which  I  laboured^  on  this  iuhjrct^ 
before  I  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  personal  experience.  A  rcsidf-nce 
of  ni'arly  iwo  year*  in  ttiiit  country.  —  during  which  period.  I  visited 
and  »tndied  almo«t  every  part  of  it, — with  no  other  view  or  pursuit 
than  that  of  obtaining  correct  information,  and,  I  may  adtl,  with  pre- 
vious studies  well  titled  to  promote  my  object,  —  convinced  me  that  I 
had  been  egregiously  deceived.  I  saw  no  instaneeH  of  individual 
opjiression,  and  scarcely  any  indiviilual  misery  but  that  which  behmgs, 
under  any  eircumstauces  of  our  being,  to  the  infirmity  of  all  human 
inslitulions.  " 

"  The  agriculture  of  England  13  confessedly  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  and  the  condition  of  those  who  are  engag^ 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  incontestably  preferable  to  that  of  the 
Bame  cla»s  in  any  other  section  of  Europe.  An  inexhaustible  source 
of  aduiiration  and  delight  is  fouiid  in  the  uurivallud  beauty,  as  well  t\s 
richness  and  fruilfulness  of  their  liusbaiidry  ;  the  effects  of  which  are 
heightened  by  the  magnificent  parks  and  noble  mansions  of  the  opulent 
proprietors  :  by  pietures<iuc  gardens  upon  the  largest  scale,  and  dis- 
posed with  the  most  exquisite  taste  :  and  by  Gothic  remains  no  less 
aibnirable  in  their  structure  tliuii  venerable  for  their  antiiiuity.  The 
neat  cottage,  the  substantial  farin-hnuKc,  the  splendid  villa,  are  con> 
stantly  rising  to  the  sight,  surroimiled  by  the  most  choice  and  poeticaJ 
attributes  of  the  landscape.  The  vision  is  not  more  delightfully 
recreated  by  the  rural  scenery,  than  the  moral  sense  is  gratiiioil,  and 
the  understanding  elevated,  by  the  institutions  of  this  great  country. 
The  first  and  continued  exclamation  uf  an  American  who  contemplates 
them  with  unbiasse<1  judgment,  is — 

Salve !  magna  Parens  frugum,  Saturnia  tellus ! 

Magna  virum. 
"  It  appears  something  not  less  than  Impious  to  desire  the  ruin  of 
this  people,  when  you  view  the  height  to  wliich  tliey  have  carried  ihe 
comforts,  the  knowledge,  and  the  virtue  of  our  fii^ccies:  the  extent 
and  number  of  their  foundations  of  charity;  their  skill  in  the  me- 
chanic  arts,  by  the  improvement  of  which  alone  they  have  conferred 
inestimable  beuetits  on  mankiml;  the  masculine  morHlity,  the  lofty 
sense  of  indepentlence,  the  sober  and  ratioriiil  piety  which  are  found 
in  all  classes;  their  impartial,  decorous,  nnd  abht  administration  of 
&  code  of  laws,  ilian  which  none  more  just  and  perfect  has  ever  been 
in  operation  ;  their  scmioaries  of  educatiuu  yielding  more  solid  and 
proHlahle  instruction  llian  any  other  whatever;  their  cuiinence  in 
literature  and  science — the  urbanity  and  learning  of  their  privileged 
orders  —  their  deliberative  assemblies,  illustrated  bj'so  many  profound 
Btiitesmon.  and  brilliant  oni'.ors.  //  f*  irorse  than  Ingrntifude  in  us 
not  to  sympathize  with  them  in  their  present  struggle,  when  we  recol- 
lect that  it  is  from  them  we  derive  the  principal  merit  of  our  otPH 
cuAiucTKR  —  the  best  of  our  iwn  institutions — the  sources  of  our 
highest  enjogf/tents — and  the  light  of  Freedom  ifself  which,  if  /A<y 
should  be  destroyed,  will  not  long  shed  its  radiance  over  this  eountrjf,'" 
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AVbat  ^vill  Mr.  Wdsh  say  to  this  picttire  of  the  country 
he    has  so  laboured  to   degrade? — and  what  will  our 
Lxeaders  say,  when  they  are  told  that  Mr,  Walsh  him- 
self ia  the  autlior  of  this  picture ! 
So,  however,  the  fact  unquestionably  stands.  —  The 
ak  from  which  wo  have  made  the  preceding  extracts, 
^as  wi'itten  and  puldished,  in  IHIO,  by  the  very  same  in- 
iividual  who  has  now  recriminated  upon  England  in  the 
(volume  which  lies  before  us, — and  in  which  he  is  pleased 
Ito  speak  \v\ih  extreme  severit}^  of  the  incon»isie7icie.-i  he 
"las  detected  in  our  lleview! — That  some  discordant 
lor  irreconcileable  opinions  should  be  found  in  the  niis- 
[icellaneous  writings  of  twenty  years,  and  thirty  or  forty 
lindividuals   imder   no    elective   controul,    may    easily 
Ibe  imagined,  and  pardoned,  we  should  think,  withoiit 
lAny  great  stretch  of  liberality.     But  such  a  transmu- 
Itation  of  sentiments  on  the  same  identical  subject  —  such 
(«.  reversal  of  the  poles  of  the  same  identical  head,  we 
[confess  has  never  l>efore  come  under  our  obsci'vation ; 
[and  is  parallel  to  nothing  that  we  can  recollect,  but  the 
lemorable  transformation  oi  Bottom^  in  the  Midsummer 
iNight^s  Dream.     Nine  years,  to  be  sure,  had  intervened 
^between  the  first  and  the  second  publication.     But  all 
I  the  guilt  and  all  the  misery  which  is  so  diligently  deve- 
[  loped  iu  the  last,  had  been  contracted  before  the  first 
'  was  thought  of;  and  all  the  injuries,  and  provocations 
^  too,  by  which  the  exposition  of  them  has  lately  become 
a  duty.     Mr.  W.  knew  perfectly,  in  1810,  how  England 
had  behaved  to  her  American  colonies  before  the  war  of 
independence,  and  in  what  spirit  slie  had  begun  and 
earned  on  that  war: — our  Poor-rates  and  taxes,  our 
bidl-baitings  and  swindlings,  were  then  nearly  as  visible 
as  now.     Mr.  Colquhoun  had,  before  that  time,  put  forth 
I  his  Political  Estimate  of  our  prostitutes  and  pickpockets; 
and  the  worthy  Laureate  his  authentic  Letters  on  the 
bad  state  of  our  parliaments  and  manufactures.     Nay, 
the  EniXBUKGn  Bevikw   had  committed   the  worst  of 
those  offences  which  now  make  hatred  to  England  the 
duty  of  all  true  Americans,  and  had  expressed  little  of 
that  zeal  for  her  friendship  which  appejirs  in  its  subse- 
quent Numbers.     The  Reviews  of  the  American  Trans- 
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actions,  and  Mr.  Barlow*8  Epic,  of  Adams's  Letters,  and 
Marshall's  History,  had  all  appeared  before  this  time — 
and  but  vciy  few  of  the  articles  in  whicli  the  fiiture 
greatness  of  that  country  is  predicted,  and  her  singular 
prosperity  extolled. 

How  then  is  it  to  be  accounted  for,  that  Mr.  W. 
should  have  taken  such  a  favourable  view  of  our  state 
and  merits  in  1810,  and  so  very  different  a  one  in  1819? 
There  is  but  one  explanation  that  occurs  to  us. — Mr. 
W.,  as  appears  from  the  passages  just  quoted,  had  Ijeen 
originally  very  much  of  tne  opinion  to  which  he  has  now 
rcturnetl  —  For  he  tells  us,  that  he  coiisiders  the  tribute 
of  admiration  which  he  there  offers  to  our  excellence,  as 
an  Atonement  for  the  errors  and  prejudices  under  which 
he  laboured  till  he  came  among  us, — and  hints  pretty 
plainly,  that  he  had  formerly  been  ungrateful  enough  to 
disown  all  o})ligation  to  our  race,  and  impious  enough 
even  to  wish  for  our  ruin.  Now,  from  the  t<:rior  of  the 
work  before  us,  compared  with  these  passages,  it  is  pretty 
plain,  we  think,  that  Mr,  W.  has  just  relapsed  Uito  tho&e 
danmable  heresies,  which  we  fear  are  epidemic  in  his 
part  of  the  country — and  from  which  nothing  is  so 
likely  to  deliver  him,  as  a  repetition  of  the  same  remedy 
by  which  they  were  formerly  removed.  Let  him  come 
again  then  to  England,  and  try  the  effect  of  a  second 
course  of  "personal  experience  and  observation" — let 
him  make  another  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  observe 
whether  his  faith  is  not  restored  and  confirmed — let 
him,  like  the  Indians  of  his  own  world,  visit  the  Tombs 
of  his  Fathers  in  the  old  land,  and  see  whether  he  can 
thej'e  abjure  the  friendship  of  their  other  children  ?  If 
he  will  venture  himself  among  us  for  another  two  years' 
residence,  we  can  promise  him  that  he  wiU  find  in  sub- 
stance the  same  England  that  he  left: — Our  laws  and 
our  landscapes — our  industry  and  urbanit)'; — our  cha- 
rities, our  learning,  and  our  personal  beauty,  he  will  find 
unaltered  and  unimpaired ; — and  we  think  we  can  even 
engage,  that  he  shall  find  also  a  still  greater  "corre- 
spondence of  feeling  in  the  body  of  our  People,"  and  not 
a  less  disposition  to  welcome  an  accomplished  stranger 
who  comes  to  get  rid  of  errors  and  prejudices,  and  to 


I 
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—  or,  if  he  pleases,  to  teach,  the  great  lessons  of  a 
generous  and  indulgent  philanthropy. 

Wc  have  done,  however,  with  this  topic.     We  have  a 

I  considerable  contempt  for  the  arijumentuin  ad  kominem 

lin  any  case  —  and  nave  no  desire  to  urge  it  furtlier 

'  at  present.     The  truth  is,  that  neither  of  Mr-  AV.'s  por- 

itniitures  of  us  appears  to  be  very  accurate.     We   are 

painted  en  beau  in  the  one,  and  en  laid  in  the  other. 

The  particular  traits  in  each  may  be  given  with  tolerable 

truth  —  but  the  whole  truth  most  certainly  is  to  be  found 

in  neither ;  and  it  will  not  even  do  to  take  them  together 

—  anymore  than  it  would  do  to  make  a  correct  likeness, 

by  patching  or  compounding  togetiier  a  flattering  por- 

tmit  and  a  monstrous  caricature. ^\*e  liave  but  a 

word  or  two,  indeed,  to  add  on  tlie  general  subject,  be- 
fore we  t4ike  a  final  farewell  of  this  discussion. 

We  admit,  that  many  of  the  charges  which  Mr.  W. 
has  here  made  against  our  eountiy,  n re  justly  made  — 
and  that  for  many  of  the  things  with  which  he  has  re- 
proached us,  there  is  just  cause  of  reproach.  It  would 
be  strange  indeed,  if  we  were  to  do  otherwise — consi- 
dering that  it  is  from  our  pages  that  he  has  on  many 
occasions  borrowed  the  charge  and  the  reproach.  If  he 
had  stated  th(;m,  tlierefore,  with  any  degree  of  fairness 
or  temper,  and  had  not  announced  that  they  were  brought 
forward  ns  incentives  to  hostility  and  national  alienation, 
we  should  have  been  so  far  from  i:i)in|j!juiiirig  (jf  lum, 
that  we  shouM  have  beeii  heartily  thankful  fur  the  ser- 
vices of  such  an  auxiliary  in  our  holy  war  against  vice 
and  corruption ;  and  rejoiced  to  obtain  the  testimony  of 
an  impartial  observer,  in  corroboration  of  our  own 
earnest  admonitions.  Even  as  it  Is,  we  are  inclined  to 
think,  that  this  exposition  of  our  infinnities  will  rather 
do  good  than  harm,  so  far  as  it  produces  any  effect  at 
all,  in  this  countrj'.  Among  our  national  \'ices,  we  have 
long  reckoned  an  insolent  and  overweening  opinion  of 
our  o^vn  universal  superiority;  and  though  it  really  does 
not  belong  to  America  to  reproaeh  us  with  this  fault, 
and  thougn  the  ludicrous  exaggeration  of  Mr.  W.'s  charge 
is  sure  very  greatly  to  weaken  his  authority,  still  such 
an  alarming  catalogue  of  our  faults  and  follies  may  have 
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t#Gme  eflFect,  as  a  wholesome  iiiortiticatioii  of  our  vanity^ 
It  is  with  ft  view  to  its  probable  effect  in  Iiis  own  country, 
and  to  his  avowal  of  the  effect  he  wishes  it  to  produce 
there,  that  we  consider  it  as  deserving  of  all  reprobation; 
— and  thei'efore  beg  leave  to  make  one  or  two  very  short 
remarks  on  its  manifest  injustice,  and  indeed  absurdity, 
in  so  far  as  relates  to  ourselves,  and  that  great  majority 
of  the  country,  wliom  we  believe  to  concur  in  our  senti- 
Iments.  The  object  of  this  violent  invective  on  England 
IS,  according  to  the  author's  own  admission,  to  excite  a 
spirit  of  animosity  in  America,  to  meet  and  revenge  that, 
which  other  invectives  on  our  part  are  said  to  indi- 
cate here ;  and  also  to  show  the  flagrant  injustice  and 
malignity  of  the  said  invectives:  —  And  this  is  the 
shape  of  the  argument  —  What  right  have  you  to  abuse 
us  for  keeping  and  wliipping  slaves,  when  you  yoursclvesi 
whip  your  soldiers,  and  were  so  slow  to  give  up  your  i 
slave  trade,  and  use  your  subjects  so  ill  in  Inciia  and 
Ireland?  —  or  what  right  have  yon  to  call  our  Murshall^J 
a  dull  historian,  when  you  have  a  Uelshuiu  and  a<iiffbrd^H 
Avho  are  still  duller  ?  Now,  tl»ough  this  argument  would 
nevcn*  show  that  whipping  shivcs  was  a  right  thing,  or 
that  Mr.  Marshall  Wiis  not  a  dull  writer,  it  might  be  a  .  „ 
very  smart  and  embarrassing  retort  to  those  among  u«hM 
who  had  defended  our  slave  trade  or  our  military  flog-^* 
gings,  or  our  treatment  of  Ireland  and  India  —  or  who 
had  held  out  Jlessrs.  l^clsham  and  Gifford  as  pattern 
historians,  and  ornaments  of  our  national  literature. 
But  what  meaning  or  effect  can  it  have  when  ad<lre9aed 
to  those  who  have  alwa}'s  testified  against  the  mcked* 
ness  and  the  folly  of  the  practices  complained  of?  and 
who  have  treated  the  Ultra- Whig  and  the  Ultra-Tory 
historian  with  equal  scorn  and  reproach  ?  We  have  a 
Tiirht  to  censure  crueltv  and  dullness  abroad,  because  we 
have  censui'cd  them  with  more  and  more  frequent 
severity  at  home ;  —  and  their  home  existence,  though  it 
may  prove  indeed  that  our  censui*es  have  not  yet  been 
effectual  in  producing  amendment,  can  afford  no  sort  of 
reason  for  not  extending  them  where  they  might  be 
more  attended  to. 

We  have  generally  blamed  what  we  thought  worthy 
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>f  blame  in  America,  without  any  express  reterence  to 

Kiralk'l  cases  in  F^ngland,  or  any  invidious  comparisons. 

"heir  books  we  have  criticised  just  as  wo  should  have 

idoiie  those  of  any  other  country ;  and  in  speaking  more 

inerally  of  their  literature  and  manners,  we  have  rather 

jrought  them  into  competition  with  those  of  Europe  in 

jeneral,  than  those  of  our  own  country  in  particular.  • — 

'hen  we  have  made  any  comparative  estimate  of  our  own 

Ivantages  and  theirs,  we  can  say  witli  confidence,  that  it 

IS  been  far  oftcncr  in  their  favour  than  against  them ; — 

lund,  after  repeatedly  noticing  their  preferable  condition 

las  to  tuxes,  elections,  sufficiency  of  employment,  public 

>nomy,  freedom  of  publication,  and  many  other  points 

■of  |>araraount  importance,  it  surely  was  but  fair  that  we 

should  notice,  in  their  turn,  those  merits  or  advantages 

rhicli  might  reasonably  be  claimed  for  oureelvcs,  and 

iTing  into  view  our  superiority  in  eminent  authors,  and 

"le  extinction  and  annihilation  of  slavery  in  every  part 

>f  our  realm. 

We  would   also   remark,    that  while  we  have    thus 
_>nii3ed  America  far  more  than  we  have  blamed  her^ — 
and  reproached  ourselves  far  more  bitterly  than  we  have 
ever  reproached   her,  Mr.  W.,  while  he  affects   to  be 
lerely  following  our  example,  has  heaped  abuse  on  us 
without  one  grain  of  commendation — and  praised  his 
k-own  country  extravagantly,  without  admitting  one  fault 
or  imperfection.      Now,  this  is  not  a  fair  way  of  retort- 
ing the  proceedings,  even  of  the  Quarterly ;  for  they 
have  ocaisionally  given   some  praise  to  America,  and 
lave  const^mtly  spoken  ill  enough  of  the  paupers,  and 
Radicals,  and  Uetbrmers  of  England.     But  as  to  «.?,  and 
the  great  body  of  the  nation  which  think  with  us,  it  is 
proceeding  without  the  colour  of  justice  or  the  shadow 
tof  apology — and  is  n<:>t  a  less  flagrant  indication  of  impa- 
tlience  or  bad  humour,  than  the  marvellous  assumption 
l^bich  runs  through  the  whole  argument,  that  it  is  an 
Minpanlonablc  insult  and  an  injury  to  find  any  fault  vr'itYi 
inythinq  in  America,  —  must  necessarily  proceed  from 
lational  spite  and  animosity,  and  affords,  whether  true 
or  false,  sufficient  reason  for  endeavouring  to  excite  a 
corresponding  animosity  against  our  nation.    Such,  how- 
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ever,  is  the  scope  and  plan  of  Mr.  W/s  whole  worL 
Whenever  he  thinks  that  his  country  has  been  erroneously 
accused,  he  jwints  out  the  error  with  sufficient  keenness 
and  asperity;  —  hut  when  he  is  aware  that  the  imputa- 
tion is  just  and  unanswerable,  instead  of  joining  his 
rebuke  or  regret  to  those  of  her  foi-eign  censors,  he 
turns  fiercely  and  vindictively  on  the  parallel  irifinnitiea 
of  this  country — aa  if  those  also  had  not  been  marked 
with  rt.'probation,  and  without  admitting  that  the  cen- 
sure was  merited,  or  hoping  that  it  might  work  amend- 
ment, complains  in  the  bitterest  terms  of  malignity,  and 
rouses  his  country  to  revenge ! 

Which,  then,  we  would  ask,  is  the  most  fair  and  rea- 
sonable, or  which  the  most  truly  patriotic  ? — Wc,  who, 
admitting  our  own  manifold  faults  and  corruptions, 
testifying  loudly  against  thcin,  and  feeling  grateful  to 
any  foreign  aujsiliary  who  will  help  us  to  reason,  to  ratl^ 
or  to  shame  our  countrjTneu  out  of  them,  are  willing 
occasionally  to  lend  a  similar  assistance  to  others,  and 
speak  freely  and  fairly  of  what  appear  to  us  to  be  the 
faults  and  errors,  as  well  as  the  virtues  and  merits,  of 
all  who  may  be  in  any  way  affected  by  our  observations; 
—  or  Mr.  Walsh,  who  will  admit  no  faults  in  his  own 
country,  and  no  good  qualities  in  ours — sets  down  the 
mere  extension  of  our  domestic  censures  to  their  cor- 
responding objects  abroad,  to  the  score  of  national  ran- 
cour and  partiality  ;  and  can  find  no  better  use  for  those 
mutual  atlmonitions,  which  should  lead  to  mutual  amend- 
ment or  generous  emulation,  than  to  improve  them  into 
occasions  of  mutual  animosity  and  dcUbcrate  hatred  ? 

This  extreme  impatience,  even  of  merited  blame  from 
the  mouth  of  a  stranger — this  still  more  extraordinary 
abstinence  from  any  hint  or  acknowledgment  of  error 
on  the  part  of  her  intelligent  defender,  is  a  trait  too  re- 
markable not  to  call  for  some  observation; — and  we 
think  we  can  see  in  it  one  of  the  worst  and  most  unfor- 
tunate consequences  of  a  republican  government.  It  is 
the  misfortune  of  Sovereigns  in  general,  that  they  are 
fed  with  flattery  till  they  loathe  the  wholesome  truth, 
and  come  to  resent,  as  the  bitterest  of  all  oftences,  any 
insinuation  of  their  errors,  or  intimation  of  their  dangers. 
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Jut  of  all  soveix-'igns,  the  Soverelgyi  People  is  most  obuox- 
>us  to  tliis  corruption,  and  most  fatally  injureti  by  \ts 
prevalence.   In  America,  everytlun<r  depends  on  their  suf- 
igcp,  and  their  favour  and  support ;  and  accordin;^ly  it 
rouldappear,that  they  are  pampered  with  constant  adula- 
"tion,  from  the  rival  suitors  for  their  favour  —  so  that  no 
sue  will  venture  to  tell  them  of  their  faults:  and  moralists, 
iren  of  the  austere  character  of  Mr.  \V.,  dare  not  ven- 
"^ture  to  whisper  a  sylluhle  to  their  prejudice,     ft  is  thus, 
and  thus  only,  tliat  we  ean  account  for  the  stmnge  sen- 
sitiveness which  seems  to  prevail  among  them  on   the 
^^ghtest  sound  of  disapprobation,  and  for  the  acrimony 
^krith  which,  wlial  would  pass  anywhere  else  for  very 
^■nild  admonitions,  are  repelled  and  reserteil.     It  is  ob- 
^^ious,  however,  that  nothing  can  be  ^o  injurious  to  tlie 
character  either  of  an   individual  or  a  nation,   as   this 
constant  and  paltry  cockering  of  praise;  and  that  the 
want  of  any  native  censor,  makes  it  more  a  duty  for  the 
mondists  of  other  countries  to  take  them  under  their 
charge,  and  let  them  know  now  and  then  what  other 
_people  think  and  say  of  them. 

Hf    We  are  anxious  to  part  with  Mr.  \V.  in  good  humour; 
^K^but  we  must  say  that  we  rather  wish  he  would  Tint  p> 
^B>n  M'ith  the  work  he  has  begun  —  at  lea.st  if  it  is  t<i  be  pur- 
fpued  in  the  spirit  which  breathes  in  the  part  now  before 
us.   Xor  is  it  so  much  to  his  polemic  and  vindictive  tone 
^^hat  we  object,  as  this  tendency  to  a<lulation,  this  passion- 
Bkte,  vapouring,  rhetorical  style  of  an»plitying  and  exagge- 
Tilting  the  felicities  of  his  country.     In  point  of  talent, 
and  knowledge,  and  industry,  we  have  no  doubt  that  he 
is  eminently  qualified  for  the  task  —  (though  we  must 
tell  him  that  he  does  not  write  so  well  now  as  when  he 
left  I^ngland)  —  but  no  man  will  ever  ^vrite  a  Ijook  of 
authority  on  the  institutions  and  resources  of  his  country, 
who  does  not  add  some  of  the  virtues  of  a  (^cnsor  to 
tluise  of  a  Patriot  — or  rather,  who  does  not  feel,  that 
the  noblest,  as  well  as  the  most  difficult  part  of  pa- 
triotism, is  that  whicli  prefers  his  country's  ijootl  to  its 
Favour^  and  is  more  directed  to  reform  its  vices,  than  to 
clierish  the  pride  of  its  virtues.     With  foreign  nations, 
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too,  this  tone  of  fondness  and  sclf-adrairat'ion  is  always 
suspected;  luid  moat  commonly  ridiculous  —  while  calm 
and  steady  claims  of  merit,  interspersed  with  acknow- 
ledgnients  of  faults,  are  sure  to  obtain  credit,  and  to  raise 
the  estimation  both  of  the  writer  and  of  his  country. 
The  ridicule,  too,  which  naturally  attaches  to  this  vehe- 
ment self-laudation,  must  insensibly  contract  a  darker 
shade  of  contempt,  Avhen  it  comes  to  be  suspected  that 
it  does  not  proceed  from  mere  honest  vanity,  but  from 
a  i>oor  fear  of  giving  oflFencc  to  power  —  sheer  want  of 
coumge,  in  short  (in  the  wiser  part  at  \enst  of  the  popu- 
lation), to  let  their  foolish  AHM02  know  wliat  hi  their 
liearts  they  think  of  him. 

A  nd  now  we  must  at  length  close  this  very  long  article 
—  the  very  length  and  earnestness  of  which,  we  hope, 
Avill  go  some  way  to  satisfy  our  American  brethren  of 
the  importance  we  attach  to  their  good  opinion,  and  the 
anxiety  we  feel  to  prevent  any  national  repulsion  from 
being  aggravated  by  a  misapprehension  of  our  senti- 
ments, or  rather  of  those  of  that  great  body  of  the 
English  nation  of  which  we  are  here  the  organ.  In 
what  we  have  now  written,  there  may  be  much  that  re- 
quires explanation — and  much,  we  fear,  that  is  liable  to 
misconstruction.  —  The  spirit  in  which  it  is  written 
however,  cannot,  we  think,  be  misunderstood.  We  can- 
not descend  to  little  cavils  and  altercations;  and  have 
no  leisure  to  maintain  a  controversy  about  words  and 
phrases.  We  have  an  unfeigned  respect  and  affection 
for  the  free  peo]>Ie  of  America ;  and  we  mean  honestly 
to  pledge  ourselves  for  that  of  the  better  part  of  our 
own  country.  We  are  very  proud  of  the  extensive 
circulation  of  our  Journal  in  that  great  countrv,  and 
the  imi>ortance  that  is  there  attached  to  it.  fiut  we 
should  be  undeserving  of  this  favour,  if  we  could  sub- 
mit to  seek  it  by  any  mean  practices,  cither  of  flattery 
or  of  dissimulation ;  and  feel  persuaded  that  we  shall 
not  only  best  deserve,  but  most  surely  obtain,  the  con- 
fidence and  respect  of  Mr.  W.  and  his  countrymen,  by 
speaking  freely  what  wo  sincerely  tliink  of  them,  — and 
treating  tliem  exactly  as  we  treat  that  nation  to  which 
we  are liere  accused  of  beinff  tCH)  favourable. 
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(NOVKMBER,   1822.) 

Bracebridqe  Hall;  or,  the  Uumorhis.  By  GeOFFUET  CuaYON, 
Gent.  'Author  of  "  The  Sketch  Book,"  &c.  2  voU.  8vo. 
pp.  800.     Murray.     London :   1822." 

We  have  received  so  miicli  pleasure  from  this  book,  that 
we  think  ourselves  bound  in  gratitude,  as  well  us  justice, 
to  make  a  public  acknowledgment  of  it,  —  and  seek  to 
repay,  by  a  little  kind  notice,  the  great  obligations  avc 
sliull  ever  feel  to  the  jiuthor.  These  amiable  sentiments, 
liowever,  we  fear,  vnW  scarcely  furnish  us  yi\ih.  materials 

^  for  an  interesting  article ;  —  and  we  suspect  we  have  not 
much  else  to  say,  that  has  not  already  occurred  to  most 

[of  our  readers  —  or,  indeed,  been  said  by  ourselves  -NN-ith 

^  reference  to  his  former  publication.  For  nothing  in  the 
world  can  be  so  complete  as  the  identity  of  the  author 
in  these  two  productions  —  identity  not  of  style  merely 
and  character,  but  of  merit  also,  both  in  kind  and  de- 

[gree,  and  in  the  sort  and  extent  of  popularity  which  that 
merit  has  created  —  not  merely  the  siiine  good  sense  and 
the  same  good  humour  directed  to  the  same  good  ends, 

land  with  the  same  happy  selection  and  limited  variety, 
"but  the  saine  proportion  of  things  that  seem  scarcely  to 
depend  on  the  individual  —  the  same  luck.,  as  well  as  the 
same  lalx)ur,  and  an  equal  shave  of  felicities,  to  enhance 
the  fair  returns  of  judicious  industry.  There  are  few 
things,  we  imagine,  so  rnre  as  this  sustained  level  of  ex- 
cellence in  the  works  of  a  popular  writer  —  or,  at  least, 

•  My  heart  is  still  so  much  in  the  subject  of  the  preceding  pa|icr, 
lliat  T  mil  tomptiMl  lo  adil  this  to  it :  chiefly  for  ihe  sake  of  the  powerful 

I  backing  wliich  my  EnglUh  t^xhurtatiuu  tu  amity  among  brethren,  is 
tliere  nhown  to  have  received  from  tlic  most  unliable  on«i  elegant 
of  Americnn  writiTs.  I  had  smd  nearly  the  same  things  in  a  previous 
review  ol*  *'  Tlic  Sketch  Book,"  and  sliouM  have  rt'ijriiited  that  article 
nlan,  had  it  not  been  niadn  up  chiefly  of  e^ctractf,  witli  which  1  do  not 
tliiuk  it  quite  fair  to  fill  up  this  publication. 
A    A     2 
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if  it  does  exist  now  and  then  in  rerum  tiattira^  there  is 
scarcely  any  thin^  tliat  is  so  seldom  allowed.  When  an 
author  has  once  gained  a  large  share  of  public  attention, 
—  when  his  name  is  once  up  among  a  herd  of  idle 
rcaders,  they  am  never  be  brought  to  believe  that  one 
who  has  risen  so  farcati  ever  remain  stationary.  In  their 
estimation,  he  must  either  rise  farther,  or  begin  imme- 
diately to  descend  ;  so  that,  when  he  ventures  before  tliese 
prepossessed  judges  with  a  new  work,  it  is  alwaj's  disco- 
vered, either  that  he  has  infinitely  surpassed  himself,  or, 
ill  the  far  greater  number  of  cases,  that  there  is  a  sad 
fallintj  off,  and  that  he  is  hastenino^  to  the  end  of  his 
career.  In  this  way  it  may  in  general  l>e  presumed, 
that  an  author  who  is  admitted  by  the  public  not  to 
have  fallen  off  in  a  second  work,  has  in  reaLity  improved 
upon  his  first ;  and  has  truly  proved  his  title  to  a  higher 
place,  by  uierely  niaintaining  that,  which  he  liad  for- 
merly earned.  We  would  not  have  Mr.  Crayon,  how- 
ever, plume  himself  too  nnich  upon  this  sage  observation ; 
for  though  MV,  and  other  great  lights  of  public  judg- 
ment, have  decided  that  his  former  level  has  been  main- 
tained in  this  work  with  the  most  marvellous  precision, 
we  nuist  whisper  in  his  ear  that  the  million  are  not  ex- 
actly of  that  opinion ;  and  that  the  common  buzz  among 
the  idle  and  impatient  critics  of  the  drawing-room  is, 
that,  in  comparison  with  the  Sketcli  Book,  it  is  rather 
monotonous  and  languid;  that  there  is  too  little  variety 
of  characters  for  two  thick  volumes;  and  that  the  said 
few  characters  come  on  so  often,  and  stay  so  long,  that 
the  gentlest  ivader  at  last  detects  himself  in  rejoicing  at 
]>eing  done  with  them.  The  pi^emises  of  this  enthymem 
we  do  not  much  dispute ;  but  the  conclusion,  for  all 
that,  is  wrong:  For,  in  spite  of  these  defects,  Brace- 
bridge  Hall  is  quite  as  good  as  the  Sketcli  Book  j  and 
Mr.  C.  may  take  comfort,  —  if  he  is  humble  enough  to 
be  comforted  with  such  an  assurance  —  and  trust  to  us 
that  it  will  be  quite  as  popular,  and  that  he  still  holds 
his  own  with  the  efficient  bodv  of  his  English  readers. 

Tlie  great  charm  and  pec\dmrity  of  this  work  consists 
now,  as  on  former  occasions,  in  the  singular  sweetness 
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of  the  composition,  and  the  mildness  of  the  fientiments, 
—  sicklied  over  perhaps  a  little,  now  and  then,  with  that 
cloying  heaviness  into  which  unvaried  sweetness  is  too 
apt  to  subside.  The  rhythm  and  melody  of  the  sentences 
is  certainly  excessive:  As  it  not  only  gives  an  air  of 
mannerism,  from  its  uniformity,  but  raises  too  strong  an 
impression  of  the  lal>our  that  must  have  been  bestowed, 
and  the  importance  which  must  have  been  attached, 
to  that  wliieh  is,  after  all,  but  a  secondary  attribute  to 
good  writing.  It  is  very  ill-natured  in  us,  however,  to 
object  to  "wnat  has  given  ns  so  much  pleasure  ;  for  we 
haj>jjei»  to  be  very  intense  and  sensitive  admirers  of  those 
soft  harmonies  of  studied  speech  in  which  this  author  is 
80  apt  to  indulge  himself;  and  have  caught  ourselves, 
oftener  than  we  shall  confess,  neglecting  his  excellent 
matter,  to  lap  ourselves  in  the  liquid  music  of  his  periods 
- — and  letting  oui-selves  float  passively  down  the  mellow 
falls  and  windings  of  his  soft-flowing  sentences,  with  a 
delight  not  inferior  to  that  which  we  derive  from  fine 
versification. 

We  should  reproach  ourselves  still  more,  however, 
and  with  better  reason,  if  we  were  to  persist  in  the  objec- 
tion which  we  were  also  at  first  inclined  to  t-»ike,  to  the 
extraordinary  kindliness  and  disarming  gentleness  of  all 
this  author's  views  and  suggestions;  and  we  only  refer 
to  it  now,  for  the  pur[)ose  of  answering,  and  discrediting 
it,  with  any  of  our  readers  to  whom  also  it  may  happen 
to  have  occurred. 

It  first  struck  us  as  an  objection  to  the  author's  cou- 
rage and  sincerity.  It  was  quite  unnatural,  we  said  to 
ourselves,  for  any  body  to  be  always  on  such  very 
amiable  terms  with  his  fellow-creatures;  and  this  air  of 
eternal  philantliropy  could  be  nothing  but  a  pretence 
put  on  to  bring  himself  into  favour;  and  then  we  pro- 
ceeded to  assimilate  him  to  those  silken  parasites  who  are 
in  raptures  with  evi-ry  body  tliey  meet,  and  ingratiate 
themselves  in  general  society  by  an  unmanly  suppres- 
sion of  all  honest  indignation,  and  a  timid  avoidance  of 
all  subjects  of  disagreement.  Upon  due  consideration, 
however,  we  are  now  satisfie<l  that  this  wa«  an  unjust 
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and  unworfhy  interpretation.  An  autlior  who  corafs 
deliberately  before  the  public  with  certtiiii  selci't  inono- 
logues  of  doctrine  and  discussion,  is  not  at  all  in  the 
condition  of  a  man  in  common  society;  on  whom  various 
overtures  of  baseness  and  folly  ai*e  daily  obtruded, 
and  to  whose  sense  and  honour  appeals  are  perpetually 
made,  which  must  be  manfully  answered,  as  honour  and 
conscience  suggest.  The  author,  on  the  other  hand,  liiis 
no  (questions  to  answer,  and  no  society  to  select :  his 
professed  object  is  to  instruct  and  improve  the  world  — 
and  his  real  one,  if  he  is  tolerably  honest,  is  nothing 
worse  tlian  to  promote  his  own  fame  and  fortune  by 
succeeding  in  that  which  he  professes.  Now,  there  arc 
but  two  ways  that  we  have  ever  heard  of  by  which  men 
may  be  improved — either  by  cultivating  and  encour- 
aging their  amiable  propensities,  or  by  shaming  and 
frightening  thein  out  of  those  that  are  vicious;  and 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt,  we  should  imagine,  which  of 
the  two  offices  is  the  highest  and  most  eligible  —  since 
the  one  is  left  in  a  great  meiisure  to  Hell  and  the  hang- 
man,— and  for  the  other,  we  are  taught  chiefly  to  look 
to  Heaven,  and  all  that  is  angelic  upon  earth.  The 
most  perfect  moral  discipline  would  be  that,  no  doubt, 
in  which  both  were  combined;  but  one  is  generally  as 
much  as  human  energ\'  is  equal  to;  and,  in  fact,  they 
have  commonly  been  divided  in  practice,  without  surmise 
of  blame.  And  truly,  if  men  have  been  hailed  as  great 
public  l>enefactors,  merely  for  having  beat  tyrants  into 
moderation,  or  coxcombs  into  good  manners,  we  nnist 
be  permitted  to  think,  that  one  whose  vocation  is  dif- 
ferent may  he  allowed  to  have  deserved  well  of  Ins  kind, 
although  he  should  have  confined  his  efforts  t^  teaching 
them  mutual  charity  and  forbearance,  and  oidy  sought 
to  repress  their  evil  passions,  by  strengthening  the 
springs  and  enlarging  the  sphere  of  those  that  are 
generous  and  kindly. 

The  objection  in  this  general  form,  therefore,  yve  soon 
found  could  not  be  maintained:  —  But,  as  we  still  felt  u 
little  secret  spite  lingering  within  us  at  our  author's 
universal  affability,  avc  set  about  questioning  ourselves 
more  strictly  as  to  its  true  nature  and  tendency;  and 
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think  we  at  lost  succeeded  in  tracing  it  to  an  eager 
desire  to  see  so  powei*ful  a  pen  and  such  great  popu- 
larity employed  in  demolishing  those  errors  and  abuses 
to  whicli  we  had  been  accustomed  to  refer  most  of 
the  unhappiness  of  our  country'.  Though  we  love 
his  gentleness  and  urbanity  on  the  whole,  we  should 
have  been  very  well  pleased  to  see  him  a  Httlc  rude 
and  surly,  now  and  then,  to  our  particular  opponents; 
and  could  not  but  think  it  showed  a  want  of  spirit 
and  discrimination  that  he  did  not  mark  his  sense 
of  their  demerits^  by  making  them  an  exception  to  his 
general  system  of  tolemtion  and  indulgence,  Being 
Whigs  ourselves,  for  example,  we  could  not  but  take  it 
a  little  amiss,  that  one  born  and  bix'd  a  republican,  and 
writing  largely  on  the  present  condition  of  England, 
should  make  so  little  distinction  between  that  party  and 
its  0[>ponent3 — and  should  even  choose  to  attach  liim- 
self  to  a  Tory  family,  us  the  proper  type  and  emblem  of 
the  old  English  character.  Nor  could  we  well  acquit  Iiim 
of  being  *'  pigeon  livered — and  lacking  gall,"  when  we 
found  that  nothing  could  prov^oke  him  to  give  a  pal[)alile 
hit  to  the  Ministry,  or  even  to  employ  his  inire  and 
powerful  eloquence  in  reproving  the  shameful  scurrili- 
ties of  the  ministerial  press.  We  were  also  a  little  sore, 
too,  we  believe,  on  discovering  that  he  took  no  notice  of 
I  Scotland !  and  said  absolutely  nothing  about  our  High- 
landers, our  schools,  and  our  poetr3^ 

Now,  though  we  have  niagtiai»imously  chosen  to  illus- 
trate this  grudge  at  his  neutrality  in  our  own  persons,  it  is 
obvious  that  a  alssatisfaction  of  the  same  kind  must  have 
been  felt  by  all  the  other  great  and  contending  parties 
into  whicii  this  and  all  free  countries  are  necessarily 
divided.  Mr.  Crayon  has  ix;jected  the  alliance  of  any 
one  of  these;  and  resolutely  refused  to  take  part  witli 
them  in  the  struggles  to  which  they  attach  so  mucli 
importance;  and  consequently  has,  to  a  certain  extent, 
oifended  and  disappouited  them  all.  Hut  we  must  carry 
our  magnanimity  a  step  further,  and  confess,  for  oui*- 
selves,  and  for  others,  that,  upon  reflection,  the  offence 
and  disappointment  seems  to  us  altogetlier  unreasonalile 
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and  unjust.  The  ground  of  conipluint  is,  that  we  sec 
tiilents  and  influence  — innocently,  we  must  adnnt,  and 
evuJi  honeficially  L*nipl<>yed — but  not  engaged  on  our 
side,  or  in  the  particular  contest  whicli  we  may  feel  it  our 
duty  to  wage  again.st  the  errors  or  delusions  of  our  con- 
temporaries. Now,  in  tiie  first  place,  is  not  this  some- 
thing like  the  noble  indignation  of  a  recruiting  serjeant, 
who  thinks  it  a  scandal  that  any  stout  fellow  should 
degrade  Ininst-If  by  a  i>acific  employment,  and  takes 
offence  according!)'  at  every  pair  of  broad  shoulders  and 
good  legs  which  he  finds  In  the  possession  of  a  priest  or 
a  tradesman  ?  But  the  manifest  absurditij  of  the  grudge 
consists  ill  tliis.  First,  That  it  is  e<^|ually  reasonable  in 
all  the  different  parties  wlio  sincerely  believe  their  o>vn 
cause  to  be  that  which  ought  to  prevail;  while  it  is 
manifestj  that,  as  the  desired  champion  could  only  side 
with  one,  all  the  rest  would  be  only  worse  off  by  the 
termination  of  his  neutrality;  and  secondly.  That  the 
weight  and  authority,  for  the  sake  of  which  his  assist- 
ance is  so  coveted,  and  which  each  party  is  now  so 
anxious  to  have  thrown  into  its  scale,  ha\ing  been 
entirely  created  by  virtues  and  qualities  which  belong 
ordy  to  a  state  of  neutRtlity,  are,  in  reality,  incapable 
of  being  transferred  to  contending  parties,  and  would 
utterly  perish  and  be  annihilated  in  the  attempt.  A 
good  part  of  Mr.  C.'s  reputation,  and  certainly  a  very 
large  share  of  his  influence  miuI  iiopuhirity  witli  all 
parties,  has  been  acquired  by  the  indulgence  with  which 
he  has  treated  all,  and  his  abstinence  from  all  sorts  of 
virulence  and  hostility ;  ami  it  is,  no  doubt,  chiefly  on 
account  of  this  influence  and  favour  that  we  and  others 
are  rashly  desirous  to  see  him  take  part  against  our  ad- 
vei'saries — forgetting,  that  tliose  very  qurtlifies  which 
render  his  assistance  valuable,  wouhl  infallibly  desert 
him  the  moment  that  he  complied  with  our  desire,  and 
vanish  in  t!ie  very  act  of  his  compliance. 

The  question  then  comes  to  be,  not  properly  whether 
there  should  be  any  neutrals  in  ^reat  national  conten- 
tions— but  whether  any  man  should  be  allowed  to  aspire 
(o  distinction  by  acts  not  subservient  to  party  purposes  ? 
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question  which,  even  in  this  age  of  party  and  pole- 
mics, wo  supjK)sc  there  are  not  many  who  would  have 
he  hardihix>d  seriously  to  propound.      Yet  thit,  we  must 
le  permitted  to  repeat,  is  truly  the  question:  —  For  if  a 
an  may  hnvfidly  devote  his  talents  to  music,  or  archi- 
cturc,  or  drawing,  or  metaphysics,  or  poetry,  and  law- 
lly  challenge  tlie  general  admiration  of  his  age  for  his 
roticiency  in  those  pursuits,  though  totally  disjoined 
?rom  all  political  application,  we  really  do  not  sec  why 
he  may  not  write  prose  essays  on  national  character  and 
;he  ingredients  of  private  happiness,  with  the  same  larffe 
.nd  pacific  purposes  of  pleasure  and  improvement,     'lo 
r.  C.  espcciidly,  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  this  countrj',  it 
n  scarcely  be  proposed  as  a  duty  to  take  a  share  in  our 
internal  contentions;  and  though  the  picture  whicli  he 
professes  to  give  of  our  countiy  may  be  more  imperfect, 
and  the  estimate  he  makes  of  our  character  less  com- 
plete, from  the  omission  of  this  less  tractable  element, 
the  value  of  the  parts  that  he  has  l>een  able  to  finish 
11  not  be  lessened,  and  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  re- 
presentation will,  in  all  probability,  be  increased.     For 
bur  own  parts,  we  Lave  ventured,  on  former  occasions, 
to  express  our  doubts  whether  tlie  polemical  parts,  eA^en 
of  a  statesman's  duty,  do  not  hold  too  high  a  place  in 
public  esteem — and  are  sure,  at  all  events,  that  they 
ought  not  to  engross  the  attention  of  those  to  whom  such 
a  station  has  not  been  intrusted.     Jt  sliould  never  be 
forgotten,  that  gootl  political  institutions,  the  sole  end 
^ft  and  object  of  all  our  party  contentions,  are  only  valuable 
^H  as  means  of  promoting  the  general  happiness  and  virtue 
H  of  individuals; — and  that,  important  as  they  are,  there 
"  are  other  means,  still  more  dircct  and  indi-ipenstible  for 
the  attainment  of  that  great  end.     The  cultivation  of  the 
kind  affections,  we  humbly  conceive,  to  be  of  still  more 
importance  to  private  liappiness,  than  the  good  balance 
of  the  constitution  under  which  we  live;  and,  if  it  be 
true,  as  we  most  finnly  believe,  that  it  is  the  natuml 
effect  of  political  freedom  to  fit  and  dispose  the  mind  ibr 
all  gentle  as  "well  as  generous  emotions,  we  hold  it  to  be 
equally  true,  that  habits  of  benevolence,  and  sentiments 
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of  pliihinthi'opy,  are  the  surest  foundations  on  which  a 
love  of  liberty  can  rest.  A  man  must  love  his  fellows 
before  he  loves  their  liberty ;  and  if  he  has  not  learned 
to  interest  himself  in  their  enjoyments,  it  is  impossible 
that  he  can  have  any  genuine  concern  for  that  Hberty, 
which,  after  all,  is  only  valuable  as  a  means  of  enjoy- 
ment. We  consider,  therefore,  t!ie  writers  who  seek  to 
soften  and  improve  our  social  affections,  not  only  aa 
aimhig  directly  at  the  same  great  end  wliieh  politicians 
more  circuitously  pursue,  but  as  preparing  tliose  eJe- 
ments  out  of  which  alone  a  genei-ous  and  enlightened 
love  of  political  freedom  can  ever  be  formed — and  witli- 
out  wliich  it  could  neither  be  safely  trusted  in  the  hands 
of  individunls,  nor  pn:»ve  fruitful  of  individual  enjoy- 
ment. We  co[]elude,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Ci-ayon  is  in 
reality  a  better  friend  to  Whig  principles  than  if  he  had 
openly  attacked  the  Tories — and  end  this  loiig,  and 
perhaps  needless  apology  for  his  neutrality,  by  discover- 
ing, tliat  such  neutrality  is  in  effect  the  best  nursery  for 
the  only  partisans  that  ever  should  be  encouraged  —  the 
partisans  of  whatever  can  be  shown  to  be  clearly  and 
unquestionablv  right.  And  now  we  must  say  a  word  or 
two  more  of  the  book  before  us. 

There  are  not  many  of  our  readers  to  whom  it  can  be 
necessary  to  mention,  that  it  is  in  substance,  and  almosti 
in  form,  a  continuation  of  the  Sketch  Book;  and  consists 
of  a  series  of  little  descriptions,  and  essays  on  matters 
principally  touching  the  national  character  and  old  habits 
of  England.  The  author  is  supposed  to  be  resident  at 
Bracebridge  Hall,  the  Christmas  festivities  of  which  he 
had  commemorated  in  his  former  publication,  and  among 
the  inmates  of  which,  most  of  the  familiar  incidents 
occur  which  he  turns  to  account  in  his  lucubrations. 
These  incidents  can  scarcely  be  said  to  make  a  story  in 
any  sense,  and  certainly  not  one  which  would  admit  of 
bemg  abstracted  ;  and  as  we  are  under  a  vow  to  make 
but  short  extracts  from  popular  books,  we  must  see  that 
we  choose  well  the  few  passages  ujx)n  which  we  may 
venture.  There  is  a  short  Introduction,  an^  ft  Farewell, 
by  the  author ;  in  both  wliich  he  alludes  to  the  fact  of 
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lis  being  a  citizen  of  America  in  a  way  that  appears  to 
IS  to  dvservc  a  citation.     The  first  wc  give  cliiufly  for 
le  beauty  of  the  ^vTiting, 

'*  England  is  as  I'lns-sic  ground  to  an  American,  as  Italy  is  to  an 

gli«-lmiiin  ;  and  old  London  teeius  witb  uuiuucli  historical usfiociation 

mighty  Home. 

"  But  what  more  especially  attracts  his  notice,  are  those  pccutiaritiea 

tueh  distinffuish  nn  ohl  country,  and  an  old  state  of  society,  I'rom  a 

new  one.     I  have  never  yet  grown  familiar  enough  with  the  crumbling 

lutmuments  of  past  ages,  to  blunt  the  intense  interest  with  which  I  at 

rir:*t  l»eheld  tlicm.     Accustomed  always  to  scenes  where  history  was, 

a  manner,  in  untieipalion  ;  where  every  thing  in  art  was  new  and 
TOgressive,  and  pointed  to  the  future  rather  than  to  the  piist;  where, 
in  short,  the  works  of  inun  gave  no  ideas  but  those  of  young  existence, 
and    prosjicctive   impi-oveiuent ;    there   was  soinettiing   inexpressibly 

uching  in  the  siglil  of  enormous  piles  of  architeeture,  grey  with 

tiquily,  and  sinking  to  dceoy.     I  cannot  describe  the  route  hut 

;eep-felt  entluisiasin  with  which  I  have  eontemplated  a  vast  monastic 

iiin,  like  Tinteru  Abbey,  buried  in  the  bo.«otii  of  a  quiet  valley,  and 

ihut  up  from  the  world,  as  though  it  had  existed  mcifdy  for  itself;  or 

warrior  pile,  like  Conway  Castle,  standing  in  stern  loneliness,  on  its 

ky  height,  a  meie  hollow,  yet  threatening  phantom  of  departed 

iiwer.    They  spread  a  grand  and  melancholy,  and,  to  me,  an  unusual 

charm  over  the  landscujKr.  I  for  the  lirst  time  beheld  signs  of  national 

old  age,  and  empire's  decay  ;  and  proofti  of  the  transient  and  perishing 

glories  of  art,  amidst  the  ever-springing  and  reviving  fertility  of  nature. 

"  But,  in  fact,  to  me  every  thing  was  full  of  matter :  The  footsteps 
of  history  were  every  where  to  be  trac«d ;  and  poetry  had  breathed 
over  and  sanelilied  the  land.  I  exiK-rienccd  the  delightful  fi'eshutssof 
feeling  ©f  a  cliild,  to  whom  every  thing  is  new.  I  pictured  to  myself 
a  set  of  inhabitants  and  a  mode  of  life  for  every  habitation  that  I  saw  ; 
from  the  aristocratical  raansioii,  amidst  the  lordly  repose  of  stately 
.gTovea  and  solitary  parks,  to  the  straw -thatched  cottage,  with  ita 
^anty  garden  and  its  cherisliwl  woodbine.  1  thought  I  never  could 
•be  sated  with  the  sweetnrss  and  freshness  of  a  country  so  cnmpletely 
cun>eted  with  verdure;  where  every  air  breathed  of  tlie  balmy  pasture 
And  the  honeysuckled  hedge.  I  was  continually  coming  upon  some 
little  document  of  poetry,  in  the  blus.aomc<l  hawthorn,  the  daisy,  tlie 
cowslip,  the  primrose,  or  some  other  simple  object  that  has  receive*!  a 
Gupematurol  value  from  the  Muse.  The  first  time  that  X  heard  the 
■oug  of  the  nightingale,  I  was  intoxicated  more  by  the  delicious  crowd 
of  remembered  associations,  thmi  by  the  melody  of  its  notes ;  and  I 
shall  never  forget  the  thrill  of  ecstasy  with  which  I  first  saw  the  Inrk 
rist*,  almost  from  beneath  my  feet,  and  wing  its  musical  flight  up  into 
the  morning  sky." — vol.  i.  p.  6 — 9. 

Wc  know  nothing  more  beautiful  than  the  melody  of 
this  concluding  sentence  ;  and  if  the  reader  be  not  struck 
•with  its  music,  we  think  he  hft.s  no  right  to  admire  tlio 
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Vision  of  Allrza,  or  any  of  the  other  delicious  cadenceit 
of  Addison. 

The  Farewell  we  quote  for  the  matter ;  and  it  is  matter 
to  which  we  shall  miss  no  fit  occasion  to  recur, — being 
|K;r»uaded  not  only  that  it  h  one  of  higher  moment  than 
almost  any  other  to  Avhicb  we  can  now  apply  ourselves, 
but  one  upon  which  the  honest  perseverance  even  of 
such  a  work  as  ours  may  in  time  pi-oduce  practical  and 
beneficial  effects.  We  allude  to  the  animosity  which  in- 
temperate writers  on  both  sides  are  labouring  to  create, 
or  exasperate,  between  this  country  and  America,  and 
which  we,  and  the  -writer  before  us,  are  most  anxious  to 
allay.  There  is  no  word  in  the  following  quotation  in 
which  we  do  not  most  cordially  concur.  We  receive 
with  peciiliar  satisfaction  the  assurances  of  the  accom- 
plished aiitlior,  as  to  the  kindly  disposition  of  the  better 
part  of  his  countrymen  ;  and  arc  disposed  to  place  entire 
confidence  in  it,  not  only  from  onr  reliance  on  his  judg- 
ment and  means  of  information,  but  fi'om  the  accuracr 
of  his  representation  of  the  sort  of  persons  to  whom  tlie 
fashion  of  abusing  the  Americans  has  now  gone  down, 
on  tiiis  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Nothing,  we  think,  can  be 
more  handsome,  persuasive,  or  grateful,  than  the  whole 
following  piissage. 

"  Aud  here  let  me  acknowledge  my  warm,  my  thankful  feelingis  at 
the  effect  produced  by  une  uf  uiy  trivial  lucubrations.  I  nltiide  to  the 
easay  in  the  Sketch-Book,  on  the  subject  of  the  lili^niry  I'etids  between 
Kngland  and  America.  I  cannot  express  ihc  heartfelt  delight  I  have 
experienced  at  the  unexpected  sympathy  and  approbation  with  which 
those  remarks  have  been  received  on  Iioth  sides  of  the  Athuilic.  I 
si>eak  this  not  fi-om  any  paltry  feelings  of  giiitified  vanity;  for  I 
attribute  the  effect  to  no  merit  of  my  pen.  The  paper  in  question  wa^ 
brief  and  casual,  and  the  iJeus  it  convened  were  simple  and  obvious. 
'  It  waa  tlic  cause ;  it  was  the  cause  *  alone.  Tliere  was  a  predia]X)sitiun 
on  the  part  of  my  readers  to  be  favourably  affected.  My  countrymen 
ves]>ondcd  in  heart  to  the  tiliul  feehngs  I  had  nvowcd  in  their  name 
lowurds  ihe  parent  country;  ami  there  was  a  generous  sympathy  in 
every  Kn^lish  boitoni  towards  a  solttai'y  individual,  lifting  up  hift 
vnicH  in  a  strange  land,  to  vindicate  the  injured  character  of  his 
nation.  There  are  some  causes  so  sacred  as  to  carry  with  them  an 
irresietible  appeal  to  every  virtuous  bosom ;  and  be  needs  hut  little 
power  of  eloquence,  who  defends  the  honour  of  his  wife,  his  mother, 
or  his  country. 
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*"  I  huil,  therelurc,  the  flucceea  of  that  brief  paper,  aa  showing  how 
much  good  may  be  done  bj  a  kind  word,  howevci*  feeble,  when  si>okeii 
in  sca«on — as  showing  how  inucli  dormant  good  fet*ltii(r  actimily  exists 
in  eaeh  country,  towards  the  othc-r,  which  only  wants  the  Hli^htefit 
spark  to  kindle  it  inlu  n  genial  llanio — aa  (•howing,  in  fact,  what  I 
have  all  along  believed  anil  a^'^^rted,  that  the  two  nations  would  grow 
together  in  esteem  and  amity,  if  meddling  and  malignant  epiritJi  would 
but  throw  by  their  mischievous  pens,  and  leave  kindred  hearts  to  the 
Viidly  impult^^  of  nature. 

**  1  once  more  assert,  and  I  assort  it  with  increased  conviction  of  its 
ith,  that  there  exists,  among  the  great  majority  of  my  countrj'mcn, 
a  favourable  feeling  towards  England.  I  repeat  this  a.«9ertion,  because 
1  think  it  a  truth  tiiat  cnniiot  too  often  be  reiteriited,  and  Iwcjiuse  it 
has  met  with  some  contmdietiou.  Among  a\\  the  liberal  and  i^nlight- 
cneil  minds  of  my  rountrymen,  among  ull  those  which  eventually  give 
a  tone  \v  national  opiiiiun,  there  exists  a  cordiid  detsire  to  be  on  terms 
of  courtesy  and  Iriendsliip.  But,  at  the  sotne  time,  there  unfortunately 
exists  in  those  very  minds  a  disliupt  of  rtcjprocal  goodwill  on  the 
part  of  England.  They  have  hccu  rendered  morbidly  sensitive  by  the 
attacks  made  uptni  their  country  by  the  English  press;  and  their 
occasional  irritability  on  this  subject  has  been  misinterpreted  into  a 
settled  anil  uiniuturul  hostility. 

"  For  my  part,  I  consider  this  jealous  sensibility  as  Iwlonging  to 
cueroua  natures.  1  should  look  upon  rny  countrymen  its  fallen 
indeetl  from  that  independence  of  spirit  which  U  their  birth-gift ;  as 
fallen  indeed  from  that  pride  of  character,  which  ihey  iidierit  from 
the  proud  nation  from  which  they  ?i[irung,  could  they  tamely  sit 
Sown  under  the  infliction  of  contumely  and  in.sult.  Indeed,  tlie  very 
''  npatience  which  they  show  as  to  the  misrepresentations  of  the 
bress,  pi*oveB  their  respect  for  KngLisli  opinion,  and  their  desire  for 
!#nglish  amity ;  for  there  is  never  jealousy  where  there  is  not  strong 
^ard. 

"  To  the  nuignaninioiis  spirits  of  both  countries  must  we  trust  to 

nrry  such  a  natural  alliance  of  atfection  into  full  effect.     To  pens 

oore  jMiwerful  than  mine  I  leave  the  nohh;  task  of  promoting  the 

ftuse  of  national  amity.     To  the  intelligent  and  enlightened  of  my 

rn  country,  I  oddre.ss  my  parting  voic^,  entreating  them  to  show 

rtbemseives  superior  to  the  petty  attacks  of  the  ignorant  and  the  worth- 

|less,  and  still  to  look  with  a  dis]>assionate  and  philosophic  eye  to  the 

fjuoral  chai-actcrof  England,  as  the  intellectual  source  of^our  own  rising 

[grcatne^B;  while  I  a]>peal  to  every  generous-minded  Englishman  from 

the  slanders  which  disgrace  the  press,  insult  the  underslaiuling,  and 

belie  the  magnanimity  of  his  country :  and  I  invite  him  to  look  to 

Aniericuu  as  to  a  kindred  nation,  worthy  of  its  origin ;  giving,  in  the 

healthy  vigour  of  its  growth,  the  best  of  comments  on  its  parent  stock ; 

and   reflecting,  in  tlie  dawning  brightness  of  its  fame,    the   moral 

effulgence  of  British  glory. 

'*  /  am  »ure,  too,  that  such  iippeal  will  not  be  made  in  vain.  Indeed 
I J  have  noticed,  for  some  time  paitt,  an  essential  change  in  English  sen- 
I  liment  with  regard  to  Ameiica.    In  Parliament,  that  fountaiu-head  of 
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public  opinion,  there  seems  to  be  nn  emulation,  on  botli  »t6cs  of  the 
House,  in  holding  the  langaage  of  courtesy  nnd  friendship.  The  same 
spirit  is  daily  becoming  more  and  more  prevalent  in  good  socirty. 
Tlierc  is  u  growing  curiosity  concerning  my  country ;  a  craving  dciirt 
for  correct  information,  that  cannot  fail  to  lead  to  a  farourable  under- 
utauding.  Tlic  scoffer,  I  trust,  lias  had  his  day;  the  time  of  tlic 
slanderer  is  gone  by.  'I'he  rihalil  joke^  the  stale  commonplaces,  which 
have  Fo  long  pas.«ed  current  when  America  was  tlic  thenie,  nre  now 
banished  to  the  ignorant  and  the  vulgar,  or  only  perpetuated  by  tlw 
hireling  scribblers  and  traditioual  jestera  of  the  press.  The  iatemgeut 
and  high-niiindod  now  i)ride  themselves  upon  making  America  a  sludv." 
—  vol.  ii.  p.  396 — ^103. 

From  the  btxly  of  tbc  work,  we  must  indulge  on 
solves  with  very  few  citations.  But  wc  cannot  resist 
the  following  exquisite  description  of  a  rainy  Sunda\'  at 
an  inn  in  a  country  town.  Jt  is  part  of  the  admirable 
legend  of "  the  Stout  Gentleman/'  of  wliich  we  will  not 
trust  oui'sclves  with  saying  one  word  more,  'llie  fui- 
lowing,  however,  is  perfect,  independent  of  its  cot 
nexions. 

"  It  Tvns  a  niiny  Sunday,  in  the  gloomy  month  of  November.  I 
had  been  il^'tained,  in  the  course  of  a  journey,  by  a  slight  todiaposition, 
from  which  I  waa  recovering  ;  but  I  was  still  feverish,  and  was  obliged 
to  keep  within  doors  all  day,  in  nn  inn  of  the  small  town  of  Derby. 
A  wet  Sunday  in  a  country  inn!  whoever  has  had  the  hick  to  ex- 
perience one  can  alone  judge  of  my  situation.  The  rain  ])altenMi 
Against  the  casements;  the  bells  tolled  for  church  with  a  melancholy 
Hound.  1  went  to  the  windows  in  quest  of  something  to  amnw*  the 
eye  ;  hut  it  seemed  as  if  I  had  been  placed  completely  out  of  the  reach 
of  all  auuiKement.  Tlie  windows  of  my  bed-room  looked  out  among 
tiled  roofs  and  stacks  of  chimneys,  while  those  of  my  sitting-room 
couiuianded  a  full  view  of  the  stable-yard.  I  knuw-  of  nothing  more 
cnlruhtted  to  tnnke  n  man  sick  of  thifi  world  than  a  stable-yard  on  a 
rainy  diiy.  The  place  was  littered  with  wet  straw  that  had  Iweii 
kicked  about  by  travellers  and  stablc-bnys.  In  one  corner  was  a 
stagnant  pool  of  water,  suiTounding  an  island  of  muck.  There  were 
several  half-drowned  fowls  cntwded  together  under  a  cart,  among 
which  was  a  miserable,  crest-fallen  cock,  drenched  nut  of  all  life  and 
spirit ;  his  drooping  tail  matted,  as  it  were,  into  a  single  feather,  along 
which  the  water  trickled  from  his  back.  Near  the  cart  was  a  half- 
dozing  cow,  chewing  the  cud,  and  stanrling  patiently  to  be  rained  on, 
with  wi-eaths  of  va[K>ur  rising  from  her  reeking  hide,  A  wall-eyed 
horsT,  tired  of  the  loneliness  of  the  stable,  was  poking  his  spectral 
hf'nd  out  of  a  window,  with  the  rain  dripping  on  it  fi*om  the  eaves. 
An  unhappy  cur,  chained  to  a  dog-hou^c  hard  by,  uttered  something 
every  nffw  and  then,  lietwr-en  n  bark  and  a  yulp.  A  drub  of  a  kitchen 
wench  tramped  backwards  and  fonvards  through  the  yard  in  [aUtcn^ 
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looking  as  sulky  as  the  weather  itself.  Every  thing,  in  short,  waa 
comfortless  and  forlorn  —  excepting  n  crew  of  hard-drinking  docks, 
assembled,  like  boon  companions,  round  a  puddle,  and  making  a  riotous 
noii^e  over  tlieir  li(|uor. 

*•  I  sftuntcred  to  the  window  and  stood  gazing  at  the  people,  picking 
tlitfir  way  to  church,  with  petticoats  lioisted  mid-k'{»^  high,  and  dripping 
umbrellas.  The  bells  censed  to  toll,  and  the  gtrcela  became  silent.  I 
then  amused  myself  with  watching   the  daughters  of  a  tradesman 

Eoppo^ile ;  who,  being  confincil  to  the  house  fur  fear  of  wetting  their 
'Bunday  ftnery,  played  offtheir  channs  at  the  front  windowR,  to  fascinate 
Jie  chance  tenants  of  the  inn.  They  at  length  were  summoned  away 
by  a  vigilant  vinegar-faced  mother,  and  I  had  nothing  further  from 
without  to  amuse  me. 

'*  The  day  continued  lowering  and  gloomy.  The  slovenly,  ragged, 
onpy  clouds,  drifted  heavily  along.  There  was  no  variety  even  in 
lie  rain  ;  it  wiis  one  dull,  continued,  monotonous  patter— patter  — 
'patter,  excepting  that  now  and  then  1  was  enlivened  by  tlie  idea  of  a 
brisk  shower,  from  the  rattling  of  the  drops  upon  a  passing  umbrella. 
It  was  quite  refreshing  (if  I  may  be  allowed  a  hackneyed  phrawe  of 
the  day)  when,  in  tbe  course  of  the  morning,  a  horn  blew,  and  a  stage 
coach  whirled  througli  the  street,  with  outside  passengers  stuck  all 
over  it,  cowering  under  cotton  umbrellas,  and  seethed  together,  and 
reeking  with  the  steams  of  wet  box-coata  and  upper  Benjamins.  The 
sound  brought  out  from  theiv  Iiirking-plnces  a  crew  of  vagabond  boys, 
and  vagabond  dogs,  and  the  carroty- headed  hostler,  and  that  non- 
deM:ript  animal  yeleped  Boots,  and  all  the  other  vagabond  race  that 
infeet  the  purlieus  of  an  inn;  but  the  bustle  wa?  transient.  The  coach 
iLgain  whirled  on  its  W'ay ;  and  boy  and  dog,  and  hostler  and  I}iH>tM,  all 
shmk  back  again  to  their  boles.  The  street  again  became  silent,  and 
the  rain  continued  to  rain  on. 
^m  "  The  evening  gradually  wore  away.  The  travellers  read  the  papers 
^V.two  or  three  times  over.  Some  drew  round  the  fire,  and  told  long 
«toric8  about  their  horses  about  their  adventures,  their  overturns,  iin<l 
breakings-down.  They  discussed  the  credits  of  different  Diercliunls 
and  different  inns ;  and  the  two  wags  told  several  choice  anecdotes  of 
]treity  chambermaids,  and  kind  landladies.  All  this  passed  as  they 
were  ijuietly  taking  what  they  raited  their  night -caps,  that  is  to  stiy, 
strong  glasses  of  brandy  and  water  and  sugar,  or  some  otber  mixture  of 
the  kind  ;  after  which,  they  one  after  another  rang  for  "Biwis"  and 
^H  tbc  chambermaid,  and  walked  off  to  bed,  in  old  shoes,  cut  down  iuto 
^■jnarvelloufily  uncomfortable  slippers. 

^K  "  There  was  only  one  man  left ;  a  short-legged,  long-bodied,  plethoric 
^Hiellow,  with  a  very  large  sandy  head.  He  sat  by  himself  with  a  ghiss 
^^of  port  wine  negus,  and  a  spoon ;  sipping  and  stirring,  and  meditating 
and  sipping,  until  nothing  was  left  but  the  spoon.  He  gradually  fell 
flfileep  bolt  upright  in  his  chair,  with  the  empty  glass  standing  before 
liim ;  and  the  candle  seemed  to  fall  asleep  tool  for  the  wick  grew  long, 
[.and  black,  and  cnblmged  iit  the  end,  and  dimmed  the  little  tight  that 
iTcraained  in  the  chamber.  Tlie  gloom  that  now  prevailed  was  ctintagioiis. 
[Around  hung  the  shapeless,  and  almost  spectral  box-couts  of  deported 
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travellers,  long  since  buried  in  deep  sleep.  1  oal/hcaril  the  ticking  .-f 
the  clock,  with  the  deep-drawn  brealliinp's  of  the  sleeping  luper.  ud 
the  drippings  of  the  rain,  drop — drop — drop,  from  the  cavea  of  tht 
houfte."  —  vol.  i.  p.  112—130. 

Tlie  whole  description  of  the  Lady  Lillycrait  is  wjuaily 
good  in  its  way;  but  we  can  only  make  room  for  the 
|>ortraits  of  Iter  canine  attendants.  ^H 

"  She  has  brought  two  dogs  with  her  als*>,  out  of  a  number  at\ia^^ 
which  site  inaintnint^  lU  home.  On&  i^  a  fat  spuiiiol,  ciUted  Zephvr  — 
though  heaven  <lefend  me  from  such  a  zephyr!  He  is  fed  out  of  all 
shape  and  comfort ;  his  eyes  arc  nearly  strained  out  uf  hie  bead;  Iw 
wheezes  with  corpulency,  and  cannot  walk  without  great  difficiiUj. 
The  other  is  a  little,  oUl,  grcy-iuuzzled  curmudgeon,  with  an  nnhuftpv 
rye,  that  kindles  like  a  coal  if  you  only  look  at  him  ;  his  nose  turns 
up  ;  his  mouth  is  drawn  into  wrinkles,  bo  as  to  show  hi;*  teeth ;  in  »)u>tl, 
he  has  altogether  the  look  of  a  dog  far  gone  in  misaiilhropy,  tuA 
totally  sick  of  the  worM,  When  he  walks,  he  ha?»  hii  tail  curliM  v\t 
80  tight  that  it  seems  tu  lift  his  hind  feetfrom  the  ground:  and  hesel* 
tlom  makes  use  of  more  than  three  legs  at  a  time,  keeping  the  othur 
drawn  up  as  a  reserve.     This  hut  wretch  is  called  Beauty. 

**Thci»e  dogs  arc  full  of  elegant  ailments  unknown  to  vulgar  dag«; 
and  are  petted  and  nursed  by  Lady  Lillyeraft  with  the  tcndcregt  kind- 
ness. They  have  cushions  for  Iheir  eipresia  use,  on  which  thry  lifl 
before  the  Hrc,  and  yet  arc  apt  to  shiver  and  moHU  if  there  is  the  leai* 
ilraught  of  air.  When  any  one  enters  the  rcKim,  they  make  a  most 
tyrannical  lurking  that  is  absolutely  deafening.  They  are  inssoleal  to 
all  the  other  dogs  of  the  establishment.  There  is  a  noble  stag-hound, 
a  groat  favotirite  of  the  -iiiuirc.'s,  who  is  a  privileged  visitor  to  th<> 
(tarlour ;  but  the  moment  he  make:*  his  appearance,  Ihede  intruders 
ily  lit  him  with  furious  rage  ;  and  I  have  ailmirt^l  the  sovereign  in- 
ilifferencc  and  contempt  with  which  he  seems  to  look  down  upon  his 
puny  assailants.  When  her  ludyahip  tlrivea  out,  these  dogs  are  gene- 
rally carried  with  her  to  take  the  air ;  when  they  look  out  of  earh 
window  of  the  carriage,  and  bark  at  all  vulgar  pedestrian  dogs." 
—  vol.  i.  p.  75 — ^77.  ^^ 

We  shall  venture  on  but  one  extract  more — and  ^™ 
shull  be  a  speeitnen  of  the  author's  more  pensive  vein. 
It  is  from  the  chapter  of"  Family  Kcliqucs ; "  and  affords, 
especially  in  the  Inttcr  part,  another  strikln*?  instance  of 
the  pathetic  melody  of  his  style.  The  introductory  part 
is  also  a  good  specimen  of  his  sedulous,  and  not  nlto- 
j^ethcr  unsuccessful  imitation  of  the  inimitable  dictio^^ 
and  colloquial  graces  of  Addison.  |H 

"  The  place,  however,  which  abounds  most  with  mementos  of  past 
limes,  is  the  picture  gallery;  and  there  is  something  strangely  pleas 
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bough  melancholy,  in  coDsiilerin^  the  long  rows  of  portraits  which 
I'ompoAo  iho  geeater  part  of  the  eollectiou,  They  fiiritish  a  hind  of 
nnrrative  of  the  lives  of  the  family  worthies,  which  I  am  entthltil  to 
read  witli  the  assistanec  of  the  venerable  housekeeper,  who  Is  the 

k family  chronicler,  prompted  occasionally  by  Master  Simon.  There  19 
tfie  progress  of  a  tine  laily,  for  instance,  tlirough  a  variety  of  portraits, 
pne  represents  her  as  a  little  girl,  ^vith  a  lont;  waist  and  hoop,  holding 
ft  kitten  in  her  arms  ftnd  ogling  the  spectator  out  of  the  corners  oF  her 
eyes  Hs  if  sbu  euiild  not  turn  her  head.  In  another  we  find  her  in  the 
freshness  of  youtlifiil  beauty,  when  she  waa  a  celebrated  belle,  and 
so  hanl-hearu-d  ns  to  ciiuati  several  unfortunate  gentlemen  to  run 
de5pcj*ate  and  write  bad  poetry.  In  another  she  is  depicted  as  11 
lilately  dame,  in  tlie  imiturity  of  her  cliarms  ;  next  to  tlin  portrait  of 
her  husbanfl,  a  gallant  colonel  in  full-bottomed  wig  and  gold-laced  hat, 
who  was  killed  ;ibroad  ;  and,  finally,  her  monument  is  in  the  church, 
the  spire  of  which  may  be  :*cen  from  the  win«luw,  where  her  effigy  is 
carve*!  in  marble,  and  represents  her  as  &  venerable  dame  of  sevouiy- 
six. — There  i»one  group  that  particularly  interested  nie.  It  consisted 
of  four  sisters  of  nearly  tlic  souie  age,  who  flourighctl  about  a  century 
since,  and,  if  I  may  judge  from  their  portraits,  were  extremely  beau- 

Bful.  I  can  imagine  what  a  scene  of  gaiety  and  romance  lhi(*  vUl 
an^iun  must  have  been,  when  they  were  in  the  hey-day  of  their 
charm.s  ;  when  they  passed  like  beautiful  visions  through  its  lialls, 
or  stepped  daintily  to  music  in  the  revels  and  dances  of  the  cedar 
gallery ;  or  printeil,  with  delicate  feet,  the  velvet  verdure  of  these 
liiwnis"  &i'. 

*•  When  I  look  nl  these  t'tiint  records  of  gallantry  and  tenderncRH  ; 

^^when  I  contemphite  the  fading  portraits  of  these  benutifnl  g\rh,  and 

^Kihink  that  they  have  long  since  blnnmrnl,  reigned,  grown  old,  died,  and 

^^M$>cd  aw.iy,  and  with  them  all  their  graces,  their  triumphs,  their 

rivalrie:^,  their  ailmirem ;  the  whole  empire  of  love  ami   pleasure  in 

which  they  ruled — *all  dead,  all  buried,  all  forgotten,' — I  Und  a  cloud 

of  melancholy  stealing  over  the  present  gaieties  around  mc.     I  waa 

gazing,  in  a  muning  mood,  this  very  morning,  at  the  portrait  of  the 

lady  whose  husband  was  killed  abroad,  when  the  fair  Julia  entered  the 

gallery,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  captain.     The  sun  fhone  through 

the  i-ow  of  windows  on  her  lis  she   parsed  along,  and  she  seemed   la 

beam  out  each  time  into  brightness,  and  relapse  again  into  shade,  until 

the  door  at  the  Inittum  of  the  gallery  finally  closed  after  her.     I  felt  & 

sadness  of  heart  at  the  idea,  that  this  was  an  emblem  of  her  lot ;  a  few 

more  years  of  sunshine  and  shade,  and  all  this  life,  and  loveliness,  and 

enjoyment,  will  have  ceased,  and  nothing  be  left  to  commemorate  thia 

beautiful  being  but  one  more  |><.'rislniblc  portrait ;  to  awaken,  perhaps, 

the  trite  sjxxulations  of  some  future  loiterer,  like  myself,  when  I  also 

and  rny  scribblings  shall  have  lived  through  our  brief  existence  and 

■^ecn  forgotten." — vol.  i.  p.  64,  65. 

We  can  sL'arccly  ufTord  fooin  even  to  alliule  to  the 
rest  of  this  elenjunt  ini.sct'lUmy.  "  Kt'iKly-Tiioney  Jnck" 
is  admirable  throughout— and  the  old   General  very 
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good.     The  lovers  are,  as  usual,  the  most  insipid.     Tbe 
Gypsies  are  sketched  with  great  elegance  as  well  as 
spirit — and  Master  Simon  is  quite  delightful,  in  all  the 
varieties  of  his  ever  versatile  character.     Perhaps  the 
most  pleasing  thing  about  all  these  personages,  is  the 
perfect  innocence  and  singleness  of  purpose  which  seems 
to  belong  to  them — and  which,  even  when  it  raises  a 
gentle  smile  at  their  expense,  breathes  over  the  whole 
scene  they  inhabit  an  air  of  attraction  and  respect — 
like  that  which  reigns  in  the  De  Coverley  pictures  of 
Addison.     Of  the  exotic  Tales  which  serve  to  fill  up  the 
volumes,  that  of"I)olph  Heyliger"is  incomparably  the 
best — and  is  more  characteristic,  perhaps,  both  of  the 
author's  turn  of  imagination  and  cast  of  humour,  than 
any  thing  else  in  the  work.     "  The  Student  of  Sala- 
manca "  is  too  long ;  and  deals  rather  largely  in  the  com- 
monplaces of  romantic  adventure : — while  "  Annette  de 
la  Barbe,"  though  pretty  and  pathetic  in  some  passages, 
is,  on  the  whole,  r^Xh^r  fade  and  finical — and  too  much 
in  the  style  of  the  sentimental  afterpieces  which  we  have 
lately  borrowed  from  the  Parisian  theatres. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  very  sorry  to  receive  Mr. 
Crayon's  farewell — and  we  return  it  with  the  utmost 
cordiality.  AVe  thank  him  most  sincerely,  for  the  plea- 
sure he  has  given  us — for  the  kindness  he  has  shown  to 
our  country — and  for  the  lessons  he  has  taught,  both 
here  and  in  his  native  land,  of  good  taste,  goo3  nature, 
and  national  liberality.  AVe  hope  he  will  come  back 
among  us  soon — and  remember  us  while  he  is  away; 
and  can  assure  him,  that  he  is  in  no  danger  of  being 
speedily  forgotten. 
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(April,  1807.) 

Portraiture  of  Quakerism^  as  taken  from  a  View  of  the  Moral 
Edttctttiojiy  Ihscipline,  Peculiar  Customs,  Reiigiom  PrinctpleSf 
Political  and  Civil  £co?tomi/,  and  Character^  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  By  Thomas  Ci-akkson,  M.  A.  Author  oi*  several 
Eseays  on  the  subject  of  the  Slave  Trade  8ro,  3  vols. 
London;   1806. 

This,  we  think,  is  a  book  peculiarly  fitted  for  reviewing: 
For  it  contains  many  things  which  most  people  will  have 
some  curiosity  to  hear  about;  and  is  at  the  same  time 
80  intolerably  dull  and  tedious,  that  no  vohiiitury  reader 

Eiuld  possibly  get  through  with  it. 
Tlie  author,  whose  meritorious  exertions  for  the  abo- 
tion  of  the  slave  trade  brought  him  into  public  notice  a 
l^ieat  many  years  ago,  was  recunnneuded  l)y  tlii.s  circum- 
stance to  the  favour  and  the  confidence  of  the  Quakers, 
who  had  long  been  utiiiuiinous  in  that  good  cause ;  and 
was  led  to  such  an  extensive  and  cordial  intercourse 
with  them  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  that  he  came  at 
last  to  have  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  their  t^inets 
and  li\4ng  manners  than  any  other  person  out  of  the 

•society  could  easily  obtain.  The  etfect  of  this  knowledge 
has  evidently  been  to  excite  in  him  sucii  an  affection 
and  esteem  for  those  worthy  sectaries,  as  we  tliink  can 

•scarcely  fail  to  issue  in  his  public  conversion  ;  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  has  produced  a  moix;  minute  exposition, 
and  a  more  elaborate  defence  of  their  doctrines  and 
practices,  than  has  recently  been  dra^vn  from  any  of  their 
own  body. 

fcThe  book,  which  is  full  of  repetitions  and  plagiarisms, 
s  distributed  into  a  number  of  needless  sections,  arrangetl 
in  a  most  unnatural  and  inconvenient  order.     All  that 
any  body  can  want  to  know  about  the  Quakers,  miglit 
evidently  have  been  told,  either  under  the  head  of  their 
[Doctrinal  tenets,  or  of  their  peculiar  Practices;   but 
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Mr.  Chirkson,  with  a  certain  elaborate  infelicity  of  me 
thoil,  chooses  to  discuss  the  merits  of  this  society  iinfler 
the  several  titles,  ol'  their  inonil  education — their  dis- 
cipline— their  peculiar  customs — their  religion — theit 
great  tenets  — and  their  chHi-acter;  and  not  finding  eveaj 
this  ample  distribution  sullieiciit  to  include  all  he  had  to] 
say  on  the  subject,  he  (ills  a  8Up])lemental  half-volume 
with  repetitions  and  trifles,  under  the  humiliating  iian* 
of  misLellaneous  piirticuhvrs. 

Quakerism  had  certainly  undergone  a  considorablfl 
change  in  the  (pialitv  aiid  spirit  of  its  votaries,  from  the 
time  when  George  I'ox  went  about  pronouncing  woea 
against  cities,  attacking  priests  in  their  pulpits,  and  esl 
horting  justices  of  the  peace  to  do  justice,  to  the  timf 
when  such  men  ua  IVnn  and  liurclay  came  into  thfl 
society  "by  convincement,"  and  published  duch  viudi^ 
cations  of  its  doctrine,  as  few  of  its  opjxjneJits  have 
found  it  convenient  to  answer.  The  cliange  since  their 
time  appeal's  to  have  been  much  less  considerable.  The 
greater  part  of  tliese  volumes  niay  be  considered,  indeed, 
as  a  wilful  deterioration  of  Barclay's  Apology ;  and 
it  is  only  where  he  treats  of  the  p!'ivatc  manners  and 
actual  opinions  of  the  motlern  Quakers,  that  Mr,  Clark-^. 
son  communicates  any  thing  which  a  curious  reade^H 
might  not  have  learnt  fix>ni  that  celel)rate<l  production. 
The  laudatory  and  argumentative  tone  which  he  main-^^ 
tains  throughout,  gives  an  air  of  partiality  to  his  stat«^^ 
nients  whicli  naturally  diminishes  our  reliance  on  tbeir 
accuracy :  and  as  the  argument  is  often  extremely  bad, 
and  the  praise  apparently  unmerited,  we  are  rather  in* 
clined  to  think  that  iiis  work  will  make  a  less  powerful 
impression  in  favour  of  the  ''  frirnds,"  than  might  have 
been  eflTected  by  a  more  modei'ate  advocate.  With  many 
praiseworthy  maxims  and  principles  f<»r  their  moral  con- 
duct, the  Quakers,  we  think,  have  but  little  to  say  for 
most  of  their  peculiar  practices  ;  and  make  a  much  better 
figure  whi-n  defending  their  th<.'ological  mysteries,  tlnm 
when  vindicating  the  usages  by  which  they  are  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  people  in  the  ordinary  intercourse 
of  life.     It  will  be  more  convenient,  however,  to  stat 
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He  enters  upon  his  tji.sk  with  such  a  wretched  display 
f  false  eloquence,  that  we  were  very  near  throwing* 
away  the  book.  <_>ur  readers  will  scarcely  accuse  us  of 
impatience,  when  we  inform  them  tliat  tlie  dlssi'rtation 
on  the  moral  education  of  the  Quakers  begins  with  the 
following  sentence ;  — 

**  When  the  hlonmiiig  spring  sheAa  abroiul  its  benign  influence,  man 
feela  it  er|ually  with  tbt.*  re»l  uf  created  uuture.  The  bluoU  circulates 
more  fn'ply,  luul  a  ninv  niiTt^nt  of  life  swrns  to  be  diirusod  in  his 
veins.  Tho  ngetl  man  is  enlivened,  ami  the  sick  man  feels  himself 
refreshed.  Good  spirits  and  cheerful  countenances  succeed.  Hut  as 
the  year  chunges  in  it^  Beasons,  and  rolls  round  to  it£  eud,  tlie  tidu 
seems  to  slacken,  and  the  current  of  feeling  tu  return  to  its  furincr 
rvel." — vol.i.  p.  13, 


This  may  serve,  once  for  all,  as  n  specimen  of  Mr. 
Clarkson's  taste  and  powers  in  tine  writing,  and  as  an 
apology  for  our  abstaining,  in  our  charity,  from  making 
any  furtlier  observations  on  his  style.  Under  the  liead 
of  moral  eduention,  we  are  iiiforitied  (hut  the  *juakcrs 
discourage,  and  strictly  pi*oliibit  in  tlieir  youth,  all  games 
of  chance,  music,  dancing,  novel  reading,  field  sports  of 
every  description,  and,  in  general^  the  use  of  idle  words 
iind  unprofitable  converstition.  The  motives  of  these 
everal  prohibitions  are  discussed  in  separate  chapters 
f  extreme  dulncss  and  [►rolixity.  It  is  necessary,  liow- 
ever,  in  order  to  come  to  a  right  understanding  ^nth 
tl»ose  austere  persons  and  their  apologist,  to  enter  a  little 

to  the  discussion. 

The  basis  of  the  Quaker  morality  seems  evidently  to 
be,  that  gaiety  and  merriment  ouglit,  upon  all  occasions, 
to  be  discouraged  ;  that  everything  which  tends  merely 
to  exhihn'ation  or  enjoyment,  l)iis  in  it  a  taint  of  crimi- 
nality ;  and  that  one  of  the  cliit'f  duties  of  man  is  to  I>e 
always  serious  and  solemn,  and  constantly  occupied, 
either  with  his  worldly  pntspeHty,  or  liis  eternal  welfare. 
If  it  were  not  for  tiie  attention  which  is  thus  permitted 

theaccimiulation  of  wealth,  the  Quakei's  would  scarcely 
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be  distinguishable  from  the  other  gloomy  sectaries,  who 
maintain,  that  man  was  put  into  this  world  for  no  other 
purpose,  but  to  mortify  himself  into  a  proper  eonditic 
for  the  next;  — that  all  our  feelings  of  ridicule  and  sc 
ciality,  and  all  the  spring  and  gaiety  of  the  aniraal  spirits 
of  youth,  were  given  us  only  for  our  temptation  j  and 
thatf  considering  the  shortness  of  this  liie,  and  the  risk 
he  runs  of  damnation  after  it,  man  ought  evidently  to^H 
pass  his  days  in  dejection  and  terror,  and  to  shut  hii^^ 
heart  to  every  pleasurable  emotion  which  this  tnmsitoiy 
fioene  might  hold  out  to  the  unthinking.  The  funda- 
nientiil  foHy  of  these  ascetic  mnxinis  has  prevented  the 
Quakers  from  adoj)ting  them  in  their  full  extent ;  but 
all  the  peculijirities  of  their  maTUiers  may  evidently  be 
referred  to  this  source;  and  the  qualifications  and  ex-^ 
ceptions  under  which  thry  maintain  the  duty  of  abstain^ 
ing  from  enjoyment,  serve  onlv,  in  most  instances, 
bring  upon  their  reasonings  tlie  additional  charge 
inconsistency. 

Their  objection  to  cards,   dice,   wagers,  horse-races 
&c.  is  said  to  be,  first,  th;it  they  may  lead  to  a  spirit 
gaming,  which  leads,  again,  to  obvious  unhappiness  and 
immorality  ;  but  chieily,  that  they  arc  sources  of  amuse-^ 
ment  unworthy  of  a  soImm*  (Christian,  and  tend,  by  pro 
ducing   an    unn'a,s<jnable    excitement,    to   disturb   tiiut 
tranquillity  and  equanimity  which  they  look  u[>on 
essential  to  moral  virtue. 

"  They  believe,"  says  Mr.  Clm'kson,  "that  stillness  and  quietne 
both  of  spirit  and  of  body,  are  neoosfidry,  as  far  as  they  can  be  obtained. 
Hcnue,  Qujiker  chllditn  are  rtibukecl  for  all  cxpreRRions  oi"  anger,  as 
tendiajf  lo  raise  Ihoso  feelings  which  ought  to  be  8uppretfi«ed:  a  niisinj" 
even  of  the  voice  beyond  due  bounds,  is  diBcouraged  a^  leading  to  th 
dititurhuncc  of  their  minds.     They  are  taught  to  rise  in  the  moniinj 
in  quietness  ;  to  go  about  their  ordinary  occupation  with  quictncssj 
and  to  retire  in  quietness  to  tlteir  beds.'* 

Now  this,  wc  think,  is  a  very  miserable  picture.    Thi 
great  curse  of  life,  we  believe,  Iti  a]]  conditinnp  above  the" 
lowest,  is  its  excessive  stillness  and  quietness,  and  the 
want  of  interest  and  excitement  which  it  affords :  and 
thougli  we  certainly  do  not  approve  of  cards  and  wager 
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the  best  cxhilarators  of  the  spirits,  we  cannot  ix)saibly 
concur  in  the  principle  upon  which  they  are  rejected  with 
such  abhorrence  by  this  rigid  society.  A  remark  wliich 
^Jdr.  Ciarkson  himself  makes  afterwards,  might  have 
^Ded  him  to  doubt  of  the  soundness  of  their  petrifying 
Hprinci])Ies. 

^"  *'  It  Iws  often  bfcn  observcti,"  he  saj's,  "  that  a  Quaker  Botf  has  an 
unnatural  Rppeurunee.  The  idea  bus  arisen  from  his  dress  and  his 
sodttleneea,  wliieh,  taken  together,  have  produced  an  appearance  of  age 
abo%'e  the  youth  in  liis  coiintenaJice.  1  have  often  Ijeen  surprised  to 
hear  young  Quakers  talk  of  the  fully  and  vanity  of  pursultjj  in  which 
persons,  older  than  themselves,  wore  then  emburking  in  ]iiir.«uit  of 
ileasure,'*  &c. 

We  fet'l  no  admiration,  wg  will  confess,  for  prodigies 
this  description  ;  imd  think  that  the  world  is  hut  little 
indebted  to  those  mondists,  who,  in  their  efforts  to  ame- 
liorate our  condition,  begin  with  constraining  tlie  volatile 
spirit  of  childhood  into  sedateness,  and  extinguishing 
the  happy  carelessness  and  animation  of  youth,  by 
lessons  of  eternal  quietness. 

I  The  next  chapter  is  against  music ;  and  is,  as  might 
be  expected,  one  of  the  most  a}>sunl  and  extravagant 
of  the  whole.  This  is  Mr.  Ciarkson 's  atixtcment  of  the 
Quaker  reasoning  against  this  delightful  art, 

"Providence  gave  originally  to  man  a  beautiful  ami  a  perfect  world. 
Ic  filled  it  with  things  necessary,  and  things  delijrhlful:  and  yet  man 
has  often  turned  tliesc  from  tlieir  true  and  uriffiiial  design.  The  very 
wood  on  the  snriacc  of  tlio  cnrth  he  hns  cut  down,  and  the  very  ston« 
and  metal  in  its  bowel.'*  he  has  hewn  and  cast,  and  converted  into  a 
graven  initige,  and  worshippwl  in  the  place  of  his  beneficent  Creator. 
The  food  which  has  been  given  him  for  his  nourishment,  he  has  fi-e- 
quently  convorte<l  by  liis  intemperance  into  the  means  of  injuring  bis 
health.  The  wine,  that  was  designed  to  make  his  heart  glad,  on 
reji£onable  and  necessary  oeca^tions,  he  hai^  used  often  to  the  stupefac- 
tion of  his  senses,  and  the  <Iegrndalion  of  his  moral  character,  llifi 
very  raiment,  which  has  been  afforded  him  for  his  body,  ho  haa  abused 
ohso,  so  that  it  has  frequently  become  a  source  for  the  excitement  of 
1^8  pride. 

"  Ju8t  so  it  has  been,  and  so  it  is,  with  Music,  nt  the  present  day." 

We  do  not  think  we  ever  bcfoi*e  met  ^^'ith  an  argument 

^o  unskilfully,  or  rather  so  preposterously  put :  Since,  if 

it  follows,  from  theae  preinisej^y  that  nuisic  ought  to  be 

entirely  rejected  and  avoided,  it  raust  follow  also,  that  we 
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shouUi  go  naked,  and  neither  eat  nor  dnuk  I  and  as  to 
the  arfrunients  that  follow  against  the  cultivation  of 
music,  because  there  aiv  some  obscene  and  some  bacch*- 
iialiaii  songs,  wliich  it  wotdd  be  unproper  for  young 
persons  to  learn,  they  are  obviously  capable  of  being 
used,  with  exactly  the  same  force,  against  their  lenm 
ing  to  read,  because  there  are  immoral  and  heretical 
books,  which  may  possibly  fall  into  tlnr-ir  hands.  The 
most  authentic  and  sincere  reason,  however,  we  he- 
lieve,  is  one  which  rests  iuuncdiately  \i\yon  the  ge* 
ueral  ascetic  principle  to  which  we  have  already  mailc 
reference,  viz.  tliat  "  music  tends  to  self-tjratijjctitiony 
which  is  not  allowable  in  the  Christian  system.'*  Now, 
as  this  same  self-denying  principle  is  reidly  at  the  bottom 
of  most  of  the  C^uaker  proliil)itions,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  consider,  in  a  few  words,  how  far  it  can  be  reconciled 
to  reason  or  morality. 

All  men,  we  humbly  conceive,  are  under  the  necessity 
of  |)ursuing  their  own  liappiness;  and  cannot  even  be 
conceived  as  ever  |)ursuing  any  thing  else.  The  only 
difference  between  the  sensualist  and  the  ascetic  is,  that 
the  former  pursues  an  immediate,  and  the  otlier  a  re- 
mote happiness;  or,  that  tlie  one  pursues  an  intellectual, 
and  the  other  a  bodily  gratification.  The  penitent  who 
passes  his  days  in  mortiiication,  does  so  unquestionably 
from  the  love  of  enjoyment ;  either  because  he  thinks 
this  the  snivst  way  to  attain  eternal  happines.<  in  a  future 
world,  or  because  he  finds  the  admiration  of  mankind 
a  sufficient  compensation,  even  in  this  life,  for  the  hard- 
ships by  which  he  extorts  it.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  self-gratitication,  s<^»  \\\.v  fi-om  being  an  unlawfid 
object  of  pursuit,  is  necessarily  the  only  object  which  a 
rational  being  can  be  conceived  to  pursue;  and  conse- 
(juently,  that  to  argue  against  any  practice,  merely  that 
it  is  attended  with  enjoyment,  is  to  give  it  a  recom- 
mendation which  must  operate  in  it«  favour,  in  the  fin»t 
instiince  at  leasts  even  with  fli<'  most  rigid  mondist. 
The  only  sound  i»r  eonsislent  form  of  the  argument,  in 
short,  is  tliat  which  was  manfully  adopted  by  the  mor- 
tified hermit H.  of  the  early  ages;  but  is  expi-essly  dis* 
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cluimcd  for  the  tjuukcra  hj  their  present  apologist,  viz. 
that  our  well-being  in  this  Avorld  is  a  matter  of  so  very 
little  concern,  that  it  is  altogetlicr  unworthy  of  a  rea- 
sonable being  to  bestow  any  care  upon  it;  and  that  our 
chance  of  well-being  in  another  world  depends  so  much 
upon  our  anxious  endeavours  after  piety  upon  earth, 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  employ  every  moment  of  our  fleet- 
ing and  uncertain  lives,  in  meditation  and  prayer ;  and 
consecpiently  altofjethor  sinful  and  imprudent  to  indulge 

I  any  propensities  which  nitiy  interrupt  those  lioly  exer- 
^scs,  or  beget  in  us  any  interest  in  sulilunarj'  things. 
i  Tlieit  is  evidently  a  taeit  aspiration  after  this  sublime 
absurdity  in  almost  nil  the  Quaker  prohibitions;  and  wc 
strongly  suspect,  that  honest  George  Fox,  when  he  inlia- 
bited  a  Jiollow  tree  in  tlie  vale  of  Heevor,  taught  nothing 
less  to  his  disciples.  The  condemnation  of  music  and 
dancing,  aud  all  idle  speaking,  was  therefore  quite  con- 
sistent in  him ;  but  since  the  permission  of  gainful  arts, 
and  of  most  of  the  luxuries  which  wealth  can  procure, 
^bto  his  disciples,  it  is  no  longer  so  easy  to  reconcile  these 
^condemnations  either  to  reason  or  to  the  rest  of  their 
practice.  A  (Quaker  may  susi>end  all  apparent  care  of  his 
sjilvation,  and  occupy  himself  entirely  ^vith  liis  worldly 
businc^ss,  for  six  days  in  the  woelt,  like  any  other 
Christian.  It  is  even  thought  laudable  in  him  to  set  an 
example  of  diligence  and  industry  to  those  around  him; 
and  tlic  fruits  of  this  industry  he  is  by  no  means  re- 
quired to  bestow  in  relieving  the  poor,  or  for  tlie  pro- 
motion of  piety.  He  is  allowed  to  employ  it  for  self- 
gratification,  in  almost  every  way — but  the  most  social 
and  agreeable !  He  may  keep  an  excellent  table  and 
garden,  and  be  driven  ulwut  in  an  easy  cliariut  by  a 
pious  coachman,  and  two,  or  even  four,  plump  horses; 
but  his  plate  must  be  without  carving,  and  his  carriage 
and  hoi*scs  (perhaps  his  flowers  also)  of  a  dusk}^  colour. 
His  guests  may  talk  of  oxen  and  broad  cloth  as  long  as 
k*hey  think  fit;  but  wit  and  gaiety  are  entirely  pro- 
}  scribed,  and  topics  of  literature  but  rarely  allowed. 
I  His  boys  and  girls  are  bred  up  to  a  premature;  know- 
ledge of  bargaining  and  housekeeping  ;  but  when  their 
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bounding  spirits  are  struggling  in  every  limb,  they  must 
not  violate  their  sedatmmft  by  a  single  skip;  —  their 
stillness  must  not  be  disturbed  by  raising  their  voices 
beyond  their  common  pitch; — and  fhey  would  be  dis- 
oHTied,  it*  they  were  to  tune  their  innocent  voices  in  a 
hymn  to  their  great  ISenefaetor !  We  caimot  help  sttjdng, 
that  all  this  is  absurd  and  iiKlefensible.  Either  let  the 
Quakers  renounce  all  the  enjoyments  of  this  life,  or  take 
all  that  are  itmocent.  The  ymrsuit  of  wealth  surely 
holds  out  a  greater  temptation  to  immoralihr,  than  the 
study  of  music.  Let  them,  then,  either  diso^vn  those 
who  accumulate  more  than  is  neccssai^'  fur  their  !*ul> 
sistenee,  or  permit  those  who  have  leisure,  to  employ  it 
in  something  l)etter  than  money-getting.  To  allow  a 
man  to  have  a  house*  and  retinuf,  from  the  expenses  of 
which  fifty  poor  families  might  be  supported,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  interdict  a  fold  in  his  coat,  or  a  ruffle  to  his 
shirt,  oil  jiccount  of  their  costliness  and  vanity,  is  as 
ridiculous,  and  as  superstitious,  as  it  is  for  the  ChureJi 
of  Home  to  permit  one  of  her  cardinals  to  sit  down,  on 
a  meagre  day,  to  fifty  costly  and  delicious  dishes  of  fish 
and  ]iastry,  while  it  excommunicates  a  peasant  for 
breaking  through  the  holy  abstinence  with  a  moi-sel  of 
rusty  bacon.  \Vith  those  general  impressions,  we  shall 
easily  dispose  of  thtir  other  peculiarities. 

The  amusements  of  the  theatre  are  strictly  forbidden 
to  Quakers  of  every  description ;  and  this,  partly  because 
many  plays  arc  immoral,  but  chiefly  because,  on  the 
stage,  *^  men  personate  characters  that  are  not  their  own ; 
and  thus  become  altogether  sophisticated  in  their  looks, 
words,  and  actions,  whirh  is  contrary  to  the  simplicity 
and  truth  retjuired  by  (Christianity!"  We  scarcely  think 
the  Qunkci*s  will  be  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Clarkson  for  im- 
puting this  kind  of  reasoning  to  them:  And,  for  our  own 
parts,  we  would  nmch  ratliur  hear  at  once  that  the  play- 
house was  the  Devil's  drawing-room,  and  that  the  actors 
y>aintt'd  their  faces,  and  therefore  deserved  the  fate  of 
Jezebel.  As  to  the  sin  of  personating  chanicters  not  their 
own,  and  sophisticating  their  looks  and  words,  it  is  ne- 
cessanly  committed  by  every  man  who  reads  aloud  u 
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t^nif  from  the  New  TostaineTit,  or  wlio  adopts,  (mm 
the  liighest  authority,  a  dramatic  form  in  his  preaching. 
As  to  the  other  objection,  timt  thoatrical  amusements 
produce  too  high  a  degree  of  excitement  for  the  necessary 
sedateness  of  a  go<id  ChristianT  we  answer,  in  the  first 
phice,  that  wc  do  not  see  why  a  good  Christian  shouhl 
be  more  sedate  tlian  his  imioccnce  and  natural  gaiety 
may  dispose  him  to  be ;  and,  in  the  second  pkcc,  tiuit  tlie 
objection  proves  Mr.  Clark.son  to  be  laudably  igi»orant  of 
the  state  of  the  modern  drama, —  which,  we  are  credibly 
informed,  is  by  no  means  so  extremely  interesting,  as  to 
make  men  neglect  their  business  and  their  duties  to  run 
^after  it. 

Next  comes   dancing.  —  The  Quakers  prohibit  this 
^strictly;    1st,  because  it  implies  the  accompaniment  of 
music,  which  has  been  already  interdicted;  2dly,  because 

it  is  useless,  and  below  the  dignity  of  the  Christian 
'chHracter;"  3dly,  bcaiuse  it  implies  assemblies  of  idle 
persons,  which  lead  to  thoughtlessness  as  to  the  im- 
portant duties  of  life ;  4thly,"  because  it  gives  rise  to 
silly  vanity,  and  env-ying,  and  malevolence.  The  lovers 
of  dancing,  wo  think,  >vill  be  able  to  answer  those  objec- 
tions without  our  farther  assistance;  such  of  them  as  have 
not  been  already  obviated,  are  applicable,  and  are  in  fact 
ap]>lied  by  the  Quakers,  to  every  sj)ecies  of  accomplisli- 
raent.  They  are  applicable  also,  though  the  Quakers  do 
not  so  apply  them,  to  all  money-getting  occupations  in 
which  there  is  room  for  rivalry  and  cotnpetition. 

Tlie  reading  of  novels  is  next  proliibitcd,  not  so  nnich, 
Mr.  Clarkson  assures  us,  on  account  of  their  fictitious 
nature,  though  that  is  ground  enougli  for  the  abhorrence 
f  many  Quakers,  but  on  ac4*ount  of  their  general  im- 
morality, and  their  tendency  to  produce  an  undue  excite- 
ment of  mind,  a-nd  to  alienate  the  attention  from  objects 
of  serious  importance.  These  ai-e  good  reasons  against 
» the  reading  of  immoral  novels,  and  against  making  them 
>ur  sole  or  our  principal  study.  (>ther  moralists  are 
^contented  with  selecting  and  limiting  the  novels  they 
.llowtobc  read.  The  Quakers  alone  make  it  aii  abomi- 
latton  to  read  any  ;  which  is  like  prohibiting  all  use  of 
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wine  or  animal  food,  instead  of  rjcstricting  our  censtms 
to  the  excess  or  abuse  of  them. 

Last  of  all,  tbe  sports  of  the  field  are  prohibital, 
partly  on  account  of  the  animal  suffering  they  produce, 
and  partly  from  the  habits  of  idleness  and  ferocity  which 
they  are  supposed  to  generate.  This  is  Mr.  t.'larkson's 
account  of  the  matter;  but  we  shall  probably  fona  a 
more  correct  idea  of  the  true  Quaker  ])nnciple,  front 
being  told  that  George  Fox  "  considered  that  man  in 
the  fall,  or  the  apostate  man,  had  a  vision  so  indistinct 
and  vitiated,  that  he  could  not  see  tlie  animals  of  the 
creation  as  he  outjht ;  but  tliat  the  man  who  was  re- 
stoivd,  or  the  spiritual  Christian,  lind  a  new  and  clear 
diaeernmtnt  concerning  them,  which  would  oblige  hira 
to  consider  and  treat  them  in  a  proper  manner."  The 
Quakers,  however,  allow  tlie  netting  of  animals  for  food; 
and  cannot  well  object  thei'tifore  to  shooting  them,  pro- 
vided it  l)c  done  for  the  same  economical  pur{>ose, 
and  not  for  self-gmtification,  —  at  least  in  the  act  of 
killing.  • 

Mr.  Clarkson  proceeds  next  to  discuss  the  discipline, 
as  lie  calls  it,  or  intorior  government  of  the  Quaker 
society ;  but  we  think  it  more  natural  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  what  he  announces  as  their  peculiar 
customs,  Avhich,  for  imy  thing  we  see,  might  jill  have 
been  classed  among  the  pi-ohibitions  which  constitute 
their  moral  education. 

The  first  is,  the  peculiarity  of  their  dress.  The 
original  rule,  he  says,  was  only  tiiat  it  should  be  plain 
and  cheap.  He  viudicatcs  George  Fox,  we  think,  very 
succcissfully,  from  the  charge  of  having  gone  about  in  a 
leathern  doublcl  ;  and  maintains,  that  the  present  dress 
of  the  Quakers  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  common 
dix'ss  of  grave  and  sober  pei'sons  of  the  middling  i-ank 
at  the  first  institution  of  the  society;  and  that  they  have 
retained  it,  not  out  of  any  superstitious  opinion  of  its  sanc- 
tity, but  because  thcv  tlmu^^ht  it  would  indicate  a  frivo- 
lous  vanity  to  change  it,  unless  for  some  reason  of  conve- 
nience. We  shoultf  have  thought  it  convenience  enoujrh 
to  avoid  singularity  and  misconstruction  of  motives. 
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;|)t  that  the  men  now  wear  loops  to  their  hata^  and  that 
the  women  have  in  a  great  measure  given  up  their  black 
hoods  and  green  aprons,  their  cotitnmc  is  believed  to  Ije 
iibiiost  exactly  the  same  as  it  was  two  hundre<l  years  ago. 
They  have  a  similar  rule  as  to  their  furniture;  which, 
though  sometimes  elegimtand  costly,  is  uniformly  plain, 
and  free  Irom  glare  or  ostentation.  In  coniormity  with 
this  principle,  they  do  not  decorate  their  houses  with 
pictures  or  prints,  and  in  general  discourage  the  prac- 
^tice  of  taking  portraits;  for  whieh  piece  of  abstinence 

[r.  Clarkson  gives  the  following  simple  reason.     "  The 
■first  Quakers,  considering   themselves  as  poor  helpless 
creatures,  and  as  little  better  than  dust  and  ashes,  had 
but  a  mean  idea  of  their  own  images!" 

One  of  the  most  prominent  peculiarities  in  the  Quaker 
customs,  relates  to  their  language.  They  insist,  in  the 
first  place,  upon  saying  thou  -instead  of  you ;  and  this 
was  an  innovation  upon  which  their  founder  seems  to 
have  valued  himself  at  least  as  much  as  upon  any  other 
part  of  his  system.  "  The  use  of  thou,"  says  honest 
Jieorge  Fox,  with  visible  complacency,  "  was  a  sore  cut 
proud  flesh!"  and  many  beatings,  and  revilings,  and 
hours  of  durance  in  the  stocks,  did  he  triumphantly 
endure  for  his  intrepid  adherence  to  this  grammatical 
propriety.  Except  that  it  is  (or  ratlier  was)  granmiati- 
cally  correct,  we  really  can  see  no  merit  in  this  ibrm  of 
speech.  The  chief  Quaker  reason  for  it,  however,  is, 
that  the  use  of  "  you"  to  a  single  person  is  a  Iieinoua 
piece  of  flattery,  and  an  instance  of  the  grossest  and 
meanest  adulation.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  wliat  is 
applied  to  all  men  without  exception,  cannot  m-cII   be 

dulation.     If  pnnces   and   patrons  alone  were  called 

f*  you,"  while   "thou"   was  still   used   to  inferiors  or 

^equals,  we  could  understand  why  the  levelling  principle 

of  the  Quakers  should  set  itself  against  the  distinction; 

but  if*'  you"  be  invarijibly  and  indiscriuiinately  used  to 

[the  very  lowest  of  mankind, — to  negroes,  felons,  and 

3ad-eaters,~it  is  perfectly  obvious,  that   no  person's 
^Vanity  can  possibly  l>e  puit'ed  uj)  by  receiving  it ;  and 
that  the  most  contemptuous  misanthropist  may  employ 
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it  without  any  scruple.  Comparing  the  said  pronouns 
together,  indeed,  in  this  respect,  it  is  notorious,  that 
**  thou  "  is,  with  us,  by  fur  the  most  flattering  compella- 
tion  of  the  two.  It  is  ihe  form  in  which  men  address 
the  Deity ;  and  in  which  all  tragical  love  letters,  and 
verses  of  solemn  luliilalioii,  are  conceived.  "  You"  be- 
longs unquestionahlj-  to  familiar  and  equal  conversatiou. 
In  truth,  it  is  altogether  absurd  to  consider  "  you"  as 
exclusively  a  plural  pronoun  in  the  modem  English 
language.  It  may  be  a  matter  of  history  that  it  was 
originally  used  ii.s  a  plural  only  ;  and  it  may  be  a  matter 
of  theory  that  it  was  first  ajjplied  to  individuals  on  a 
principle  of  flattery ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  it  is  now  our 
second  person  singular.  When  applied  to  an  individual,  it 
never  excites  any  idea  cither  of  i>lurality  or  of  adulation ; 
but  excites  precisely  and  exactly  the  idea  that  was  ex- 
cited by  the  use  of  "  thou  "  in  an  earlier  stage  of  the 
language.  There  is  no  more  impropriety  in  the  use  of 
it,  therefore,  than  in  the  use  of  any  modern  terra  which 
has  superseded  an  obsolete  one  ;  nor  any  more  virtue  in 
reviving  the  use  of  **  tliou,"  than  there  would  be  in  re- 
viving any  other  antiquated  word.  It  would  be  just  as 
reasonable  to  talk  always  of  our  doublets  and  hostey  and 
eschew  all  mention  of  coats  or  stockuujn^  as  a  fearful 
abomination. 

The  same  observations  apply  to  the  other  Quaker 
principle  of  refusing  to  call  any  man  Mr.  or  Sir,  or  to 
subscribe  themselves  in  their  letters,  as  any  man's  humble 
servant.  Tlieir  reasotjs  for  tlds  refusal  are,  lirst,  that 
the  common  phrases  import  a  falsehood  ;  and,  secondly, 
that  they  puft*  up  vain  man  with  conceit.  Now,  as  to  the 
falsehood,  we  have  to  observe,  tliat  the  words  objected  to 
really  do  not  mean  any  thing  about  bondage  or  dominion 
when  used  on  those  occasions  ;  and  neither  are  so  under- 
stood, nor  are  in  danger  of  being  so  understood,  by  any 
one  who  hears  them.  Words  are  significant  sounds ;  and, 
beyond  question,  it  is  solely  in  consequence  of  the  meaning 
they  convey,  that  men  can  be  responsible  for  using  them. 
Now  the  only  meiining  which  can  be  inquired  after  in  this 
respect,  is  the  moaning  of  the  person  who  speaks,  and  of 


the  person  who  hears ;  but  noitlicr  tlie  speaker  nor  the 
hearer,  Avith  usj  understand  the  appellation  of  Mr.,  pre- 
fixed to  a  man's  name,  to  import  any  mastership  or 
dominion  in  him  relatively  to  the  other.  It  is  meixdy  a 
customary  addition,  which  means  nothing  but  that  you 
wisli  to  sp»ak  of  tlic  individual  with  civility.  That  the 
word  employed  to  sigiiit'v  this,  is  thi*  same  word  or  very 

■licar  the  same  word,  with  one  which,  on  other  occasions, 
siKnifies  a  master  oversei'vanta,  does  not  at  all  aft'eet  its 
meaning  upon  this  occasion.  It  does  not,  in  fact,  signify 
any  such  thing  when  prefixed  to  a  man's  proper  name ; 
and  though  it  might  have  been  used  at  first  out  of  ser- 
vility, with  u  view  to  that  rulatiun,  it  is  hmg  since  that 

Beonnexion  has  been  lost;  and  it  now  signifies  nothing 

^But  what  is  perfectly  tnie  and  correct. 

B  J'^tymology  can  pohit  out  a  multitude  of  words  which, 
with  the  same  sotnid  and  urthography,  have  tlius  come 
to  acquire  a  variety  of  significations,  and  which  even 
the  Quakers  iliink  it  suificiently  lawful  to  use  in  them 
alL     A  staqe^  for  example,  signifies  a  certain  distance 

^on  the  road — or  a  raised  platform — or  a  carriage  that 

Jrtravels  periodically — or  a  certain  |x>int  in  the  progress 
of  any  affair.  It  could  easily  bo  shown,  too,  that  all 
these  different  meanings  spring  fi'om  each  other,  and 
were  gradually  attributed  to  what  was  originally  one 
and  the  same  Avord.  The  words,  however,  are  now 
substantially  multiplied,  to  correspond  with  the  mean- 
ings ;  and  though  they  have  the  same  sound  and  ortho- 
graphy,  are    never    confounded   by   any   one   who    is 

^  acquainted  with  the  language.     But  there  is,  in   fact, 

H'the  same  difference  between  the  word  master,  implying 
power  and  authority  over  servnnts,  and  the  word  .Miister 
or  Mister  prefixed  to  a  proper  name,  and  implying  merely 
a  certain  degree  of  respect  and  civility.     That  there  is  no 

t deception  either  intended  or  effected,  must  be  admitted 
bv  the  Quakers  tliemselves;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
ceive how  the  guilt  of  falsehood  can  be  incurred  without 
some  such  intention.  U|>on  the  very  same  principle, 
they  would  themselves  be  guilty  of  fidsehood,  if  they 
called  a  friend  by  his  name  of  Walker^  when  he  was 
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mounted  in  his  one-horse  chaise^  —  or  by  his  name 
Smithy  if  ho  did  not  h«appeii  to  be  a  worker  in  nieud.    i 
The  most  amusing  part  ot*  the  matter,  however,  is,  thi 
in  their  abhorrence  of  this  atymological  falsehood,  thi 
have  themselves  adopted  a  practice,  wliich  is  liable, 
tlie  same  principles,  to  tnore  serious  objections.     Thoui 
they  will  not  c;ill  any  body  Sir  or  Master,  they 
every  body  '^  Friend;  "  iilthougli  it  is  evident  that,  to| 
stranger,  this  must  be  mure  civility,  like  the  worrU  th( 
reject,  and  to  an  enemy  must  approach  nearly  to 
sincerity.   Theyhave  rejected  an  established  phnuieol* 
therefore,  to  adopt  one  miiclx  more  proj)er  to  till  the 
with  scruples.     >Ve  have  dwelt  too  long,  however, 
this   paltry  casuistry;  and  must  leave  our   readers 
apply  these  observations  to  our  common  epistolary-  sal 
tutioiis,  which  are  exactly  in  the  same  predicament. 

For  similar,  or  rather  for  more  preposterous  reasoB 
the  (Quakers  have  cluuiged  the  names  of  the  months  ai 
of  tile  days  of  the  week.  Some  of  them  are  named, 
seems,  after  the  heathen  gods;  and  therefore  the  usei 
them  "seemed  to  be  expressive  of  ii  kind  of  idolatr 
iiotnage."  If  such  a  new  calendar  hud  been  de\ised 
the  original  Clu'istians,  when  March  and  June  w^ere 
only  named  after  Mars  nnd  Juno,  but  distinguished 
particular  festivals  in  their  honour,  we  coid<l  have  cod 
prehendc'd  the  motive  of  the  innovation;  but,  now-a-da} 
when  Mars  and  Juno  are  no  more  thought  of  thi 
Hector  or  Ilecuha,  iind  when  men  would  ns  soon  tlunE" 
of  worshipping  an  ape  or  a  crocodile  as  either  of  then^^ 
it  does  appear  to  us  the  very  acmt?  of  absurdity  to  su^H 
\yijsii  that  there  can  l>c  any  idolatry  in  naming  their 
names.  In  point  of  fact,  whatever  the  matter  may  b^_ 
etymologicaliy  or  historically,  we  conceive  that  We4^| 
nesdiiy  and  Thursduy  are  words  in  modern  English  fha^^ 
have  no  sort  of  reference  to  the  gods  AYoden  and  Thor 
Since  they  certninly  raise  no  ideas  connected  with  th 
])ersonagcs,  and  are  never  used  with  the  intention 
raising  any  such  iiieas.  As  they  are  used  at  presen 
therefore,  they  do  not  signify  days  dedicated  to  th 
divinities;  but    merely   the   days   that   come   bctwi 
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Tuesday  nnd  Friday  In  our  (.'aleiidar.  Those  who  think 
otherwise  must  inaintuin  also,  that  the  Eiiglislx  word 
ej'pediejit  actually  signifies  untying  of  fect^  and  the  word 
consideration  a  taking  of  stars  together. 

Another  of  tlieir  peculiar  customs  is,  that  they  will 
not  pull  off  their  hats,  or  make  a  bow  to  any  body.  This 
is  one  of  their  most  autient  and  respected  canons. 
"  George  Fox,"  Mr.  Clarkson  assures  us,  **  was  greatly 
grieved  about  these  idle  ceremonies.  He  lamented  that 
men  should  degrade  themselves  by  the  use  of  them,  and 
that  they  should  encourage  habits  that  were  abhorrent 
of  the  truth."  Honest  George  !  He  was  accordingly 
repeatedly  beaten  and  abused  for  his  refractoriness  in 
this  particular;  and  a  long  stoiy  is  told  in  this  volume, 
of  a  controversy  he  had  with  -Iiulge  Glynn,  whom  he 
posed  with  a  citation  from  Daniel,  purporting,  that  the 
three  children  were  caHt  into  tlie  tiery  furnace  *'  with 
their  hats  on."  Is  it  possible  however  to  believe,  that 
any  nttional  being  can  imagine  that  there  is  any  sin  in 
lifting  off  one's  hat,  or  bending  the  body  ?  It  is  an  easy 
and  sufficiently  convenient  way  of  showing  our  resjiect 
or  attention.  A  good-natured  man  could  do  a  great 
deal  more  to  gratify  a  mere  .stranger;  and  if  there  be 
one  individual  who  would  take  the  omission  amiss,  that 
alone  would  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  persisting  in  the 
practice. 

Mr,  Clarkson  next  discusses  the  private  nuuinors  of 
this  rigid  sect,  and  admits  that  they  are  rather  dull, 
cold,  and  taciturn.  Their  principles  prohibit  them  from 
the  use  of  idle  words  ;  under  which  they  include  every 
sort  of  conversation  introduced  merely  for  gaiety  or 
amusement.  Their  neglect  of  classical  literature  cuts  off 
another  great  topic.  Politics  are  proscribed,  as  leading 
to  undue  warmth ;  and  all  sorts  of  scandal  and  gossip,  and 
allusion  to  |>nblic  spectacles  or  amusements,  for  a  more 
fundamental  reason.  Thus,  they  have  little  to  talk 
about  but  their  health,  their  business,  or  their  religion  ; 
and  all  these  things  they  think  it  a  duty  to  discuss  in  a 
concise  and  solier  manner.  Thev  say  no  graces;  but 
when  their  meal  is  on  the  table,  they  sit  silent  and  xual 
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thoughtful  poHture  for  a  short  tirae,  waiting  for  an  illapee 
of  the  Spirit.  If  they  are  not  moved  to  make  Jiny  ejacu- 
lation, they  begin  to  eat  without  moin;  ado.  They  drink 
no  healths,  uor  toasts  ;  thuugh  not  so  much  from  the  in- 
convenience of  the  thing,  as  because  tliey  conceive  this 
to  have  been  a  bacchanalian  pmctice  lx>rrowed  from  thi* 
Heathens  of  antiquity.  They  are  very  sober;  and  instead 
of  sittintT  over  their  wine  after  dinner,  frequently  pro- 
pose to  their  guests  a  walk  before  tea ;  the  females  do 
not  leave  the  party  during  this  interval.  Their  marriages 
are  attended  %vith  no  other  ceremony,  than  that  of  taking 
each  other  by  the  hand  in  a  public  meeting,  and  declaring 
their  willingness  to  be  united.  Notice,  however,  must  be 
given  of  this  inteiition  at  a  previous  meeting,  when  the 
consent  of  their  parents  is  required,  and  a  deputjition 
api>ointed  to  inquire  whether  they  are  free  from  all  pre- 
vious enirageinenrs.  (Quakers  marrying  out  of  the  society 
are  disowned,  though  they  may  be  again  received  into 
membership,  on  expressing  their  rej)entance  for  thrar 
marriage  ;  a  deehiration  which  cannot  be  very  flatterintr 
to  the  infidel  spouse.  There  are  many  more  women  than 
men  disowned  for  this  transgression.  The  funerals 
of  the  Quakers  are  as  free  from  solemnity  as  their  mar- 
riages. They  wear  no  mourning,  and  do  not  even  cover 
their  coflins  with  black ; — their  biirying  ground  receives 
no  consecration: — they  use  no  prayers  on  such  occasions; 
—  the  body  is  geueralJy  carried  to  the  meeting-house, 
before  it  is  committed  to  tlie  eartli,  and  a  short  pause  Ib 
made,  during  which  any  one  who  feels  himself  moved  to 
.speak,  may  address  the  congregation; — it  is  set  down 
for  a  little  time,  also,  at  the  edge  of  the  grave,  for  the 
same  opportunity  ; — it  is  then  interred,  and  the  friends 
and  relations  walk  away.  They  use  no  vaults,  and  erect 
no  monuments, — though  they  sometimes  collect  and  pre- 
sence some  account  of  the  lives  and  sayings  of  their 
more  eminent  and  pious  brethren. 

On  the  suViject  of  trade  there  is  a  good  deal  of  ca- 
suistry among  the  Quakers.  They  stnctly  prohibit  the 
slave-trade,  and  had  the  merit  of  passing  a  severe  cen- 
sure upon  it  so  long  ago  as  1727.     They  also  prohibit 
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privateering,  smuggling,  and  all  traffic  in  weapons  of 
war.  Most  other  tnides  they  allow  ;  but  under  certain 
limi tuitions.  A  (iuuker  may  be  a  bookseller ;  but  he 
must  not  sell  any  immoral  book.  He  may  be  a  dealer 
in  spirits ;  but  he  must  not  sell  to  those  whom  he  knows 
to  be  drunkards.  He  may  even  be  a  silveT*sinith  ;  but 
be  must  not  deal  in  splendid  ornaments  for  the  ]>ei*son. 
In  no  case  may  he  recommend  liis  goods  as  fashionable. 
Jt  is  much  and  learnedly  disputed  in  this  volume,  whe- 
ther he  may  make  or  sell  ribands  and  other  iineries  of 
this  sort ;  or  whether,  as  a  tailor  or  hatter,  he  may  fur- 
nish any  other  articles  than  such  as  the  society  patron- 
ises. Mention  is  also  made  of  a  Quaker  tailor  well 
known  to  King  James  II.,  who  was  so  scrupulous  in 
this  respect,  that  '*  he  would  not  allow  his  servants  to 
put  an^'  corruptive  finery  upon  the  clothes  which  he  had 
been  employed  to  furnish  ;''  and  of  one  John  Woolman, 
who  **  found  himself  sensibly  weakened  as  u  Christian, 
whenever  he  traded  in  things  that  served  chiefly  to 
please  the  vain  mind,  or  jwople."  Apart  from  these 
fopperies,  however,  the  Quaker  regulations  for  trade  are 
excellent.  They  discourage  all  hazardous  speculations, 
and  all  fictitious  paper  credit.  If  a  member  becomes 
bankrupt,  a  committee  is  appointed  to  inspect  his  atfairs. 
If  his  insolvency  is  reported  to  have  been  pi'oduced  by 
misconduct,  he  is  disowned,  and  cannot  be  received  back 
till  he  has  paid  his  whole  debts,  even  although  he  may 
have  Ix^en  discharged  on  a  composition.  If  he  has  tailed 
through  misfortune,  he  continues  in  the  society,  but 
lo  contributions  are  received  from  him  till  Lis  debts  are 
iTullv  paid. 

\\'hcn  Qiuikers  disagree,  they  seldom  scold  ;  and  never 
fight  or  go  to  law.  George  Fox  recommended  them  to 
settle  all  their  differences  by  arbitration :  and  they  have 
adhered  to  this  pi*actice  ever  since.  Where  the  arbitra- 
tors are  puzzled  about  the  law,  they  may  agree  on  a 
case,  and  consult  counsel.  When  a  Quaker  disagrees 
with  a  person  out  of  the  society,  he  generally  proposes 
arbitration  in  the  first  instance;  if  this  be  refused,  he 
10  scruple  of  going  to  law. 
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We  should  now  proceed  to  give  some  acconnt  of  irhit 
Mr.  Clarkson  1ms  culled  the  four  Great  Tenets  of  the 
(Junkers  ;  but  the  length  to  which  we  have  alre«^'  ej 
tended  these  remarks  must  confine  our  observadoiiB 

very  narrow  limits.  The  first  is,  Thiit  the  civil 
tnito  has  no  right  to  interfei-e  in  religious  nuitters,  soi 
either  to  enforce  attendance  on  one  mode  of  worship,  or 
to  interdict  any  other  which  is  harmless.  In  this, 
tainly,  their  doctrine  is  liable  to  very  little  obje 
tion.  Their  second  great  tenet  is,  That  it  is  unlaw- 
ful to  swear  upon  any  occasion  what  soever.  W  c 
have  not  leisure  now  to  discuss  this  point  with  Mr. 
Clarkson ;  indeed,  from  the  obstniction  which  this 
Bcruple  has  so  often  occasioned  to  law  proceedings,  it 
has  been  discussed  much  oftener  than  any  of  the  rest. 
Those  who  want  to  see  a  neat  and  forcible  abstract  of 
the  Quaker  reasoning  on  the  subject,  had  better  h^ok 
into  Barclay  at  once,  instead  of  wading  througli  the 
amjilificaticHi  of  Mr.  Clarkson, 

Their  third  great  tenet  is,  That  it  is  unluwful  to 
engage  in  the  profession  of  arms.  This  is  founde<l  en- 
tirely upon  a  literal  interpretation  of  certain  texts  of 
scripture,  requiring  men  to  love  and  bless  their  enemies, 
and  to  turn  one  cheek  to  him  who  had  smitten  the 
other,  &c.  It  is  commonly  supposed,  we  believe,  that 
these  expressions  ivere  only  meant  to  shadow  out,  by  a 
kind  of  figure,  ttiat  amicable  and  gentle  disposition  by 
which  men  should  be  actuated  in  their  ordinary  inter- 
course with  each  other,  and  by  no  means  as  a  literal 
and  peremptory  directory  for  their  conduct  through 
life,  in  any  other  sense,  indeed,  they  would  evidently 
amount  to  an  encouragement  to  all  sorts  of  violence 
and  injustice ;  and  would  entirely  disable  and  annihilate 
all  civil  government  or  authority  among  men.  If 
evil  is  not  to  be  resisted,  and  if  the  man  who  tiikes  a 
cloak  is  to  be  pressed  to  a  coat  also,  it  is  plain  that  the 
punislniient  of  thieves  and  robbers  must  be  just  as  un- 
lawful as  the  resisting  of  invaders.  It  is  remarkable 
indeed,  that  the  Quakers  do  not  carry  their  literal  sub- 
mission to  the  scripture  quite  this  length.     They  would 
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struggle  manfully  for  their  cloaks  ;  and,  instead  of  giving 
the  robber  their  coats  also,  would  be  very  glad  to  have 
him  imprisoned  :iTid  flogged.  If  they  can  get  rid  of  the 
letter  of  the  law,  however^  in  any  case,  it  does  appear  to 
us,  that  there  are  occasionally  stronger  reasons  for  dis- 
pensing with  the  supposed  prohibition  of  war  tlian  with 
any  of  the  others.  If  they  woukl  be  justified  in  kilUiig 
a  wild  beast  that  hud  rushed  into  their  habitation,  they 
must  be  justified  in  killing  an  invader  who  threatens  to 
subject  them  and  t!ie  whole  community  to  his  brutal 
lust,  mpacity,  and  cruelty.  We  must  call  it  a  degrading 
superstition  that  would  withhold  the  hands  of  a  man  in 
such  an  emergency.  The  last  great  tenet  is.  That  it  is 
unlawful  to  give  pecuniary  hire  to  a  gospel  ministry. 
This,  again,  is  eiitiixdy  a  Avar  of  texts  ;  aided  by  a  con* 
fusctl  reference  to  the  history  of  tithes,  from  which  the 
following  most  logical  deductions  arc  made. 

"  Firnt,  that  I  hey  (ire  n<Jt  In  <^iiitydiie8  of  the  Clnirt-h,- — aecundly, 
that  the  payment  of  them  bcin»j;  compulsory,  it  would,  if  acceded  to, 
be  ED  acUnowlcdgmtnt  that  the  civil  magistrate  hud  a  right  to  use 
force  in  matters  of  religion  —  and,  thirdly,  that,  being  claimed  upon 
an  act  wliich  holds  them  forth  as  of  divine  right,  any  pnyment  of  them 

» would  be  an  acknowledgment  of  the  Jewish  religion,  and  that  Christ 
liad  not  jet  actually  cornel"  [IT.  141. 

After  perusing  all  that  we  have  now  abstracted,  Mr. 
Clarkson's  readers  might  perhaps  have  been  presumed 
capable  of  forming  some  conclusion  for  themselves  as  to 
the  Quaker  chanieter;  but  the  author  chooses  to  make 
the  inference  for  them,  in  a  dissertation  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pages;  towhich  we  must  satisfy  ourselves,  for  the 
present,  with  making  this  general  reference.  We  must 
use  the  same  liberty  with  the  "miscellaneous  particulars/* 
which  fill  nearly  a.s  many  pages  with  an  attempt  to  prove 
that  the  Quakers  are  a  very  happy  people,  that  they 
have  done  good  by  the  example  of  their  virtues,  and 
that  those  wlio  have  thoughts  of  leaving  the  society,  had 
better  think  twice  before  they  take  a  step  of  8o  much 
consequence. 

We  come  now  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of 
their  interior  government;  which  appears  to  us  to  be 
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formed  very  much  upon  the  model  of  the  Pre^bjierian 
churches  so  long  established  iii  this  part  of  the  kingdom. 
The  basis  of  the  whole  system  ia,  that  every  raembt-r  of 
the  society  is  not  only  entitled,  but  bound  in  duty,  to 
watch  over  the  mond  and  ixdifjions  deportment  of  any 
other  whom  he  has  an  opjwrtunit}^  of  obsor\'ing,  and  to 
interfere  for  Ins  atlmonition  and  correction  when  he  sett 
cause.  Till  tlie  year  1G9H,  this  duty  was  not  peculiarly 
imposed  up(m  any  individual ;  hut,  since  that  time,  four 
or  five  ]>er8ons  are  named  in  each  congregation,  under 
the  title  of  overseers,  who  are  expected  to  wateh  over 
the  conduct  of  the  flock  witli  peculiar  anxiety.  Tht 
half  of  these  are  women,  who  take  charge  of  their  own 
sex  only.  Four  or  five  congregations  are  associated  u>- 
gether,  and  hold  a  general  monthh/  meeting  of  deputit-j*, 
of  l)oth  sexes^  from  ejich  congregation.  Two  or  more 
of  each  sex  are  deputed  from  these  monthly  meetings 
to  the  general  quarterly  meeting;  which  reunites  all  tliu 
congregations  of  a  county,  or  larger  district,  accx)rdiug 
to  the  extent  of  the  Quaker  population  ;  and  those,  againj 
send  four  of  each  sex  to  the  great  yearly  meeting  or 
convocation  ;  which  is  regularly  assembled  in  LondoD, 
and  continnea  its  sitting  for  ten  or  twelve  days.  ^J 

The  method  of  proceeding,  where  the  conduct  of^H 
member  has  been  disorderly,  is,  first,  by  private  admo- 
nition, either  by  indi\iduals,  or  by  the  ovei*seers  ;  where 
this  is  not  eifectual,  the  case  is  reported  to  the  monthly 
meeting;  who  ap|x>int  a  committee  to  deal  with  hini, 
and,  u(Xin  their  re|K>rt,  either  receive  him  back  into 
communion,  or  expel  him  from  the  society  by  a  written 
document,  entitled  a  Testimony  of  IMsownment.  From 
this  sentence,  however,  he  may  appeal  to  the  quarterly 
meetuig,  and  from  that  to  tlie  yearly.  These  court*  of 
review  investigate  the  case  by  means  of  committees; 
which  none  of  those  who  pronounced  the  sc^iitence  co; 
plained  of  can  be  members. 

In  the  monthly  meetings,  all  presentotions  of 
riagex  are  received,  and  births  and  funerals  rogisten*d^ 
— contributions  and  urrangements  are  made  for  the 
lief  of  the  poor;  —  persons  are  disowned,  or  receivi 


back  ;  —  and  cases  of  ftcruplea  are  stated  and  discussed. 
They  likewise  prepare  answers  to  a  series  of  standing 
queries  as  to  the  state  and  condition  of  their  several  con- 
giv.gations,  which  they  transmit  to  the  quurti'rly  meet- 
ing. The  quarterly  meeting  heiirs  appeals,  —  receives 
the  re^xirts  in  answer  to  these  queries,  —  and  prepares, 
in  its  turn,  a  more  *rcnerul  and  comprehensive  i"eport  for 
thegreatannualmeetingin  London.  This assemhly, again, 
bears  appeals  from  the  quarterly  meetings,  and  receives 
their  reports ;  and,  finally,  druAVs  up  a  public  or  pastoral 
letter  to  the  whole  society,  in  which  it  communicates 
the  most  intei^esting  particulars,  as  to  its  general  state 
and  condition,  that  have  been  collected  from  the  rejjorts 
laid  before  it,  —  makes  such  suitable  admonitions  and 
exhortations  for  their  moral  and  civil  conduct,  as  the 
complexion  of  the  times,  or  the  nature  of  these  reports 
have  suggested,  —  and  ivcommends  to  their  considera- 
tion any  project  or  proposition  that  may  have  been  laid 
befoi*e  it,  for  tlie  promotion  of  religion,  and  the  good  of 
mankind.  The  slave-trade  has,  of  late  years,  generally 
formed  one  of  tlio  tojncs  of  this  general  epistle,  which  is 
printed  and  circulated  throughout  the  society.  In  all 
their  meetings,  the  male  and  female  deputies  nssenible, 
and  transact  their  Imsine.'^s,  in  separate  apartments  ; 
meeting  together  only  for  worship,  or  for  making  up 
their  general  reports.  The  wants  of  the  poor  arc 
provided  for  by  tiie  montlily  mtjetings,  who  ap[K>int  ccr- 
Uun  overseers  to  \isit  and  relieve  them :  The  greater 
part  of  these  overseers  are  women :  and  whatever  they 
find  wanting  in  tbe  course  of  their  visits,  money,  clothes, 
or  medicines,  they  order,  and  their  accounts  are  settled 
,by  the  treasurer  of  the  monthly  meeting.  Where  it 
^happens  that  there  are  more  {wor  in  any  one  district 
than  can  easily  be  relieved  by  tlie  more  opulent  bretbren 
within  it,  the  deficiency  is  supplied  by  the  quarterly 
meeting  to  which  it  is  subjectea.  The  children  of  tlie 
poor  are  all  taught  to  read  and  write  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, and  afterwards  bound  apprentice  to  trades;  — 
the  females  are  generally  destined  for  service,  and  placed 
Quaker  families. 
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"  Suc]i,"  says  Mr.  CUrkeon,  with  a  very  natural  exultation  on  lh# 
good  management  of  his  favountc&.  *'  such  is  the  or^ranisntion  of  tike 
disfripline  or  government  of  the  (Quakers.  Nor  mny  it  iinprof^rlr  be 
cftlled  a  Government,  when  weconsid<.'r,tImt,hf5iHesall  matters  relnting 
to  the  church,  it  takeaeognizanceof  the  actions  of  Quakers  to  Quakers, 
and  of  these  to  their  fclIow-citiKenB;  und  of  these,  ngnin,  to  the  stal«; 
in  fact,  of  all  actions  of  Quakers,  if  immoral  in  the  eye  of  the  society. 
a»  60on  as  they  are  known.  It  gives  out  its  prohibitions.  It  marks  it« 
rrimes.  It  imposes  oirtees  on  its  subjects.  It  calls  tliem  tu  diwiplinorv 
diitiesu  This  government,  however,  notwithstanding  its  power,  ha&ai 
I  observed  before,  no  president  or  head,  either  permanent  or  temporarr. 
There  ifl  no  first  man  through  the  whole  society.  Neither  has  it  any 
badge  of  office  —  or  mace,  or  eonslable's  staff,  or  sword.  It  may  tw 
observed,  aUo,  that  it  has  no  urticc  of  emolument  by  which  it*  hands 
can  be  strengthetie<l — tieiiher  nnniiiter,  elder,  ch'.rk,  overseer,  or  deputT, 
being  paid  :  and  yet  itsadministration  islirmly  eonductcil,  and  il.«law§ 
are  l^etter  obeyed  than  laws  by  persons  under  any  other  denomination 
or  government."     I.  246,  247. 

We  have  nothing  now  to  discuss  with  these  ^^ood 
people,  but  their  religion :  and  with  this  we  will  not 
meddle.  It  is  quite  plain  to  us,  that  their  founder 
George  Fox  was  exceedingly  insane ;  und  (liough  we  by 
no  means  susj)cct  many  of  his  pix'sent  foUuwcrs  of  the 
same  malady,  we  cannot  help  saying  that  most  of  their 
peculiar  doctnncs  are  too  high-floAvn  for  our  hnniWeaj*- 
prchen.sion.  They  hold  that  God  luis  at  all  times  commu- 
nicated a  certain  portion  of  the  Sphit^  or  tcord^  or  lights 
to  mankind  ;  but  has  given  very  different  |X)rtions  of  it 
to  ditfereut  individuals  :  tliat,  in  consequence  of  this  in 
wanl  illumination,  not  only  the  antient  patnarchs  ari' 
prophets,  but  many  of  the  old  heathen  philoso])hers,  we: 
very  good  Christians :  that  no  kind  of  worship  or  prwtc 
ing  can  be  accept^bJe  or  profitable,  unless  it  flow  from  the 
immediate  inspiration  and  movement  of  tins  inward™ 
spirit ;  and  that  all  ordination,  or  ap|>ointment  of  priestj^'J 
is  tiierefoi-e  impious  and  unavailing.  They  are  much 
attached  to  tlie  lioly  Ghost ;  but  are  supposed  to  reject 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity;  as  tliey  certainly  reject  the 
sacraments  of  liaptism  and  the  Lord's  Su|i[)cr,  witli  all 
other  rites,  ordinances,  and  ceremonies,  known  or  practised 
in  any  other  Christian  chmvh.  These  tenets  theyjustify 
by  various  citations  from  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
older   fathers :   ti.^   aiw   one  ni:jy  see  in   the  works  of 
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Barclay  and  Ponn,  with  i*athei'  more  satisfaction  than  in 
this  of  Mr.  Clarkson.  Wc  enter  not  at  present  into 
these  disputations. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  the  Quakers 
to  be  a  tolembly  honest,  painstaking,  and  inofiensive  set 
of  Christians.  Very  stupid,  dnll,  and  obstinate,  we  pre- 
sume, in  conversation  ;  and  tolerably  lumpish  and  fa- 
tiguing in  domestic  society:  active  and  methodical  in 
their  business,  and  narrow-minded  and  ill-infornuHl  as  to 
most  other  particulai*s;  beneficent  from  btibit  and  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  society  ;  but  cold  in  tlieir  affections,  and 
inwardly  rhilled  into  a  sort  of  Oilnese  apathy,  by  the  re- 
stmiiits  to  wliirli  they  are  continually  sulyeeted  ;  rlilldish 
and  absiu'd  in  their  religious  scruples  and  peculiar  usages, 
and  singularly  unlearned  as  a  sect  of  theologians ;  but  ex- 
emplary, above  all  other  sects,  for  the  decency  of  their 
lives,  for  their  charitable  indulgence  to  all  other  persua- 
sions, for  their  care  of  their  poor,  and  for  the  liberal  par- 
ticipation they  have  afforded  to  their  women  in  all  the 
dutie.H  and  honours  of  the  society. 

Wc  would  not  willingly  insinuate  any  thing  against  the 
general  sincerity  of  those  who  remain  in  communion 
with  this  body  ;  but  Mr.  Clarkson  has  himself  noticed, 
that  when  they  become  opulent,  they  are  very  apt  to 
fall  off  from  it;  and  indeed  we  do  not  recollect  over  to 
have  seen  either  a  Quaker  gentleman  of  fortune,  or  a 
Quaker  day-labourer.  The  truth  is,  that  ninety-nine 
out  of  a  hundred  of  them  are  engaged  in  trade;  and  as 
they  all  deal  and  correspond  with  each  other,  it  is  easy 
to  see  what  advantages  they  must  have  as  traders,  from 
belonging  to  so  great  a  corporation.  A  few  follow  the 
medical  profession  ;  and  a  still  smaller  number  that  of 
conveyancing;  but  they  rely,  in  both,  almost  exclusively 
Hen  the  support  of  their  brethren  of  the  society.  It  is 
mther  remarkable,  that  Mr.  Clarkson  has  not  given  us 
any  sort  of  estimate  or  calculation  of  tlieir  jiresent  num- 
bers in  England  ;  though,  from  the  nature  of  their 
government,  it  must  be  known  to  most  of  their  leading 
imemlx'rs.  It  is  the  general  opinion,  it  seems,  that  they 
tare  gradually  diminishing. 
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(JULT,    1813.) 

Memoirt  of  the  Private  and  Public  Life  of  IViHiam  Penn.  By 
Thomas  Clarksox^  M.  A.  6vu.  2  vuU.  pp.  1020.  lAtndon: 
1813. 


It  is  impossible  to  look  into  any  of  Mr.  Clarkson's  books, 
without  feeling  that  he  is  nn  excellent  man — and  a 
very  bad  writer.  Many  of  the  defects  of  his  composi- 
tion, indeed,  seem  to  be  directly  referable  to  the  amia- 
blene^s  of  his  disposition.  An  earnestness  for  truth  and 
virtue,  that  does  not  allow  him  to  waste  any  thought 
upon  the  ornaments  by  which  they  may  be  recommended 
—  and  a  simplicity  of  character  which  is  not  aworc 
that  what  is  substantially  respectable  may  be  made  dull 
or  ridiculous  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  presented — 
are  virtues  which  we  suspect  not  to  have  been  very 
favourable  to  his  repiitation  us  an  author.  Feeling  in 
lumseh'not  only  an  entire  toleration  of  honest  tedious- 
ncss,  but  a  decided  preference  for  it  upon  all  occasions 
over  mere  elegance  or  ingenuity,  he  seems  to  have  trans- 
ferretl  a  little  too  hastily  to  books  those  principles  of 
judgment  which  are  admirable  when  appued  to  men ; 
and  to  have  forgotten,  that  thougli  dulncss  may  be  a 
very  venial  fault  in  a  go<jd  nuui,  it  is  such  a  fault  in  a 
book  as  to  render  it^  goodness  of  no  avail  whatsoever. 
Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Clarkson,  moral  qualities  alone 
will  not  make  a  good  writer ;  nor  are  they  even  of  the 
iirst  importance  on  such  an  occasion  :  And  accordingly, 
with  all  his  philantliropy,  piety,  and  inflexible  honesty, 
he  has  not  escajted  the  sni  of  tediousncss,  —  and  that  to 
a  degree  that  nuist  render  him  almost  illegible  to  any 
})ut  (Quakers,  Reviewers,  and  others,  who  make  public 
profession  of  patience  insurmountable.  He  has  no  taste, 
ati<l  no  spark  of  vivacity  —  not  tlie  vestige  of  an  ear  for 
liMrrnniiy  —  and  a  prolixity  of  which  modern  times  have 
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"scarcely  preserved   any  other  example.     He  seems    to 
have  a  sufficiently  sound  and  clear  ju(]j2;iiicnt,  but  no 
great  acuteness  of  understanding;  and,  though  visibly 
tasking  himself  to  judge  charitably  and  speak  candidly 
of  all  men,  is  evidently  beset  ^vith  sucli  an  antipathy  to 
all  who  persecute  (Quakers,  or  mnltix'tit  Xegrocs,  as  to 
make  him  verj'  unwilling  to  re|)ort  any  thing  in  their 
favour.     On  the  other  hand,  he  has  great  industry — 
scrupulous  veracity  —  and  that  serious  and  sober  enthu- 
siasm for  his  subject,  which  is  sure  in  the  long  run  to 
disarm  ridicule,  and  win  upon  inattention — and  is  fre- 
quently able  to  render  A-ulgarity  irapreesive,  and  sim- 
plicity sublime.     Moreover,   und    above  all,   he  is  per- 
Hfectly  free  from  aflPectation ;  so  that,  though  we  may  be 
^■irearied,  we  are  never  disturbed  or  offended — and  read 
^K)n,  in  tninquilUty,  till  we  tind  it  iinj>f)fl.sible  to  read  any 
Hpaore. 

^^  It  will  be  guessed,  however,  that  it  is  not  on  account 
of  its  literary  merits  that  we  are  induced  to  take  notice 
of  the  work  before  us.  William  Penn,  to  whose  honour 
it  is  wholly  devoted,  was,  l>eyond  all  doubt,  a  personage 
of  no  ordinary  standard — and  ought,  before  this  time, 
to  have  met  with  a  biograj^liLT  capable  of  doing  him 
justice.  He  is  most  known,  and  most  deserving  of 
being  known,  as  the  settler  of  Pennsylvania;  but  his 
private  character  also  is  iuterestiiig,  and  full  of  those 
peculiarities  which  distinguished  tiie  temper  and  man- 
nera  of  a  great  part  of  the  English  nation  at  the  period 
in  which  he  lived.  His  theologlad  and  polemical  ex- 
ploits are  no  less  characteristic  of  the  man  and  of  the 
times; — though  all  that  is  really  edifying  in  this  part 
of  his  history  might  have  been  given  in  about  one  twen- 
tieth part  of  the  space  which  is  allotted  to  it  in  the 
■volumes  of  Mr.  Clarkson. 

William  Penn  was  born  in  lfj44,  the  only  son  of 
Adminil  Sir  W.  Penn,  the  representative  of  an  antient 
and  honourable  family  in  Buckingham  and  Gloucester- 
shire. He  waft  regularly  educated ;  and  entered  a 
Jentleman  Commoner  at  Christ's  Church,  Oxfoi-d,  where 
be  disfitiguished  himself  very  early  for  his  proficiency 
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both  ill  classicnl  loarning  and  aUiletic  exercises.  M' hen 
he  \v:i.s  only  about  sixteen*  however,  lie  wa.s  roused  to  a 
sense  of  the  corruptions  of  the  established  faith,  by  the 
pretu^hing  of  one  Thomas  Loe,  a  Quaker — antl  inune- 
diately  discontinued  his  attondunee  at  chapel ;  and,  with 
some  otiier  3'ouths  of  liis  own  way  of  thinlciug',  began  to 
hold  prayer  meetings  in  their  private  apartments.  This, 
of  course,  gave  great  seandal  and  offence  to  his  academi- 
cal su[)eriors  ;  and  a  large  fine,  with  suitable  admoni- 
tions, was  imposed  on  i\ie  young  nonconibrmist.  Just 
at  this  critical  period,  an  order  was  unluckily  received 
from  Court  to  resume  the  use  of  the  surplice,  which  it 
seems  had  been  discontinued  almost  ever  since  the  period 
of  the  Reformation  ;  and  the  sight  of  tliis  unfortunate 
vestment,  "operated,  "  as  Mr.  ('larkson  expresses  it,  "so 
dmigreeably  on  William  Penn,  that  he  could  not  bear  it! 
and,  joining  himself  with  some  other  young  gentlemen, 
he  fell  upon  those  students  who  appeared  in  surplices, 
and  tore  them  every  where  over  their  hea<ls."  Tliis,  wc 
conceive,  was  not  quite  correct,  even  as  a  Quaker  pro- 
ceeding; and  was  but  an  unpromising  beginning  for  tbe 
future  chaiupion  of  religious  liberty.  Its  natunil  conse- 
quence, liowever,  was,  that  he  and  his  associates  were, 
without  further  ceremony,  expelled  from  the  University; 
and  when  he  went  home  to  his  father,  and  attempted  to 
justify  by  argument  the  measures  he  had  adopted,  it  was 
no  less  natural  that  the  goofl  Admiral  should  give  hhri  a 
good  box  on  the  ear,  and  turn  hun  to  the  door. 

This  course  of  discipline,  however,  not  proving  imme- 
diately effectual,  he  was  sent  upon  his  tmvels,  along 
with  some  other  young  gentlemen,  and  resided  for  two 
years  in  France,  and  the  Low  Countries ;  but  without 
any  change  either  in  those  serious  views  of  religion,  or 
those  aiistei'e  notions  of  morality,  by  which  his  youth 
had  iieen  so  prematurely  distinguished.  On  his  return 
his  father  again  endeavoured  to  subdue  him  to  a  more 
worldly  frame  of  mind  ;  first,  by  setting  him  to  study 
law  at  Lincoln's  Inn;  and  afterwards,  by  sending  him  to 
the  Duke  of  Ormond's  court  at  Dublin,  and  giving  him 
the  charge  of  his  large  jiossessions  in   (hat   kingdom. 
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hese  expedients  might  perhaps  have  been  attended  with 
success,  had  he  not  accidentally  again  fallen  in  (at  Cork) 
with  his  old  friend  Thomas  Loe,  tlie  Quaker,  —  who  set 
before  him  snch  a  view  of  the  dangers  of  his  situation, 
that  he  seems  from  that  day  forward  to  have  renounced 
all  secular  occupations,  and  U^takeu  himself  to  devotion, 
as  the  main  business  of  his  life. 

The  reign  of  Charles  II.,  however,  was  not  aufpicions 

I, dissenters;  and  in  those  evil  days  of  persecution,  he 
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speedily  put  in  prison  for  attending  Qutiker  meet- 
ings ;  but  was  soon  liberated,  and  again  came  back  to 
his  father  s  house,  where  a  long  disputation  took  place 
upon  the  subject  of  his  new  creed.  It  broke  up  with 
this  moderate  and  ver}'  loyal  proposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Vice- Admiral — that  the  young  Quaker  should  con- 
sent to  sit  with  his  hat  off,  in  presence  of  the  King — 
the  Duke  of  York  —  and  the  Admiral  himself!  in  return 
for  wliich  slight  compliance,  it  was  stipulated  that  he 
should  be  no  longer  molested  for  any  of  his  o[)inionB  or 
pi*actices.  The  heroic  convert,  however,  would  listen  to 
110  terms  of  composition  ;  and,  after  taking  some  days  to 
consider  of  it,  repoi-ted,  that  liis  conscience  could  not 
comport  witli  any  species  of  Hat  worship — and  was  again 
turned  out  of  doors  for  his  pains. 

He  now  took  opeidy  to  preaching  in  the  Quaker  meet- 
ings; and  shortly  after  began  that  course  of  theological 
and  controversial  public-ations,  in  which  he  persisted  to 
his  dying  day ;  and  which  has  had  the  effect  of  over- 
whelming his  memory  with  two  vast  folio  volumes  of 
Puritanical  pamphlets.  His  most  consiilci'able  work 
seems  to  have  been  that  entitled,  "  No  Cross,  no  Crown  ; " 
in  which  he  not  only  explains  and  vindicates,  at  great 
length,  the  grounds  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  and  ob- 
servances of  the  Society  to  which  he  belonged, — but 
endeavours  to  show,  by  a  very  large  and  entei*taining 
induction  of  instances  from  profane  history,  that  the 
same  general  principles  had  been  adopted  and  acted 
ujx>n  by  the  wise  and  good  in  every  generation ;  and 
were  suggest*^d  indeed  to  the  reflecting  mind  by  the 
inward  voice  of  conscience,  and  the  analogy  of  the  whole 
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visible  scheme  of  God's  providence  in  the  government  of 
the  world.  The  intermixture  of  worldly  h-arniiig,  and 
tlie  hirgcr  nnd  bolder  scope  of  tliis  peribnnance,  render 
it  far  more  legible  than  the  pious  exhortations  and  per- 
tinacious polemics  which  fill  the  greater  part  of  his  sub- 
sequent publications.  In  his  luvc  of  controversy  and  of 
printing,  indeed,  this  worthy  sectary  seems  to  have  been 
the  very  Priestley  of  the  17th  century.  He  not  only 
responded  in  due  fonn  to  every  work  in  which  the  prin^ 
ciples  of  his  sect  were  directly  or  indirectly  attacked,-^H 
hut  whenever  he  heard  a  sermon  that  he  did  not  like.-^^ 
or  learned  that  any  of  the  Friends  had  been  put  in  the 
stocks; — whenever  he  was  prevented  irora  pi-eaching, 
— or  learned  any  edifying  j>articulars  of  the  death  of  a 
Quaker,  or  of  a  persecutor  of  <^uakei*s,  he  was  instantly 
at  the  press,  >vitli  a  letter,  or  a  narrative,  or  an  admoni- 
tion— and  never  desisted  from  the  contest  till  he 
reduced  tlte  adversary  to  silence. 

T!ie  nicT»ih('ra  of  the  estAhlislied  Churcht  indi 
were  rarely  so  unwary  as  to  make  any  rt^oinder :  and 
most  of  his  disputes,  accordingly,  were  with  rival 
sectaries ;  in  whom  tlic  spi  rit  of  pix)selytism  and 
jealous  zeal  is  always  stronger  than  in  the  members 
of  a  larger  and  more  powerful  body.  They  were  not 
always  coutentcd  indeed  wath  the  regular  and  general 
war  of  the  press,  but  frequently  challenged  each  other 
to  personal  combat,  in  the  form  of  solemn  and  public 
disputations.  William  Penn  had  the  honour  of  being 
repeatedly  appointe<l  the  chauipion  of  the  Quakers 
in  these  theological  duels ;  and  never  failed,  according 
to  his  partial  biograplier,  completely  to  demolish  his 
opponent;  —  though  it  ajipears  that  lie  did  not  al'v^'ays 
meet  with  perfectly  fair  play,  and  that  the  chivalrous 
law  of  arms  was  by  no  means  correctly  observed  in 
these  ghostly  encounters.  His  first  set  to,  was  with 
one  Vincent,  the  orocle  of  a  neighbouring  congregation 
of  Presbyterians ;  and  affords  rather  a  ludicrous  example 
of  the  futility  and  indecorum  which  ai*e  apt  to  charac- 
terise all  such  exhibitions.  After  the  debate  had  gone 
on  for  some  time,    Vincent  made  a  long  discourse, 
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which  he  openly  accused  the  Quakers  of  blasphemy ;  and 
as  soon  as  he  had  done,  he  made  off,  and  desired  all  hia 
fi-iends  to  follo^v  him.      Penn  insisted  upon  bcino;  heard 
in  reply:  but  the  Presbyterian  troops  pulled  hiin  down 
[by  the  skirts;  and  proceeding  to  blow  out  the  candles, 
Hibr  the  batth-  hiid  ab'endy  lusted  till  midniglitT)  left  the 
idignant  orator  iti  utter  darkness!     He  was  not  to  be 
iffled  or  appalled,  however,  by  a  privation  of  this  de- 
scription ;  and  accordingly  went  on  to  argue  and  retort 
in   the  dark,  with   such   force  and  efl'ect,  that   it  was 
thouglit  advisable  to  send  out  for  his  fugitive  ojJiK>nent, 
Svho,  after  sonic  time,  re-Hppeai*ed  with  a  candle  in  his 
hand,  and  begged  that  the  debate  might  be  adjourned 

I  to  another  day.  But  he  could  never  be  prevailed  on, 
Mr.  Clarkson  assures  us,  to  renew  the  combat ;  and  l*enu, 
after  going  and  defying  hira  in  bis  own  meeting-house, 
bad  recourse,  as  usual,  to  the  press ;  and  put  fortli  "  The 
Sandy  Foundation  Shaken,"  for  which  he  had  the  plea- 
sure of  being  committed  to  the  Tower,  on  the  instiga- 
Ition  of  the  Bishop  of  London  ;  and  solaced  himself, 
during  his  coniinement,  by  writing  six  other  pamphlets. 
I  Soon  after  his  di'liverance,  he  was  again  taken  up, 
and  brought  to  trial  Iiefore  the  Lord  Mayor  nnd  lle- 
corder  for  preaching  in  a  Quaker  meetuig.  He  after- 
wards published  an  account  of  this  proceeding  : — and  it 
is  in  our  opinion  one  of  the  most  curious  and  ii»structive 

■pieces  that  ever  ca»ne  from  his  pen.  Tlie  times  to  which 
it  relates,  are  sufficiently  known  to  have  been  times  of 
gross  oppression  and  judicial  abuse  ; — but  the  brutality 
of  the  Court  upon  this  occasion  seems  to  us  to  exceed 

Hany  thing  that  is  recorded  elsewhere  j — and  the  noble 
firmness  of  the  jury  still  deserves  to  be  remembered, 
for  example  to  happier  days.     The  prisoner  <iame  into 

^nbourt,  according  to  Quaker  costume,  with  hia  hat  on 
his  head ; — but  the  doorkeeper,  with  a  due  zeal  for  the 

dignity  of  the  place,  pulled  it  off  as  he  entered Upon 

this,  however,  the  Lord  Mayor  became  quite  furious, 
and  ordered  the  unfortunate  beaver  to  be  instantiv  re- 
placed—  which  was  no  sooner  done  than  he  lined  the 
poor  culprit  for  appearing  covered  in  his  presence!  — 
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William  Peun  now  insisted  upon  knowing  what  law  he 
was  aticusod  of  having  broken, — to  which  Rimple  qua" 
tion  the  Recorder  was  i*educed  to  answer,  ''■  that  he  wa 
an   impertinent  fellow,  —  and  that  many   had    studied 
thirty  or  forty  years  to  understand  the  law,  which 
was  for  having  expounded  in  a  moment  I  "    Tiie  leame 
controversialist,  however,  was  not  to  be  silenced  so  eosilj 
—  he  quoted  Lord  Coke  and  Mtujna  Charta  on  his  an^ 
tugonist  in  a  moment;  and  chastised  Iiis  Insolence  by 
one  of  the  best  and  most  characteristic  repartees  that 
we  recollect  ever  to  have  met  with.    ''  I  t^dl  you  to  Ih:*  si- 
lent," cried  the  Recorder,  in  a  great  passion;  *'if  avc  shoul^ 
suffer  you  to  ask  questiotis  till  to-raorrow  morning,  yc 
will  be  never  the  wiser!  "  —  '*  That,"  replied  the  Quake 
witli  Ids  immoveable  tranquillity,  "  that  is,  according 
the  answers  are,"  —  "Take  him  away,  take  hinj  awav! 
exclaimed  the   Mayor  and  the  Recorder  in  a  brcath- 
"turn  him  into  the  Bale  Dock;" — and  into  the  Bal 
Dock,  a  filthy  and  pestilent  dungeon  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, he  was  accordmgly  turned  —  discoursing  calmly 
the  way  on  Magna  Charta  and  the  rights  of  luiglishmen] 
— while  the  courtly  Recorder  delivered  a  very  aniraat 
charge  to  the  Jury,  in  the  absence  of  the  prisoner. 

The  Jury,  however,  after  a  short  consultation,  brouglit 
in  a  verdict,  finding  him  merel}'  *' guilty  of  speakimf  in 
Gracecluirch  Street."     For  this  cautious  and  most  cor^^^ 
rect  deliverance,  they  were  loaded  with  reproaches  hj|^| 
the  Court,  and  sent  out  to  amend  their  verdict, — but  in^" 
half  an  hour  they  n'tnrned  with  the  same  ingenious  find; 
ing,  -WTittcn  out  at  large,  and  subscribed  with  all  th' 
names.     Tlie  C'ourt  now  became  more  furious  than  ever,' 
and  shut  thcni  up  without  meat,  drink,  or  fire,  till  next 
morninj; ;  when  thev  twice  over  came  back  with  the  same 
verdict;  —  upon  which  they  were  reviled,  and  threatened 
so  outrageously  by  the  Recorder,  that  William  Penu  pro^j 
tested  against  this  plain  intimidation  of  the  persons,  t(^| 
whose  free  suffrages  the  law  had  entrusted  his  cause^^ 
The  answer  of  the   Recorder   was,  ^'Stop  his  mouth^i 
jailor — bring  fetters  and   stidce  him  to  the  ground.|H 
William  Peim  ixiplied  with  the  temper  of  a  Quaker,  anc^^ 
martyr,  "Do  vour  pleasiu^ — 1  matter 
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lOt  your  fettei-s!"  And  the  Recorder  took  occasion  to 
ibserv'c,  "  that,  till  now,  he  had  never  understood  the 
policy  of  the  Spaniards  in  suiFcrmg  (he  Iwjumtion 
them.  15ut  now  he  saw  that  it  would  never  be 
ell  with  us,  till  we  had  something  like  the  Spanisli 
Inquisition  in  PIngland!"  After  this  sage  remark,  the 
Jury  wcrc  tigain  sent  back,  —  and  kept  other  twenty- 
four  hours,  without  food  or  refreshment.  On  the  thiixl 
day,  the  natural  and  glorious  effect  of  this  bnitality  on 
the  spirits  of  Englishmen  was  at  lengtli  produced.  In- 
stead of  the  special  and  unmeaning  form  of  their  first 
'erdict,  they  uow,  all  in  one  voice,  declared  the  prisoner 
•loT  GtntiTY.  The  Recorder  again  broke  out  into  abuse 
and  menace ;  and,  after  '^  praying  God  to  keep  his  life 
out  of  such  hands,"  proceeded,  we  rwdly  do  not  see  on 
what  pretext,  to  fine  eveiy  man  of  theni  in  forty  marks, 
and  to  order  them  to  prison  till  payment.  William  Penn 
then  demanded  his  liberty  ;  but  was  ordered  into  cus- 
y  till  he  paid  the  fine  imposed  on  liiuj  for  wearing 
his  hat;  and  was  forthwith  dragged  away  to  his  old 
lodging  in  the  Bale  Dock,  while  in  the  very  act  of  quoting 
"e  29th  chapter  of  the  Great  Charter,  "  A^tz/to  liba' 
\homo"  &c.  As  he  positively  refused  to  acknowledge 
;he  legality  of  this  ijilliction  by  paying  the  tine,  he 
might  have  lain  long  enough  in  this  dungeon ;  but  his 
father,  who  was  now  reconciled  to  him,  sent  the  money 
privately ;  and  he  was  at  last  set  at  liberty. 

The  spirit,  however,  which  had  dictated  these  pro* 
ceedings  was  not  likely  to  cease  from  troubling;  and, 
witliia  less  than  a  year,  the  poor  Quaker  was  again 
brought  before  the  Magistrate  on  an  accusation  of  illegal 
preaching;  and  was  again  about  to  be  dismissed  for 
want  of  evidence,  when  the  worthy  Justice  ingeniously 
bethought  himself  of  tendering  to  the  prisoner  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  which,  as  well  as  every  other  oath,  he  well 
knew  that  his  principles  would  oblige  him  to  refuse. 
Instead  of  the  oath,  \Y.  Perm  accordingly  ofiered  to 
give  his  reasons  for  not  swearing ;  but  the  Magistrate 
refused  to  hear  him:  and  an  altercation  ensued,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  Justice  having  insinuated,  that,  in 
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Spite  of  his  sanctified  txterior,  the  young  preacher  wu 
as  bad  as  other  folks  in  Ids  pructice,  the  Quaker  forgot, 
for  one  moment,  the  systematic  meekness  and  composur 
of  bis  sect,  and  burst  out  into  this  triumphant  appeal- 

*'  T  make  tliitt  buld  olmllenge  to  all  men,  women,  uiid  rUildreo  upon 
earth,  justly  to  occuac  me  with  having  Rcen  mc  drunk,  heftrd  nu 
swear,  utter  a  oursc,  or  speak  one  obscene  word,  much  less  that  I 
ever  nuide  it  my  practice.  I  speak  tliia  to  GodV  glory,  who  has  era 
preserved  nic  from  the  power  of  these  pollutions,  and  who  from  i 
child  begot  nn  hatred  in  me  towards  them.  Thy  words  shall  be  thjr 
burthen,  and  I  trample  thy  slander  as  dirt  under  my  feet!'* — p*  99, 
100. 

The  greater  part  of  the  audience  confirmed  this 
stAtcment;  and  the  judicial  calumniator  had  nothing 
for  it,  but  to  sentence  this  unrea-wnable  Puritan  to  six 
months'  imprisonment  in  New»^te ;  where  he  amuswl 
himself,  as  usual,  by  writing  and  publishing  four  pam- 
phlets in  support  of  his  opinions. 

It  is  by  no  means  our  intention,  however,  to  digest  n 
chronicle  either  of  his  persecutions  or  his  publications. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  he  seems  to  nave  been  m 
prison  every  six  mt>nths :  and,  for  a  very  considerable 
period  of  it,  certainly  favoured  the  world  with  at  least 
six  new  pamphlets  every  year.  In  all  these  as  well  as 
in  liis  public  appearances,  there  is  a  singular  mixture  of 
earnestness  and  sobriety — a  devotedness  to  the  cause 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  that  is  almost  sublime ;  and  ft 
temperance  and  patience  towards  his  opponents,  that  4 
truly  admirable:  while  in  the  whole  of  his  private  life, 
there  is  redundant  testimony,  even  from  tiie  mouths  of 
his  enemies,  that  his  conduct  was  pure  and  philanthropic 
in  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  disthiguished  at  the 
same  time  for  singular  prudence  and  judgment  in  all 
ordinary  affairs.  His  virtues  and  his  sufferings  appear 
at  last  to  have  overcome  his  father's  objections  to  his 
peculiar  tenets ;  and  a  thorough  and  cordial  reconcilia- 
tion took  place  previous  to  tlieir  final  separation.  On  his 
death-bed,  indeed,  the  admiral  is  said  to  have  approved 
wannly  of  every  part  of  his  son's  conduct ;  and  to  have 
predicted,  that  **  if  he  and  his  friends  kept  to  their  plain 
way  of  preaching  and  of  living,  they  would    speedily 


lake  an  end  of  the  priests,  to  the  end  of  the  world."  — 
By  his  father's  death  he  succeeded  to  a  handsome  estate, 
then  yieldin<^  upwards  of  1500/.  a  year;  but  made  no 
change  either  in  his  pi'ofessions  or  way  of  life.  He  was 
at  the  press  and  in  Newgate,  after  this  event,  exactly  as 
before :  and  defied  and  re^-iled  the  luxury  of  the  age, 
just  as  vehemently,  when  he  was  in  a  condition  to  par- 
take of  it,  as  in  the  days  of  his  poverty.  Within  a  short 
time  after  his  succession,  he  made  a  pilo;nmage  to  Hol- 
land and  Germany  in  company  with  George  Fox ;  where 
it  is  said  that  they  converted  many  of  all  ranks,  including 
young  ladies  of  quality  and  old  professors  of  divinity. 
They  were  ill  used,  however,  by  a  surly  Graf  or  two, 

Bwho  sent  them  out  of  their  dominions  under  a  corporal's 
guard ;  an  attention  which  they  repaid,  by  long  letters 
of  expostulation  and    advice,  which  the   worthy  Grafs 

^"wcrc  probably  neither  very  able  nor  very  willing  to  read. 

"  In  the  midst  of  these  labours  and  trials,  he  found 
time  to  marry  a  lady  of  great  beauty  and  accomplish- 

Kment ;  and  settled  himself  in  a  conifortable  and  orderly 

"liouse  in  the  countiy — but,  at  the  same  time,  remitted 
nothing  of  his  zeal  and  activity  in  support  of  the  cause 
in  which  he  had  embarked.  When  the  penal  statutes 
against  Popish  recusants  were  about  to  be  passed,  in 
1678,  by  the  tenor  of  which,  certain  grievous  punish- 
ments were  inflicted  upon  all  who  did  not  frequent  the 
establishe<l  church,  or  purge  themselves  upon  oathj  from 
poj)ery,  William  Penn  was  allowed  to  be  heard  before  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  support  of  the 
Quakers'  application  for  some  exemption  from  the  unin- 
tended severity  of  these  edicts ; — and  what  has  been 
preserved  of  his  speech,  upon  that  occasion,  certainly  is 
not  the  least  respectable  of  his  performances.  It  1*6- 
quired  no  ordinary  magnanimity  for  any  one,  in  the 
very  height  of  the  frenzy  of  the  Popish  plot,  boldly  to 
tell  the  House  of  Commons,  *'  that  it  was  unlawful  to 
inflict  punishment  upon  Catholics  themselves,  on  ac- 
count of  a  conscientious  dissent."  This,  however,  Wil- 
liam Penn  did,  with  the  firmness  of  a  true  philosopher ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  with  so  much  of  the  meekness 
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and  humility  of  a  Quaker,  that  he  was  heard  without 
offence  or  intorruption  ;  —  and  having  thus  put  in  his 
protest  against  tlie  genend  principle  of  intolerance,  he 
pi*oceedecl.  to  plead  hie  o^vn  cause,  and  that  of  his  hr 
thren,  with  udinimble  force  and  temper  as  follows : 

"  I  wae  bred  a  Protcsttuit,  and  thflt  fitricriy  too.  I  lost  nothing 
time  or  study.  For  years,  rtiading,  travel,  and  observation,  niude 
religion  of  ray  education  tlie  religion  of  my  judgment.  Mv  alteraiiL_ 
hatli  brought  none  to  that  belief;  and  though  tlie  posture  I  am  in  may 
seem  odd  or  strange  to  you.  yel  t  am  conscientious  ;  and.  till  you  know 
me  better,  1  hope  your  charity  will  call  it  rattier  my  unbappiness  than 
my  crime.  1  do  tell  you  ugain^  and  here  *oleuinly  declare,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Almighty  Go*!,  and  before  you  all,  that  the  professitui  I 
now  make,  and  the  Society  I  now  adliere  to,  have  beca  ao  far  from 
altering  that  Protestant  juJgnicnt  I  had,  that  I  am  not  conscious  to 
myself  of  having  receded  from  iin  \ntn  of  any  one  j>rineiple  mail 
tained  by  those  firat  Protestants  iind  Reformers  of  Germany,  and  ol 
own  coartyrs  ut  hom«  ngainst  t]ie  see  of  Home :  And  tlierefore  it  is 
think  it  haril,  that  though  we  deny  in  common  with  you  those  d< 
trines  of  Home  bo  zealously  protested  against,  (from  whence  the  name 
Protestants,)  yet  that  we  should  be  so  unhappy  as  to  suffer,  and  lluL 
with  extreme  severity,  by  laws  made  only  against  the  matntaincra 
those  doctrines  whicb  we  do  so  deny.  We  choose  no  suffering ;  ft 
God  know.-i  whrtt  we  h»ve  already  sufiered,  and  how  many  trnffici 
and  trading  fninilies  are  reiluced  to  great  poverty  by  it.  We  thi 
ourselves  nn  useful  people.  We  are  sure  we  are  a  poaoeablo  people 
yet,  if  we  must  still  sufier,  let  ub  not  suffer  as  Popish  liecu5ant£|  bi 
as  Protestant  Oisaeaters."  — p.  220,  221. 

Abtiut  the  stnne  period  we  find  him  closely  leaffued 
with  no  less  a  person  tlian  Algernon  Sydney,  nnd  busLlv 
employed  in  canvassing  for  him  in  the  burgh  of  Guildf- 
ford.  But  the  most  important  of  his  occupations  at  this 
time  were  tliose  which  connected  him  with  that  region 
which  was  destined  to  be  the  scene  of  his  greatest  and 
most  memorable  exertions.  An  iiccidentalcircumstan 
had  a  few  years  before  engaged  him  in  some  entpiiri 
with  regard  to  the  state  of  that  district  in  North  Ameri 
since  called  New  Jersey,  and  Petmsylvania.  A  great 
part  of  this  territory  had  been  granted  by  the  (Vown  to 
the  ihrnily  of  Lord  Berkeley,  who  had  recently  sold 
large  part  of  it  to  a  (Quaker  of  the  name  of  Billynge 
and  this  peraon  having  fallen  into  pecuniary  embarrass 
Tuents,  prevailed  upon  AVilliam  Penn  to  accept  of  a  con 
veyance  of  this  property,  and  to  undei'take  the  man 
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ment  of  it,  as  trusU»e  for  his  cretlitors.    The  conscientious 
trustee  applied  htnisdf  to  the  discharge  of  tJus  duty  with 
his  habitual  scrupulousness  mid  activity; — and  having 
speedily  made  hiuiself  acquainted  with  the  condition  and 
capabilities  of  the  great  province  in  question,  was  imme- 
diately struck  with  the  opportunity  it  afforded,  both  for 
a  beneficent  arrangement  of  the  interest  of  its  inha- 
bitants, and  for  providing  a  pleasant  and  desirable  retreat 
^ybr  such  of  his  own  communion  as  might  be  willing  to 
^peave  their  native  land  in  pursuit  of  religious  liberty. 
■The  original  clmrt*;r  hatl  vested  the  pro])netorj  under 
certain  limitations^  wltli   the  power  of  legislation ;   and 
one  of  the  Jirst  works  of  William  Fcnn  was  to  draw  up  ii 
^kort  of  constitution  for  tlic  land  vested  in  Killynge  — 
the  Ciirdinal  fonndation  of  which  was,  that  no  man  should 
be  troubled,  molested,  or  subjected  to  any  disability,  on 
account  of  iiis  religion.     He  tlien  superintended  the  em- 
barkation of  two  or  three  ship-loads  of  Quakers,  who  set 
oft'  for  this  land  of  promise;  —  and  continued,  from  time 
H[to  time,  both  to  hear  so  much  of  their  prosperity,  and  to 
^feel  how  much  a  larger  proprietor  might  have  it  in  his 
power  to  promote  and  exVcnd  it,  that  he  at  length  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  acquiring  for  !jin»self  a  much  larger 
district,  and  founding  a  settlement  upon  a  still  moro 
liberal  and  comprehensive  plan.     The  means  of  doing 
this  were  providentially  placed  in  his  hamls,  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  father  having  a  claim  upon  the  disso- 
lute and  needy  government  of  the  day,  for  no  less  than 
16,000/., —  in  lieu  of  which  W.  Penn  projiosed  that  the 
^district,  since  called  rennsylvania,  should  be  made  over 
Hto  him,  with  Buch  ample  powers  of  administmtion,  aa 
made  him  little  less  than  absolute  sovereign  of  the  coun- 
try.    The  right  of  legislation  was  left  entirely  to  him, 
■and  such  councils  as  he  might  appoint ;  with  no  other 
limitation,  than  that  his  laws  should  be  lialile  to  be  re- 
scinded by  the  Privy  Council  of  England,  within  six 
months  after  they  were  reported  to  it.     This  memorable 
charter  was  signed  on   the  4th  of  March,  1681.     He 
originally  intended,  that  the  country  should  have  been 
ilfed  New  Wales ;  but  the  Under-Secrctarj'  of  State,. 
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being  a  Welshman,  thoufrht,  it  seems,  that  this  was  ugii_ 
too  mucli  liberty  \\ith  the  antient  principality,  and  ob- 
jected to  it!  He  then  suggested  Sylvauia;  but  the  king 
himself  insisted  upon  adding  Penu  to  it, —  and  after 
Bome  struggles  of  modesty^  it  was  found  necessary  to 
submit  to  his  gracious  desires. 

He  now  proceeded  to  encoui-agc  settlers  of  all  sort«, — 
but  especially  such  sectaries  as  were  impatient  of  the 
restraints  and  persecutions  to  which  they  were  subjected 
in  England ;  and  published  certain  conditions  and  regu- 
lations, ^'  the  first  fundamental  of  which,"  as  he  expresses 
it,  was,  "  Tiiat  every  person  should  enjoy  the  free  pro- 
fession of  his  faith,  and  exercise  of  worship  towards 
God,  in  such  a  way  as  he  shall  in  hia  conscience  believe 
is  most  acceptable ;  and  should  be  protected  in  this 
liberty  by  the  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate."  Wi< 
regard  to  the  native  inhabitants,  he  positively  ena<:t< 
that  "whosoever  should  hurt,  wrong,  orotiend  imy  India  _ 
should  incur  the  same  penalty  as  if  he  liad  offended  iii 
like  manner  against  his  fellow  planter;"  and  that  the 
planter  should  not  be  their  ot^ti  judges  in  case  of  any 
difference  with  tlie  Indians,  but  that  all  such  differences 
should  be  settled  by  twelve  refeix-es,  six  Indians  and  six 
planters;  under  the  direction,  if  need  were,  of  the 
(jovernor  of  the  province,  and  the  Chief,  or  King  of  thy 
Indians  concerned.  Untler  these  wise  and  merciful  re- 
gulations, three  ships  full  of  passengers  sailed  for  the 
new  province  in  the  end  of  1081.  In  one  of  these  was 
Colonel  Markliam,  a  relation  of  Penn's,  and  intended 
to  act  as  his  secretary  when  he  should  himself  arrive. 
He  was  the  cliief  of  sevenil  commissioners,  who  wet 
appointed  to  confer  with  the  Indianw  with  regar<l  to  ti 
cession  or  purchase  of  theii'  lands,  and  the  terms  of 
perpetual  peace, —  and  was  the  bearer  of  the  following 
letter  to  them  from  the  Governor,  a  part  of  wliich  wc 
think  worthy  of  being  transcribed,  for  the  singular 
plainness,  and  engaging  honesty,  of  its  manner. 

"  Now,  I  woiUJ  have  jou  well  observe,  ibal  I  am  very  sensible 
tlie  unkindnces  and  injiislice  wliioh  have  bei.^n  too  mucli  exercise 
toward  you  by  the  people  of  thcuc  parts  of  tbc  world,  who  have  «ougl 
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themselves  to  make  great  advanti^cs  by  you,  ruther  than  to  be  ex- 
amples of  r^oodncss  and  patience  untv  you.  Tliid  1  hear  bath  bt?«n  a 
nuitter  of  trouble  to  you,  and  caused  great  grurlging  and  animo!iities» 
tioiiietitnes  to  the  shedding  of  blood,  llut  I  am  not  such  a  mau ;  as  19 
well  known  in  tny  own  country.  I  have  groat  love  and  regard  toward 
you,  and  desire  to  win  and  fain  your  love  and  friendship  by  a  kind, 
just,  and  peaceable  life ;  and  the  people  I  i^end  are  of  the  fiamc  miud, 
and  shall  in  all  tilings  buhave  themselves  accordingly;  and  if  in  any 
thing  any  ghall  ofl'end  you  or  your  people^  you  shall  have  a  full  and 
8pc«<ly  itatiflfaclion  for  the  tiome,  by  an  equal  number  of  just  men  on 
both  sides,  that  by  no  means  you  may  have  just  occaAloa  of  being 
offendefl  ngaltist  them. 

•'  I  shall  shortly  come  to  see  }-ou  myself,  at  which  time  we  may 
more  lai^ely  and  freely  confer  and  discourse  of  llio«c  matters.  In  the 
mean  time  I  liave  sent  my  CommiBsioners  to  treat  with  you,  about 
land,  and  a  Jinn  leag:ue  of  peace.  Let  me  desire  ynu  to  be  kind  to 
them  and  to  the  peoples  and  receive  the  ]»resenl«  und  tokens,  which 
I  have  sent  you,  as  a  testimony  of  my  good  will  to  you,  and  of  my 
reiKtlution  to  live  justly,  peaceably,  and  friendly  with  you, 

*'  I  am,  your  lovijig  Fricrul, 

"  W1J.1.IAM  Penn." 

In  the  course  of  the  succeeding  year,  lie  prepared  to  fol- 
low these  first  colouists ;  and  accordingly  embarked,  with 
about  an  hundred  other  (Quakers,  in  the  month  of  Sei> 
tomber,  1682.  Before  scpiirating  himself,  however,  from 
his  family  on  this  lon/j  pilgrimage,  he  addressed  a  long 
letter  of  love  and  admonition  to  his  wife  and  children, 
from  which  wc  are  tempted  to  make  a  pretty  large  ex- 
tract for  the  entertainment  and  edification  of  our  read- 
ers. There  is  something,  we  think,  very  touching  and 
venerable  in  the  affectiotiateness  of  its  whole  strain,  and 
the  patriarchal  simplicity  in  which  it  is  conceived ;  while 
the  language  appears  to  us  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
specimens  of  that  .soft  and  mellow  English,  which,  with 
all  its  redundancy  and  cumbrous  volume,  has,  to  our 
ears,  a  far  richer  and  more  pathetic  sweetness  than  the 
epigrams  and  apothegms  of  modern  times.  The  letter 
begins  in  this  trtanner — . 

"  My  dear  Wife  and  Children, 
"  My  love,  which  neither  scat  nor  land,  nor  death  itself,  can  CX' 
tingutsh  or  lessen  towaril  yon,  most  endeiiredly  visits  you  with  eternal 
embraces,  and  will  abide  willi  you  for  ever :  and  nniy  the  God  of  my 
life  watch  over  you,  and  bless  you,  and  do  you  good  in  this  world  and 
for  ever!, —  Some  things  are  upon  my  spirit  to  leave  with  you  in  your 
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rcitpG«tirc  cnpocitics,  aa  I  am  to  one  a  husbandf  and  lo  the  rest  » 
fntiior,  ii"  I  should  never  see  you  more  in  this  world. 

'*  My  dear  wiiel  remember  thou  wast  the  love  of  my  youth,  uni 
much  the  joy  of  my  life;  the  ino.'«t  beloved,  na  well  bs  nioet  worthrr<r 
all  my  earthly  comforts  :  and  the  reason  of  that  love  was  morK  tin 
inward  than  thy  outward  eicellencics,  wtiich  yet  were  many.  Uvxl 
know«,  aiid  ihuu  knowest  it,  I  can  say  it  was  a  match  of  Providencr'j 
making;  and  God*8  image  in  ns  botli  was  tJie  Hrsl  thing,  and  themort 
amiable  and  engaging  ornament  in  ouroyc^.  Now  1  nm  to  leave  tbf^ 
and  that  without  knowing  whether  I  Bliall  ever  sec  thee  more  in  thi* 
world,  take  my  counsel  into  thy  bosom,  and  let  it  dwell  with  thee  is 
my  stead  while  thou  lireat/ 

Then,  after  some  counsel  about  godliness  and  eco- 
nomy, he  proceeds  — 

"  And  now,  my  dearest,  let  me  recommend  to  thy  care  my  dttr 
children ;  abundantly  beloved  of  me,  n»  the  Ixird'e  blessings,  and  the 
sweet  pledges  of  our  mutual  and  endeared  affection.  Above  all  things 
endeavour  to  bree<l  them  up  in  the  love  of  virtue,  and  that  holy  platD 
way  of  which  we  have  lived  in,  that  the  world  iu  no  part  of  it  get 
into  my  fiunily.  1  had  rather  they  were  liomely  tlian  tinely  bred  as 
to  outward  Ijehaviour;  yet  I  love  sweetness  mixed  with  gravity,  and 
cheerfulness  teiQpered  with  sobriety.  Kellgion  in  the  heart  leads 
into  this  true  civility,  teaching  men  and  women  to  be  mild  and 
courteous  ia  thrir  behaviour;  an  accomplishment  worthy  indeed  of 
praise. 

"  Next  breed  thorn  up  in  a  love  one  of  another :  tell  them  it  ie  IIm 
charge  I  left  behind  mc ;  and  that  it  is  the  way  to  have  the  love  ao 
blesBing  of  God  ujhio  them.     Sometimes  separate  them,  but  not  lougl 
and  allow  them  to  send  and  give  each  other  amall  things,  to  endear  oiM 
another  with.     Once  more  1  soy,  tell  them  it  was  my  counsel  the 
should  be  tender  and  affectionate  one  to  another.     For  their  Icamini 
be  liberal.     Sjiare  no  cost;  for  by  such  purslmony  all  is  lost  that 
wived ;  but  let  it  be  useful  knowledge,  such  as  is  consistent  wilh  trut 
and  gotHine-**,  not  chcirishing  a  vain  converjwtion  or  idle  mind ;  bti 
ingenuity  mixe<l  with  industry  is  good  for  the  body  and  the  mind  too. 
Rather  keep  an  ingenious  person  in  the  house  to  teach  them,  than  wnd 
them  to  s<'hi>olrt;  too  many  evil  impressions  being  commonly  recei*-**! 
there.     Be  sure  to  observe  theirgenius,  und  do  not  cross  it  as  to  leam^ 
ing ;  let  them  nut  dwell  too  long  on  one  thing ;  hut  let  their  chang 
be  agreeable,  and  all  their  diversions  have  some  little  bodily  labour  i 
them.    When  grown  big,  have  most  care  for  them;  for  then  there ar 
more  snores,  both  within  and  without.     When  marriageable,  see  tJia| 
they  have  worthy  persons  in  iheir  eye,  of  good  life,  and  good  fame  fa 
piety  and  understanding.     I  dcttre  no  wcivUh,  but  sufficiency  ;  and 
sure  their  love  bo  dear,  fervent,  and  mutual,  that  it  may  bo  huppy  fo 
ihcni.     1  choose  not  they  should  be  married  to  earthly,  covetou?  kin 
dred;  and  of  cities  and  towns  of  concourse,  beware:  the  world  is  a|] 
to  stick  close  to  those  who  have  lived  and  got  wealth  there:  a  countr 
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life  and  estate  I  like  best  for  my  children.  I  prefer  a  decent  mansion 
of  a  hundred  pounds  per  iinnum,  before  ten  thousand  pounds  in  London, 
or  such  like  place,  in  a  way  of  trade." 

_      He  next  addresses  himself  to  his  cliildreii. 

"  "  Be  obetlient  to  your  deiir  mother,  a  woman  wliose  virtue  and  good 
name  is  an  honour  to  you  ;  for  she  hath  been  exceeded  by  none  in  her 
time  for  her  intogrity.  humanity,  virtue,  and  good  underwltinding ; 
qualities  not  usual  among  women  of  her  worldly  condition  and  qualil}'. 
Therefore  honour  and  obey  her,  my  dear  children,  as  yoiir  mother,  and 
your  father's  love  and  deliglit ;  nay,  love  her  too,  for  she  loved  your 
father  with  n  deep  and  upright  lovr^  choosing  Iiim  before  all  herniauy 
suitors  :  and  though  she  be  of  a  delicate  constitution  and  noble  Hpirit, 
yet  she  descended  to  the  utmost  tendernes*  and  earc  fur  you,  perform- 
ing tlie  painfuUest  acts  of  service  to  you  in  yoin*  infancy,  as  a  mother 
(and  a  nurse  t(x».  I  charge  you,  before  the  Lord,  lionour  and  obey, 
love  and  cherish  your  dear  mother." 
After  a  rrreyt  number  of  other  affectionate  counsels, 
fce  turas  particularly  to  his  elder  boys. 

"  And  as  for  you,  who  are  likely  to  he  concerned  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Pennsylvania,  1  do  charge  you  before  the  I^ord  God  and  lus 
holy  angels,  tliat  you  be  lowly,  diligent,  and  tender;  fearing  God, 
loving  the  people,  and  hating  eovetousness.  Let  justice  have  its  im- 
partial couHK',  and  the  law  free  jMiBsuge,  Though  to  your  loss,  protect 
no  won  against  It ;  for  you  are  not  above  the  law,  but  the  law  above 
on.  Livt*  therefore  the  lives  youi-sclves  you  wouhl  have  the  people 
live,  and  tlwn  shall  you  havu  right  and  boldness  to  punish  the  trans- 
gressor. Keep  upon  the  square,  for  God  sew  you  :  therefore  do  your 
duty,  and  be  sure  you  sec  with  your  own  eyes,  and  hear  with  your 
own  ears.  Kntertain  no  lurchers;  cherish  no  informers  for  gain  or 
Tevcnge;  ascno  ti-it^ks  ;  fly  to  no  devices  to  support  or  cover  injustice; 
but  let  your  hearts  be  upright  before  the  Lord,  trusting  in  him  above 
the  contrivaiu'C^  of  men,  and  none  shall  be  able  to  hurt  or  supplant 
you." 

We  should  like  to  see  any  private  letter  of  instructions 
from  a  soverei^i  to  his  heir-apparent,  that  will  bear  a 
C(>ni[)arlaon  with  the  injunctions  of  this  honest  Sectary. 
He  concludes  ns  follows :  — 


I 


i 


"Finally,  my  children,  love  one  another  with  a  true  endeared  love, 
»nd  your  dear  relations  on  both  sides,  and  take  care  to  pi*cserve  tender 
alTection  in  yonr  children  to  each  other,  often  marrying  within  them- 
selves, so  as  it  be  without  the  boundw  forbidden  in  God's  Inw,  that  so 
may  not,  like  the  forgetting  unnatural  world,  grow  out  of  kindred, 
as  cold  as  slrangers  ;  but,  as  becomes  a  truly  natural  and  Chritttiiin 
ik,  you  and  yours  after  you^  may  live  in  the  pure  and  forvcnt  lovo 
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of  God  towards  one  another,  as  becoming  brethren  in  the  spiritUBl 
and  natural  relation. 

'*  So  farewell  to  my  thrice  dearly  beloved  wife  and  children! 
"Yours,  as  God  pleaseth,  in  that  which  no  waters  can  quench,  i 
time  forgot,  nor  distance  wear  awav,  but  remains  for  ever, 

"William  Pe-xx." 
"  fVorminghurnt^  fourth  of 
siv/h  »«o«M/I682." 

Imme(liat.ely  after  writing?  this  letter,  he  embarked 
and  arrived  Rafc4y  in  the  Delaware  with  all  his  coin- 
panions.     The  country  assigned   to  him  by  the  roy^^f 
charter  was  yet  full  of  its  oritrinal  inhabitants ;  and  t!^* 
principles  of  ^^'illiara  Penn  did  not  allow  him  to  look 
upon  that  gift  as  a  warrant  to  disj>ossc*ss  the  first  piHl^| 
prietors  of  the  land.     He  Imd  accordingly  appointed  hc^ 
commissioners,  the  preceding  year,  to  treat  with  tlit-rn 
for  the  fair  purchase,  of  a  port  of  their  lands,  and  for 
their  joint  jxjssession  of  the  remainder ;  and  the  teruw 
of  the  settlement  being  now  nearly  agreed  upon,  he  pro- 
ceeded, very  soon  after  his  arnval,  to  conclude  the  trar 
action,  and  solemnly  to  pledge  his  faith,  and  to  rati 
and  confirm  the  treaty,  in  sight  both  of  the  Indians 
Planters.     For  this  purpose  a  grand  convocation  oft 
tnhes  had  been  appointed  near  the  spot  where  Philad 
phia  now  stands;  and  it  was  agi-eed  that  he  and  the 
presiding    Sachems   should   meet    and  exchange   fait 
under  the  spreading  branches  of  a  prodigious  ehn-t 
that  grew  on  the  bank  of  the  river.     On  the  day  a^ 
pointed,  accordingly,  an  innumerable  multitude  of  tfii 
Indians  assembled    in   that  neighbourhood ;   and  were 
seen,  with  their  dark  visages  and  brandished  arms,  mov- 
ing, in  vast  swarms,  in  the  depths  of  the  woods  wliicli 
then  overshadowed  the  whole  of  that  noAv  cultivate*! 
region.     On  the  other  hand,  William  Penn,  witli  a  mo- 
derate attendance  of  Friends,  advanced  to  meet  them, 
lie  came  of  course  unarmed — in  his  usual  plain  dress — 
without  banners,  or  mace,  or  guards,  or  carriages ;  and 
only  distinguished  from  his  companions  by  wearing 
)>lue  sash  of  silk  network  (which  it  seems  is  still  p 
ser\'cd  by  Mr.  Kettof  Seething-liall,  near  Nor^\'ich),  an 
by  having  in  his  hand  a  roUof  purclimcnt,  on  wliich  wi 
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engrossed  the  confirmation  of  the  treaty  of  purchase 
ana  amity.  As  soon  as  he  drew  near  the  spot  where 
the  Sachems  were  assembled,  tlie  wliole  multitude  of 
Indians  threw  down  their  weapons,  and  seated  them- 
selves on  the  ground  in  groups,  each  under  liis  own 
chieftain;  and  the  presiding  chief  intimated  to  WilJitun 
Penn,  that  the  nations  were  ready  to  hear  him,  Jilr. 
Clarkson  regrets,  and  we  cordially  join  in  the  sentiment, 
that  there  is  no  written,  contemporary  account  of  the 
j)articulars  attending  this  interesting  and  truly  novel 
transaction.  lie  assures  us,  however,  tliat  they  are  still 
in  a  great  measure  preserved  in  oral  tradition,  and  that 
both  what  we  have  just  stated,  and  wliat  follows,  may 
be  relied  on  as  perfectly  accurate.  The  sei^uel  we  give 
in  his  own  words. 

"Having  boeii  tims  called  upon,  he  began.     The  Great  Spirit,  he 

said,  wlio  made  him  and  them,  who  ruled  the  Ileuven  and  the  Karth, 

and  wlio  knew  the  inncrniost  thoughts  of  inun,  ktu-w  that  he  and  hifl 

friends  had  a  hearty  tlesire  to  live  in  peace  and  friendship  with  them, 

and  to  ser^e  them  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.     It  was  not  their 

custom  to  use  hostile  weapons  against  their  fellow-creaturt'S,  for  which 

reason  they  had  come  unarmed.     Their  object  was  not  to  do  injury, 

and  thus  provoke  the  Great  Spirit,  but  to  do  good.     They  were  then 

met  on  the  broad  pathway  of  pood  failh  and  goo<l  will,  so  that  no 

advantage  was  to  be  taken  on  either  t^ide,  but  all  was  to  be  openne^e, 

brotherhood,  and  love.     After  these  mid  other  words,  he  unrolled  the 

parchment,  and  by  means  of  the  same  interi>reter  conveyed  to  them, 

article  by  article,  the  conditions  of  the  Purchase,  and  the  Words  of 

the  Compact  then  made  for  their  eternal  Union.    Among  oilier  tilings, 

they  were  not  to  be  molested  in  their  liiwful  pursuits,  even  in  the 

territory  they  had  alienated,  for  itwa.**  to  be  common  to  them  and  the 

Knglish.     They  were  to  have  the  same  Uherly  todo  all  things  therein 

relating  to  the  improvement  of  their  grounds,  and  jtroviding  sustenance 

for  their  families,  which  the  English  had.    If  any  disputes  should  arise 

Lbetween  the  two,  they  should  be  settled  by  twelve  persons,  half  of 

rhom  should  be  English,  and  half  Indians.     He  Oicn  paid  them  for 

Jie  land ;  and  mode  them  many  prcsenta  besides,  from  tlie  merchandize 

[which  had  been  spread  before  thiini.     Having  done  this,  he  laid  the 

Inill  of  parchment  on  the  ground,  observing  again,  that  the  ground 

iflliould  l>e  common  to  l>oth  people.     He  then  added,  that  he  would  not 

Wo  OS  the  Maryliuiders  did,  that  is,  call  them  Children  or  Brothers 

l^nly  ;  for  often  jiarents  were  apt  to  chastise  their  children  too  severely, 

land  Brothers  sometimes  would  differ  :  neither  would  he  compare  tlie 

IFriendship between  him  luid  them  to  n  Chain,  for  the  rain  might  somo- 

Ftimes  rust  it,  or  a  tree  might  full  and  brejik  it ;  but  he  should  consider 

[(hem  us  the  same  flesh  and  blood  with  the  Christians,  and  the  same  as 
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if  one  man's  body  were  to  be  divided  into  two  part&     He  tlicn  ink 

up  tlie  pniTlimeiit,  utid  prescDtcd  it  to  the  Sacbcm  who  wore  the  hon 
in  his  clitiplet,  nriil  lieMrcd  him  and  llic  other  Sachems  to  prewnen 
carei'iill^'  for  three  generations;  that  their  children  mii»hi  know  *hit 
had  passed  between  them,  just  as  it*  he  had  remained  liim^f  wiilitlioD 
to  repeat  it." — p.  341 — 343. 

The  Indians,  in  return,  made  long  and  stately  la- 
rangUL'S — of  wliich,  however,  no  more  seems  to  have 
been  rcnii.*mbered,  but  that  "  they  pledged  themselves  lo 
live  in  love  with  AVilliam  Penn  and  his  children,  as  lone 
ns  the  sun  and  moon  should  endure."  And  thus  endal 
this  t'ainous  trcatv  ;  —  of  which  Voltaire  has  rcmarke 
witli  so  much  truth  and  severity,  "  that  it  was  the  on 
one  ever  concluded  between  savages  and  Christians  tluU 
was  not  ratified  by  an  oath — and  the  only  one  that 
never  was  broke u  V" 

Such,  indeed,  was  the  spirit  in  which  the  negotiation 
was  entered  into,  and  the  corresponding  settlement  con- 
ducted, tliat  for  the  space  of  more  than  seventy  vears  — 
and  so  long  indeed  as  the  Quakers  retained  tfie  chief 
power  in  the  government,  the  peace  and  amity  which 
had  been  thus  solemnly  promised  and  coticluded,  never 
was  violated  ; — and  a  large  and  most  striking,  though 
solitary  example  afforded,  of  the  facility  with  which  thev 
wlio  arc  really  sincere  and  friendly  \\\  tlieir  own  views, 
may  live  in  harmony  even  with  those  who  are  supposed 
to  bo  peculiarly  fierce  and  faithless.  AVf  cannot  bring 
ourselves  to  wish  that  there  were  nothing  but  Quakers 
in  the  world — because  we  fear  it  would  be  insui>j>ortably 
dull  ;  —  but  when  avc  consider  what  tremencious  evils 
daily  arise  from  the  petulance  and  profligacy,  and  am- 
bition and  irritability,  of  Sovereigns  and  ilinisters.  wc 
cannot  help  thinking  that  it  would  be  the  most  efficacious 
of  all  reforms  to  choose  all  those  ruling  personages  out 
of  that  plain,  pacific,  and  sober-minded  sect. 

William  IVun  now  held  an  assembly,  in  which  fii^y- 
nine  important  laws  were  passed  in  the  course  of  three 
days.  The  most  remarkable  were  those  which  limifed 
the  niunber  of  capital  crimes  to  two — murder  and  high 
treason — and  which  provided  for  the  reformation,  as  well 
as  the  punishment  of  offenders,  by  making  the  prisons 
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places  of  compulsive  industry',  sobriety,  and  instruction. 
It  was  liki?>vise  enact4.Hl,  tliat  all  children,  of  whatever 
rank,  sliould  be  instructed  in  some  art  or  trade.  Tlie  fees 
of  law  proceedings  were  fixed,  and  inscribed  on  public 
tables; — and  theamoiintof  fines  to  be  levied  for  offences 
also  limited  by  legislative  autliority.  Jfany  admirable 
regulations  were  added,  for  the  encouragement  of  in- 
dustry, and  mutual  usefulness  and  esteem.  There  is 
something  very  agreeable  in  the  contentment,  and  sober 
and  well-earned  sclf-compkctncy,  which  breathe  in  the 
following  letter  of  this  great  colonist  —  written  during 
^s  first  rest  from  those  great  labours. 

P  "I  tktn  now  onsting  ihe  country  into  townships  for  Inr^c  lots  of 
Innd.  I  Imve  held  an  Assembly,  in  which  many  goo«l  Inws  are  paftseiU 
We  could  not  stay  safety  till  the  spring  for  a  Government.  I  hove 
annexed  the  Territories  lately  obtained  to  the  Province,  and  parsed  a 
general  naturaliitation  for  strangers  ;  whieh  huth  much  pleased  the 

people. As  to  outward  tilings  wc  are  satisfied  ;  the  land  good,  the 

airelear  and  sweet,  the  springs  plentiful,  and  provision  good  and  ensy 
to  come  at;  an  innumerable  quantity  of  wild  fowl  and  tish  :  in  fine, 
here  is  what  an  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  would  be  well  contentn<l 
with  ;  and  service  enough  for  God»  for  the  fields  are  here  wljite  for 
harvest.  O,  how  sweet  is  the  quiet  of  theae  parts,  Ireed  from  the 
anxious  nnd  troublesome  sol  ici  tat  ions,  hurries  and  perplexities  of 
woful  Europe!'*— p.  350,  351. 

W^e  cannot  persuade  ourselves,  however,  to  pursue 
any  farther  the  details  of  this  edifying  biofi^raphy. 
W.  Pcnn  returned  to  England  after  a  residence  of  about 
two  years  in  his  colony  —  got  into  great  favour  with 
James  II.  —  and  was  bitterly  calumniated  as  a  Jesuit, 
bf>tli  by  diurchmen  and  sectaries  —  went  on  doing  good 
and  preaching  (Quakerism  —  wa.s  sorely  [wrsecuted  and 
insulted,  and  deprived  of  his  Government,  but  finnUy 
acquitted,  and  hon<.nirably  restored,  under  King  William 

—  lost  his  ^^'ifcand  son — travelled  and  married  again — 
returned  to  Peiuisylvania  in  1G99  for  two  years  longer 

—  ciime  finally  home  to  England —continued  to  preach 
aud  publish  as  copiously  as  ever — was  reduced  to  a 
state  of  kindly  dotage  by  three  strokes  of  apoplexy  — 
and  died  at  last  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  in  the  year 
1718. 

e  seems  to  have  been  n  man  of  kind  aifections,  sin- 
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gular  activity  and  perseverance,  and  pfreat  practical 
wisdom.  Yet  we  can  well  believe  with  Burnet^  that  \\c 
was  **  a  little  puffed  up  ^vith  vanity  ;'*  and  that  "  he  bad  a 
tedious,  luscious  way  of  talking,  that  was  apt  to  tire  iL« 
patience  of  his  hearers."  He  was  very  neat  in  his  person  j 
and  had  a  great  horror  at  tobacco,  which  occasionally 
endangered  his  popularity  in  his  American  domains. 
He  was  mighty  methodical,  too,  in  ordering  his  house- 
hold ;  and  had  stuck  up  in  his  Iiall  a  written  directoi^', 
or  General  Order,  for  the  regulation  of  his  family,  to 
which  he  exacted  the  strictest  conformity.  Acconiing 
to  this  rigorous  system  of  discipline,  he  required — 

**Thnt  in  tlint  quarter  of  the  year  which  included  part  of  the 
winter  and  part  of  the  spring,  t!ie  members  of  it  were  to  rise  at  seven 
in  the  morning,  in  the  next  at  six,  in  the  next  at  live,  and  in  the  It^i 
ut  six  Again.  Nine  o'clock  was  the  hour  for  breakfast,  twelve  for 
dinner^  seven  for  supper,  and  ten  to  retire  to  bed.  The  whole  family 
wore  to  assemble  everj  morning  for  worship.  Thej  were  to  be  called 
together  nt  eleven  a^ain»  that  each  rol^ht  read  in  turn  some  porLiuDaf 
the  lioly  Scripture,  or  of  the  Mtuiyrology,  or  of  Friends'  books;  anJ 
Ilnally  they  were  to  raoet  again  fur  worahip  at  six  in  the  evening.  On 
the  days  of  public  meeting,  no  one  was  to  be  absent,  except  on  the  plea 
of  health  or  of  unavoidable  engagement.  The  scrrants  were  to  be 
colled  up  after  supper  to  i-ender  to  their  master  and  mistress  an  account 
of  wiiat  they  had  done  in  the  day,  and  to  receive  instructions  for  the 
next;  and  were  particularly  exhorted  to  avoid  lewd  discourses  auil 
troublesome  noises." 

AVe  shall  not  stop  to  examine  wliat  dre^^s  of  ambition, 
or  what  hankerings  after  worldly  prosiJerity,  may  have 
mixed  tlu'iiisclves  with  the  pious  and  plnlaiithropic 
principles  that  were  undoubtedly  his  chief  guides  in 
fonninjtr  that  great  settlement  which  still  bears  his  name, 
and  profits  by  his  example.  Hmuan  virtue  docs  not 
challenge,  nor  admit  of  such  a  scnitiny  !  And  it  should 
be  sufficient  for  the  glory  of  William  Penn,  that  he 
stands  up4in  record  as  the  most  humane,  the  most 
derate,  uud  the  most  pacific  of  uU  rulers. 
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Selection  frtmi  the  Public  and  Private  Correspondence  of  Vice- 
Admiral  L.ord  Collinffwood:  interipersed  with  Memoira  of  hitt 
Life.  By  G.  L.  Newnham  Collingwood,  Esq.  F.  K.  S. 
2  vols.  8 vo.     Ridgway.      London:    1828. 

not  know  when  we  bave  met  with  so  delightful 
a   book  us  this,  —  or  one  "with  which  we  arc  so  well 
pleased  with  ourselves  for  being  delighted.     Its  attrac- 
tion consists  almost  entirely  in  its  moral  beauty  ;  and  it 
has  the  nire  merit  of  filling  us  with  the  deepest  admira- 
tion for  heroism,  without  suborning  our  juugmcnts  into 
any  approbation  of  the  vices  and  weaknesses  witli  which 
poor  mortal  heroism  is  so  often  accompanied.     In  this 
respect,    it  is  not  only  more  safe,  but  more  agreeable 
^reading  than  the  Memoirs  of  Nelson ;  where  the  lights 
ind  shadows  are  often  too  painfully  contrasted,  and  the 
"banc  and  the  antidote  exhibited  in  proportions  that  can- 
wot  but  be  hazardous  for  the  ardent  and  aspiring  spirits 
)u  which  they  are  both  most  calculated  to  operate. 

Is  it  a  mere  illusion  of  national  vanity  which  prompts 
us  to  claim  Lord  Collingwood  as  a  character  peculiarly 
"llngliah?  Certainly  we  must  admit,  that  we  have  few 
Englishmen  left  who  resemble  him  ;  and  even  that  our 
prevailing  notions  and  habits  make  it  likely  that  we  shall 
have  still  fewer  liereafter.  Yet  we  do  not  know  where 
such  a  character  could  have  been  formed  but  in  England ; 
—  and  feel  quite  satisfied,  tliat  it  is  there  only  that  it 
can  be  properly  valued  or  understood.  The  combina- 
tion of  the  loftiest  daring  -with  the  most  watchful  hu- 
manity, and  of  the  noblest  ambition  ^vith  the  greatest 
disdain  of  personal  advantages  and  the  most  generoua 
s}-mpatiiy  with  rival  merits  though  rare  enough  to  draw 
forth  at  all  times  the  loud  applause  of  mankind,  have 
m  without  example,  in  any  race  that  boasts  of 
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illustrious  anccstoi's.  But,  for  the  union  of  those  high 
qualities  with  unpretending  niid  almost  liomely  simpli- 
city, sweet  temper,  undeviating  rectitude,  and  all  the 
purity  and  sanctity  of  domestic  affection  and  humble 
content — we  can  look,  we  think,  only  to  England,  —  or 
to  the  fabulous  legends  of  uncorruptcd  and  uninstructed 
Rome.  All  these  graces,  however,  and  more  than  these, 
were  united  in  Lord  Collingwood :  For  he  had  a  culti*, 
vatcd  and  even  elegant  mind^  a  taste  for  all  simp] 
enjoyments,  and  a  rectitude  of  understanding — which 
seemed  in  him  to  be  but  the  emanation  of  a  still  hi^liWi 
rectitude.  Inferior,  perhaps,  to  Nelson,  in  original 
nius  and  energy,  and  in  that  noble  self-confidence 
great  emergencies  Avhich  these  qualities  usually  inspi 
he  was  fully  his  equal  in  seamanship  and  the  art 
commnnd  ;  as  well  as  in  that  devotc'dness  to  his  count 
and  bis  profession,  and  that  utter  fearlessness  and  gi 
lantry  of  soul  which  exults  and  rejoices  in  scenes 
tremendous  peril,  which  have  almost  ceased  to  be 
markable  in  the  character  of  a  British  sailor.  On  th 
other  hand,  we  think  it  will  scarcely  be  disputed,  that 
he  was  superior  to  that  great  commander  in  general  in- 
formation  and  accomplishment,  and  in  those  thoughrl'ul 
habits,  and  that  steadiness  and  propriety  of  personal  de- 
portment, which  arc  their  natural  fruit.  His  greatei 
adiiiirL"i*s,  liowever.  can  ask  no  higher  praise  for  hi 
than  that  he  stood  on  the  same  lofty  level  with  Nelsoi 
as  to  that  generous  and  cordial  appreciation  of  merit 
his  brother  officers,  by  which,  even  more,  perhaps,  than 
by  any  of  his  other  qualities,  that  great  man  was  dis- 
tinguished. It  does  one's  heart  good,  indeed,  to  turn, 
from  the  petty  cabals,  the  paltry  jealousies,  the  spiteful 
detractions,  tlie  irritable  vanities,  wliich  infest  almos&H 
every  other  walk  of  public  life,  and  meet  one,  indeed,  a^" 
every  turn  in  all  scenes  of  competition,  and  among  men 
otherwise  eminent  and  honourable,  —  to  the  bixither-hke 
frankness  and  open-hearted  simplicity,  even  of  the  ofticiti 
communications  IjeCAveen  Nelson  and  Collingwood;  and 
to  the  father-like  intei'est  with  which  they  both  cou 
curi-ed  in  fostering  the  glory,  and  cheering  on  tlie  for 
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tunes  of  their  younger  associates.  In  their  noble  thirst 
for  distinction,  there  seems  to  be  absolutely  no  iilloy  of 
selfishness ;  and  scarcely  even  a  feeling  of  rivalrj" ,  If 
the  opportunity  of  doing  a  splendid  thing  has  not  conic 
to  them,  it  has  come  to  some  one  who  deserved  it  as 
well,  and  perhaps  needed  it  more.  It  will  come  to  them 
another  day — antl  then  the  hernes  of  this  will  rejmy  tlieir 
heurty  congratulations.  There  is  sometliing  inexpres- 
sibly beautiful  and  attnictlve  in  this  spirit  of  magnani- 
mous fairness;  and  if  we  couki  oTily  believe  it  to  be 
general  in  the  navy,  we  should  gladly  ivcant  all  our 
heretical  doubts  as  to  the  superior  virtues  of  men  at  sea^ 
join  chorus  to  all  the  slang  songs  of  Dibdrn  on  the 
subject,  and  apjjlaud  to  the  echo  all  the  tirades  about 
British  tars  and  wooden  walls,  which  have  so  often 
nauseated  us  at  the  playhouses. 

We  feel  excessivel}'  obhged  to  the  editor  of  this  book  : 
both  for  making  Lord  Collingwood  known  to  us^  and  for 
the  veiy  pleasing,  modest,  and  effectual  way  he  has 
taken  to  do  it  in.  It  is  made  up  ahnost  entirely  of  his 
Lordship's  correspondence;  and  the  few  connecting 
statements  and  explanatory  obsen'ations  fire  given  with 
the  greatest  clearness  and  brevity ;  and  very  much  in 
the  mild,  conciliatory,  and  amiable  tone  of  the  remark- 
able person  to  whom  they  relate.  When  we  say  that 
this  publication  has  made  Lord  Collingwood  known  to 
us,  we  do  not  mean  that  we,  or  the  body  of  the  nation, 
were  previously  ignorant  that  he  had  long  served  witlj 
distinction  in  the  navy,  and  that  it  fell  to  his  lot,  as 
second  in  command  at  Irafidgiir,  to  indite  that  eloquent 
and  touching  despatch  which  announced  the  final  ruin 
of  the  hostile  fleets,  and  the  death  of  the  Great  Admiral 
by  whose  might  tliey  had  been  scattered.  But  till  this 
collet'tion  appeared,  the  character  of  the  maji  w^as  known, 
we  believe,  only  to  those  who  had  li\'ed  Avith  him ;  and 
the  public  was  generally  ignorant  both  of  the  detail  of 
his  services,  and  the  higli  principle'  and  exemplary  dili- 
gence which  presided  over  their  performance.  Neither 
.was  it  known,  we  urc  persuaded,  that  those  virtues  and 
Borvices  actually  cost  him  his  life!  and  that  the  diffi- 
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culty  oi'  finding:,  in  our  large  list  of  adiuirals,  any  one 
lit  to  succeed  him  in  the  important  station  m-IucL  Le 
filled  in  his  declining  yeai's,  induced  the  gOA'cmment, — 
most  ungenerously,  we  must  say,  and  unjustly, — to 
refuse  his  enrnest  desire  to  be  relieved  of  it ;  and  to  in>ifit 
on  his  remaining,  to  the  la^t  gasp,  at  a  post  which  he 
would  not  desert  so  lontr  as  his  country  required  him  to 
mfiintain  it,  hnt  at  whicli,  it  Avas  apparent  to  hims^f 
and  all  tlio  world,  that  he  must  s[)eedily  die.  The  de- 
tails now  before  us  will  teach  the  profession,  we  hope, 
by  what  virtues  and  what  toils  so  groat  and  so  pure* 
fame  cuii  alone  be  won;  and  by  rendering  in  this  wny 
such  characters  less  rare,  will  also  render  the  distinction 
to  which  the}'  lead  less  fatal  to  its  o^Tiers :  While  they 
cannot  fail,  we  think,  to  awaken  the  government  to  a 
sense  of  its  own  ingratitude  to  those  who  have  done  it 
the  noblest  service,  and  of  the  necessity  of  at  last 
adopting  some  of  the  suggestions  which  those  great  be- 
nefactors have  so  long  pressed  on  its  attention. 

We  have  not  much  concern  with  the  genealogy  or 
earl}''  histoiy  of  Lord  Collingwood.  He  was  born  in 
17.10,  of  an  honourable  and  ancient  family  of  Northmn- 
borland,  but  of  slender  patrimony ;  and  went  to  sea, 
undiT  thn  ciire  of  his  relative,  Captain,  afterwards  Ad- 
miral Bratlnviiite,  when  only  eleven  years  old.  Ileu&cd, 
himself,  to  tell  as  an  instance  of  his  youth  and  simplicity 
at  this  time,  "  that  as  he  was  sitting  crying  for  hi« 
separation  from  home,  the  first  lieutenant  observed  him; 
and  pitying  the  tender  years  of  the  iX)or  child,  sj>okc  to 
him  in  terms  of  much  encouragement  and  kindness; 
which,  as  Lord  CollingAvoixl  said,  so  won  u|>on  his  heart, 
that  taking  this  oJBicer  to  his  box,  he  offered  him  in 
gratitude  a  large  piece  of  plumcake  which  his  mother 
had  given  him!"  Almost  from  this  early  period  he  was 
the  intimate  friend  and  frequent  associate  of  the  brave 
Nelson;  and  had  his  fnll  share  of  the  obscure  perils  and 
unknown  labours  which  usually  fonn  the  noviciate  of 
naval  eminence,  lie  was  made  commnnder  in  1779; 
and  being  sent  to  the  West  Indies  after  the  peace  of 
J 78:?,    was  only  restored    to  ]\\a  familv  in   178G.     He 
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larried  in  1791 ;  and  was  again  summonc'd  uprm  active 
service  on  the  bTeakin;^  out  of  the  wur  with  France  in 
1793  ;  from  which  period  to  the  end  of  his  life,  in  1810, 
fiie  was  continually  in  employnicnt,  and  never  pcnnitted 
see  that  happy  home,  so  dear  to  his  heart,  and  so 
Dnstantly  in  his  thoughts,  except  for  one  short  interval 
jf  a  year,  durin;;  the  peace  of  Amiens.     During  almost 
"ic   whole  of  this  period  he  was  actually  afloat;  and 
'was  frequently,  for  a  year  together,  and  once  for  the  in- 
.credible  period  of  twenty-two  months,  without  dropping 
*"  n  anchor.     He  was  in  almost  all  the  great  actions,  and 
Tiad  more  than  his  share  of  the  anxious  blockades,  which 
occurred  in  that  memorable  time;  and  signalized  him- 
?lf  in  all,  by  that  mixture  of  considerate  vigilance  and 
Tirilliant  courage,  which  may  Ixi  said  to  have  constituted 
his   professional  cliuracter.     His  lirst  great  battle  was 
that  which  ended  in  Lord  Howe's  celebrated  victory  of 
the   1st  June,   1704;  and  wc  cannot  resist  tlie  tempt- 
ation of  heading  our  extmcts  with  a  part  of  the  account 
he  has  given  of  it,  in  a  letter  to  his  father-in-law,  Mr. 
Blackett — not  so  much  for  tlie  purpose  of  recalling  the 
pTOud  feelings  which  must  ever  cling  to  the  memory  of 
bour  first  triumph  over  triumphant  France,  as  for  the 
■sake  of  that  touching  mixture  it  presents,  of  domestic 
affection  and  family  recollections,  with  high  professional 
enthusiasm,   and   the  kindling  spirit  of  war.     In   tliis 
i^ituation  he  says: — 

P  "  We  cruised  fur  n  few  days,  like  disappointed  people  looking  for 
what  they  fouM  not  find,  until  tlu'  morning  oi'litlle  Sarah's  birth-day, 
between  eight  auil  nine  o'clock,  when  the  French  fleet,  of  tweuly-fivc 
sail  ot*  the  Hnc,  was  discovered  to  windwiird.  We  cha.sed  them,  and 
they  bore  down  within  about  tivc  mile.s  of  us.  The  night  was  spent 
in  watchinti  and  preparation  for  the  succeeding  day;  and  many  a 
blefsing  did  I  ^end  forth  to  niy  Sarah,  le.st  I  should  never  bleas  her 
more!  At  dawn,  we  miwle  our  n|>proiieh  on  tin:  enemy,  then  drew  up, 
dressed  our  ranks,  and  it  whs  ab<nit  eight  when  the  Admiral  made  the 
signal  for  each  ship  to  engage  her  opponent,  and  bring  her  to  close 

,  action,  —  and  then  down  we  went  under  u  crowd  of  sail,  and  in  a  manner 
bat  would  hiive  animated  the  coldest  heart,  and  struck  terror  into  the 

^lost  iutrepid  enemy.  The  ship  wc  were  to  engage  was  two  a-hcftd  of 
the  French  Admiral,  so  that  wc  had  to  go  through  his  fire  and  that  of 

[two  ships  next  him,  and  received  uU  their  broadsides  two  or  three 
aes,  1>efore  we  tired  a  gun.     It  wa.s  then  nejir  ten  o'clock.     I  ob* 
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served  to  the  Adiuiral,  that  about  that  time  oar  wives  were  going  to 
chnrch,  but  tliat  I  thought  that  the  peal  we  should  ring  about  the 
Frenchmen's  curs  would  outdo  tbuir  piirUh  belU!  I^rd  Howu  U.'gaii 
his  Hrc  i»orac  time  before  we  did ;  and  he  is  not  in  the  liabit  of  Bring 
soon.  \Vc  got  very  near  indeed,  and  then  be;?an  auch  a  fire  as  would 
have  done  you  good  to  have  heard !  During  the  whole  aetion  the  m»ist 
exaet  ordt^r  w.ua  iirewrve^l,  and  no  neeidcnt  happened  but  wlmt  was 
inevilabU'-,  and  tlic  eoufterjiicnce  of  tlie  enemy's  shot.  In  ton  ruinutes 
the  Admiral  was  wounde<!;  1  caught  him  in  my  arras  before  he  fell: 
the  first  lieutenant  waa  slightly  woundt>d  by  the  fiame  shot,  and  I 
thought  I  waa  in  a  fair  way  of  being  left  on  deek  by  myself;  but  the 
lieutenant  jrot  his  head  dressed,  ami  came  up  again.  Soon  after,  they 
called  from  the  foreeastle  that  the  Fi*enchnifin  wa:^  sinkinjr;  ut  whieJi 
the  men  started  up  and  gave  three  cheers.  I  saw  the  Freneh  ship 
dismasted,  and  on  her  braadside,  but  iu  an  instant  slic  was  clouded 
with  smoke,  and  1  do  not  know  whether  she  sunk  or  not.  All  the 
sliips  in  our  neighbourhood  were  dismasted,  and  are  taken,  except  the 
French  Admiral,  who  was  driven  out  of  the  line  by  Lord  Howe,  and 
saved  himself  by  flight." 

In  1700  he  writes  to  the  sainegentk'inan,  from  bcfoa- 
Toulon  — 

**  It  is  but  duU  work,  lying  off  the  enemy's  port :  they  cannot  more 
a  ship  without  our  seeing  them,  which  must  be  very  mortifying  to* 
them  ;  but  we  have  the  mortification  aho  to  see  their  merchani- 
vesfteli*  going  alitng  shore,  ami  cannot  molest  them.  It  is  not  a  ser- 
vice on  whieli  we  shall  gi^t  fat;  and  often  do  I  wish  we  had  Home  of 
those  bad  potatoes  whieh  Old  Scott  and  William  used  to  tlirow  over 
the  wall  of  the  garden,  for  ive  feel  tlie  want  of  vegetables  more  than 
nnytliing ! 

"  The  accounts  I  receive  of  my  dear  girls  give  me  infinite  plcA&iire. 
How  happy  I  shall  bo  to  ecc  them  again!  but  God  know?  when  the 
blessed  day  will  come  in  which  we  shall  be  again  restored  to  the  com- 
forts of"  domestic  life  ;  for  fiere,  so  fur  Irom  any  prospect  of  peace,  the. 
[dot  pcenis  to  thicken,  as  if  the  most  serious  part  of  the  war  were  but 
begiiiriing.'* 

Ill  1797  ho  had  a  great  sliai^e  in  the  splendid  victory 
offCttpo  St.  Vincent,  and  writes,  as  usual,  a  simple  and 
nnitnnted  account  of  it  to  Mr.  Bliiekett.  Wc  omit  the 
warlike  details,  however,  and  give  only  these  character- 
istic sciiti-'ucetj;  — 

"  I  wrote  to  Sarah  the  day  after  tlic  action  with  the  Spaniards,  but 
I  anj  afraid  I  gave  her  but  an  imperfect  account  of  it.  It  is  a  very 
difliruli  thing  for  those  engaged  in  such  a  scene  to  give  the  detail  I'f 
the  whole,  boc*uu.<e  all  the  powers  they  have  arc  occupied  in  their  own 
part  of  it.  As  to  mycscll',  I  did  my  duly  to  the  utmost  of  my  abilitv, 
tm  I  have  ever  done  :  Tlint  is  acknowledged  now ;  and  that  is  the  only 
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lifferencc  between  this  and  thft  former  action.     One  of  the  great 

pleasures  I  have  received  from  this  glorious  event  is,  that  I  expect 

it  will  eiiiible  uie  to  provide  liiindsomcly  for  tbose  who  sene  inc  well. 

Give  my  love  to  my  wife,  and  blessiu}^  to  my  ehildrcii.     Wlnit  a  diiy 

it  will  be  to  me  when  I  meet   iheui  iiguiii!     The   iSpiinini-dH  iilwnya 

carry  their  patron  aaint  to  sea  with  them,  and  I  have  jiiveu  St.  Isidro 

^_  m  berth  in  my  cabin  :  It  was  the  least  I  could  do  for  him,  after  lie  Itiul 

^■eonsigncd  his  charge  to  me.     Jt  is  a  good  picture  us  you  uill  8ee  when 

^™  lie  goes  to  Morpeth.*'     .... 

By  some  extraordinary  neglect,  Captain  Collingwood 
had  not  received  one  of  the  modals  generally  distribnted 
to  the  officers  who  distinguished  thcinselves  in  Lord 
Howe's  action ;  and  it  is  to  this  he  ulludes  in  one  of  ihc 
passages  we  have  now  cited.  His  efforts,  however,  on 
this  last  occasion,  having  been  the  theme  of  universal 
iidmiration  throughout  the  fleet,  and  acknowledged  in- 
deed by  a  variety  of  grateful  and  congratulatory  letters 
I  from  the  admirals,  and  from  Captain  Nelson,  to  whasc 
aid  lie  C4ime  most  gallantly  in  u  moment  of  givut  peril, 
it  was  at  litst  thought  necessary  to  repair  this  awkwartl 
omission- 
"  When  Lord  St.  Vincent  informed  Captain  C'olJingwood  tliat  h« 
was  to  receive  one  of  the  medals  wliicli  were  distributed  on  this  oc- 
^H^u^i*'"*  be  told  the  Admiral,  with  gi-eat  feeling;  find  lirnine&s,  that  he 
^Bcould  not  consent  to  receive  a  medal,  while  that  for  the  1st  of  rTune 
^^was  withheld.  *I  feci,'  said  he,  'that  I  was  then  improperly  passed 
over;  and  to  receive  such  a  dijitinetion  now,  would  be  to  iieknowledgre 
the  propriety  of  that  injustice.' — 'Tlint  is  precisely  the  answer  whieh 
I  expected  from  you,  Captain  Collingwood,'  w:us  Lord  St.  Vincent's 
reply. 

**  T/tr  two  medals  were  nfterwarda — and,  as  Captain  ColHn^ood 
flcemi  to  have  thought,  by  desire  of  the  Kin^  —  trnnamittpd  to  him  at 
the  same  linie  by  Ix>rd  Spencer,  the  then  First  Lord  of  the  Admiruhy, 
lib  a  civil  apulopy  for  tlie  former  omission.  *  I  t'onfrratuhitc  you 
most  sincerely/  said  bis  Lordship,  "^on  having  had  the  ^rood  lorlune  to 
bear  so  conspicuous  a  purt  on  two  such  yluriuus  04-'ea^iuU8  ;  and  have 
troubled  you  with  this  letter,  only  to  Bay,  that  the  fonner  medal  would 
have  been  transmitted  to  you  some  months  ago,  if  a  proper  conveyance 
had  been  found  for  it.'" 


We  add  the  following  little  trait  of  the  undaunted 
Jelson,  from  a  letter  of  the  same  year :  — 


"  ily  friend  XeUon,  whose  spirit  is  ef|ual  to  all  undortnking^,  and 
whose  resources  are  fitted  to  all  ocea^ions,  was  sent  with  three  sail  of 
the  line  and  some  other  ships  to  Tenciiffe,  to  surprifie  and  captni-c  it. 
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After  a  series  of  odvcnturea,  tragic  and  comic,  that  belong  to  romamv, 
they  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  Nebon  wttfi  shot  in  t^ 
right  urni  when  lauding,  and  wni*  obliged  to  b«  carried  on  board.  He 
hiniHeiriiuiU^d  tlio  ship,  and  desired  the  sargcon  would  get  bis  insln- 
iiif^ntit  ready  to  ditt-anu  him  ;  and  in  half  an  hour  after  it  was  off.  Lr 
gave  all  llio  orders  necessary  for  carrying  on  their  operation- 
nothing  ha,d  happened  to  liim.  In  three  weeks  arter,  when  h> 
UH,  he  went  ou  hoard  the  Admiral,  and  I  think  exerted  liim^eU  toj 
degree  of  great  itnprudencc." 

The  following  letter  to  Captain  Ball,  on  occasion  of 
the  glorious  victory  of  the  Nile,  may  serve  to  illustrate 
what  we  have  stated,    as  to  the  generous  and  cordial 
sympathy  with  rival  glory  and  fortune,  which  breathes    ^ 
throughout  the  whole  correspondence: —  ^H 

"  I  cannot  cxpresa  to  you  how  great  my  joy  was  when  the  news  ar- 
rived of  the  complete  and  unparalleled  victory  which  you  obtained 
over  iht*  French  ;  or  what  were  my  emotions  of  thankfulness,  that  the 
life  of  my  worthy  and  niucli -respected  friend  was  prcaerved  Ihrouj^ 
Bucli  H  itiiy  of  dnngi'r,  to  h'x^  family  and  hh  country.  I  eongratultte 
you,  my  ilear  fric.nrl,  on  your  sucoe«fi.  Oh,  my  dear  Ball,  bow  I 
havt*  lamented  that  I  was  not  one  of  you  !  Mimy  a  victory  has  been 
won,  and  I  hope  inaiiy  are  yet  to  come,  but  there  never  hn«  been,  nor 
will  be  perhaps  again,  one  in  which  the  fruits  have  been  so  completely 
gathered,  the  blow  *o  nobly  followed  up,  ami  the  consequences  so  fair^ 
brought  to  uccoimt.  1  have  heard  with  great  pleasure,  that  your 
tK|tiadron  has  presented  Sir  H.  Nelson  with  a  sword;  it  is  the  bonouTfl 
to  whicli  lie  knl  you  refieeted  back  n\»m  himself, — the  finest  tefftimooy 
of  hi«  merits  for  having  led  you  to  a  field  in  which  you  all  bo  nobly 
displayed  your  own.  The  expectation  of  the  people  of  Kngland  wm 
rnised  to  tlic  highedt  pitch  ;  the  event  has  exceeded  all  expectation." 

After  tliis  lie  is  sent,  for  repairs,  for  a  few  weeks  to 
l\)rtsmoutl»,  and  writes  to  his  futlier-in-Iawas  follows : — 

"  Wo  never  know,  till  it  is  too  late,  whether  we  are  going  too  fast 
or  too  slow ;  but  I  iim  now  i-epenting  that  I  did  not  porauade  my 
denr  Sariih  to  come  to  nie  as  simn  us  I  knew  I  was  not  to  go  fron»  this 
jH>rt ;  hut  tin*  li'ngth  of  the  journeiy,  the  inclemency  of  tlie  weather, 
and  the  little  pras.pect  of  my  slaying  here  half  this  time,  made  me 
titink  it  an  unnecessary  fatigue  for  her.  I  am  now  quite  sick  at  heart 
with  disappointment  and  vexation  ;  mul  thongli  1  hope  every  day  for 
relief,  yet  I  lind  it  impossible  to  say  when  I  shall  he  clear. 

*'  I.rfist  night  I  went  to  Lady  Parker's  twelfth -night,  where  all  tlie 
gentlemen's  chihircn  of  the  town  were  at  dance  and  revelry  ;  But  I 
thought  of  my  own !  tind  was  so  completely  out  of  spirits  that  I  left 
tliem  in  the  middle  of  it.  My  wife  shall  know  alt  my  movements, 
even  the  very  hour  in  which  I  sliull  be  able  fo  come  to  you.     I  hope 


ey  will  not  hurry  me  to  sc«  again,  for  my  spirit  requires  aome  respite 

ftY)m  tlie  anxieties  whioh  a  «lu[>  occAsion.<i. 

**  Blesa  uiy  precious  girU  ior  me,  aiid  their  beloved  mother." 

H  The  follo\ving  are  in  the  same  tone  of  tenderness  and 
Btonsiderate  affection ;  and  coming  from  the  hand  of  the 
Hfiery  warrior,  and  devoted  servant  of  his  country,  are  to 
Bli3  extremely  toueliing:  — 

^r  *'  Would  to  God  that  tliis  war  were  Inippily  concluded!  It  is  an- 
guish enougli  fur  me  tu  ho  thus  for  ever  scpanited  from  my  family; 
but  that  my  Sarah  hIhiuM,  in  my  ab.icncc,  be  suftoring  from  illness, 
U  complete  misery.  Pray,  my  dear  sir,  liave  the  goodness  to  write  a 
line  or  two  very  uften,  tu  tell  me  how  she  does.  I  am  quite  pleased 
at  the  uccouut  you  give  me  of  my  girls.  11'  it  were  peace,  I  do  uol 
think  there  would  be  a  happier  set  of  creatures  in  Nortlmmberland 
;han  we  should  be !     .     .     •     . 

"  It  is  a  great  comfort  to  me,  banislied  as  I  am  from  all  that  is  dear 
to  me,  to  learn  that  my  bcfoved  yarah  and  her  girU  are  well.  Would 
to  lleaveu  it  were  peace !  tlmt  I  might  eonie,  and  for  the  rest  of  my 
life  be  blessed  in  their  nflection.  Indeed,  this  unremitting  lianl  service 
it*  a  great  sacrifice ;  giving  up  nil  that  iti  pleasurable  to  tlie  soul,  or 
soothing  tu  the  niiiut.  and  engaging  in  a  eonstaiit  contest  with  the 
elements,  or  with  tempers  and  dispositions  &9  boisterous  and  untract- 
able.  Great  allowance  i*lioidil  be  made  for  us  when  we  come  on  sliore : 
for  being  long  in  the  habits  of  absolute  commnnd,  we  grow  impatient 
of  contradiction,  and  are  unfitted,  I  fear,  for  the  gentle  intercourse  of 
uiet  life.  I  am  really  in  great  hopes  that  it  will  not  be  long  before 
lie  experiment  will  be  made  upon  me  —  fur  I  ttiink  we  shnll  soon  have 
pence;  and  I  awsure  you  that  1  will  endeavour  to  conduct  myself  with 
as  much  moderation  as  po:^tfible  !  1  have  come  to  another  resolution, 
which  is,  when  this  war  is  hnppily  terminate*!,  to  think  no  more  of 
ships,  but  pass  the  rest  of  my  ihtys  in  the  iMjsom  of  my  family,  where 
^  think  my  prospects  of  happiness  are  equal  to  any  man's."  .... 
'  *•  Yon  have  been  made  happy  this  winter  in  the  visit  of  your 
daughter.  How  ghwl  should  1  Imve  been  could  I  have  joined  you! 
but  it  will  not  be  long  ;  two  years  more  will,  I  think,  exhaust  mc  com- 
ph'tnly,  and  then  I  shall  be  fit  only  to  be  nursed.  God  knows  how 
little  claim  I  have  on  any  body  to  take  that  trouble.  My  daughters 
can  never  be  to  me  what  yours  have  b<.*cn,  wliose  afTeetinu-*  have  been 
nurtured  by  daily  acts  of  kindness.  They  may  be  told  tlmt  it  is  a 
"uty  to  regard  me,  but  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  they  should 
ave  the  same  feeling  for  a  pcrsfm  of  whom  they  have  only  heard  :  But 
they  are  good  and  virtuous,  as  I  hope  and  believe  they  will  be,  I 
ly  shore  at  least  in  their  kindness  with  the  rest  of  the  world." 

He  decides  at  last  on  sending  for  his  wife  and  child, 

in  the  hope  of  l>eing  allowed  to  remain  for  some  months 

,t  Portsmouth  ;  but  is  snddenly  ordered  off  on  the  very 
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day  they  arc  expected  !  It  is  delightful  to  have  to  record 
such  a  letter  as  the  following,  on  occasion  of  such  an 
afliictioD,  from  such  a  man  as  Nelson  : — 


"  My  dear  Friend,  —  I  truly  feel  for  you,  and  as  much  for  pt»r  Mrs. 
C<iUingAvood.  How  sorry  I  am !  For  Heaven's  sake,  do  not  lliiiik  I 
hud  tlie  gift  of  foresiglit;  but  gomethiiig  told  me,  so  it  would  br. 
Can't  you  contrive  and  Play  lo-night  ?  it  will  be  a  comfort  if  oidy  in 
80*'  your  family  ono  hour.  Tht^vfoni,  had  you  not  better  stay  on  shcjrc 
anil  vrnit  for  bcr?  ICver,  my  dear  Collingivood,  belieye  me,  your 
affectionate  and  faithful  iriead, 

"Nelson  ant>  Brov 

"  If  they  would  only  have  manned  me  and  sent  mo  off,  it  woald 
been  real  pleasure  to  uie.     Uuw  cross  arc  the  fates  I " 

He  does  stay  accordingly,  and  sees  those  beloved 
pledges  for  u  fow  short  hours.  WTe  will  not  withhold 
from  our  readers  his  account  of  it:  — 

"  Sarali  will  have  told  yon  how  and  when  wc  met ;  it  was  a  joy  to 
me  that  I  cannot  describe,  and  repaid  me,  short  ;is  our  interview  wag, 
for  a  world  of  woe  which  I  was  sutlcriug  on  her  account.  I  had  been 
reckoning  on  the  possibility  of  her  an'ival  that  Tuc-ilny,  when  about 
two  uVlock  I  received  an  express  to  go  to  pCji  immediately  with  all 
the  ships  that  were  ready,  and  had  we  not  then  been  onfrage*!  at  a 
court  mai-tial,  1  mi<;lit  have  got  out  that  day  ;  but  this  business  ile- 
laying  me  till  near  night,  I  dotennined  to  wait  on  shore  until  cigbt 
o'clock  for  the  chance  of  tlieir  arrival.  I  went  to  dine  with  X^rd 
Nelson  ;  and  while  wc  were  at  dinner  their  arrival  was  announced  to 
me.  I  flew  to  the  inn  where  I  liad  dc:*ircd  ray  wife  to  come,  and 
found  her  and  little  Sarah  ns  well  after  llieir  joumcry  as  if  it  liad 
ladled  only  for  the  ilay.  No  greater  haijpinciH  is  huninn  natmx;  capable 
of  than  was  mine  that  evening;  but  at  dawn  we  jmrted  —  and  1  woDl 
to  sea!"* 

And  afterwards — 

"  You  will  have  hcai*d  from  Sarali  what  a  meeting  wc  bad,  hd 
short  our  interview,  and  how  suddenly  we  parted.  It  is  ^rici'  t*>  mc 
to  think  of  it  now  ;  it  uluiust  broke  my  heart  then.  After  such  a 
journey,  to  see  me  but  for  a  few  hours,  with  scarce  time  for  her  to 
relate  the  incidents  of  her  journey,  and  no  time  forme  to  tell  her  half 
that  my  heart  felt  at  siicti  a  proof  of  hrr  aflection  :  Hut  I  am  thankful 
that  I  did  see  her,  aiid  my  sweet  child.  It  was  a  blessing  to  iiie,  and 
cnm|)08ed  my  mind,  which  was  before  very  much  agitated.  I  have 
little  chance  of  seeinji  her  again,  iinlesM  u  storm  should  drive  us  into 
port,  for  the  FretK-h  fleet  is  in  n  state  of  preparation,  which  makes  it 
necessary  for  us  to  watch  tliem  nnrruwly. 

"  I  can  still  talk  to  yim  nf  nothing  but  the  delight  I  experienced  in 
(he  little  I  have  had  of  tin:  company  of  my  beloved  wife  and  of 
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little  Surali.  What  comfort  is  promised  to  me  in  the  nfTections  of 
that  cU\\i\,  ifit  slioulil  please  God  that  we  ever  agniti  return  to  the 
rjuiet  domestic  cares  of  peace!  I  should  be  much  obliged  to  you  if 
you  would  Rc-nd  Seott  ii  ^iiineu  for  me,  for  theae  hard  times  muBt 

^-.pinch  the  poor  old  man,  and  he  will  miss  my  wife,  who  was  very  kind 

■ioUim!** 


Upon  the  peace  of  Amiens  lie  at  last  got  home,  about 
le  middle  of  1802.     The  following  brief  sketch  of  his 
iijoymejit  there,  is  from  the  haud  of  his  uttectionatc 
editor :  — 


^m      "During  this  short  perifKl  of  ]mppiiics8  and  rest,  he  was  occupied 
^Hn  supori II tending  the  education  ot  his  daughters,  and  in  continuing 
^■UiOAu  hubita  of  i>tudy  which  hud  long  been  faintlior  to  him.      Uis 
^P^uding  WAS  extensive,  particularly  in  history;  und  it  was  his  constant 
praclice  to  exercifle  himself  iu  composition,  by  making  abstracts  fronx 
the  books  which  he  read;  and  some  of  his  abridgmeuls,  with  the 
ohscrrations  by  which  he  illustrated  them,  are  written  with  singular 
conciseness  and  power.     *I  know  not,'  said  one  of  the  most  eminent 
Knglish   diidomatists,  with  whom  he  had    afterwards  very  fixMjuent 
coiiinnmicjition,  'I  know  not  where  Ix)rd  Collingwood  got  his  style, 
but  he  writes  better  than  any  of  us.'     Uis  amusements  were  found  in 
the  intercourse  with  his  family,  iu  drawing,  planting,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  Ids  garden,  which  was  on  the  bank  of  the  beautiful  river 
"VVansbcck.    This  was  his  favourite  etnployment;  and  on  one  occasion, 
^^S  brother  Admiral,  who  had  souglit  him  through  the  ganlen  in  vain, 
™^ftt  last  discovered  Uiin  with  his  gardener,  old  Scott,  to  whom  he  was 
much  attached,  in  the  bottom  of  a  deep  trench,  which  they  were  both 
^-busily  occupied  in  digging." 

^P  In  spring  1803,  however,  he  was  again  called  tipon 
duty  by  his  ancient  commander,  Admii-al  Cornwiillis, 
who  hailed  him  as  he  approached,  by  saying,  ''  Here 
comes  Collingwood  !  — the  last  to  leave,  and  the  first  to 
rejoin  me ! "  His  occupation  there  was  to  watch  and 
bhickade  the  French  fleet  at  Brest,  a  duty  whicli  he 
pertbrmed  with  the  most  unwearied  and  scrupulous 
anxiety. 

**  During  this  time  he  frequently  passed  the  whole  night  on  the 

quarter-deck, — a  practice  wliuli,  in  circumstances  of  dilhculty,  he 

^Ltontiniicd  till  llic  latest  years  of  his  life.     AVhen,  on  tliese  ocoa.sions, 

^rfce  has  told  his  friend  Lieutenant  Clavell,  who  had  gained  his  entire 

confidence,  that  they  must  not  leave  the  deck  for  the  night,  and  that 

,  officer  has  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  tliat  there  was  no  occasion 

|for  it,  as  a  good  look-out  was  kcjit,  and  represented  that  he  was  almost 

ixhausted  with  fatigue;  the  Admiral  would  reply,  *I  fcflr  r/ou  are, 

Tuu  havu  need  of  reflt ;  so  go  to  bed,  CInvell,  nnd  I  will  watch  by 
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mfv^.*  Ytrj  freqaKntfr  hare  Umt  d«f)C  tog^tiwr  on  %  gnn ;  fnoi 
wbieh  A^ounl  CoUm^vwd  vooU  ru«  firom  time  to  time,  to  swop 
tiM:  horizon  with  Lit  lu^-^tutL  lest  tbe  e&emr  jhooid  eso^ke  in  the 
dstx. 

In  1805  he  was  moved  to  the  station  off  Cadiz,  and 
r^ondemned  to  the  same  wear\'  task  of  watching  and 
<4>f»ervation.      He  here  writes  to  his  &ther-in-law  as 

follows:  — 

**  IIow  happj  fthooM  I  be,  could  I  bat  bear  from  bosne,  and  know 
W/w  my  dear  girU  are  going  on  !  Boonce  is  mr  oolv  pet  nov^,  and  be 
i«  indeed  a  %o*A  feUow ;  be  sleeps  br  the  side  <^  mr  cot,  whenever  I 
lie  in  Mie,  aatil  near  the  time  of  tacking,  and  then  marches  off,  to  be 
out  of  the  hearing  of  the  guna,  for  he  is  not  reconciled  to  them  yet.  I 
am  fully  determined,  if  I  can  get  home  and  manage  it  properly,  to  go 
rjfi  shore  next  spring  fear  the  rest  of  my  life,  for  I  am  very  weary. 
There  is  no  end  to  my  bosiness;  I  am  at  work  from  morning  till  even ; 
but  I  dare  say  Lord  Nelson  will  be  out  next  month.  He  told  me  he 
iihouM  ;  and  then  what  will  become  of  me  I  do  not  know.  I  should 
wish  Ui  go  home  :  but  I  must  go  or  stay  as  the  exigencies  of  the  times 
rwiuire." 

At  last,  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  the  enemy  gave 
w>rne  si^ns  of  an  intention  to  come  out — and  ih^  day 
of  Tnifklffar  was  at  hand.  In  anticipation  of  it,  Lord 
Nelwju  addressed  the  following  characteristic  note  to  his 
fridiid,  which  breathes  in  every  line  the  noble  frankness 
and  mugaanimous  confidence  of  his  soul: — 

"  They  surely  cannot  escape  us.  I  wish  we  could  get  a  fine  day.  I 
rutnd  you  my  plan  of  attack,  as  far  as  a  man  dare  venture  to  guess  at 
th«  very  uncertain  position  the  enemy  may  be  found  in  :  but,  my  dear 
friftnd,  it  is  to  place  you  perfectly  at  ease  respecting  my  intentions, 
and  to  give  full  scojMi  to  your  judgment  for  carrying  them  into  effect. 
We  call)  niy  dear  Coll.,  have  no  little  jealousies :  we  have  only  one 
groat  object  in  view  —  that  of  annihilating  our  enemies,  and  getting  a 
ttioridUrt  peace  for  our  country.  No  man  has  more  confidence  in 
niiotli(*r  than  I  Imve  in  you  ;  and  no  man  will  render  your  services 
niorti  justice  than  your  very  old  friend, 

"  Nklson  and  Bronte." 

Tiio  day  at  last  came ;  and  though  it  is  highly  cha- 
racteristic of  its  author,  we  will  not  indulge  ourselves 
by  transcribing  any  part  of  tlie  memorable  despatch, 
ill  which  Loi'd  Colhngwood,  after  the  fall  of  his  heroic 
coiuuiandor,  announced  its  result  to  his  country.  We 
CAUnot,  however,  Avithhold  from  our  readers  the  following 
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irticuliirs  as  to  his  personal  conduct  sind  deportment, 
for  which  they  would  look  in  vain  In  tliat  singularly 
modest  and  generous  detail.     The  first  |>urt,  the  editor 

f  forms  us,  is  from  tiie  stateuient  of  his  confidential 
rvant. 
"  *  I  entered  tlie  Admiral's  cabin,'  he  observed,  •  about  daylight,  and 
found  him  already  up  and  dret<sLng.  He  asked  if  I  had  fteen  the  French 
fleet ;  and  on  my  ret)lying  that  I  had  not,  he  told  me  to  look  out  at 
them,  adding,  that,  in  n  very  short  time,  we  should  twe  a  great  deal 
more  of  them.  I  then  observed  a  crowd  of  shipa  li>  leeward  ;  but  I 
could  not  help  li>oking,  with  stilt  greater  interest,  fit  the  Admiral, 
who,  during  all  thi^  time,  was  shaving  himself  with  a  composure  that 
((uito  astonished  me!'  Admiral  Collingwood  dressed  liimself  that 
morning  with  peculiar  care;  and  soon  after,  meeting  Lieutenant 
Clavell,  advised  him  to  piill  off  his  booifl.  'You  had  better,'  he  said, 
*  put  on  Rilk  etm'kings,  its  I  have  done  :  for  if  one  should  get  a  shot  in 
the  leg,  they  would  bu  so  much  more  mmuigeable  for  the  surgeon.'  He 
then  proceeded  to  visit  llie  decks,  enconrogeil  the  men  to  the  discharge 
oftheir  duly,  and  addressing  the  officers,  said  to  them,  'Now,  gentlemen^ 

■Jot  ua  do  somethitig  t(i-day  which  the  world  may  talk  of  hereafter.' 
[    "  He  had  changed  his  flag  about  ten  days  l>efore  the  action,  from 
the  Dreadnought;  the  crow  of  which  had  been  so  constantly  practised 
in  the  exercise  of  the  great  guns,  under  his  daily  superintendence,  that 
few  t>hips'  companies  could  equal  them  in  rapidity  and  preiMsion  of 
ring.     He  had  begun  by  tcUing  them,  that  if  they  could  fire  three 
ell-directcd  broadsides  in  five  minutes,  no  t'essel  could  resist  them  ; 
d,  from  constant  pnu'tice,  they  were  enabled  to  do  so  in  three  mi- 
utes  and  a  half.     But  though  he  left  a  crew  which  had  thus  been 
i*eiplined  under  his  own  eye,  there  was  an  advantage  in  the  change  ; 
for  the  Royal  Sovereign,  into  which  he  went,  had  lately  returned  from 
England,  and  as  her  copper  was  quite  clean,  she  much  outsailed  the 
.other  ships  of  the  lee  division.     While  they  were  running  down,  the 
'well-known  telegriiphlc  signal  was  made  of '  England  expects  every 
man  to  do  his  duty.'     When  the  Admiral  observed  it  first,  he  said 
that  he  wished  NeUon  would  make  no  more  signals,  for  they  all  under- 
stood what  they  were  to  do  :  but  when  the  purport  of  it  was  commu- 
nicatetl  to  lum  he  expressed  great  delight  and  admiration,  and  made 
it  known  to  the  officers  and  ship's  con^pany.     f^ord  Nelson  had  been 
retiuestcd  by  Captain  Blackwood  {who  was  anxious  for  the  preservation 
of  so  invaluable  a  life)  to  allow  some  other  vessel  to  take  the  lead,  and 
lit  last  gave  permission  that  the  Teaieniiro  should  go  a-head  of  him  ; 
but  resolving  to  defeat  the  order  whirh  he  had  given,  ke  crowded 
more  sail  on  tlie  Victory,  and    maintained  hia  place.     The    Royal 
Sovereign  was  far  in  ailvance  when  Lieutenant  Clavell  observed  that 
the  Victory  was  setting  her  studding  sails,  and  with  that  spirit  of 
llionourable  emulation  wliich  prevailed  between  tlie  squadrons,   and 
particularly  between  these  two  ships^,  he  pointed  it  out  to  Admiral 
Collingwood,  and  requested  his  permission  to  do  the  same.     'The 
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ships  of  our  division,'  replied  the  Admiral,  'are  not  yet  eufficientlj  ujt 
for  us  to  do  so  now  ;  l>ut  you  may  be  getting  ready.'  The  studding 
»utl  and  royid  lialliards  were  nccordingly  manned,  and  in  about 
minutes  the  Admiral,  observing  Lieutenant  Claveirs  eyes  fixed  u| 
him  witli  u  look  of  uxpuctation,  gave  him  a  nod ;  on  whieli  thai  offic 
went  to  Captain  Rothcrham  and  told  him  that  the  Admiral  desired  liim 
to  make  ail  sail.  The  order  was  then  given  to  rig  out  and  hoist  away, 
and  in  one  int^tont  the  sliip  was  under  a  crowd  of  sail,  and  went  rapidly 
a-head.  The  Admiral  then  directed  thi'  otKcers  to  see  that  idl  tiio 
men  lay  down  on  the  decks,  and  were  kept  quiet.  At  this  time  tlie 
Fougncux,  the  ship  astern  of  the  Santa  Anna,  had  closed  up  witli  the 
intention  of  preventing  the  Uoyal  Sovertign  from  going  through  the 
line;  mid  when  Admiral  C'oUingwood  observed  it,  he  desired  Captain 
Uotherham  tn  ^tyer  immudititely  fur  the  I'Vencliman  and  curry  away 
his  bowsprit.  To  avoid  this  the  Fougueox  backed  her  main  top  Bail* 
and  suffered  the  Koyal  Sovcreif^n  to  pass,  at  the  same  time  beginning 
her  fire;  when  the  Admiral  oixlered  a  gun  to  be  occasionally  fired  at 
her,  to  cover  his  ship  witli  smoke. 

"  The  nearest  of  the  Knglish  ships  was  now  distant  about  a  mile 
from  tlie  Royal  Sovereign  ;  and  it  was  at  tliis  times  while  shu  wtts 
pressing  alone  into  the  midst  of  the  couihiaod  fieets,  that  I^ord  Nelwm 
enid  to  Captain  Hlackwood,  '  Sec  how  that  noble  fellow,  CollingwuoJ, 
tiikes  his  ship  into  action,  ilow  I  envy  him! '  On  thu  other  hniid, 
AdniinU  CoUiiigwood,  well  knowing  hi»  commander  and  friend,  tih' 
served,  *  What  would  Nelson  give  to  be  hero ! '  and  it  was  then,  t<"0, 
that  Admiral  ViUcncuve,  struck  with  the  dnring  manner  in  which  the 
leading  ships  of  the  Knglish  stjuadrons  came  down,  despaire*!  of  the 
issue  of  the  contest.  In  pa8i»ing  the  Santa  Anna,  the  Koyal  Sovereign 
gave  her  a  broaii.side  and  a  Iialf  into  her  stern,  tearing  it  down,  and 
killing  and  wounding  iOO  of  her  men ;  then,  with  her  helm  banl 
n-8tarboard,  she  ranged  up  alongside  so  closely  that  the  lower  yards  of 
the  two  vessels  were  locked  together.  The  Spanish  admiral,  having 
seen  that  it  was  tlie  intention  of  the  Koyal  Sovereign  to  engage  to  loc- 
ward,  had  collected  all  his  sti-ength  on  the  starboard  ;  and  such  wu 
the  weight  of  the  Santa  Anna's  metal,  that  her  fir.-t  brotulside  made 
the  Sovereign  heel  two  streaks  out  of  tlie  water.  Her  studding-«AiU 
and  halliards  were  now  shot  away;  and  as  a  top>galiant  studding-eai] 
was  hanging  over  the  gangway  hammocks,  Admiral  Collinsrwood  cidled 
out  to  Lieutenant  C'lavell  to  coino  and  lu-Ip  him  to  take  it  in,  ob-serv- 
iug  that  they  should  want  it  again  some  other  day.  These  twoolficers 
accordingly  rolled  it  carefully  up  and  placed  it  in  the  boat."  • 


•"Of  his  economy,  at  all  linns,  ni  die  ship's  stores,  an  instimce  was 
often  mentioned  in  the  rnivy  as  having  occurred  at  the  l>attle  of  St. 
Vincent-  The  Excellent  shortly  befon*  the  action  had  bent  a  new 
fore-topsail:  and  wlien  she  was  closely  engaged  with  the  St.  Isidro, 
Captain  Colliugwood  called  out  to  his  boatswain,  a  very  gallant  man, 
who  was  shortly  afterwards  killed,  'lilessme!  Mr.  I*eflei*a,  how  came 
we  to  forget  to  bend  our  old  top-.siil  ?  They  will  quite  ruin  that  new 
one.     It  will  never  be  worth  a  farthing  again.*" 
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We  slirtll  add  only  what  he  says  in  his  kttcr  to  Mr- 
Blaekctt  of  Lord  Nelson  :  — 

*'  "VVIien  my  dear  IVieni!  received  his  wound,  be  immeilinlely  sent  an 
Seer  to  me  lo  tell  me  of  it,  —  and  give  liis  lovo  to  me  I  Though  the 
officer  was  directed  to  say  the  wound  wns  not  danf^croua,  I  read  in  1)18 
countenance  what  I  had  to  fear;  and  befurt:  the  action  was  over,  Captain 
Hnrdy  came  ti>  inform  me  of  his  death.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  deeply  I 
vraa  affected;  my  friendship  for  him  wa.s  unlike  anything  that  I  have 
left  in  the  navy  ;  a  brotherhood  of  more  than  thirty  years.  In  this  affair 
he  did  nothing  without  my  counsel:  we  made  our  line  of  battle  to- 
gether, and  concerteil  tiie  mode  of  attack,  which  was  put  in  execution 
in  the  most  admirable  style.  I  shall  prow  very  tired  of  the  aea  soon ; 
my  licftlth  has  suiVered  so  much  from  the  anxious  state  I  have  been  in, 
and  the  fatigue  I  Jiave  underfrone,  that  I  shall  be  unfit  for  service^ 
The  severe  gales  which  immediately  followed  the  day  of  victory  ruined 
BUT  prospect  of  prizes." 

He  was  now  eluvMtcd  io  tliL*  pecra;(c,  and  a  pension  of 

2000/.  was  st^ttlcd  on  him  liy  parliament  for  his  own 

life,  Avith  1000/.  iu  case  of  his  deuth  to  Lady  CoUing- 

Ewood,  and  500^.  to  each  of  his  dau*rhter!*.     His  Royal 

rllighness  thu  Duke  of  Clarence  also  honoured  him  Anth 

a  very  kind  letter,  and   presented   him  %vith  a  sword. 

The  way  in  which  he  i^eceived  all  tliose  hononi*s,  is  as 

admirahle  as  the  services  by  which  tliey  were  earned. 

On  the  first  tidings  of  his  peerage  he  writes  thus  to 

..fldy  CoUingwood :  — 

"  It  would  be  hiinl  if  I  could  not  find  one  hour  to  write  a  letter  to 
my  dearest  Sarah,  to  congratulate  Iier  on  the  hiph  rank  to  wliicli  she 
has  been  ndvuncetl  by  my  ftuceesfl.  lilessed  may  you  be,  my  dearest 
love,  and  may  you  long  live  the  liappy  wife  uf  your  happy  liusbundl 
3  do  not  know  how  you  bear  your  honours ;  but  I  have  ho  much  busi- 
ness on  mv  lmi)d8,  fnmi  dawn  liW  inidni^lit,  that  [  Imve  hardly  timo 
to  lliink  of  mine,  except  it  bo  in  gratitude  to  my  King,  who  has  so 
grneionsly  conferred  them  upon  me.  Hut  there  are  so  lunny  thinffs  of 
which  I  iniuht  justly  be  a  little  proud  —  for  extreme  pride  is  folly — 
that  I  must  share  my  pratilication  with  you.  The  first  is  the  letter 
from  Colonel  Taylor,  his  Majesty's  private  secretary  to  the  Admirally, 
to  Iw  communicated  to  mo.     I  enclose  you  a  copy  of  it.     It  is  cou- 

tsidered  tlie  hijihest  compliment  the  King  can  pay  ;  and,  as  the  King's 
|>ersonal  compliment,  I  value  it  above  cverj'thinjr.  But  1  will  tell  you 
what  1  feel  nearest  to  my  heart,  after  the  honour  which  his  Majesty 
has  done  me,  and  that  is  the  praise  of  every  officer  of  the  fleet.  There 
is  a  thiu}r  which  Ims  made  a  ci>nf*iderable  iinpi'i'S>4ion  upon  nic.  Aw(.H;k 
before  the  war,  at  Moqieth,  1  dreamed  distinctly  many  of  the  eiivum- 
•tanccd  of  our  late  battle  otf  the  cucuiy*»  port,  and  I  believe  I  told  you 
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pf  it  at  the  time :  but  I  never  dreamed  that  1  was  to  be  a  peer  of  tlic 
realm]  IIow  are  my  darlings?  I  hope-  tht*y  will  take  pains  to  make 
thein6t.>lve«  wiec  and  good,  and  fit  tor  the  istatiou  to  which  thaj  are 
raised." 

And  again,  a  little  after:  — 

"  I  labour  from  dawn  till  midniglit,  till  I  can  hardly  ecc;  and  aj^ 
my  hearing  fuils  me  loo,  you  will  have  but  a  moss  of  infirmities  in 
your  poor  Lord,  whenever  In-  r<'turnrt  to  yon.  T  .snp|»ose  1  must  not  In* 
Been  to  work  in  sny  gardi^n  ntiw  1  but  lell  old  Scott  that  hr*  rn-ed  iiul 
bo  unlinp{>y  on  that  acrount.  'Diough  we  slmll  never  again  bo  able 
to  plant  the  Nelson  potatoes,  we  will  have  them  of  some  other  sort, 
and  right  noble  cabbages  to  boot^  in  great  perfection.  You  5ee  I  am 
styleil  of  Hethpoole  and  Caldburne.  Was  that  by  your  direction  ?  I 
fihould  prefer  it  to  any  mlier  title,  if  it  was;  and  I  rejoioe,  iny  love, 
that  we  arc  an  instanee  that  tlicrc  are  other  and  better  sourct'«  uf 
nobility  than  wealth." 

At  this  time  he  had  not  heard  that  it  was  intended  to 
flocompany  his  di;^nity  with  any  pension;  and  tliongh  tht' 
editor  assures  U8  tliat  his  whole  income,  even  including 
liis  full  pay,  was  at  this  time  scarcely  1100/.  a  year,  he 
never  seems  to  have  wasted  a  thuutijiit  on  such  a  consi- 
deration. Not  that  he  was  not  at  all  times  a  prudent 
and  considernte  person;  but,  with  tlie  hip:h  spirit  of  n 
gentleman,  and  an  independent  Eni^lishman,  M'ho  had 
made  his  own  way  in  the  world,  he  disdained  all  sordid 
consideimtions.  Nothing  can  be:  nobler,  or  more  na- 
tural, than  the  way  in  wliich  he  expresses  this  sentiment, 
in  another  letter  to  his  wife,  written  a  few  weeks  after 
the  preceding: — 

"  Many  of  the  Captains  here  have  expre*;ed  a  desire  tlmt  T  woidd 
give:  them  a  g<*nera!  notice  whenever  I  go  to  court ;  find  if  they  an« 
within  500  miles,  they  will  come  up  to  attend  me  I  Now  all  Ihia  is 
very  pleasing;  but,  alas!  my  love,  until  we  have  penws  1  shall  never 
be  iiapp)' :  and  yet,  how  we  are  to  make  it  out  in  peace,  I  know  not, — 
with  higli  rnnk  and  no  fortune.  At  all  events,  we  can  do  as  we  did 
before.  It  is  true  I  h»ve  the  diief  command,  but  there  ore  neither 
French  nor  Spaniards  on  the  sea,  nnd  our  cruisers  find  nothing  but 
neutrals,  who  carry  on  all  the  trade  of  the  enemy.  Our  prizes,  vou 
we,  are  lost.  Villeneuve's  ship  had  a  great  deal  of  money  in  her,  but 
it  all  went  to  the  bottom.  I  am  afraid  the  lees  for  this  patent  will  he 
large,  nnd  pinch  me:  But  never  mind;  let  others  solicit  pension*",  I 
am  an  EnglUhmnn,  and  will  never  ask  for  money  a;*  a  favour.  How 
do  my  darlings  go  on?  1  wish  you  would  make  them  write  to  me  by 
turns,  and  give  mc  Ihe  whole  history  uf  their  proceedings.     Oh!  how 
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^I  shall  n'joicf*,  when  I  come  home,  to  find  them  as  much  improved  ia 
knowledge  as  I  have  advanced  them  in  station  in  the  world  :  But 
take  oaro  they  do  not  give  themselves  loolisli  ulrs.  Their  excellence 
should  be  in  knowledj;p,  in  virlup,  and  benevolence  to  all;  but  most 
to  those  who  arc  humble,  and  re<iuire  their  aid.  This  ia  true  nobility, 
and  is  now  become  an  incumbent  duty  on  them.     I  am  out  of  all 

fmticnce  with  Bounce.  The  consequential  airs  he  gives  himself  since 
le  beciunc  a  Uight  Honourable  dog,  arc  insufferable.  Ue  considers  it 
beneath  his  dignity  to  play  with  Commoners'  dugs,  and,  truly,  thliika 
that  he  does  them  grace  when  he  condescends  to  lift  up  his  leg  against 
them.  This,  1  think,  is  carrying  the  insolence  of  rank  to  the  extreme  : 
but  he  is  a  dog  that  does  it.  —  25th  December.  This  is  Christmas- 
day  ;  a  merry  and  cheerful  one,  I  hope,  to  all  my  darlings.  May  God 
bless  us,  and  grant  thiit  we  may  pass  the  next  together.  Everybody 
is  very  good  to  rue  ;  but  his  Majesty's  letters  arc  my  pride :  it  is  there 
[I  feel  the  object  of  my  life  attained." 

And  agaiji,  in  the  same  noble  spirit  is  the  following  to 
[his  fathcr-iii-law : — 

"  I  have  only  been  oti  shore  ouce  t*Ince  I  left  Engliuid,  and  do  not 
know  when  1  shall  go  again.     1  am  unceasingly  writing,  und  the  day 

I  is  not  long  enough  fur  me  to  get  through  my  business.  I  ho[)0.  my 
children  are  every  day  acquiring  some  knowledge,  and  wish  ihem  to 
write  n  French  letter  every  day  to  me  or  their  mother.  I  shall  read 
them  all  when  I  come  home.  If  there  were  an  opportunity,  I  should 
like  them  to  be  taught  Spanish,  which  is  the  most  elegant  language  in 
EurojK;,  and  very  easy,  I  hardly  know  how  we  shall  be  able  to  sup- 
port the  dignity  to  which  liis  Majesty  has  been  pleaBcd  to  raifH>  me. 
Let  others  plead  for  pensions ;  I  can  be  rich  without  money,  by  en- 
deavouring to  be  superior  to  every  thing  poor.  1  would  have  my  ser- 
vicea  to  my  country  tinstaJned  by  any  interested  motive  ;  and  old  Scott 

I  and  I  can  go  on  in  our  cabbage-garden  without  much  greater  oxpciiBO 
than  fonaerly.  But  I  have  had  a  great  destruction  of  my  furniture 
and  stock  ;  I  have  hardly  a  chair  that  hits  nut  a  shut  in  it,  and  tnany 
have  lost  both  ]cg£  and  arms — without  hope  of  pension  I  My  wine 
broke  in  moving,  and  my  pigs  slain  in  battle;  and  these  are  heavy 

losses  where  they  eumiot  be  replaced 

"  I  sup]>os4?  I  shall  have  great  denmnds  on  me  for  patents  and  ft«ft  ; 
But  we  must  pay  for  being  great.  1  get  no  prize-monej'.  Since  I  left 
England,  1  have  received  only  183/.,  which  has  not  quite  paid  for  my 
wine  ;  but  I  do  not  care  about  being  rich,  if  we  can  but  keep  a  good  lirt- 
in  winter.     How  I  long  to  have  a  peep  into  my  own  house,  and  a  walk 

I  in  my  own  garden  I     It  is  the  pleasing  object  of  all  my  hopes." 

Ill  the  midst  of  nil  those  great  concerns,  it  in  delight- 
ful to  find  the  nohlp  Admiral  writing  tliut*,  from  the 
Mcditernuieiin,  of  Ins  dangliter's  sick  governess,  and  in- 
diting thin  postsuri|)t  to  the  little  girls  themselves:  — 
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"  How  sorry  am  I  for  jwor  Misfi- 


— !  I  :im  sure  you  willspant 
no  pain»  for  lier  ;  ami  do  nut  lose  sight  of  her  when  she  goes  to  Ivlio- 
burgh.  Tell  her  tliat  shf>  inuAt  not  want  any  advice  or  any  eomfort; 
but  T  n<?od  not  say  lids  to  you,  my  Iwloved,  who  are  kindness  itself. 
I  nm  much  obliged  tn  the  Corporation  of  Newcastle  for  every  rawk 
which  tliev  give  of  their  esteem  and  approbation  of  my  service.  But 
where  :«hiill  we  iiiid  a  place  in  our  small  house  for  all  those  vases  anil 
cperffncs?  A  kind  letter  from  them  would  have  gratified  me  as  much. 
aeid  biive  V>cen  less  trouble  to  them." 

•'My  darlings,  Sarah  and  Mary, 

"  1  was  delighted  with  your  last  letters,  my  blessings,  and  dearo 
you  to  write  to  nie  very  often,  and  tell  me  idl  tjie  news  of  tlie  city  ot' 
Newcastle  and  town  of  Mor]>ctb.  I  hope  wc  shall  liove  many  happy 
day.-*,  and  many  a  good  lauf;h  together  yet.  Be  kind  to  old  St'oii ; 
and  when  you  see  him  weeding  my  oaUis  give  the  old  man  a  sliilling! 

"  May  God  Alniiglity  bless  you.** 

The  patent  of  his  peerage  was  limited  to  the  Iieirs 

male  of  his  body;  and,  huvinr,'  only  dau;rhtc'rs,  he  very 
early  expressed  a  wish  that  it  might  be  extended  to 
them  and  their  male  heirs.  But  this  was  not  attended 
to*  \ATien  he  heard  of  his  pension,  he  wrote,  in  the 
same  lofty  spirit,  to  Lortl  Barhain,  that  if  the  title  could 
be  continued  to  the  heirs  of  his  daughters,  he  did  not 
care  for  the  pension  at  all !  and  in  urging  his  request  for 
the  change,  he  reminded  his  Lordship,  witli  an  amusing 
naivet<i,  that  government  ought  really  to  show  somo 
little  favour  to  liis  daughters,  considering  that,  if  they 
Iiad  not  kept  him  constantly  at  sea  since  1793,  he  would 
probably  have  had  half  a  dozen  sons  by  tins  time,  to  suc- 
ceed him  in  ]iis  honours  ! 

It  is  delightful  to  read  and  extract  passages  like  these; 
but  we  feel  that  we  must  stop;  and  that  we  have  already 
exhibited  enough  of  this  Ix>ok,  botli  to  justify  the  praises 
wc  have  bestowed  on  it,  and  to  give  our  readers  a  full 
impression  of  the  exalted  and  most  amiable  character  to 
which  it  relates.  We  shall  add  no  more,  therefore,  that 
is  merely  personal  to  Lord  Collingwood,  except  what  be- 
longs to  rhe  decay  of  his  health,  his  applications  for  re- 
call, and  tlie  death  that  he  magnanimously  staid  to  meet, 
when  that  recall  was  so  strangely  witldield.  His  con- 
stitution hud  been  considerably  impaired  even  before  the 
action  of  Trafalgar;   but  in  1808  his  licalth  seemed  en- 
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sly  to  give  way ;  and  lie  wrote,  in  August  of  that 
year,  earnestly  entreating  to  be  allowed  to  come  home. 
Yhe  answer  to  his  application  was,  that  it  was  so  difli- 
It  to  supply  his  place,  that  hia  recall  must,  at  all 
events,  be  suspended.  In  a  letter  to  Lady  CoUingAvood, 
he  refers  to  this  correspondence,  and  after  mentioning 
his  official  application  to  the  Admiralty,  he  says:  — 

m  "  What  (heir  answer  will  be,  I  do  not  know  yet ;  but  I  hud  before 
mentioned  my  declining  health  to  Lord  Mulgruve,  and  he  telle  mc  iu 
reply,  timt  ho  liopes  1  will  stay,  for  he  knows  not  how  to  supply  my 
pUee.  The  impression  which  his  letter  mode  upon  me  was  one  oi' 
grief  and  sorrow  :  first,  that  with  such  a  list  as  we  have  —  including 
raore  than  n  hundred  admirals  —  there  ehould  bo  thought  to  be  aiiy 
difficulty  in  Guding  a  guccessor  of  superior  ability  to  nie;  and  next, 
tlial  t)iere  !i>hould  he  any  nbittaele  in  ihe  way  of  the  only  comfort  and 
'  appiness  that  I  have  to  look  forward  to  in  this  wurhl." 

In  answer  to  Lord  Jluljc^rave's  statement,  he  after- 
wanls  writes,  that  his  iiitirniitie-s  had  sensibly  increased ; 
but  "  1  have  no  object  in  the  world  that  1  put  in  com- 
petition with  my   public  duty ;  and   so   long   as  your 
lordship  thinks  it  proper  to  continue  me  in  this  com- 
mand, my  utmost  efforts  shall  be  made  to  strengthen 
Hlhe  impression' which  you  now  have;  but  I  still  tope, 
HUiBt  whenever  it  may  be  done  witli  convenience,  your 
'lorfship  will  bear  in  mind  my  request."     Soon  after  he 
L^frrites  thus  to  his  family:  —  "  I  am  an  inihappy  crea- 
H^re  —  old  and  worn  out.     I  wish  to  come  to  England ; 
but  some  objection  is  ever  made  to  it."     And,  again,  "  I 

■have  been  very  unwell.  The  physician  tells  me  that  it 
U  the  eifect  of  constant  confinement  —  wliich  is  not  very 
comfortable,  as  there  seems  little  chance  of  its  being 
^otherwise.  Old  age  and  its  infirmities  are  coming  on 
^kae  very  fast ;  and  I  am  weak  and  tottering  on  my  legs. 
^nt  is  high  time  I  should  return  to  England ;  and  I  hope 
^R  shall  be  allowed  to  do  it  before  long.  It  will  other- 
wise be  too  late." 

And  it  was  too  late  !  He  was  not  relieved  —  and 
scorning  to  leave  the  post  assigned  to  him,  while  lie  had 
fife  to  maintain  it,  he  died  at  it,  in  March,  1810,  upwartls 
>f  eighteen  months  after  he  had   thus  stated  to  tlie 
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government  his  reasons  for  desiring  a  recall.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  editor's  touchini:  nnd  affectionate  account 
of  the  closing  scene—  full  of  pity  and  of  grandeur — and 
harraonizing  beautifully  with  the  noble  career  whicK 
was  destined  there  to  he  arrested ;  — 

"Lwd  ColUngwixxl  had  been  repeatwHy  urged  by  hi»  friends  to 
surrender  his  command,  and  to  seek  in  England  that  repose  which  luid 
hceome  so  neecftsary  in  his  declining  health  ;  but  hia  feelings  on  the 
subject  of  discipline  were  peculiarly  strong,  and  he  luid  ever  exacted 
the  most  implicit  oliedienee  from  others.    He  thought  it,  therefore,  hi« 
duty  not  to  quit  the  post  which  had  l>een  assijmed  to  him,  until  be 
»hould  he  duly  relieved,  —  and  replied,  *  that  his  life  was  his  conntrVj, 
in  whatever  tcai/  it  mipht  be  required  of  him.'     AVhen  he  moored  in 
the  harbour  of  Fort  Malion,  on  the  2oth  of  Februnrj',  he  was  in  n 
Btate  of  jrreat  sutforing  and  dehilitj'-,  and  having  been  strongly  reooni- 
mentiod  by  his  medi(^al  attendants  to  try  the  effect  of  gentle  cxerci^i" 
on  horseback,  he  went    immediately  on   shore,  accompanied  by  hU 
friend  Captain  Halluwell,  who  left  hi^  nhip  to  attend  him  in  his  illneit^: 
but  it  wa8  then  too  late.    He  l>ecame  tncufmhle  of  bearing  the  slighter 
fatigue ;  ami  aji  it  was  represented  to  liim  that  his  return  to  England 
was  indispensably  necessary,  for  the  preservation  of  his  life,  he,  on 
thn  3d  of  March,  surrendered  his  command  to  Rear  Admiral  Martin. 
The   two   following  days  were   spent   in    unsuccessful    attempts  to 
warp  the  Villc  de  Pan»  out  of  Port  Mahon  ;  but  on  the  6th  the 
wind  came  round  to  the  westward,  and  at  sunset  the  ship  succeeded  io 
clearing  the  harbour>  ami  made  sail  for  England.     Wiien  Lord  Col- 
lingwood  was  informed  that  he  was  again  at  sea,  he  rallied  for  a  lime 
his  exhausted  strength,  and  said  to  those  around  him«  *■  Then  I  may 
yet  live  to  meet  the  French  once  more.'     On  the  morning  of  the  7th 
there  was  a  considerable  swell,  and  his  friend  Captain  Thonuui.  on 
entering  his  cabin,  observed,  that  he  feared  the  motion  of  the  vessel 
disturbed  him.     *  No,  Thomas,'  he  replied  ;  *  I    am  now  in  a  state  ia 
which  nothing  in  this  world  can  disturb  me  more.     I  am  dying ;  aiiil 
laui  sure  it  ntusC  be  consolatory  to  you,  nnil  alt  who  hive  me,  to  set:  how 
comfortably  I  am  coming  to  my  end.'  He  told  one  of  his  attendants  that 
he  had  endeavoured  to  review,  as  far  as  was  possible,  all  the  actions 
of  his  past  life,  and  that  he  hud  the  happiness  to  say,  that  nothing 
gave  him  a  utomeiit's  uncasinc^^s.     Ho  spoke  at  times  of  his  absent 
family,  and  of  the  doubtful  contest  in  which  he  was  alxtut  to  leave  his 
country  involved,  but  ever  with  calmness  and  perfect  resignation  to 
tlio  will  of  God ;  and  in  this  blessed  state  of  mind,  after  taking  an 
ftfl'octionatr  farewell  of  his  attc-ndants,  he  expired  without  a  struggle 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  that  day,  having  attained  the  age  of 
fifty-nine  years  and  six  months. 

**AI'tcr  liis  decease,  it  was  found  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
ntoniiich,  all  the  other  organs  of  life  were  peculiarly  vigorous  and  un- 
impaired ;  and  fmni  this  inspection,  and  the  age  which  the  surviving 
members  of  hid  family  have  attained,  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude 
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that  if  he  had  been  earlier  relieved  from  his  command,  he  would  still 
have  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  honours  and  rewards  which  would 
doubtless  have  await^  him  on  his  return  to  England.** 


The  remainder  of  this  article,  containing  discussions 
on  the  practices  of  flogging  in  the  Navy,  and  of  Impress- 
ment, (to  both  which  Lord  Collingwood,  as  well  as 
Nelson,  were  opposed,)  is  now  omitted ;  as  scarcely  pos- 
sessing sufScient  ori^nality  to  justify  its  republication, 
even  in  this  Miscellany. 
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(December,  1828.) 

Narrative  of  a  Journey  through  the.  Upiter  Provincet  of  India 
from  Calcutta  to  Bomljaj/,  1 824,  1 825  (iriVA  Notes  h/wb 
Ceylon)  ;  an  Account  of  a  Jovniey  to  Madras  and  the  Southtm 
Provinces^  1826;  and  Letters  written  in  India,  By  the  late 
Bight  Heverend  Reginald  Hebek^  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcuttiw 
Second  Kdition.     2  vols.  8 vo.     London:   1828. 

This  is  another  book  for  Englishmen  to  be  proud  of — 

almost  as  delirrhtful  as  the  Memoirs  of  Lord  Colliog- 
wood,  and  indebted  for  its  attractions  mainly  to  the 
same  cause  —  the  singularly  amiable  and  exalted  charac- 
ter of  the  person  to  whom  it  relates  —  and  that  combin- 
ation of  gentleness  with  heTOic  anjbition,  and  simplici 
Avith  high  station,  which  we  would  still  fondly  regai^l   _ 
chanicteristic  of  our  owti  nation.    To  us  in  Scotland  the 
combination  seems,  in  this  instance,  even  more  admir- 
able than  in  that  of  the  great  Admiral.     We  have  no    ^ 
Bishops  on  our  establishment ;   and  have  been  acci^H 
tomcd  to  think  tluit  we  are  better  without  them.     BoipM 
if  we  could  persuade  ourselves  that  Bishops  in  general 
were  at  all  like  Bishop  Hebcr,  we  should  tremble  for  our 
Presbyterian  orthodoxy  ;  and  feel  not  only  venenition, 
but  something  very  like  envy,  for  a  communion  which 
could  number  munv  such  men  amon«f  its  ministers. 

The  notion  entertained  of  a  Bishop,  in  our  antiepis 
pal  latitudes,  is  likely  enough,  we  admit,  not  to  be  alto- 
gether just: —  and  we  an*  far  from  upholding  it  as  cor- 
rect, when  we  say,  tluit  a  Bishop,  among  us,  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  a  stately  and  pompous  person,  clothed 
purple  and  fine  linen,  and  faring  sumptuously  every  dfl 
—  somewhat  obsequious  to  pereons  in  power,  and  some- 
what Iiaughty  and  imperative  to  those  who  are  beneath 
him  —  with  more  autliority  in  his  tone  and  manner 
solidity  in  his  learning;  and  yet^nth  nmch  more 
ing  than  charity  or  humility —  verj'  fond  of  being  calle 
inv  Lord,  and  driving  about  in  a  coach  with  mitres 
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'the  f»anels,  but  little  addicted  to  visiting  the  sick  and 
fatherless,  or  eaniiug  for  himself  the  blessing  o(  those 
Lwho  are  ready  to  perish — 


"  F'amilinr  with  a  round 


Of  Lad^ttliipH  —  a  stranger  lo  the  jjoor  " — 

decorous  in  manners,  but  no  foe  to  luxurious  indul- 
gences— rijL^d  in  maintaining  discipline  among  his  im- 
mediate dept'ndviits,  and  in  exncting  the  homafje  due  to 
his  dignity  from  the  undignifiwl  mob  of  his  brethren  ; 
hut  peH'eetly  willing  to  leave  to  them  the  imdividcd  pri- 
vileges of  teaching  and  of  comforting  their  people,  and 
of  soothing  the  nins  and  sorrows  of  their  erring  flocks — 
scornful,  if  not  openly  hostile,  upon  all  occasions,  to  the 
chiims  of  the  People,  from  whom  he  is  generally  sprung 
— and  presuming  every  thing  in  fiivoiirof  the  royal  will 
and  prerogative,  by  wliirh  lie  has  been  exalted  —  setting 

-indeed,  in  all  cases,  a  much  higher  value  on  the  privi- 
leges of  the  few,  than  the  rights  that  are  common  to 
all,  and  exerting  himself  stix-nuously  that  the  former  may 

l^ever  prevail — caring  more,  accordingly,  for  the  interests 
>f  his  order  than  the  general  good  of  the  church,  and 
far  more  for  the  Church  tlian  for  the  HeUgion  it  was  es- 
tablished to  teach  ^^Imting  dissenters  still  more  bitterly 
than  infidels — but  combating  both  rather  with  obloquy 

Land  invocation  of  civil  penalties,  tlinn  with  the  artillery 

*of  a  powerful  reason,  or  the  reconciling  influences  of  an 
humble  and  holy  life — uttering  now  and  then  haughty 
professions  of  humility,  and  regularly  bewailing,  at  fit 

, seasons,  the  severity  of  those  Episcopal  labours,  which 
iden,  and  even  threaten  to  abridge  a  life,  which  to  all 
other  eyes  ap]>ears  to  flow^  on  in  almost  unbroken  leisure 
and  continued  indulgence! 

This,  or  something  like  this,  we  take  to  be  the  notion 
ihat  most  of  us  Presbyterians  have  been  used  to  enter- 
lin  of  a  modern  liishop :  and  it  is  mainly  because  they 
believed  that  the  rank  and  opulence  which  the  station 
1,  were  likely  to  realise  this  character  in  those 
lould  Ik'  placed  in    it,   that  our  ancestors  con- 
so  strenuously  for  the  abrogation  of  the  order, 
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and  thought  their  Reformation  incomplete  till  it  wm 
■finally  put  dowTi  —  till  all  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
were  truly  pastors  of  souls,  and  stood  in  no  other  rela- 
tion to  each  other  than  as  fellow-labourers  in  the  same 
vineyard. 

If  this  notion  be  utterly  erroneous,  the  picture  which 
Bishop  Heber  has  here  drawn  of  liimself,  must  tend 
powerfully  to  correct  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
be  in  any  resi)ect  just,  he  must  be  allowed,  at  all 
events,  to  have  been  a  splendid  exception.  We  are 
willing  to  take  it  either  way.  Though  we  must  say  that 
we  incline  nitlier  to  the  latter  alternative  —  since  it  is 
difficult  to  suppose,  with  all  due  allowance  for  preju- 
dices, that  our  abstract  idea  of  a  Bishop  should  be  in 
sucli  flagrant  contradiction  to  the  truth,  that  one  who 
was  merely  a  fair  specimen  of  the  order,  should  be  most 
accurately  characterised  by  precisely  reversing  every 
thing  that  entered  into  that  idea.  Yet  this  is  maiiifestly 
the  case  with  Bishop  ileber — of  whom  we  do  not  know 
at  this  moment  how  we  could  give  a  better  description, 
than  by  merely  reading  bachcards  all  we  have  now  ven- 
tured to  set  down  as  cliaracteristic  of  his  right  reverend 
brethren.  Learned,  ix>li8hed,  and  dignified,  he  was  un- 
doubtedly ;  yet  far  more  conspicuously  kind,  humble, 
tolerant,  and  laborious — zealous  for  his  church  too,  and 
not  forgetful  of  his  station  ;  but  remembering  it  more 
for  the  duties  than  for  the  honours  that  were  attached 
to  it,  and  infinitely  more  zealous  for  the  religious  im- 
provement, and  for  the  happiness,  and  spiritual  and 
worldly  good  of  his  fellow-creatures,  of  every  tongue, 
faith,  and  complexion  :  indulgent  to  all  errors  and  in- 
(irmities  —  liberal,  in  the  best  and  truest  sense  of  the 
word  —  humble  and  conscientiously  diffident  of  his  own 
excellent  judgment  and  nover-failmg  charitv — looking 
on  all  men  as  the  children  of  one  God,  on  all  Christians 
as  the  redeemed  of  one  Saviour,  and  on  all  Christian 
teachers  as  fellow-labourers,  bound  to  help  and  encou- 
rage each  other  in  their  arduous  and  anxious  task.  His 
portion  of  the  work,  accordingly,  he  wrought  faithfully, 
zealously,  and  well ;  andj  devoting  himself  to  his  duty 
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rith  a  truly  apostolical  fervour^  made  no  scruple  to 
srego,  for  its  sake,  not  merely  liis  personal  eaite  and 
comfort,  but  tliose  domestic  affections  which  were  ever 
80  much  more  valuable  in  his  eyes,  and  in  the  end,  we 
fear,  consummating  the  sacrifice  with  his  life  !     If  such 


a 


character  be 


common 


among  tlic  dignitaries  of  the 


English  Church,  w*e  sincerely  congratulate  them  on  the 
fad,  and  bow  our  heads  in  nomage  and  veneration  be- 
fore them.  If  it  be  rare,  as  we  fear  it  must  be  in  any 
cliurch,  we  trust  we  do  no  unworthy  service  in  pointing 
it  out  for  honour  and  imitation  to  all ;  and  in  praying  that 
the  example,  in  all  its  parts,  may  promote  the  growth  of 
similar  \irtues  among  all  denominations  of  Christians,  in 

very  region  of  the  world. 

But  though  the  great  charm  of  the  book  be  derived 
from  the  character  of  its  lamented  author,  we  arc  not 
sure  that  this  is  by  any  means  what  will  give  it  its 
great  or  most  permanent  value.  Independently  of  its 
moral  attraction,  we  are  inclined  to  think  it,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  instructive  and  important  publication 
that  has  ever  been  given  to  the  world,  on  the  actual 
state  and  condition  of  our  Indian  Empire:  Not  only  ex- 
hibiting a  more  clear,  graphic,  and  intelligible  account 
of  the  country,  and  the  various  races  by  which  it  is 
peopled,  but  presenting  us  with  more  candid,  judicious 
and  reasonable  ^^ews  of  all  the  gi-eat  questions  relating 
to  its  destiny,  and  our  interests  and  duties  with  regard 
to  it,  than  are  any  where  else  to  bo  met  ^vith.  It  is  the 
result,  no  doul>t,  of  a  hasty  and  somewhat  superficial 
survey.  But  it  embraces  a  very  wide  and  various  range, 
and  thus  affords  the  means  of  correcting  errors,  which 
are  almost  inseparable  from  a  narrower  observation  ;  and 
has,  above  all,  the  inestimable  advantage  of  being  given 
while  the  freshness  of  the  tirst  impression  was  undi- 

linished,  and  the  fairness  of  the  first  judgment  unper- 
rerted  by  the  gradual  accumubition  of  interests,  preju- 
dices, and  deference  to  partial  authorities;  and  given  by 
a  man  not  only  free  from  all  previous  bias,  but  of  such 
singular  candour,  cahnness,  and  tieliljeration  of  judg- 
ment, that  we  would,  in  almost  any  case,  take  his  testi- 
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mony,  even  on  a  superficial  view,  against  that  of  a  much 
clevorer  person,  who,  with  ampler  opportunities,  faftd 
sunwed  or  reported  with  the  feelings  consciously  or 
unct>nsciously  cherished,  of  an  advocate,  a  theorist,  a 
bigot,  or  a  partizan. 

I'nhappily,  almost  all  who  have  hitherto  had  the 
moans  of  knowing  much  about  India,  have  been,  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  subject  to  these  influences; 
and  tlio  consequence  has  been,  that  though  that  great 
ci>untrv  is  truly  a  portion  of  our  own — and  thou^  we 
may  find,  in  everA-  lar^  town,  whole  clubs  of  intelligent 
men,  returned  after  twentv  or  thirty  years'  residence  in 
it  in  high  situations,  it  is'  nearly  impossible  to  get  any 
distinct  notion  of  its  jreneral  condition,  or  to  obtain 
such  mtormatiou  as  to  its  institutions  and  capacities  as 
may  be  furnished  by  an  ordinary-  book  of  travels,  as  to 
i*ountrii's  infinitely  less  important  or  easy  of  access. 
Various  causes,  besides  the  repulsions  of  a  hostile  and 
jealous  religion,  ha^•e  conspired  so  produce  this  effect. 
In  the  first  phiiv,  the  greater  part  of  our  revenans  have 
lKM?n  tot-»  long  in  the  other  world,  to  be  able  to  describe 
it  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  either  interesting  or  intelligible 
to  the  inhabitants  of  this.  They  have  been  too  long 
familiar  >nth  its  as|xvts  to  know  fiow  they  would  strike 
a  stranger;  and  havo  iHMifounde^l.  in  their  passive  and 
incurious  impressions,  the  most  trivial  and  insignificant 
us;uros,  with  pniotioes  and  principles  that  are  in  the 
highest  degree  curious,  and  of  the  deepest  moral  con- 
ceriunont.  In  the  next  place,  by  fiir  the  greater  part  of 
these  ex[X*rienced  and  authoritative  residents  have  seen 
but  a  vor\*  small  portion  of  the  mighr\-  regions  with 
Avhich  tliey  are  too  hastily  pn^sumetl  to  \>e  t^t'neraili/  ac- 
quainted ;  and  ha\-e  for  the  most  part  seen  even  those, 
only  in  the  amrse  of  some  limiteil  professional  or  official 
occupation,  and  onlv  with  the  eyes  of  their  peculiar 
craft  or  profession.  They  have  been  traders,  or  soldiers, 
or  tax-gatherers — with  here  and  there  a  diplomatic 
agent,  an  engineer,  or  a  nattintlist — all.  too  busy,  and 
too  much  engrossed  with  the  special  object  of  their  several 
missions,  to  have  time  to  look  to  the  ircneral  condition 
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of  the  country — and  iilinost  all  moving  through  it,  "with 
1  a  retinue  and  accompaniment  of  autliority,  which  ex- 
cluded all  actual  contact  with  the  People,  and  even,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  iwssibility  of  seeing  thera  in  their  na- 
tural state.      We  have  historical  memoirs  accordingly, 
and  accounts  of  militar}^  expeditions,  of  great  value  and 
accuracy ;  and  are  beginning  to  have  reports  of  the  cul- 
ture of  indigo,  of  the  general  profits  of  trade,  and  of 
the  heights  and  structure  of  mountains,  that  may  be 
depended  on.     Rut,  with  the  exception  of  Jlr.  Elphin- 
Btone's  Canbul  and  Sir  John  Malcolm's  Central  India  — 
both  relating  to  rory  limited  and  peculiar  districts— we 
have  no  good  account  of  the  countiy  or  the  people.     But 
by  far  the  worst  obstruction  to  the  attainment  of  correct 
information  is  to  be  found  in  the  hostility  which  has 
prevailed  for  the  last  iiftecn  or  twenty  years,  between 
the  adversaries  and  the  advocates  of  the    East    India 
Company  and  its   monopoly;    and  which  has  divided 
almost  all  who  are  now  able  and  willing  to  enlighten  us 
on  its  concerns,  into  the  champions  of  opposite  factions ; 
characterized,  we  fear  we  must  add,  with  a  full  share  of 
the  partiality,  exaggeration,  and  inaccuracy,  which  has 
at  all  times  been  chargeable  upon  such  champions.     In 
so  large  and  complicated  u  subject,  there   is  room  of 
course  for  plausible  representations  on  both  sides;  but 
what  we  chir*fly  complain  of  is,  that  both  parties  have 
been  so  anxious  to  make  a  case    for  themselves,   that 
[neither  of  them  have  tlionglit  of  stating  the  whole  facts, 
80  as  to  enable  the  public  to  judge  between  them.     They 
have  invariably  brought  forward  only  what  they  thouglit 
;  peculiarly  favourable  for  tliemselves,  or  peculiarly  un- 
iavonral)!*'  for  tlic  adversary,  and  have   fought  to  the 
utterance  upon  those  high  grounds  of  quarrel ;  but  have 
•  left  out  all  that  is  not  prominent  and  remarkable^ that 
is,  all  that  is  tnily  chamcteristic  of  the  general  state  of 
[the  country,  and  the  ordinary  conduct  of  its  govern- 
'inont;  by  reference  to  which  alone,  however,  tlie  real 
,  magnitude  of  the  alleged  benefits  or  abuses  can  ever  be 
!  truly  estimated. 

It  18  chiefly  for  these  reasons  that  wc  have  hitherto 
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h**en  Ay,  p«^mpit  to  a  bfameahlpgaEeaft^  in  cagagiz^vidi 
the  greac  qoesdcHis  of  luima  paiicy.  wiiiG&  havv  cf  kte 
jeart  oigrosiKd  so  mock  atxendon.  Fet^mg  liie  extmne 
(irifiiralxj  of  getcmg  sa£s  matprralft  for  oar  joii^nnaitT  we 
hare  been  eonaci^iiioualy  oawilliiijr  go  tsike  a  decided 
or  leaiinig  port  m  diacoaeoDa  witick  did  noc  seon  tons 
to  be  concocted,  on.  «ciier  port,  ia  a  spcric  of  perfect 
fiumeaftr  oa  a  foxf&cient  Tiew  of  wi^-€9tab2iaiied  fifcts,  or 
on  a  large  ami  comprehenave  perceptioD  of  the  {«inc»* 
pleA  to  which  they  referred.  With  a  strong  geaenl 
sesannjg  against  all  mockopoiy  and  arbctrary  rcatrictkna, 
we  cofud  not  bat  fedl  that  the  case  of  India  was  peculiar 
in  many  respects;  and  that  more  than  nsoal  ocfibera- 
tion  was  dne^  not  only  to  its  vast  practical  nnportance, 
bat  to  the  wei^t  of  e:q)eri«ice  and  aothOThy  that 
Aeemed  arrayed  a^runst  oar  predilections;  and  we 
longed,  above  all  tEsngs,  for  a  calm  and  dispassionate 
statement  of  facts,  from  a  recent  and  intelligent  observer, 
unconnected,  if  possible,  either  by  interest  or  any  other 
tie,  with  either  of  the  parties,  and  untainted  even  by 
any  preparatory  study  of  their  controversies;  but  ap 
plying  his  mind  with  perfect  freedom  and  &imess  to 
what  fell  under  his  own  immediate  observation,  and 
recording  his  impressions  with  that  tranquil  sincerity 
which  can  scarcely  ever  be  relied  on  but  where  the  re- 
c^^rd  is  meant  to  be  absolutely  private,  and  is  conse- 
cjuently  made  up  without  any  feeling  of  responsibility, 
ambition,  or  deference. 

Such  a  statement,  and  much  more  than  such  a 
Httttement,  we  have  in  the  work  before  us;  and  both 
now,  and  on  all  future  occasions,  we  feel  that  it  has 
r<'li*ived  us  from  the  chief  difficulty  we  have  hitherto 
experienced  in  forming  our  opinions,  and  supplied  the 
most  vrdunble  elements  for  the  discussions  to  which 
Ave  have  alluded.  The  author,  it  must  be  admitted, 
wan  more  in  connexion  ^vith  the  Government  than 
with  any  party  or  individual  opposed  to  it,  and  was 
more  exposed,  therefore,  to  a  bias  in  that  direction, 
liut  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  so  entirely  independent 
of  its  favours,  and  so  much  more  removed  from  its  in 
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fluence  than  any  one  with  nearly  the  same  means  of 
observation,  and  was  withul  of  a  nature  so  perfectly 
candid,  upn^jlitj  and  conscientious,  that  he  may  be  re* 
garded,  we  tliink,  as  altogether  impartial ;  and  we  verily 
believe  has  set  do\vu  nothing  in  this  private  journal,  in- 
tended only  for  his  own  eye  or  that  of  his  wife,  not  only 
that  he  did  not  honestly  think,  but  that  he  would  not 
have  openly  stated  to  the  Governor  in  Council,  or  to 
the  Court  of  Directors  themselves. 

The  Bishop  sailed  for  India  with  his  family,  in  1823; 
and  in  June,  1824,  set  out  on  the  visitation  of  his  Im- 
perial Diocese,  having  been  obliged,  much  against  his 
will,  to  leave  his  wife  and  children,  on  account  of  their 
health,  bcliind  him.  He  ascended  the  Ganges  to  Dacca 
and  Benares,  and  proceeded  by  Oude  and  Lucknow  to 
Delhi  and  Agra,  and  to  Ahnorah,  at  the  base  of  the 
[Himalaya  mountains,  and  so  onward  through  the  ncwly- 

^  acquired  provinces  of  Malwah,  to  Guzerat  and  Bombay, 
where  he  had  the  happiness  of  rejoining  Mrs.  Heber. 
They  afterwards  sailed  together  to  Ceylon ;  and  after 

^stime  stay  in  that  island,  returned,  in  October,  1825,  to 

B  Calcutta.  In  Januai'y,  1826,  the  indefatigable  prelate 
sailed  again  for  Madras,  and  proceeded  in  March  to  the 
visitation    of    the    southern    provinces ;  but   had    only 

Breached  Tanjore,  when  his  arduous  and  exemplar^'  ca- 
reer was  cut  short,  and  all  his  labours  of  love  and  duty 
brought  to  an  end,  by  a  Hudden  and  most  unexjKicted 

I  death — having  been  seized  ^-ith  a  fit  in  stepping  into 
the  bath,  after  having  sjjcnt  the  morning  in  the  offices 
of  religion,  on  the  .'id  of  April  of  that  year. 
The  work  before  us  consists  of  a  very  copious  journal, 
written  for  and  transmitted  to  his  wife,  during  his  long 
jKin'grinations ;  and  of  several  most  valuable  and  inte- 
resting letters,  addressed  to  her,  and  to  his  friends  in 
England,  In  the  course  of  the  same  journey;  nil  written 
in  a  very  pleasing,  and  even  elegant,  though  familiar 
style,  and  indicating  in  ever}'  line  not  only  the  clear 
judgment  and  various  accomplishments  of  the  ^mter, 
but  the  singidar  kindness  of  heart  and  sweetness  of 
temper,  by  which  he  seems  to  have  l>ecn  still  more  dis- 
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tinfniished.     He  surveya  every  thing  with  the  \n^knce 
hikI  delight  of  a  cultivated  and  most  acti%'e  intellect 
with  tlie  eye  of  an  nrtist,  an  antiquary,  and  a  iiaturali 
— the  feelings  and  judgment  of  an  English  gentlem; 
and  scholar — the   sympathies  of  a   moat    hmnanc  ai 
generous  man  —  and  the  piety,  charity,  and  humility 
a  Christian.     The  work  is  somewhat  diffuse,  and  e 
bits  some  repetitions,  and  perhaps  some  inconsistenci 
It  is  not  such  a  work,  in  short,  as  the  audior  wo! 
himself  have  ottered  to  the  public.     But  we  do  not  know 
whether  it   is  not  more   interesting  than  any  that  he 
could  have  pn:»pnred  for  publication.     It  carries  us  more 
completely  into  the  yery  heart  of  the  scenes  he  describc^H 
than  any  such  work  could  have  done,  and  it  admits  us  moi^* 
into  his  intimacy.     We  pity  those,  we  confess,  Avho  find 
it  tedious  to  accompany  such  a  man  on  such  a  journej 
It  is  ditticult  to  select  extracts  from  a  work  like  thiaj 
or,  rather,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  stand  on  selection} 
AVc  cannot  pretend  to  give  any  abstract  of  the  whole,  ol 
to  transfer  to  our  pages  any  reasonable  pro|>oi-tion 
the  beauty  or  instruction    it   contains.     We  can  only 
justify  our  account  of  it  by  a  few  s|x»cimcns,  taken  veiy 
much  at   random.     The  tbllowing  may  ser\'e  to  show, 
the  unaffected  and  considemte  kindness  with  which  ltd 
treated  his  attcndnnts,  and  all  the  inferior  persons  wlio'' 
c«me  in  contact  with  him  ;  and  the  ettecta  of  that  kind-_ 
ncss  on  its  objects. 

"  Two  of  my  sepoys  had  l)ecn  ill  for  several  days,  in  iiiuoli  the  sa 
WAy  with  myric'ir.     I  huil  treiitcd  them  in  a  »tmilAr  manner,  and  ihe^ 
were  now  doing  well :  But  being  Brahmins  of  high  caste,  I  had  much 
diOiciiltyini:(m(|iierii)g  their  &crti|}letiiind  doubts  about  the  phy^^ic  which 
I  gave  them.     They  both  said  lliat  they  would  rather  die  than  taste 
wine.     They  scrupled  at  my  using  a  spoon  to  measure  their  castor-^— 
oil,  and  insisted  that  the  wnter  in  which  their  medicines  were  mixe(l|^| 
shoultl  be  poured  by  themselves  only.    They  were  very  gTRtcful,  hoW'^^ 
ever,  particularly  for  the  care  I  look  of  them  when  1  wa^  myself  ill, 
and  said  repeatedly  that  the  sipht  of  me  in  good  health  would  be  betliM 
to  them  than  all  medicines.     They  seemed  now  free  from  disease,  btti 
recovered  their  slrength  more  rslowlythan  Idid;  and  1  was  glad  tolind 
I  that  the  .Soubahdar  »an\  he  was  authuriised.  under  such  cireumstancea, 
to  engage  a  hackery  at  the  Company's  ex|>ense,  to  carry  them  till  they' 
were  fit  to  march.     lie  mentioned  this  in  consequence  of  luy  offering 
them  a  lift  on  a  camel,  which  they  were  afraid  of  trying." 
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I  had  a  singular  instance  this  evening  of  the  fact  how  mere 
children  all  soldiers,  and  1  think  particularly  sepoys,  arc,  when  put  a 
Htllo  Gilt  of  their  usual  way.  On  going  to  the  place  where  my 
escort  was  Iiutted,  I  found  that  there  was  not  room  for  them  all  under 
its  shelter,  and  that  four  were  preparing  to  sleep  on  the  open  field. 
Within  a  hutulred  yards  stood  another  similiir  liut  unoccupied,  a  little 
out  of  repair,  but  tolerahly  tenantabh'.  *  Why  do  yon  not  go  thither  ?  * 
was  iny  question.  *  We  like  to  sleep  altogether/  was  their  answer. 
'  But  why  not  bring  the  branches  here,  and  make  your  own  hut  larger  ? 
eec,  I  will  show  you  the  way.*  They  started  up  immediately,  in  great 
apparent  delight ;  every  man  brought  a  bough,  and  the  work  was  done 
in  five  minutes  —  Iwing  only  interrupted  every  now  and  then  by  ex- 
clauiatiuns  of  *  Good,  good,  poor  man's  providwl*  "  — 

"  A  little  before  five  in  the  morning,  the  servants  earao  to  me  for 
directions,  and  to  say  that  the  good  careful  ohl  Soubahdar  was  very  ill, 
and  unable  to  leave  his  tent.  I  immediately  put  on  my  clothes  and 
went  down  to  the  cam]*,  in  my  way  to  wfcich  they  told  me,  that  he  had 
been  taken  unwell  at  night,  and  that  Dr.  Smith  had  given  him  medi- 
t-cinc.  lie  opened  a  vein,  and  with  much  huniflno  patienocT  continued 
try  ditTerent  remedies  while  any  chance  remained ;  but  no  blood 
Huwcd,  and  no  sign  of  life  could  be  detected  from  tlie  time  of  his 
omtng  np,  except  a  feeble  flutter  at  the  hearty  wliich  soon  cen.-<ed.  lie 
was  at  an  advanced  nge,  al  leaj*i  for  no  Indiiin,  though  apparently  hale 
and  robust.  I  felt  it  a  comfort  that  I  had  not  urged  him  to  any  cx- 
tion,  and  that  in  fact  I  had  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  lie  still 
till  he  was  quite  well.  Itut  I  was  necessarily  much  shocked  by  the 
sudden  end  of  one  who  liiul  travelled  with  nic  so  far,  and  whose  con- 
duct had,  in  every  instance,  given  me  satisfaction.  Nor,  wliile  writing 
ptliis,  can  I  recollect  without  a  real  pang,  his  culm  countenance  and 
ey  hairs,  as  he  sat  in  his  tent  door  telling  his  beads  in  an  iifter- 
nooii,  or  walked  with  me,  as  he  seldom  faile<l  to  do,  through  the  vil- 
lages on  an  evening,  with  Ins  own  silver-hilted  sabre  under  his  arm, 
his  loose  cotton  mantle  folded  round  him,  and  his  golden  necklace  and 
Bajpoot  string  JDst  visible  above  it. 

**  The  death  of  the  jwor  l^ubahdar  led  to  the  question,  whether 

there  would  be  ()till  time  to  send  on  the  baggage.     All  tlie  Mus- 

j^tnlnians  pressed  our  immediate  departure  ;  while  the  Hiudoos  bcgge<I 

[that  they  might  be  allowed  to  stay,  at  least,  till  sunset.    I  determined 

an  remnining,  a.s   in  my  opinion,  more  decent  and  respectful  to  the 

nemory  of  a  good  and  aged  officer." 

"  In  the  way,  at  Futtebgunge,  1  passed  the  tents  pitched  for  the 

llnrge  party  wWch  were  to  return  towards  Cawn|xior  next  day,  and  I 

I  was  much  pleased  and  gratilicd   by  the   Soubahdar  and  the  greater 

number  of  the  sepoys  of  my  old  e^seort  running  into  the  middle  of  the 

road  to  bid  me  another  fareweU,  and  again  express  their  regret  that 

Uicy  were  not  going  on  with  me  *  to  the  world's  end.'     They  who 

[talk  of  the  ingratitude  of  the  Indian  character,  should,  I  think,  pay  a 

Llittle  more  attention  to  cases  of  this  sort.     These  men  neither  got  nor 

lexpected  any  thing  by  this  Utile  expre-ssion  of  gotjd-will.     If  I  had 

Loffered  thera  money,  iliey  would  have  been  bound,  by  the  rules  of  the 
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perries*  tad  their  on  dSgwtjr  aot  lo  Uke  ic.  Soffident  cirUitr  tod 
RflpMt  woidd  hsf  e  beta  pnd  if  anj-  of  tben  who  Ittppeoed  to  bt 
■eer  ibe  wvud  hmi  %emektA  dkeir  csps,  and  I  reallj  esa  suypuse  tiiem 
■ctaiied  bj  no  Motire  but  pwd-wiO.  It  had  mX  been  rrwlrdi  m  fir 
M  1  toia,  b7  «AT  pvticaUr  desert  on  nj  psTt :  but  I  had  alvaji 
ipahea  lo  Uiua  cmlhr  bad  paid  aoac  a/nm^tm  to  tbeir  camlartB  in 
■aeti^  Abm  teat%  mremooi,  aad  camA  far  tibcir  knapwrkt,  and  bad 
ordered  tboa  e  diuer,  after  ibdr  own  Ibiluoo,  oo  tbeir  erriTal 
Jjmkmim,  at  tl^  mxptjum,  of,  1  bdierc^  not  noore  than  Ibor  i 
SnrelT-  if  good-vifl  b  lo  be  boo^t  bf  tbcse  aort  of  attrntinn^  it 
pilj  that  anj  bod j-  aboold  neglect  tbeaL.**  — 

**  lo  u<iaaiug  a  nndaW,  wludi  frim  a  ftrd  had  become  a  ferry, 
aav  aoine  cbaraeteriatie  groape  and  oeeorreiiees ;  the  price  of  [ 
in  the  boot  vae  oolj  a  few  cowries  ;  bat  %  nnmber  of  countiy 
were  aaaenbled,  who  could  not.  or  would  not,  pay,  and  were  no 
fiitting  patientlj  hj  the  brink,  waiting  till  the  torrent  ftbould  sad 
or,  what  wgj  Utr  less  likdy  to  happen,  till  the  boatzzken  aboold  i  _ 
oonpaaaion  on  ihem.  Many  of  tifeeae  poor  people  came  np  to  beg  lae 
to  ntake  the  boatmen  take  them  over,  one  wonun  pleading  that  her 
•■  malik  oar  bucher  *  (UteraQymaMer,  or  lord,  and  youn^  one) 
away  from  her,  aiid  she  wanted  to  overtake  them;  another  t 
and  her  twof^ndrlitldren  werefoUowingberaiMi,  whowae  a  i 
in  the  regiment  which  wc  Lad  paaaed  just  before ;  and  aome  i 
that  they  liad  been  iuteroeptcd  the  previoos  day  bj  this  torrent,  and 
had  neither  money  nor  food  till  they  had  reach»l  their  homes.  Fo 
aoaa  purchaaed  a  passage  for  the  whole  cruwd,  of  pcrhapB  tliir 
people,  and  they  were  really  very  thankful.  I  bestowed  two  ana 
mora  on  the  poor  deserted  woman,  and  a  whimsical  scene  ensafl 
She  at  firtt  took  the  money  with  csji^emess,  then,  8«  if  frhc  rec<^cct« 
herself,  she  blushed  very  deeply,  and  seemed  much  confused,  then 
bowed  herself  tu  my  feet,  and  kissed  my  hands,  and  at  last  said,  in 
Tcry  modest  tone,  *  it  was  not  fit  for  so  great  a  man  as  I  was,  to  gii 
her  two  anas,  and  she  lioped  that  I  and  the  '  chota  Sahib '  (littf 
lord)  wuuld  give  her  a  ru|N^c  each!*  She  was  an  extremely 
UiiIb  woman,  but  we  were  inexorable ;  partly,  I  helieve,  in  my  owit^ 
case  at  least,  liccause  we  had  only  just  rupees  enotigli  to  lake  us  to 
Cawnpoor,  and  to  pay  for  our  men's  provisions  ;  however,  I  gave  her 
two  more  onad,  my  sole  remaining  stock  of  small  rhange.** 

These  few  traits  will  do,  we  believe ;  but  we  must  add 
a  few  more,  to  let  the  reader  fidly  into  the  noble  hi 
numity  and  genuine  soff-ncss  of  this  man's  henrt. 

"  In  the  course  of  thiri  evening  a  fellow,  who  said  he  was  a  gao-wa 
broupht  mu  two  poor  little  leverets,  whitilj  he  said  he  had  just  found 
in  n  field.  They  were  quite  unfit  to  eat,  and  bringing  them  was  an 
at't  of  cruelty  ol  which  there  are  few  instances  among  the  Hindoos, 
who  are  gcnenilly  humane  to  wild  nnimnlH.  In  this  case,  on  my  scold* 
ing  the  man  for  bringing  such  poorlittle  things  from  their  mother,  all 
the  crowd  of  camel-drivers  and  camp-followers,  of  whom  no  incon-^ 
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bsderable  number  were  around  us,  expressed  great  .satisFaction  and  an 
entire  concurrence  in  my  censure.  It  ended  in  the  man  promising  to 
take  tliera  back  to  the  very  spot  (which  he  described)  where  he  had 
picked  them  up,  ami  in  my  promising  him  au  ana  if  he  did  so.  To 
see  him  keep  his  word  two  e^tuut  wuggoner's  boys  immediately  volun- 
teered their  serviced,  and  I  have  no  doubt  kept  him  to  his  contract. 

"  The  same  advii^er  wantefl  me  to  take  off  a  joint  of  Cuburs  tail, 
under  the  hair,  m  as  not  to  injure  his  apf>earance.  *  It  was  known,' 
he  said,  *  that  by  how  much  the  tail  was  made  shorter,  so  much  the 
Ltaller  tlie  horse  grew.*  I  Gaid,  '  I  could  not  believe  that  God  gave  any 
[animal  u  limb  too  much,  or  one  which  tended  to  its  disadvantage, 
Ijand  that  as  ITc  Imd  made  my  horse,  so  he  should  remain.*  Tins 
ispeech,  such  as  it  wua,  seemed  to  chime  in  wonderfully  with  the  feel- 
[.ingB  of  most  of  my  liejirers  ;  and  one  old  man  said,  that  '  during  all  the 
^wenty-two  years  that  the  Knglish  held  the  cuuutry,  he  hod  not  heard 
I  grave  and  godly  a  saying  from  any  of  them  before.*  I  thought  of 
QCho  Panza  and  his  wise  apophtliegms ! 

"  Our  elephants  were  receiving  their  drink  at  a  well,  and  I  gave  tlie 
largest  some  bread,  which,  before  my  illness,  I  had  often  been  in  the 
f.liublt  of  doing.  '  Ue  is  glad  to  see  you  again,*  observed  the  goomasbta, 
and  I  certainly  was  much  struck  by  the  cuUn,  clear,  ntu-ntive,  intelli- 
gent  eye  which  he  lixed  on  me,  both  while  he  was  eating,  and  after- 
wards while  I  WHS  patting  his  trunk  and  talking  about  him.  He  was. 
lie  said,  a  Hne-teinpured  beast,  but  the  two  others  were  *  great  rascals.' 
One  of  them  had  once  almost  killed  liLs  keeper.  1  have  got  these  poor 
'  bcaats*  aliowariee  increased,  in  consideration  of  their  long  march  ;  and 
that  they  may  not  be  wronged,  have  ordered  the  mohout  to  give  them 
all  their  gram  in  presence  of  a  sentry.  The  gram  is  made  up  in 
cakest  about  as  largo  as  the  top  of  a  hat-box,  and  baked  on  an 
,  earthen  pot.  Each  contains  a  sccr,  and  sixteen  of  tlicm  are  consi- 
dered as  sufficient  for  one  day's  food  for  an  elephant  on  a  march.  Hie 
Buwarree  elephant  had  only  twelve,  but  I  ordered  liim  the  full  allow- 
ance, as  well  as  an  increase  to  the  others.  If  they  knew  this  they 
would  indeed  be  glad  to  see  me.'*  — 

"  The  morning  was  positively  cold,  and  the  whole  scene,  with  the 
exercise  of  the  march,  the  pictureMpie  groups  of  men  and  animals 
round  me  —  the  bracing  nir,  the  singing  of  birds,  the  light  mist 
hanging  on  the  trees,  and  the  gli&l^iniiig  dew,  had  something  at  once 
so  Oriental  and  t»o  Knglish,  I  have  seldom  found  any  thing  l>etter 
adapted  to  raise  a  man's  animal  spirits,  and  put  him  in  good  temper 
with  hiniHolf  and  all  the  world.  IIow  I  wish  those  I  love  were  with 
me!  How  mnrh  my  wile  woiUd  enjoy  this  sort  of  life,  —  its  exercise, 
its  cleanliness,  and  purity ;  its  constant  occupation,  and  at  the  same 
time  its  eom]>arntivc  freedom  from  form,  care,  and  vexation  !  At  the 
same  lime  a  man  who  is  curious  in  his  eating  had  better  not  come 
here.  Lamb  and  kid  (an'l  we  get  no  other  Hesh)  most  people  would 
soon  tire  of.  The  only  fowls  which  are  attainable  arc  as  tough  and 
lean  tis  can  be  desired;  and  the  milk  and  butter  are  generally  sea- 
soned with  the  never-failing  condiments  of  Ulndostan,  —  smoke  and 
aoot.     The^e,  however,  are  matters  to  which  it  ia  not  diflicult  to  Imj- 
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come  reconciled;  iintl  all  the  more  sonoufi  poinU  of  warmth.  ^lUwlf. 
cleanlineiun,  air.  and  water,  are  nt  this  season  dowIiltc  enjoyed  Iwner 
than  in  the  spacioufl  nnd  well-contrived  tents,  th«  nmple  mC4ins  rf 
Imuflport,  the  fine  climate,  and  fertile  regions  of  Northern  IlirtdostAO. 
Another  time,  by  God's  blessing,  I  will  not  be  alone  in  this  l-Iden;  jrt 
I  confess  that  there  are  few  people  whom  I  ^eatly  wish  to  have  u 
as0ociates  in  such  a  journey.  It  is  only  a  wife  or  a  friend  so  intimtie 
as  to  be  quite  another  self,  whom  one  is  really  anxious  to  be  with 
one  while  travelling  through  a  new  country.** 

Instead  of  wishing,  as  -vve  should  have  expected  a 
Bishop  to  do,  to  move  in  the  dignified  nnd  conspicuous 
circle  at  the  seat  of  Govornment,  it  is  interesting  to  find 
this  exemplary  person  actually  languisliing  for  a  mon? 
retii'ed  ana  obscure  situation. 

"  Do  you  knoWt  dearest,  that  I  sometimes  think  we  sliould  he  more 
useful,  and  happier,  if  Cawnpoor  or  Benares,  not  Calcutta,  were  our 
home  ?  I^fy  visitations  would  be  made  with  far  more  convenience,  the 
expense  of  liouse  rent  would  be  less  to  the  Company,  and  our  own 
exponwii  of  living  would  be  reduce<l  very  considerably.  The  air, 
even  of  Cawnpoor,  is,  I  apprehend,  better  than  that  of  Bengal,  and 
that  of  Beuarey  decidedly  so.  The  gi*enter  part  of  my  business  with 
government  nmy  be  done  as  well  by  letters  as  personal  interviews ; 
and,  if  the  Archdeacon  of  Calcutta  were  i*esidout  there,  it  lieems  more 
natural  that  the  Bishop  of  India  should  remain  in  the  centre  of  hii 
dioce-se.  The  only  objection  is  the  great  uumluT  of  Christians  in 
Calcutta,  and  the  consequent  probability  that  my  preacliing  is  more 
useful  there  than  it  would  be  any  where  else.  We  may  talk  these 
poiats  over  when  we  meet." 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  passages  in  the  book,  is 
the  account  of  Iiis  interview  witli  the  learned  and  very 
liberal  Brahmin  in  Guzcrftt,  whom  he  understood  to 
te^ich  a  fur  purer  morality  than  is  usually  enjoined  by 
Iiis  brethren,  unci  also  to  discountenance  the  distinction 
of  castes,  and  to  inculcate  a  signal  toleration.  We  can 
now  afford,  however,  to  fjive  little  moixj  than  the  inti 
ductory  narrative. 

"  About  eleven  o'clock  I  had  the  expected  visit  from  Swaamee 
Narain,  to  my  interview  with  whom  I  had  looked  forward  with  on 
anxiety  and  eagerness  wliich,  if  he  had  known  it,  would  perhaps  iiave 
Mattered  him.  He  came  in  a  somewhat  dilferent  style  from  what 
I  expected  ;  having  with  liim  nearly  200  horsemen,  mostly  weU-arnied 
with  matchlocks  and  swonls.  and  several  of  them  with  coata  of  mail 
and  apcars.  Besides  them  he  had  a  large  rabble  ou  fool,  with  bows 
aud  aiTows;  and  when  I  considered  that  T  had  myself  more  than  fifty 
horse,  and  fifty  muskets  and  bayonets,  I  could  not  help  smiling,  though 
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sensations  were  in  Rome  drgree  painful  and  humiliating,  at  the 
idea  of  iwo  religious  teachers  meeting  at  the  head  of  little  armies  I 
ami  Hliing  the  city,  which  was  the  scene  of  their  interview,  with  the 
rattling  of  quivers,  tlic  clush  of  sliiehia,  und  the  trnrnp  of  the  %var- 
Jsorse.  Had  our  troops  been  opjtosed  to  each  other,  mine,  though  Ic8S 
umerous,  would  have  been  doubtlesa  far  more  effective,  from  Iho 
iipcriority  of  anus  an<i  discipline.  Hut,  iu  moral  grandeur,  what  a 
Sffercncc  was  there  l>ctween  his  troop  and  mine  !  Mine  neither  Isiiew 
me  nor  cared  for  me.  They  escorted  mc  faithfully,  and  would  have 
defended  me  bravely,  because  tiicy  were  ordered  by  their  anperiors  to 
do  so ;  and  as  they  would  liavc  done  for  any  other  8trann:er  of  suttieient 
worldly  nink  lo  make  such  ntlendiinee  n.sual,  T!ie  guards  of  Swaameo 
Narain  were  his  own  disciples  nnd  cntlmi^ia^ite  admirers ;  men  who  had 
voluntarily  repaired  to  hear  his  losnons,  who  now  took  a  pride  in  iloinj^ 
him  honour,  and  who  would  cheerfully  fight  to  the  last  drop  of  bUxwl 
rather  than  aurter  a  fringe  of  his  gai-mcnt  to  be  liandlcd  roughly. 
the  pai'i^h  of  Ilodnet  there  were  once  pcrhap?  a  few  honest  coun- 
.•men  who  felt  something  like  this  for  me;  but  how  hing  a  tinio 
list  elapM;  before  any  Christian  teacher  in  India  can  hope  to  be  thus 
ved  and  honoured  ! 

*^  After  the  usual  mutual  compliments,  I  said  that  I  had  heard 

ueh   good    of    him,    and    the   good    doctrine    which    he    preached 

ong  the  poor  jieople  of  Guzerat,  and  that  1  greatly  desired  his 

quaintanee ;    that   I   regretted  that    I   knew    Hindoatancc   so   Jm- 

rfectly,  but  that  I  should  be  very  glad,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  o( 

le  language  allowed,  and  by  the  interpretation  of  friends,  to  learn 

liat  he  Ijeiieved  on  religious  matters,  and  to  tell  him  what  T  myself 

flieved ;  and  that  if  he  would  come  and  see  mc  at  Kainih,  where  we 

ould  have  mor**  leisure,  I  would  hsve  a  tent  pit<'hed  for  Iiim  and 

lat  him  like  a  brother.      I  said  this,  because  I  was  very  earnestly 

irous  of  getting  him  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  of  which  1  had  nono 

th  me  in  the  Nagree  character,  and  persuading  him  to  read  them  ; 

d  because  I  had  8<ime  fuiiher  hopes  of  inducing  him  to  go  with  me 

Bombay,  where  I  hoped  that,  by  conciliatory  treatment,  and  the 

tions  to  wliich  I  might  introduce  him  with  the  Church  J^Iis- 

lonary  Society  ej^tnblished  in  that  neighbourhood,  I  might  do  him 

more  good  than  T  could  otherwise  hope  to  do. 

"  I  saw  that  both  he,  and,  still  more,  his  disciples,  were  highly 
eased  by  the  invitation  which  I  gave  him ;  but  he  said,  in  reply, 
at  his  life  was  one  of  very  little  leisure ;  that  he  had  5000  disciples 
low  attending  on  his  preaching  in  the  neighbouring  villages,  and 
icarly  50,000  in  diflerent  parts  of  Guzerat ;  that  a  great  number  of 
e«e  were  to  assemble  together  in  the  course  of  next  week,  on  occa- 
sion of  his  brother's  son  coming  of  age   to  receive  the  Brahminiciil 
string  ;  but  that  if  I  staid  lung  enough  in  the  neighbourhood  to  allow 
m  to  get  this  engagement  over,  he  would  gladly  come  again  to  see 
e.    '  lu  the  mean  time,'  I  said,  'have  you  any  objection  to  communi- 
cate some  part  of  your  doctrine  now  ?'     It  was  evidently  what  he 
came  to  do;  and  his  disciples  very  visibly  cxuUexl  in  the  opportunity 
~  his  perhaps  converting  mc." 
VOL.  m.  G  Q 
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The  conference  is  too  long  to  extract,  bat  it  b  Tery 

curious  ;  though  the  result  fell  something  short  of  what 
the  worthy  Bishop,  in  the  zeal  of  his  benevolence,  bad 
anticipated.  We  should  now  leave  the  subject  oif  the 
author's  personal  character;  but  it  shines  out  so  st 
in  the  account  of  the  sudden  death  of  one  of  his  £ng9P 
friends  and  fellow-travellers,  that  we  cannot  remin 
from  gratifyin;j  our  readers  and  ourselves  with  one  other 
extract.  Mr.  Stowe,  the  individual  alluded  to,  diedafWr 
a  short  illness  at  Dacca.  The  day  after  his  burial,  the 
Bishop  writes  to  his  wife  as  follows  :  — 

"  Sincerely  aa  I  have  mourned,  and  do  mourn  liim  contiDuAllj«  j 
raorornt  [H'rbupa  at  wIiicL  I  ft^lt  hiH  \uss  luoi^t  keenly  wae  on  my  re 
to  tliU  bouse.  I  hadalwsys  aAi^r  airtrigSf  oruihtrr  short  ab«ence3,l 
accustomed  to  run  up  immediately  to  his  room  to  aek  uboat  his  mcdi- 
does  ftnil  Itia  nourishment,  to  find  if  he  had  wanted  any  thing  during 
17  absence,  and  to  tell  liim  what  I  had  seen  and  heard.  And  now,  lu 
T  went  up  fitoira,  I  felt  must  painfully  that  the  ohjcct  of  my  solicitade 
wiu  gone,  and  that  there  wa«  nobody  now  to  derive  comfort  or  help 
from  my  coming,  or  whose  eyes  would  faintly  sparkle  as  I  opened  Uk 
door. 

"  It  wiU  l>e  long  before  I  forget  the  gullele^sne^s  of  his  nature,  the 
interest  which  he  u.>h  and  exprcd&ed  in  nil  the  beautiful  and  8eque«tered 
Kcencry  which  we  passed  through  ;  his  anxiety  to  be  u^ul  to  me  in 
uny  wiiy  which  I  could  point  out  to  him  (he  was  indeed  very  useful), 
and  above  all,  the  unaffected  pleasure  which  he  took  in  discussing 
reiifjious  subjects  ;  liis  <lilif»cnce  in  etmiying  the  Bible^  and  the  fearl««8 
humanity  with  which  bo  examined  the  ca^e,  and  administered  to  the 
wants,  of  nine  poor  Iliiidous,  the  crew  of  a  soli-barge,  whom,  as  I 
mentioned  in  niy  tluunial,  wc  found  lying  sick  together  of  a  jungle 
fever,  unable  to  leave  the  place  where  they  lay,  aud  unuidetl  by  the 
neigbl)ouriug  vilhiger.^.  I  then  little  thought  how  soon  he  in  lii.s  turn 
would  require  the  aid  he  gave  so  cbeerfuny." 

On  the  day  after,  he  writes  in  these  terms  to  Miss 
Stowe,  thti  sister  of  his  departed  friend  : — 

"  With  a  heo\T'  heart,  my  dear  Miss  Stowe,  I  send  you  the  enclosed 
keys.  IIow  to  offer  you  consolntion  in  your  present  grief,  I  know  not ; 
for  by  my  own  deep  sense  of  the  loss  of  on  excellent  friend,  I  know 
how  much  heavier  must  be  your  burden.  Separation  of  one  kind  or 
another  is,  indeed,  one  uf  the  most  frequent  trials  to  which  affectionate 
henrta  are  exposed.  And  if  you  can  only  regard  your  brother  as 
rcn^ovcd  for  Ids  own  odvantnge  to  a  distant  country,  you  will  6od, 
jwrhfips,  some  of  that  misery  alleviated  under  which  you  are  now 
sutrering.  Had  you  remained  in  Kngland  when  he  came  out  hither, 
you  would  have  bcen^  for  a  time,  divided  no  less  effectually  than  you 
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are  now.  The  diSercnce  of  bearing  from  bim  is  almost  all ;  and 
though  yoii  now  have  tiol  ihal  comfort,  yet  even  without  hearing  from 
him  you  may  be  well  persuadtMl  (which  there  you  coultl  not  always 
have  been)  that  he  is  well  and  happy;  and,  ubove  all,  you  may  be 
pcrAUndcd,  as  your  dear  brotlier  was  moat  fully  in  his  time  of  severest 
suffering,  that  God  never  smites  bis  children  in  vain,  or  out  of 
cruelty. 

K*'  So  long  as  you  choose  to  I'cmuin  with  us,  we  will  be,  to  our  power, 
sister  an<i  a  brother  to  you.  And  it  may  be  worth  your  consider- 
ation whether,  in  your  present  stale  of  health  and  spirits,  a  jouraey  in 
my  wife's  society,  will  not  be  belter  for  you  than  a  dreary  voyage 
home.  But  this  i3  a  point  on  which  you  must  decide  for  yourself; 
I  would  scarcely  venture  to  advise,  far  l(y«  dictate,  where  I  am 
only  anxious  to  serve.  In  my  dear  Emily  you  will  already  have  had 
^_^  moat  affectionate  and  sensible  counsellor." 

^s  We  dare  not  venture  on  any  part,  either  of  the  de- 
scriptions of  scenery  and  antiquities,  or  of  the  persons 
and  presentations  at  the  several  native  courts.  But  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  them  as  by  far  the 
best  and  most  interesting,  in  both  sorts,  that  we  have 
ever  met  -with.  The  account  of  his  joumeyings  and 
adventures  in  tlie  mountain  region  at  the  ibot  of  the 

■{Himalaya  is  peculiarly  striking,  from  the  affecting  re- 
semblance   the   author   ia    continually    tracing    to   the 

lis   more    beloved 

KWales,  or  his  most  beloved  Hodnet !     Of  the  natives,  m 

^all  their  orders,  he  is  a  most  indulgent  and  liberal  judge, 
as  well  us  a  veiy  exact  observer.  lie  estimates  their 
civilization  higher,  we  think,  than  any  other  traveller 

»who  lias  given  an  account  of  them,  and  ia  very  much 
8truck  with  the  magnificence  of  their  architecture — 
though  very  sceptical  as  to  the  high  antiquity  to  which 
itomc  of  its  finest  specimens  pretend.  We  cannot  afibrd 
give  any  of  the  splendid  and  luminous  descriptions  in 
hich  the  work  abounds.    In  a  private  letter  he  says:  — 

"  I  had  heard  much  of  the  airy  and  pnudy  style  of  Oriental  archi- 

rture;  a  nution,  1  apprehend,  taken  from  that  of  Cliinn  only,  since 

lidity,  solemnity,  and  n  richness  of  ornament,  so  well  manng:ed,  as 

Dot   to   interfere    with  gulemnity,  an;  th*;  eharaeteristics  of  all  the 

oicnt  buildings  which  I  have  met  within  this  country.    1  recollect  no 

Trcsponding  parts  of  Windflor  at  all  equal  to  the  entrance  of  the  castle 

Df  Delhi  and  its  marble  hall  of  audience ;  and  even  Delhi  falls  very  bhort 

i]of  Agra  in  situation,  in  majesty  of  outline,  in  size,  and  the  costbness 

lid  beauty  of  its  apartments." 
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The  folIowin|r  is  a  summarj'  of  his  opinion  of  the 
people,  ■which  follows  in  tlie  same  letter:  — 

"  Of  the  p(?ople,  so  tar  as  their  natural  character  is  concerned,  I  have 
been  Ictl  to  Ibrni,  on  the  whole,  u  very  favourable  opinion.  Thoy  have, 
unlmppily,  many  of  the  vices  arisin;i  from  s.Invery,  from  an  unsettled 
atate  of  society,  and  immoral  and  erroneous  systems  of  rcli^on.  But 
they  arc  men  of  high  and  gallant  courage,  courteou?i,  lutclUgent,  and 
most  eager  after  knowleiljre  and  improvement,  with  a  remarkable 
aptitude  for  the  abstract  scieiirt's,  geometry,  aftlronomy,  itf^  and  for 
the  imitative  arts,  painting  nnd  sculpture,  Thoy  are  sober,  indui- 
trious,  dutiful  to  their  parents,  and  aileetionato  to  their  children,  of 
tempers  almost  uniformly  gentle  and  patient,  and  more  easily  ofiectfid 
by  kindness  nnd  attention  to  their  wantci  und  feelings  timo  almost  any 
men  wliom  I  have  met  with.  Tlieir  faults  seem  to  arise  from  tli« 
hateful  superstitions  to  which  tliey  are  subject,  and  the  unfavourable 
state  of  society  in  which  they  are  placed. 

"  More  has  been  done,  and  more  suciiessfully,  to  obviate  these  eriU 
in  the  Presidency  of  Bombay,  than  in  any  part  of  India  whteh  I  luTe 
yet  visited,  through  the  wise  and  liberal  policy  of  Mr.  Klphiustone; 
to  wliom  this  side  of  the  Peninsula  is  al*o  indebted  for  some  very  im- 
portant and  efficient  imprnvemcnts  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  who,  both  in  aniinbh-  temper  and  manners,  extensive  and  vorioos 
information,  acute  good  sense,  energy,  and  application  to  business,  is 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men,  as  he  is  quite  the  most  popular 
governor,  that  I  have  fallen  in  with." 

The  following  is  also  very  important ;  and  gives  more 
new  and  valuable  informution  than  many  pretending 
volumes,  by  men  who  have  been  half  their  lives  in  the 
countries  to  which  they  relate:  — 

"  Of  ths  people  of  this  countiy,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  ai« 
governed^  I  Imve,  as  yet,  hunlly  seen  enough  to  form  nn  opinion.  I 
have  seen  enough,  however,  to  Hnil  tlmt  the  custom?,  the  hahiti^  and 
prejudices  of  the  former  are  much  misunderstoo<i  in  England.  We 
have  all  heard,  for  instance,  of  the  humanity  of  the  Hindoos  towards 
brute  creatures,  their  horror  of  uninml  food,  &e. ;  and  you  may  be, 
perhaps,  as  much  surprised  as  I  wo-s  h>  Imd  th;jt  those  who  can  aflbrd 
it  are  hardly  less  carnivorous  than  ourselves;  that  even  the  parent 
Brahmins  ore  allowed  to  eat  mutton  and  veniiwjn  ;  tlmt  tish  is  per- 
ndtted  to  many  castes,  aud  pork  to  many  others;  and  that,  though 
they  consider  it  a  grievous  crime  to  kill  a  cow  or  bullock  for  the 
purpose  of  eating,  yet  they  treat  Iheir  draft  oxen,  no  less  than  their 
horsea,  with  a  degree  of  barbarous  severity  which  would  turn  an 
Englisli  hackney  eonclitnan  sick.  Nor  have  tlieir  religious  prejudices, 
and  the  uncliungeablencss  of  their  habits,  been  less  exaggerated. 
Some  of  the  boat  inlbrmed  of  their  nation,  with  whom  I  have  con- 
versed, assure  mc  that  half  their  most  remarkable  customs  of  civil  and 
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domestic  life  are  bormwed  from  their  Mohammcdnn  conquerors;  and 
at  pre^nt  there  is  nn  obvious  and  increasing  disposition  to  imitate  the 
KngLish  in  every  thing,  which  has  already  Ic<l  to  verj'  remarkable 
chiinges,  aiid  will,  pmhuhly,  to  still  more  important.  Tlie  wi-altliy 
natives  now  all  afl'ect  to  have  their  houacfl  deeomtcd  with  Corinthian 
pilkrin,  and  tilled  with  Knglisli  furniture.  They  drive  the  bcjjt  horses 
and  tlie  most  da&liing  carriages  in  Calcutta.  Many  of  thetn  sjieak 
Kuglii$h  fluently,  and  arc  tolerably  read  in  English  literature  ;  and 
the  children  of  one  of  our  frieuda  I  saw  one  day  drc\<sed  in  jackets 
and  trousers,  with  round  hats,  t*htiert  and  stockings.  In  the  Beognlcc 
newspapers,  of  which  there  are  two  or  three,  politics  are  canvassed, 
with  a  biafi,  an  I  uin  told,  inclining  to  Whiggii-ra  ;  and  otic  of  (heir 
leading  men  gave  a  great  dinner  not  long  since  in  honour  of  the 
Spanish  llevolution.  Among  the  lower  orders  the  same  feeling  sliow.s 
itself  more  beneficially,  in  a  growing  neglect  of  foj/c  —  in  not  merely 
u  willingness,  but  an  anxiety,  to  send  their  children  to  our  schools, 
and  a  desire  to  learn  and  speak  English,  which,  if  properly  encouraged, 
might,  I  verily  believe,  in  iifty  years'  time,  moke  our  language  what 
the  Oordooy  or  court  and  cnmp  language  of  the  country  (the  HindtK)- 
stanecX  is  at  present.  And  thougli  ingtuuees  of  actual  conversion  to 
Christianity  are,  as  yet,  very  uncommon,  yet  the  number  of  children, 
both  male  and  female,  who  tire  now  receiving  a  sort  of  Ctirtstian 
ediie-ation,  residing  the  Xew  Testament,  repeating  the  Third's  Prayer 
and  Commundmcnts,  and  all  with  the  consent,  or  nt  least  without  the 
censure,  of  their  parents  or  spiritual  guides,  have  increased,  during 
the  hist  two  yeufd,  to  an  amount  which  nstuni^hes  the  old  Kur4ipean 
i*esidents,  who  were  use*!  to  tremble  at  the  name  of  ft  Missionary,  antl 
shrink  from  the  common  dntie.«  of  Christianity,  lest  they  shouh)  give 
offence  to  their  heathen  neighbours.  So  far  from  that  being  a  con- 
sequence of  the  zeal  which  has  been  lately  shown,  many  of  tlie  Brah- 
mins tliemselvcs  express  adiuiratioii  of  the  morality  of  the  Gospel, 
and  profess  to  cntertnin  a  better  opinion  of  the  English  since  they  have 
found  that  they  too  have  a  religion  and  a  Shoster.  All  that  seems 
necej*Bary  fur  the  best  etfects  to  follow  is,  to  let  thing;§  take  their  course; 
to  make  the  Missionaries  discreel ;  to  keep  the  government  as  it  now 
ifl,  strictly  neuter ;  and  to  place  our  confidence  in  a  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  and  in  making  ourselves  really  useful  to  the  temporal  as 
well  as  spiritual  interests  of  the  people  among  whom  we  live. 

In  all  these  points  there  is,  indeed,  great  room  for  improvement :  But 
I  ilo  not  by  any  moans  a:^£ent  to  the  pictures  of  drpravity  and  general 
woj  thlessncss  which  some  havi*-  drawn  of  the  Uiiuloos.  They  are  de- 
cidedly, by  nature,  a  mild,  pleasing,  and  intelligt-nt  race;  sol>er,  parsi- 
monious, and,  where  an  object  is  held  out  to  thcni,  most  industrious 
and  persevering.  But  tlie  magistrates  and  lawyers  all  agree  that  in 
no  country  are  lying  and  perjury  m  common,  and  so  little  regarded; 
and  notwitlistanding  the  apparent  mildness  of  their  nianners,  the 
criminal  calendar  is  generally  »«  full  as  in  Ireland,  with  gang-rob- 
beries, setting  tire  to  buildings,  stacks,  &C. ;  and  the  number  of  children 
who  arc  decoyed  aside  and  murdered,  for  the  «ikc  of  their  ornaments. 
Lord  Amherst  assures  me,  is  dreadful." 

ti  c.  3 
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AVe  may  add  tlic  following  direct  testimony  on  a  point 
of  some  little  curiosity,  which  has  been  alternately  denied 
and  exiiggeratcd ;  — 

"  At  Broach  is  one  of  those  remarkable  institutions  which  fa«vf. 
made  a  good  deal  of  noise  in  Europe,  as  instances  of  Hindoo  bene- 
volence'to  inferior  animals.  I  mean  hospitaU  for  «tlck  and  iDfirm 
bcnsts  hinl^  and  insecto.  I  was  not  able  to  visit  it ;  but  Mr.  Corwtlin 
described  it  ns  a  very  dirty  and  neglected  place,  whieh,  though  it  hss 
considerable  endowments  in  land,  only  serves  to  enrich  the  Urshmios 
who  manage  it.  They  have  really  animals  of  several  didcrent  kinds 
there,  not  only  those  which  ore  accounted  sacred  by  the  llindoo«>  u 
monkeys,  peacocks,  &c.,  hut  horses,  dogs,  and  cats ;  and  they  hare  ilso, 
in  little  boxes,  an  assortment  of  lice  and  fleas!  It  is  not  true,  bowevert 
that  they  feed  those  pensioners  on  the  flesh  of  beggars  hired  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  Brahmins  say  that  these  insects,  as  well  us  tlte  other  inniatct 
of  their  infirmary,  are  fed  with  vegetables  only,  soch  as  rice,  &c  How 
the  insects  thrive,  I  did  not  hear;  but  the  old  horses  and  dogs,  nay  the 
peacocks  and  apes,  are  allowed  to  star\'e  ;  and  the  only  creatores  Mid 
to  be  in  any  tolerable  plight  are  some  milch  cows,  which  may  be  k^ 
from  other  motive*  than  charity," 


He  adds  afterwards,  — 

*'  T  have  nut  been  led  to  believe  that  our  Govemmcat  t«  gOMriDj 
popular,  or  advancing  towards  popularity.  It  is,  perhaps  impOMible 
that  we  should  he  so  in  any  preat  deijrec  ;  yet  1  really  think  there  aw 
some  causes  of  discontent  which  it  is  in  our  own  power,  and  wluch  it 
is  our  duty  to  remove  or  diminish.  One  of  these  is  the  diMance  and 
hau^Llincss  with  which  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary Sfnants  of  the  Company  treat  the  upper  and  middling  class  of 
natives.  Against  their  mixing  much  with  us  in  society,  there  are  cer- 
tainly many  hindrances;  though  even  their  objection  to  eating  with 
us  might,  so  far  ns  the  Mus.'iulmans  are  concerned,  I  tliiuk.  be  con- 
quered by  any  {H>jmlar  man  in  the  upper  provinces,  who  made  the  at- 
tempt in  a  right  way.  liut  there  are  some  of  our  amosenients,  such 
as  private  theatrical  entertainments  and  the  sports  of  the  (Idd,  in 
which  they  would  be  delighted  to  shore,  and  invitations  to  which  would 
bo  regarded  by  them  as  extremely  flattering,  if  they  were  not,  per- 
haps with  some  reason,  voted  bores,  ami  treated  accordingly.  Ilie 
French,  under  Perron  and  I)cs  Boigncs,  who  in  more  serious  matters 
left  n  very  bad  name  behind  them,  hnd,  in  tliia  particular,  n  great  ad- 
vauLngc  over  us ;  and  the  easy  and  friendly  intercourse  in  which  they 
lived  with  natives  of  rank  is  still  often  regretted  in  Agra  and  the 
Dooab.  This  is  not  all,  however.  The  foolish  priile  of  the  English 
absolutely  lends  them  to  ect  at  nought  the  injunctions  of  their  own 
Government.  The  Tussildars,  for  instance,  or  principal  active  officers 
of  revenue^  ought,  by  an  order  of  council,  to  have  chairs  always 
oflered  them  in  the  presence  of  their  European  superiors;  and  the 
Siune,  by  the  standing  orders  of  the  army,  should  he  done  to  the 
Sctubahdars.    Yet  there  arc  hardly  six  collectors  in  India  who  observe 
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the  former  cliqiiettt? ;  and  the  latter,  which,  was  fifteen  years  ago  never 
omitted  in  the  nritiy,  is  now  complete!/  in  disuse.  At  thctjaine  time, 
the  regulations  of  which  I  speak  are  known  to  every  TuftsiMar  and 
Soubahdar  ia  ludia,  and  they  feel  tliemselvee  aggrieved  every  time 
tliejw  civilities  are  neglected. 

Of  the  State  of  the  Schools,  and  of  Education  in  ge- 
neral, he  speaks  rather  favourably;  and  is  very  desirous 
that,  witiiout  any  direct  attempt  at  conversion,  the 
youth  should  be  generally  exposed  to  the  hunuinizing 
influence  of  the  New  Testament  morality,  by  the  general 
inti'oduction  of  tliat  holy  book,  as  a  lesson  book  in  the 
schools ;  a  matter  to  which  he  states  positively  that  the 
natives,  and  even  their  Brahminical  pastors,  have  no 
sort  of  objection.  Talking  of  a  female  school,  lately 
established  at  Calcutta,  under  the  charge  of  a  very  pious 
and  discreet  lady,  he  observes,  that  *'  Rhadacant  Deb, 
one  of  the  wealthiest  natives  in  Calcutta,  and  regarded 
as  the  ntost  austere  and  orthodox  of  the  worshippers  of 
the  Ganges,  bade,  some  time  since,  her  pupils  go  on  and 
prosper  ;  and  added,  that  '  if  they  practised  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  as  well  as  they  repeated  it,  he  would 
choose  all  tlie  liandmaids  for  his  daughters,  and  his 
wives,  from  the  Enn:Ush  school.'" 

He  is  far  less  satisfied  with  the  administration  of  Jus- 
tice ;  especially  in  the  local  or  district  courts,  called 
Adawlut,  whien  the  costliness  and  intricacy  of  the  pro- 
ccetlings,  and  the  needless  introduction  of  the  Persian 
language,  have  made  sources  of  great  ]n*act.ical  op[ires- 
sion,  and  objects  of  general  execration  thixiughout  the 
country.  At  the  Bombay  Presidency  Mr.  l'Llj>hiii3tone 
has  discarded  the  Persian,  and  appointed  every  thing  to 
be  done  in  the  ordinary  hmguage  of  the  place. 

And  here  we  are  afraid  we  must  take  leave  of  this 
most  instructive  and  delightful  publication ;  which  we 
confidently  recommend  to  our  readers,  not  only  as  more 
likely  to  amuse  them  than  any  book  of  travels  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  but  as  calculated  to  enlighten 
their  understandings,  and  to  touch  their  hearts  with  a 
purer  flame  than  tliey  generally  catch  from  most  pro- 
fessed works  of  philosophy  or  devotion.  It  sets  before 
in  every  page,  the  most  engaging  example  of  devo- 
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tion  to  God  and  good-will  to  man ;  and,  touching  every 
object  with  the  light  of  a  clear  judgment  and  a  pure 
heart,  exhibits  the  rare  spectacle  of  a  work  written  by  a 
priest  upon  religious  creeds  and  establishments,  without 
a  shade  of  intolerance ;  and  bringing  under  review  the 
characters  of  a  vast  multitude  of  eminent  individuals, 
without  one  trait  either  of  sarcasm  or  adulation. 
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(OCTOBEB,   1824.) 

1.  Sketches  of  India,  Written  by  an  Officer,  for  FIre-Sidc 
Travellcra  nt  Home.  Second  Edition,  with  Alterations.  8vo. 
pfx  358.     London:   1824. 

2,  Scenes  and  ImpressioJtg  in  Eff\/pt  and  in  Italy.  By  the 
Author  of  Sketches  of  Indiii,  and  KecoUections  of  tlic  Penin- 
8ula.     8vo.     pp.452.     London:   1824. 

These  are  very  amiable  books :  — and,  besides  the  good 
sentiments  they  contain,  they  are  very  pleasing  speci- 
mens of  a  sort  of  travel- writing,  to  which  we  have  often 
regretted  that  so  few  of  those  who  roam  loose  about  the 
world  will  now  condescend— we  mean  a  brief  and  simple 
notice  of  what  a  person  of  ordinary  information  and 
common  sensibility  may  see  and  feel  in  passing  through 
a  new  country,  whicli  he  visits  "without  any  learned  pre- 
mration,  ana  traverties  without  any  particular  object. 
There  are  individuals,  no  doubt,  who  tnivel  to  better 
purpose,  and  collect  more  weighty  information  —  ex- 
[iloring,  and  recording  as  they  go,  according  to  their 
several  habits  and  measures  of  learning,  the  mineralogy, 
antiquities,  or  statistics  of  the  different  regions  they 
survey.  Hut  the  greater  part,  even  of  intelligent  wan- 
derers, are  neither  so  ambitious  hi  their  designs,  nor  so 
industrious  in  their  execution  ;~and,  as  most  of  those 
who  travel  for  pleasure,  and  iind  pleasure  in  travelling, 
are  found  to  decline  those  tasks,  which  might  enrol  them 
among  the  contributors  to  science,  while  they  turned  all 
their  movements  into  occasions  of  laborious  study,  it 
seems  i*casonable  to  think  that  a  lively  and  succinct  ac- 
count of  what  actually  delighted  them,  will  be  more 
generally  agreeable  than  a  digest  of  the  information 
thev  might  have  acquired.  We  would  by  n<»  means 
undervalue  the  researches  of  more  learned  and  laborious 
persons,  C8|)ec'uilly  in  countries  rarely  visited :  But,  for 
•mmon  readers,  their  discussions  require  too  much  pre- 
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vious  knowledge,  and  too  painful  an  effort  of  attention. 
They  are  not  books  of  travels,  in  short,  but  works  of 
science  and  philosophy ;  and  as  the  principal  delight  of 
travcUir»g  consists  in  the  impressions  which  we  receive, 
almost  passively,  from  the  presentment  of  new  objects, 
and  the  reflections  to  whicli  they  spontaneously  give 
rise,  so  the  most  delightful  books  of  travels  should  be 
those  that  give  us  back  those  impressions  in  their  first 
fi-eshness  and  sunplicity,  and  excite  us  to  follow  out  the 
train  of  feelings  and  reflection  into  which  they  lead  us, 
by  the  direct  and  unpretending  manner  in  which  the}' 
are  suggested.  By  aiming  too  ambitiously  at  instruc- 
tion and  research,  this  charm  is  lost ;  and  we  often  close 
these  copious  dissertations  and  details,  needlessly  di- 
gested in  the  form  of  a  journal,  witliout  having  the  least 
idea  how  ive,  or  any  other  ordinary  person,  would  have 
felt  as  companions  of  the  journey  —  thoroughlv  con- 
vinced, certainly,  that  we  should  not  have  occupied  onr- 
selves  as  the  writers  before  us  seem  to  have  been 
occupied  ;  and  pretty  well  satisfied,  after  all,  that  they 
themselves  were  not  so  occupied  during  the  most  agree- 
able hours  of  their  wanderings,  and  had  omitted  in  their 
books  what  they  M*ould  most  frequently  recall  in  their 
moments  of  enjoyment  and  leisure. 

Nor  are  these  records  of  superficial  observation  to  be 
disdained  as  productive  of  entertainment  only,  or  alto- 
gether barren  of  instruction.  Very  often  the  surface 
presents  all  that  is  rcalh' worth  considering — or  all  that 
we  are  capable  of  understanding  ; — and  our  obser%'er, 
we  are  taking  it  for  granted,  is,  thongh  no  great  philo- 
sopher, an  intelligent  and  educated  man — looking  curi- 
ously at  all  that  presents  itself,  and  making  such  passing 
inquiries  as  may  satisfy  a  reasonable  curiosity,  without 
greatly  disturbing  his  indolence  or  delaying  his  progTca&, 
Many  themes  of  reflection  and  topics  of  interest  will  be 
thus  suggested,  whicli  more  elaborate  and  exhausting 
discussions  would  have  strangled  in  the  birth — while, 
in  the  variety  and  brevity  of  the  notices  which  such  a 
scheme  of  writing  implies,  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  not 
only  more  agreeably  excited,  but  is  furnished,  in  the 
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long  run,  with  more  materials  for  thinking,  and  solicited 
to  more  lively  reflections,  than  by  any  quantity  of  exact 
knowledge  on  plants,  atones,  ruins,  manufactui^es,  or 
history. 

Such,  at  all  events,  is  the  merit  and  the  charm  of  tlie 
\'olumes  before  us.  They  place  us  at  once  by  the  side 
of  the  author — and  bring  before  oureyes  and  minds  the 
scenes  he  has  passed  through,  and  the  feelings  they  sug- 
gested. In  this  last  particular,  indeed,  we  are  entirely  at 
Lis  mercy  ;  and  we  are  afraid  he  sometimes  makes  rather 
an  unmerciful  use  of  his  power.  It  is  one  of  the  bazartls 
of  this  way  of  writing,  that  it  binds  us  up  in  the  strictest 
intimacy  and  closest  companionship  with  the  author. 
Its  attraction  is  in  its  dii*cct  personal  sympathy — and 
its  danger  in  the  temptation  it  holds  out  to  abuse  it.  It 
enables  us  to  share  the  grand  spectacles  with  which  the 
traveller  is  delighted  —  but  compels  us  in  a  manner  to 
share  also  in  the  sentiments  witli  which  he  is  pleased  to 
connect  them.  For  the  privilege  of  seeing  with  his 
eyes,  we  must  generally  renounce  that  of  using  onr  own 
judgment — and  submit  to  adopt  implicitly  the  tone  of 
feeling  which  he  hiis  found  most  congenial  with  the 
scene. 

On  the  present  occasion,  we  must  say,  the  reader,  on 
the  whole,  has  been  fortunate.  The  author,  though  an 
oflficer  in  the  King's  sei'vncc,  and  not  \sdthout  professional 
predilections,  is,  generally  speaking,  a  speculative,  senti- 
mental, saintly  sort  of  person — with  a  taste  for  the  pic- 
turesque, a  singularly  poetical  cast  of  diction,  and  a  mind 
deeply  imbued  \\\i\\  principles  of  philanthropy  and  habits 
of  aflection  : —  And  if  there  is  something  oi'  fadaL'ie  now 
and  then  in  his  sentimentSj  and  something  of  aftcctation 
iti  his  style,  it  is  no  more  than  we  can  easily  forgive, 
in  consideration  of  his  brevity,  his  amiableness,  and 
variety. 

The  **  Sketches  of  India,"  a  loose-printed  octavo  of 
350  pages,  is  the  least  interesting  perhaps  of  the  two 
volumes  now  before  us — though  sufficiently  marked 
with  all  that  is  characteristic  of  the  author.     It  may  be 

well  to  let  him  bc^in  at  the  beffinninj 
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"On  tlie  aflernoon  of  July  the  lOlli,   18IS,  our  vessel   dropped 
anchor  in   Madras  Roads,  after  a  fine  run  of  tlirec  months  and  tea , 
dnys  fi-om  the  IMotherbank.  —  How  changed  the  scene '    how 
the  contrast  I  —  Kyde,  and  its  little  snug  dwelling's  with  date*] 
tiiutched  roof*,  its  neat  gardens,  its  preon  and  sloping  shores.  —  Ma ' 
and    its    naked    fort,    nohlt-loolting    buildiogs,    tnll    columns    lofiy 
vcrandalis,  nnd  terniocd  roofs.     The  fity*  large  and  crowded,  on 
flat  site;  a  low  sandy  beach,  and  a  foaming  surf.     The  roadstead 
there,  alive  with    beautiful  yachts,    light  wherries,   and    ti;rht-bui]C 
flfiliitig  barks.     Here,  black,  shapeless    Ma&soolah  boats,  with  ibeif 
naked  crews,  singing  the  same  wild  (yet  nut  unplca&ing)  air,  tu  whicli 
for  nge^s  the  dangerous  surf  they  fearlessly  ply  over  hn«  been  rudely ' 
responsive. 

**  I  sludl  never  forget  the  sweet  and  strange  sensations  which,  as 
went  peacefully  forward,  the  new  objects  in  nature  excited  in  inj 
bosom.     The  rich   broad-lt-avcil    )>luntain  ;   the  gracefully  drooping 
bamboo;  the  c<>coa  nut,  with  that  mat-like-loDking  binding  for  eve 
branch  ;  the  branches  themselves  waving  with  u  feathery  motion  in 
the  wind  ;  the  bare  lofty  trunk  und  fun  leaf  of  the  tall  palm;  tin 
Hlender  and  elegant  t^leni  uf  the  nre(.^ ;  tlie  large  aloes  ;  the  priekl] 
pear  ;  the  stalely  banyiui  with  droji-branehes,  here  tibrous  and  pliant, 
there  strong  and  columnar,  suj>porting  its  giant  arm-),  and  fomiing 
around  the  parent  stem  a  grove  of  beauty ;  and  among  lljcse  wonder* 
birds  all  strange  in  plumage  and  in  nott^,  save  the  parrnquet  (at  home,1 
the  lady's  pel-bird  in  a  gilded  cage),  here  spreading  bis  bright  greenj 
wings  in  happy  fearless  flight,  and  giving  his  natural  and.  untauglilj 
scream. 

It  wa.**  late  and  dark  when  we  reached  Poonnuiallee  ;  nnd  during 
the  latter    pait  of  our    march  we  had    heavy  rain.     "W'e  fmiud    noj 
fellow -conn  try  man  to  welcome  us  :  Htit  the  mess-room  was  open  and! 
lighted,  a  table  laid,  and  u  crowd  of  smart  roguish-looking  natives, 
seemed  waiting  our  arrival  to  seek  service.  —  Drenched  to  the  skiiul 
without  changes  of  linen,  or  any  bedding,  wc  sat  down  to  the  repastl 
provided  ;  and  it  would  have  been  diflicult  to  ha%'e  found  in  India 
perhaps,  at  the  tnoment,  a  more  cheerful  party  than  ours.  —  Four  or 
live  clean-looking  natives,  in  white  dresses  with  red  or  white  turbaaSfj 
ear-rings  of  gold,  or  with  emerald  drops,  and  large  silver  signet  riDgaJ 
on  their  fingers,  crowded  round  each  chair,  and  watched  our  ever 
glance  (o  anticipate  our  wishes.     Curric*,  vegetahlcf:,  and  fruits,  allj 
new  to  us,  were  tasted  and  pronounced  upon  ;  und  after  a  nieal,  o\ 
which  every  one  seemed  to  partake  with  grateful  good  humour,  we  lay  | 
down  for  the  night.     One  attendant  brought  a  small  carpet,  another  a] 
m»t>  others  again  a  sheet  or  counterpane,  till  all  were  provided  witUi 
s<tmething;  and  thus  closed  uur  fir?t  evening  in  India.  —  The  n»oru- 
ing  scene  was  verj'  ludicrous.     Here,    a   barber,  uncallcfl    for,  was 
shaving  a  man  as  he  still  lay  dozing!  there,  another  was  erackin^^ 
the  Joints  of  a  man  half  dresj^ed;  here  were  two  servants,  one  pour- 
ing water  on,  the  other  washing,  a  Sjiheb's  hands.     In  spite  of  my 
edorts  to  prevent  them,  tiro  well-dressed  luen  were  washing  my  feetjJ 
and  near  me  was  a  lad  dexterously  putting  ou  the  clothes  of  a  sleepy 
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brotJier  officer,  oa  if  lie  had  been  an  infiiut  under  his  caret — There 
w^d  much  iu  all  this  to  amuse  the  mind,  and  a  great  deal,  1  i-onfei^s, 
to  (laiu  the  heart  of  a  freu-born  EngliBlinian." — Shetvhes  €>/  India, 
pp.  3—10. 

With  all  tills  profusion  of  attendance,  the  umrcli  of  a 
British  officer  in  India  seems  a  matter  rather  of  luxury 
fchan  fatigue. 

"  Marching  in  this  country  is  cortaiulj-  pleasant;  ahhough  pcrbapa 
you  rise  too  early  for  comfort.  An  hour  before  daybreak  you  meant 
your  horse  ;  untl,  travelling  at  nn  easy  pace,  reach  your  ground  Iwforc 
tlie  snn  lia;d  any  [Ktwer  ;  and  And  ii  8in»U  tent  pitched  with  bre&k- 
fndl  ready  on  tlie  table.  Your  large  tent  follows  with  couch  and 
baggage,  carried  by  bullocks  and  coolies;  and  before  nine  o'clock, 
yon  may  be  wa!>ked,  dressed,  and  employed  with  your  books,  pen, 
or  pencil.  Mats  matJc  of  the  fragrant  roots  of  the  Cuhcus  grass, 
arc  hung  befoni  the  duora  of  your  tent  to  windward;  and  being 
constantly  wetted,  admit,  during  the  hottest  win<Is,  a  cool  refreshing 
air. 

"  "While  our  forefathers  were  clad  in  woll-skin,  dwelt  in  caverns, 
and  lived  upon  the  produce  of  the  chase,  the  Hindoo  lived  as  now. 
As  now,  his  princes  were  clothed  in  soft  raiment,  wore  jewelled  tur- 
~  OS,  and  dwelt  in  palaces.  As  now,  his  Iiaugbty  ball'-naked  priests 
^received  his  offerings  in  temples  of  hewn  and  sculptured  granite,  and 
summoned  him  to  rites  as  absurd,  but  yet  more  splendid  and  d<'bauc>i- 
ing,  than  the  present.  His  cottage,  garments,  household  utensils,  and 
implements  of  himbaridry  or  labour,  the  same  as  now.  Then,  too,  he 
watered  the  ground  with  hi.s  f<x>t,  by  means  of  a  plank  balanced 
transversely  on  a  lofty  pole,  or  drew  from  the  deep  bowerie  by  the 
labour  of  lits  oxen,  in  large  hugs  of  leather,  supplies  of  water  to  flow 
through  the  little  channels  by  whieh  their  lields  und  gardens  are 
intersected.  His  children  were  then  taught  to  shape  letters  in  tlio 
Band,  and  to  write  ami  kt-ep  accounts  on  the  dried  leaves  of  the  pfllm, 
by  the  village  iJchooluiaj*ter.  His  wife  ground  corn  at  the  emuc  mill, 
or  [)ounded  it  in  a  rtiile  mortar  witli  her  neighbour.  Ho  could  make 
purchases  in  a  regular  bazaar,  change  money  at  a  shrofl'*?,  or  borrow  it 
at  usury,  for  the  expenses  of  a  wedding  or  festival.  In  short,  tdl  the 
traveller  sees  around  him  of  social  or  civilized  life,  of  useful  invention 
or  luxurious  retinement,  is  of  yet  higher  ttntitpiity  than  the  days  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  So  tliat,  in  fuet,  the  eye  of  the  Uritish  otficer 
looks  upon  the  .same  forms  and  dresses,  the  same  buildings,  manners, 
l^end  customs,  on  which  the  Macedonian  troops  ga2e<l  ivith  the  same 
^M6toni.shmcDt  two  thousiuid  years  ngo."^ — Jbiti.  pp.  23 — 26. 

B    If  the  traveller  proceeds  in  a  palanquin,  liis  comforts 
^nre  not  less  amply  provided  for. 

^P     "  You  generally  set  off  after  dark ;  and,  Imhited  in  loose  drawers 

^Tftnd  a  dressing-gown,  recline  at  full   length  and  [^lumber  away  the 

night.     If  you  are  ivakeful,  you  may  draw  back  the  sliding  panel 
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of  ft  lamp  fixeJ  K*liiii<l.  and  reml.  Your  dotUea  are  packed  in  Urge 
neat  baskeU,  covered  with  i;:n;e]i  uil-flutli,  and  carried  by  paJauiinin 
boyft;  two  pairii  will  contiiiri  two  dozen  complete  changes.  Your 
palanquin  is  fitted  up  witb  pockets  and  drawers.  You  can  carry  in 
it,  without  trouble,  a  writing  desk  and  two  or  throe  book<,  with  a  few 
canteen  convcniencoa  for  your  meals, — and  thus  you  may  be  comfort- 
ably pi\>vided  for  many  hundred  miles'  travelling.  You  stop  for  half 
an  liour,  morning  and  evening,  under  the  slmde  of  n  tree,  to  waah 
and  take  refreshment :  lbrou>rliuut  the  day  read,  think,  or  gaze  round 
you.  Tlio  relays  of  heai*ers  lie  ready  every  ten  or  twelve  milci* ;  and 
the  average  of  your  run  is  about  four  miles  an  hour." —  Sknchtx 
of  India,  pp.  21^,  2i9. 

We  cannot  make  room,  for  his  descriptions,  tliougli 
excellent,  of  the  vilhigcs,  the  t^nks,  the  fore.sts — and 
tlic  dresses  and  deportment  of  the  different  classes  of 
tlie  people ;  but  we  must  give  this  little  sketch  of  the 
Elephant  and  Camel. 

"  While  breakfast  was  getting  ready,  1  amused  myself  with  looking 
at  a  baggage- elephant  and  a  few  camels,  which  some  servants,  return- 
ing with  a  general's  tents  from  the  Dcccan,  were  in  the  act  of  loatling. 
Tlie  intelligent  obedience  of  the  elephant  is  well  known  ;  but  to  look 
upon  tliis  huge  and  jmwerful  mont^ter  kneeling  down  at  the  mere  bid- 
ding of  the  human  voice;  and^  when  he  has  risen  again,  to  ^ec  him 
protrude  his  trunk  for  the  foot  of  his  muhout  or  attendant,  to  help 
htm  into  his  iseat  ;  or.  bending  the  joint  of  his  hind  leg,  zuake  a  step 
for  him  to  climb  up  beliind ;  and  then,  if  nny  Ioom!  ctutlid  or  cords  fall 
off,  with  a  dog-like  dmnlity  pick  them  up  with  his  proboscis  and  put 
them  up  again,  will  delight  and  surprise  Kmg  after  it  eea»es  to  be  novel 
When  louiled,  this  creature  broke  off  a  largo  branch  from  the  lofty 
tree  near  which  he  stood,  and  quietly  fanned  and  rty-fliip|K;d  him^'lf, 
with  all  the  nonchalance  of  an  indolent  woman  i>f  fashion,  till  the 
camels  were  ready.  The*e  animaU  also  kneel  to  be  laden.  When  in 
motion,  tliey  have  a  very  awkward  gait,  and  seem  to  travel  at  a  much 
hUtwer  pace  than  they  really  do.  Their  tall  outstretched  neckfi,  long 
sinewy  limbs,  and  broad  spongy  feet, — their  head  furniture,  neck-bells, 
and  the  lings  in  their  nostrils,  with  their  lofty  loads,  and  a  driver 
generally  on  the  top  of  the  leading  one,  have  u  strange  appearance.** — 
Iffid.  pp.  46 — 48. 

We  must  add  the  following  very  clear  dcsciiptioii  of 
a  Pagoda. 

"  A  high,  solid  wall,  encloses  a  large  area  in  the  form  of  an  oblong 

square:   at  one  end  is  the  gateway,  above  which  is  raised  a  large 

pyrainidnl  tuwer;  its  breadth  at  the  baj^e  and  height  proportioned  lo 

.  the  magnitude  of  the  pagoda.     This  tower  is  ascended  by  stej»s  in  the 

^inside,  and  divide^l  into  atorie^t;  the  central  spaces  on  each  are  open. 

and  smaller  as  the  tower  rises.     The  liglit  is  seen  directly  through 
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bem,  producing,  at  time^,  %  very  beiuitiful  eifect,  as  when  a  fine  skj, 
or  trees,  Ibrm  tlio  back  j;rounil.  Tlie  front,  siiles,  mid  top  of  tliis  gate- 
way and  tower,  are  crowded  witli  sculpture;  elaborate,  but  taKtelc&s. 
A  few  yards  from  tlie  gate,  ou  the  outside,  you  often  sec  u  loily 
octagonal  stone  pillar,  or  a  ^uaro  open  building,  auppurtt^d  by  tuU 
coluEQDS  of  stone,  with  the  fi<;ure  of  a  bull  coucliant,  sculptured  09 
large,  or  much  larp^cr  than  lite,  beneath  it. 

"  Entering  the  gateway,  you  pass  into  a  npuciou»  paved  court,  in  tha 
centre  of  which  stands  the  inner  teniplu,  raised  about  tliree  feet  from 
the  ground,  open,  and  supported  by  numerous  stone  pillar!?.  An  en- 
closed sanctuary  at  the  far  end  of  this  central  building,  contains  tlio 
idol.  Ruund  tlie  whole  court  runs  a  large  deep  veraudah,  al^o  sup- 
ported by  columns  of  stone,  the  front  rows  of  wliich  are  often  shaped 
by  the  sculptor  into  various  sacred  animals  rampant,  rode  by  their 
respective  duities.  jVll  the  other  parts  of  the  pagoda,  walht,  basements, 
entablatures,  are  covered  with  imagery  and  ornament  of  all  sizes,  in 
l«lto  or  demi -relievo." 

"  Tbe  following  description  and  reflections  among  the 
ruins  of  Bijanagur,  the  last  capital  of  the  last  Hindu 
enipirL',  and  finally  overthrown  in  1561,  are  character- 
istic of  the  author's  most  ambitious,  perhaps  most  ques- 
tionahle,  manner, 

"  You  cross  the  garden,  where  imprisoned  bcauly  once  strayed. 

^  Tou  look  at  the  elephant-stable  and  the  remaining  gateway,  with  a 

Bind  buried  in  conjuring  up  some  associations  uf  luxury  and  magni- 

Qcence. —  Sorrowfully  I  passed   on.     Every  stone   beneath  my  feet 

'  Drc  the  mark  of  cluscl,  or  of  human  skill  and  labour.     You  tread 

Dntlnually  on  steps,    pavement,    pillar,  capital,  or  cornice  of  rude 

elief,  displaced,  or  fallen,  and  mingled  in  confusion.     Here,  hirgo 

Basses  of  such  nialerials  have  already  formed  bush-coverc<l  rocks, — 

there,  pagodas  arc  still  standing  entire.    You  may  for  !nilr*.s  trace  the 

Icity  wails,  and  can  often  discover,  by  the  fallen  pillars  of  the  long 

piazza,  where  it  has  been  adorned  by  streets  o£  uncommon  width.    One, 

indeed,  yet  i-cmains  nearly  perfect ;  at  one  end  of  it  a  few  poor  rj'ots, 

jwho  contrive  to  cultivate  sume  patches  of  rice,  cotton,  or  sugur-canc, 

|n  detached  spots  near  the  river,  have  formed  mud-dwellings  under  the 

piazEft. 

•^Wliile,  with  a  mind  thus  occupied,  you  pass  on  through  this  wilder- 
ness, the  di'sidnting  judgments  on  other  renowned  cities,  so  solemnly 
bretold,  so  dreadfully  fulfilled,  rise  naturally  to  your  recollection.     1 
^climbed  the  very  loftiest  rwk  at  day-brcnk,  on  the  morrow  of  rny  first 
risit  to  the  ruins,  by  rude  and  broken  steps,  winding  between  and 
over  immense  and  detached  masses  of  stone  ;  and  seateil  myself  near 
^K  small  pagoda,  at  Uic  very  summit.     From  tience  I  commanded  the 
irljole  extent  of  what  was  once  a  city,  described  by  Caesar  Frederick 
las   twenty-four  miles   in  circumference.     Not   above  eight   or  nine 
j^odas  are  fitnnding  ;  but  there  are  choultries  innmnerable.     Fnllen 
Bcolamns,  arches,  piazzas,  and  fragments  of  all  shapes  on  ererj  side  for 
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miles. — C&n  there  bave  been  streets  and  roads  in  theie  cbok^d-op 
vallejs?  Has  the  war-horse  pninced,  the  palfrej  ambled  thnv? 
Hare  jewelled  turbans  once  glittered  where  those  dew-drop«  nov 
sparkle  on  the  tbick-growinn;  Immboos  ?  Hare  the  delicate  soiall  feet 
of  female  dancers  practised  their  graceful  stepft  where  that  rugged 
and  thorn-covered  ruin  bnr^  up  the  path?  Hare  their  sofi  roices,  sail 
the  Indian  guitar,  and  the  gold  bells  on  their  ankles,  ever  made  nnuie 
in  so  lone  and  silent  a  spot?  The/  have;  but  other  sights,  and  other 
sounfis  have  also  been  Aeen  and  heard  among  theju^  ruins. — There,  near 
that  beautiful  ban/an-tree,  whole  families,  at  the  will  of  a  merciteii 
prince,  have  been  thrown  to  tmrnpling  elephant*,  kept  for  a  work  so 
sava<|;e  that  they  learu  it  with  reluctance,  and  must  be  taiigbt  by  metn^ 
Where  those  cocoas  ware,  once  stood  a  vast  seraglio,  tilled  at  the 
expense  of  tears  and  crimes ;  there,  within  that  retreat  of  roluptoow- 
ness,  have  poison,  or  the  creese,  obeyed,  ofttiu  anticipated,  the  sovereign'* 
wish.  By  those  green  banks,  near  which  the  sacred  waters  of  tho 
Toombudra  flow,  many  aged  parents  have  been  carried  forth  and 
exposed  to  perish  by  those  whose  infancy  they  fostered." 

The  following  reflections  are  equally  just  and  import- 
ant : — 

"  Nothing,  perhaps,  so  much  damps  the  ardour  of  a  traveller  in 
India,  OS  to  find  tliat  he  may  wander  league  after  league,  visit  city 
after  city,  village  niter  village,  and  still  only  see  the  outsitle  of  Indian 
so<!iety.  The  bouse  he  cannot  enter,  the  group  he  cannot  join,  the 
domestic  circle  he  cannot  gaze  upon,  the  free  unrestrained  converse  of 
the  natives  he  can  never  listen  to.  He  mny  talknnth  his  moonsheeor 
his  pundit ;  ride  a  few  miles  with  a  Slabometan  sirdar ;  receive  and 
return  visits  of  ceremony  among  petty  nnwabs  and  rajnhs ;  or  be  pre- 
sented at  a  native  court;  But  beliind  the  scenes  in  India  he  cannot 
advance  one  step.  All  the  natives  are,  in  comparative  rank,  a  few  far 
atmrc,  the  many  far  below  him :  and  the  bars  to  intercourse  with 
Mahometans  as  well  as  Hindoos,  arising  from  our  faith,  are  so  many, 
that  to  live  upon  terms  of  intimacy  or  acquaintance  with  (hem  is 
impossible.  Nay,  in  thisj  piirticular,  when  our  estabUshments  were 
young  and  small,  our  officers  few,  necessarily  active,  necessarily  \ 
linguists,  and  unavoidably,  as  well  as  from  policy,  conforming  more  to  f 
native  manners,  it  is  ]^robab1e  tlint  more  was  known  about  the  natives 
from  practical  experience  than  is  at  present,  or  may  be  again.*' — 
Uid,  pp.  213,  214.  ^^ 

The  author  first  went  up  the  country  as  far  as  Agti^M 
visitint^,  and  musing  over,  alltlie  remarkable  places  in  his 
way — and  then  returned  through  tlie  heart  of  India  — 
the  country  of  Scindiah  and  tlie  Deccan,  to  the  Mysore. 
Though  travelling  only  as  a  British  regiincntnl  officer, 
and  without  public  character  of  any  kind,  it  is  admir- 
able to  see  with  what  uniform  respect  and  attention 
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ras  treated,  even  by  the  lawless  soldiery  among  whom 
he  had  frequently  to  pass.  The  intkih'iit  nnd  mercenary 
Bramins  seem  the  only  class  of  pei*sons  from  whom  he 
experienced  any  sort  of  incivility.  In  an  early  part  of 
his  route  he  had  the  good  luck  to  fall  in  with  Scindiah 
himself;  and  the  picture  he  has  given  of  that  turbulent 

eader  and  his  mite  is  worth  pivserving. 

'*  First  came  loose  light-armed  horse,  cither  in  the  road,  or  scrnm- 

Itling  utid  leaping  on  tlie  rudo  banks  aud  ruvinc:*  near  ;  then  some 

,l»eticr  clad,  witli  tfit;  quilted  posbauk ;  and  one  in  n  cumplet«j  buit  of 

Jihain  armour  ;  iXw.ix  a  few  elcpliant^^  luiiou^  thum  the  hunting  (^h>phant 

^•oi  Scindiah,  from  which  he  had  diamoiuited-     On  one  small  elephant, 

guidinir  it  hiniDelf,  rode  a  fine  boy,  a  foundling  prott^e  ut'  Seindiah, 

called  ihe  Jungle  linjah  ;  then  came,  slowly  prancing,  a  host  of  iierce, 

haughtj  chiertaini*,  un  fine  horacs,  showily  caparisoned.     They  darted 

forward,  and  all  took  their  proud  stand  behind  and  round  us,  planting 

their  long  lances  on  the  earth,  aud  reining  up  liieir  eager  Bteeds  to  see, 

I  suppose,  our  salaam.     Next,  in  a  common  native  palkec-,  its  canopy 

crimson,  and  not  adorned,  came  Scindiah  himself.     He  was  plainly 

dresseil,  with  a  reddish  turban,  ami  a  shawl  over  his  vest,  and  lay 

reclined,  i^moking  a  etniuU  gilt  or  golden  ealean. 

"1  looked  down  on  the  chiefii  under  us,  and  saw  that  they  eyed  us 
nost  haughtily,  which  very  much  incrensed  the  effect  they  would  other- 
"lliafthavc  produced.  They  were  armed  with  lance,  scimitar  and  ghicld, 
CVNiB  and  pistol  ;  wore,  some  shawls,  some  tissues  ^me  plain  muslin 
or  cotton;  were  all  much  wrapped  in  clotlnnff ;  and  wore,  almottt  all, 
a  large  fold  of  muslin,  tied  over  the  turban  top,  winch  they  fastca 
under  the  chin  ;  and  which,  strange  a^  it  may  sound  to  tliose  who  have 
never  see»i  it,  hxika  tcarfiAn,  and  is  a  very  important  defc-nce  to  the 
IBdes  of  the  neck. 

"  How  is  it  that  wc  can  have  a  heart-stirring  sort  of  pleasure  ia 
gazing  on  brave  and  armed  men,  though  we  know  them  to  be  fierce, 
lawle&*,  and  cruel?  —  tliou{*h  we  know  stem  ambition  to  be  the  chief 
feature  of  many  warriore,  wlio,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  seek  only 
fame  ;  and  to  which,  in  such  ii?  1  write  of,  is  added  avarice  the  moat 
pitilesd  ?  1  cannot  tell.  Hut  1  recollect  often  before,  in  my  life,  being 
thus  moved.  Once,  especially,  I  stood  over  a  gateway  in  France,  as  a 
prisoner,  and  saw  file  in  several  squadrons  of  gens-d'armerie  d'*?lite, 
returning  from  the  fatal  field  of  Leipsic.  They  were  fine,  noble- 
looking  men,  with  warlike  helmets  of  steel  and  brass,  and  drLK>piiig 
plumes  of  black  hurse-lmir ;  belta  handsome  and  broad  ;  heavy  swonls ; 
were  many  of  them  decorated  with  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  Their  Irninpet^i  flourished  :  and  I  felt  my  heart  thndi  with 
an  admiring  delii^ht,  which  found  relief  only  in  an  involuntary  tear. 
pWhat  an  inconsigtenl  riddle  is  the  human  heart!** — I/tid,  pp.  2G0 — 2G4. 

In  the  interior  of  the  country  there  are  large  tracts 
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of  waste  lands,  and  a  veiy  scanty  and  unsettlwi  popu- 
lation. 

'*  On  the  roulo  I  took,  tlipre  w»s  only  one  inhabited  village  in  fifty- 
flve  miles  ;  the  spot^  numtid  for  halting-places  were  in  Hmall  valltrys, 
green  with  young  corn,  and  uiult;r  cultivation,  but  neglcclc^l  sadly. 
A  few  straw  biit^  blackened  and  beat  down  by  rain,  with  rudti  und 
broken  implements  of  husbandry  lying  about,  and  a  few  of  those  round 
lianlencd  thrashiug-floors  tell  the  traveller  that  &onie  wander 
familien,  of  a  ruile  unsettled  people,  visit  these  vales  at  sowing;  tin 
and  hai'veat ;  and  labour  indolently  at  the  necessary,  but  dc^tpiscd,  i 
of  the  peaceful  ryot."  —  Ibicf.  p.  300. 

"  I  enjoyed  my  march  through  these  wilds  greatly.  Now  you  wound 
through  narrow  and  deeply-wooded  glens  ;  now  aficended  trhaut-t,  or 
went  down  ttie  mouths  of  pa^tses  *,  now  skirted  the  foot  of  a  mountiiin ; 
now  crossed  a  small  plain  covered  with  the  tall  jungletl-gmss,  from 
which,  rouiiied  by  your  iiorse  tramp,  the  neelgau  looked  upon  you ; 
then  flying  with  active  bound,  or  pausing  doubtful  trot,  joined  the 
moi*c  distant  lierd.  Tou  continually  cross  clear  sparkling  rivulecm 
with  rocky  or  pebbly  lieds  ;  and  you  hear  the  voice  of  waters  among 
all  the  w<w4ly  hills  around  yon.  There  wa»  a  sort  of  thrill,  too,  at 
knowing  these  jungles  were,  filled  with  all  the  ferocious  beasts  known 
in  India  (except  eleplmnts,  which  arc  not  found  here),  and  at  night, 
in  hearing  their  wild  roars  and  cries.  I  saw,  one  morning,  oq  the  side 
of  a  hill,  alx>ut  500  yards  from  me,  in  an  open  glade  near  the  summit, 
a  lioness  pass  along,  and  my  guidu  said  there  were  many  in  these 
jungles." 

We  sliould  like  to  have  added  his  brilliant  account  of 
several  native  festivals,  both  Hindu  and  Mahometan, 
and  his  admirable  descriptions  of  the  anpcrh  monuments 
at  Agra,  and  the  fallen  grandeur  of  Goa;  But  the  ex- 
tracts we  have  now  given  must  suffice  as  specimens  of 
the  "Sketches  of  India" — and  the  len^n  of  them, 
indeed,  we  fear,  will  leave  us  less  room  than  we  could 
have  wished  for  the  "Scenes  and  Impressions  in  Egypt 
and  in  Italy." 

This  volume,  which  is  rather  larger  than  the  other, 
contains  more  than  the  title  promises :  and  embnices, 
indeed,  the  whole  history  of  the  author's  peregrina- 
tions, fi-om  his  embarkation  at  Bombay  to  his  landing  at 
Dover.  It  is  better  written,  wc  think,  than  the  former. 
The  descriptions  are  better  finished,  the  reflections 
bolder,  iind  the  topics  more  varied.  There  is  more  of 
poetical  feeling,  too,  about  it ;  and  a  more  constant  vein 
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I  of  allusion  to  subjects  of  interest.  He  left  India  in  De- 
("Ceraber  1822,  in  an  Arab  vessel  for  the  Red  Sea — and 
^13  very  happy,  we  think,  in  his  first  sketches  of  the  ship 
[and  the  voyage. 

"Oar  veasel  was  one,  rude  and  ancient  in  lier construction  as  those 
which,  in  former  and  successive  ages,  carried  tlie  rich  freights  of  India 
fur  the  Ptolemies,  the  Komnn  prefects,  and  the  Arabian  caliphs  of 
Cgypt.  Siie  tiad,  indeeil,  the  whc^'l  and  the  compass ;  and  our  nakhoda, 
vith  a  beard  as  blaelc  and  long,  and  a  solemnity  as  gruit  as  that  of  a 
magician,  doily  peHbrroed  the  miracle  of  taking  an  observation  !  But 
aithough  these  "peeping  contrivances'*  of  the  Giaours  have  been 
admitted,  yet  they  build  their  craft  with  the  same  clumsy  insecurity, 
and  rig  them  in  the  same  inconvenient  manner,  aa  ever.  Our  vassel 
had  a  lofty  broad  stern,  unumnagable  in  wearing;  one  enormooa 
sail  on  a  heavy  yard  of  immense  length,  whicli  was  tardily  lioisted 
by  the  efforts  of  some  Hfty  men  on  a  Btout  mast,  placH^d  a  little  before 
midships,  and  raking  forwards  ;  her  head  low,  without  any  bowsprit; 
and,  on  the  poop,  a  mtzen  uselessly  smalt,  with  hardly  canvasa  enough 
for  a  tishing-boat.  Our  lading  was  cotton,  and  the  bales  were  piled 
up  on  her  decks  to  a  height  at  once  awkward  and  unsafe.  In  short, 
«he  looked  like  part  of  a  wharf,  towering  with  bales,  accidentally 
detached  from  its  quay,  and  tioating  on  the  waters."  —  Scenes  m 
^ffyp^  pp.  3,  4. 

He  then  gives  a  pictnrosque  description  of  the  crew, 
and  the  motley  passengers — ^  among  whom  there  were 
Bome  women,  who  were  never  seen  or  heard  dnring  the 
whole  course  of  the  voyage.  So  jealous,  indeed,  and 
complete  was  their  seclusion,  that  tliongh  one  of  them 
died  and  was  committed  to  the  sea  dtiring  the  passage, 
the  event  was  not  known  to  the  crew  or  passengers  for 
several  days  after  it  liad  occurred.  "  Not  even  a  hus- 
band entered  their  apartment  during  the  voyage — be- 
cause the  women  were  mixed :  an  eunuch  who  cooked 
for  them,  alone  had  access." 

"  Abundnnlly,  however,"  be  adds,  "  waa  I  amused  in  looking  upon 
'  the  scenes  around  me,  ami  some  thei*e  were  not  readily  to  be  forgotten  : 
\  —when,  at  the  soft  and  still  hour  of  sunset,  while  the  full  sail  presses 

down  the  veBsel's  bows  on  the  golden  ocean-path,  which  swells  to  meet, 
kftnd  then  sinks  beneath   thcin, — then,  when  these  Arabs  gi*oup  for 

their  evening  sacrifice,  bow  down  with  their  faces  to  the  earth,  and 
[prostrate  their  bwlies  in  the  act  of  worship — when  the  broad  anieen, 

deeply  intoned  from  niaoy  assembled  voices,  strikes  ufKin  the  listeuor's 

ear — the  heart   responds,  and   throbs  with   ita  own    silent   prayer. 

There  is  a  solemnity  and  a  decency  in  their  worship,  belonging,  in 
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iU  very  formfs  to  the  age  and  the  country  of  the  PatriArclLs ;  and  it 
ia  neceHaary  tu  caII  to  mind  all  that  the  Mohammedans  are,  and  have 
be«n — all  that  their  pn>pliet  tau<;ht,  and  that  their  Koran  enjuiiu 
and  promidca,  biHure  we  can  look,  without  being  stronglr  moved, 
on  the  Mussulman  prostrate  l*tfore  his  GtKJ." — Scenes  in  Egypt^ 
pp.  13.  14. 

They  land  prosperously  at  Moclia,  of  which  he  gives 
rather  a  pleasing  account^  and  again  embark  with  the 
same  fine  weather  for  Djidda  —  anchoring  ever}^  night 
under  the  rocky  shore^  and  generally  indulging  the  pas- 
st-ngers  with  an  hour's  ramble  among  its  solitudes.  The 
following  |K)eticjd  and  graphic  sketch  of  the  camel  is  the 
fruit  of  one  of  these  excursions:  — 

"The  gruzing  camel,  nt  that  hour  when  the  deeert  reddens  with  the 
Batting  9Un,  is  a  Ane  ohjoct  to  the  eye  which  seeks  and  feeds  on  the 
ptiaureM|ue  —  lilfl  tall,  dark  form  —  his  indolent  leisurely  walk  — his 
ostrich  neck,  now  lifted  to  its  full  lieigljt.  now  bent  slowly,  and  far 
nrotifid,  with  a  look  of  unalarmed  inquiry.  You  cannot  g-oae  upon 
him,  without>  by  the  readiest  and  most  natural  augge.stion*,  reverting 
in  thought  to  tlie  world*s  infancy  — to  the  times  and  posAcssions  of  the 
shepherd  kings,  their  tents  and  raiment,  their  jourm'yings and  settlings. 
The  scene,  too,  in  the  didtance^  and  the  hour,  eventide,  and  the  un- 
common majesty  of  that  dark,  lofty,  and  irregular  range  of  rocky 
niountmn.  which  cnd^  in  the  black  cape  of  Rus  el  Aakur,  formed  an 
asBemblage  not  to  be  forgotten."  —  fbiti.  p.  42. 

At  Djidda  they  had  an  audience  of  the  Aga,  wliich  is 
well  described  in  the  following  short  passage  ;  — 

"RuPtjin  Apft  himself  was  a  fine-looking,  haughty,  martial  man, 
with  mustachius,  but  nu  heard  :  Le  wore  a  robe  of  scarlet  cloth. 
Ilusscin  Agu,  who  nat  on  hiw  left,  had  a  good  profile,  a  long  grizxied 
bejiril,  with  a  blurk  rihbim  Ixiuiid  over  one  eye,  to  conceal  its  loss.  He 
wore  a  robe  of  pale  l)lue.  The  other  person,  Araby  Jdlauny,  was  &u 
aged  and  a  very  plain  man.  Tlie  attendants,  for  the  most  part,  wore 
large  dark  brown  dpcssen,  fa^hiuned  into  the  short  Turkish  vert 
ov  jacket,  and  the  lar^f,  full,  Turkisli  trowscre  ;  their  sashes  were 
crimson,  and  the  heavy  ornamented  huXs  of  their  pistols  protruded 
from  "them  ;  their  crooked  ticimiturs  hung  in  silken  cordd  before  llieni ; 
they  had  white  turbans,  large  mnstachios,  but  the  cheek  and  chin 
eleauly  shaven.  Their  complexions  were  in  general  very  pale,  as  of 
uicn  wlio  pass  their  lives  in  ciintinenient,  They  stood  with  their  anna 
fuldt'd,  ttud  theireyes  fixed  on  us.  I  j«liall  never  forget  them.  Thero 
were  a  dozen  or  more.  1  saw  nothing  like  this  after,  not  even  in 
Egypt ;  for  Djidda  xa  an  excellent  government,  botli  on  account  of  tta 
jiort  and  its  vieinity  to  Mecca  ;  and  Ru^itun  Aga  had  a  large  establish- 
uieat,  and  was  something  of  a  magnilico.     lie  has  the  power  of  lifo 
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1(1  death.  A  word,  a  sign  from  him,  and  these  men,  who  stand  before 
you  ill  an  attitude  so  rcwpRCtfiil,  with  iin  aspect  9o  cnlni,  so  pale,  would 
smile  —  and  slay  jou  I  —  Here  I  first  saw  the  true  scribe ;  well  robed, 
d  dressed  in  turban,  trowsers,  un<l  soft  slipper,  like  one  of  rank 
among  the  people  :  his  inkstand  with  its  pen-case  has  the  look  of  a 
weapon,  and  ia  worn  like  a  dagger  in  the  folds  of  the  sash  ;  it  is 
of  silver  or  brass  —  this  was  of  silver.  When  summuned  to  use  it, 
he  takes  some  papor  out  of  bis  boEom,  cuts  it  into  shape  with 
scissors,  then  writes  hJe  letter  by  dictation,  presents  it  for  u[>proval ; 
jt  is  toese<l  back  to  him  with  a  haughty  and  cnn^less  air,  and  the 
Ting  drawn  otT  and  passed  or  thrown  to  liiiii,  to  affix  the  5e4il.  He 
does  every  thing  on  his  knees,  which  are  tucked  up  to  serve  him  as  a 
^deak."— TJidl  pp.  47  —  49. 

V  They  embark,  a  thirc!  titnc,  for  Kosseir,  and  then 
■proceed  on  camels  across  the  Desert  to  Thebes.  The 
■folioAving  account  of  their  progress  is  excellent  ^at 
"once  precise,  picturesque,  and  poetical : — 

'*  Tlie  roail  through  the  desert  is  most  wonderful  in  ita  features:  a 
iiner  cannot  be  imagined.  It  is  wide,  hard,  firm,  winding,  for  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  way,  from  Kosseir  to  Thebes,  between  ranges  of 
rocky  hills,  rising  often  peri>fndicularly  on  either  side-,  as  if  they  had 
been  sharped  by  art;  here,  again,  rather  broken,  and  overhanging,  as 
if  they  were  the  lofty  l>anks  of  a  mighty  river,  and  you  truversiog  ita 
dry  and  naked  btxl.  Now  you  are  quite  landlocked  ;  now  again  you 
open  on  »mull  valleys,  and  see,  iiytou  heights  beyond,  small  square 
towers.  It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  we  came  to  our  ground,  a 
aort  of  dry  hay ;  sand,  burning  sand,  with  rock  and  clifiT,  rising  in 
jagged  |)oint8,  all  around  —  a  spot  where  the  waters  of  ocean  might 
«let'p  in  stillness,  or,  with  the  soft  voice  of  their  gentlest  ripple,  lulJ. 
the  storm- worn  mariner.  The  dew  of  the  night  before  had  been  heavy  ; 
we  therefore  pitehedour  tent,  and  decided  on  starting,  in  future,  at  a 
very  early  hour  in  the  moruing,  so  as  to  accomplish  oui*  march  l>efore 
noon.  It  wjw  rhirk  when  we  moved  off,  and  even  cold.  Your  camel 
is  impatient  to  rise  ere  you  are  well  seated  on  him  ;  gives  a  Bliake.  too, 
to  warm  his  blood,  and  half  dislodges  you  ;  marehe-s  rather  ftu^ter  than 
ty  day,  anU  gives  occatiionally,  a  bai'd  quirk  stjimp  with  )iis  broad 
[callous  fool.  Our  moon  was  far  in  her  wane.  She  rose,  however, 
ilwut  on  hour  aJ'tcr  we  started,  all  ifd,  al*ove  the  dark  hills  on  our 
ift ;  yet  higher  rose,  and  paler  grew,  till  at  last  she  hung  a  silvery 

,t  in  the  deep  blue  sky. 
•  Wlio  passes  the  deport  and  says  all  is  barren,  all  lifeless  ?  In  the 
.^cj  morning  you  may  see  the  common  pigeon,  and  the  partridge,  and 
ithe  pigeon  of  the  rock,  alight  befoi-e  your  very  feet,  and  come  ni»oa 
the  beaten  camel-paths  for  food.  They  are  tanifT  for  they  have  not 
learned  to  fear,  or  to  distrust  the  men  who  pa.*^  thes-e  solitudes.  The 
cniiiel-driver  would  not  lift  a  sti>ne  to  them  ;  and  the  sportsnmn  could 
hardly  tind  it  in  his  heart  to  kill  these  gentle  tenanta  of  the  deseru 
~^be  deer  might  tempt  him  \  I  saw  but  one  ;  for,  very  far,  be  caught 
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the  distant  camel  tramp,  and  paused,  and  raised  and  threw  bad»  his 
head  to  listen,  then  away  to  the  road  instead  of  from  it ;  but  far  ahead 
ho  crossed  it,  and  then  away  up  a  long  slope  he  fleetly  Mole,  and  off 
tu  some  solitary  spring  wliieh  well-s  perhsp.-t,  where  no  traveller,  no 
human  being  has  ever  trod." —  Ibid.  pp.  71 — 74. 

The  emerging  from  this  lonely  route  is  given  with 
equal  spirit  and  freshness  of  colouring. 

**It  was  soon  after  daybreak,  on  the  morrow,  just  ha  the'sun  was 
beginning  to  give  his  ritrh  colouring  of  golden  yellow  to  the  white 
pale  sfind,  that  as  I  was  walking  alone  at  some  distance  far  ahead  of 
my  compunionB,  my  eyes  bent  on  the  ground,  and  lost  in  thought,  their 
kind  and  directing  t»hout  made  me  stop,  and  raise  my  head,  when  lo! 
a  green  vale,  looking  through  the  soft  mist  of  morning,  rather  a  risiun 
than  a  reality,  lay  stretched  in  its  narrow  length  before  me.  TAc 
Ltinit  of  Kytfpt  /  We  hurried  panting  on,  and  gazed,  and  were  idlent 
In  an  hour  we  reach'^d  the  village  of  Hejazi,  situated  on  the  very  edge 
the  Desert.  We  alighted  at  a  cool,  clean  serai,  having  its  inner  room, 
with  a  large  and  small  bath  for  the  Mussulman's  ablutions,  it^  kiblali 
in  the  wall,  and  a  large  brimming  water-trougli  in  front  for  the 
thirsting  camel.  Wo  walked  forth  into  the  fields,  saw  luxuriant  oroI^s 
of  green  bearded  wheat,  waving  with  its  liglit*  and  shadowi# ;  Mood 
under  the  plmde  of  trees,  saw  (liittering  and  chirping  birds;  went 
down  to  a  well  and  a  walcr-whcel,  and  stooil,  like  children,  listening 
to  the  sound  of  the  abundant  and  briglit-llashing  water,  a«  it  fell  from 
the  circling  pots;  and  marked  all  arouml,  scattered  individually  or  in 
small  groups,  many  people  in  the  Helds,  oxen  and  a^scs  grazing,  and 
camels  too  among  the-ra.**  —  Thitl.  pp.  80,  81. 

All  tills,  ho^vever,  is  inferior  to  his  first  eloquent  ac- 
count of  the  gigaiidc  ruins  of  Luxore,  and  the  emotions 
to  wliicli  they  gave  rise.  We  know  nothing,  indeed, 
better,  in  \i^  way,  tlmn  most  of  the  following  pas- 
sages:— 

.  "  Before  the  graml  entrance  of  this  vast  edifice,  which  consists  of 
iniiny  separate  structures,  formerly  united  in  one  liai'moniuus  design, 
two  lofty  obelisks  stand  proudly  pointing  tu  the  sky,  fair  as  the*  daring 
sculptor  left  them.  The  sacred  figures  and  hieroglyphic  charnetcrs 
which  ndurn  tlieni,  arecut  hcautifully  into  the  hard  granite,  and  have 
tlie  sliarf*  finish  of  yesterday.  The  very  stone  looks  not  discoloured. 
You  see  them,  as  Cambyses  saw  them,  when  be  stayed  his  chariot 
wheels  to  gaze  up  nt  them,  and  the  Persian  war-cry  ceascil  before 
thrwi!  acknowlwlged  symbols  of  the  sacred  clement  of  firr.—IJehind 
ihcm  arc  twuci-htsMiii  figure*,  in  pari  ouniraled  hy  the  Katid  ;  as  i;ft  I  he 
bottom  of  a  choked-up  gateway,  the  base  wf  a  massive  propylon,  and, 
indee<l,  their  own. — Very  noble  ore  all  these  remains;  and  on  the  i»ro- 
pylon  is  ft  war-seenc,  tt\\\r\\  spokrn  of;  but  my  eyes  Wf-n-  continually 
uttraeted  to  the  aspiring  obcliskfi,  and  again  and  again  you  turn  lo 
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look  at  them,  with  increu«iug  wundcr  and  eilent  adiuiratioii."  —  Ibid. 
pp.  H6,  S7- 

**  >Vith  a  quick-beating  heart,  and  steps  rapid  as  ray  thoughts,  I 
strode  away,  took  the  path  to  the  villngo  of  Karoaii,  skirted  it^  and 
passing  over  loose  sand,  and,  among  a  lew  scattered  date  trees,  I  found 
myself  in  the  grand  alley  of  the  fiphinxea,  and  directly  opposite  that 
noble  gateway,  which  has  been  called  triumphal ;  certainly  triumpk 
never  passed  under  one  more  lofty,  or,  to  my  eye,  of  a  more  imposing 
loagninecnce.  On  the  bold  curve  of  Its  beautifully  projecting  cornice, 
a  globe,  coloured  as  of  fire,  stretches  forth  long  ctver-^ljadowiiig  wing« 
of  the  very  brighest  azure* — This  wondi-ons  and  giant  portal  stands 
well ;  alone,  detached  a  little  way  from  the  mass  of  the  great  ruins, 
with  no  columns,  wails,  or  propy]i£4i  immediately  near.  1  walked 
Itlnwiy  up  to  it,  through  the  long  linesof  sphinxes  which  lay  couchant 
[On  either  side  of  tbe  broad  road  (once  paved),  as  they  were  marshalled 
[l>y  liiin  who  planned  these  princely  structures — we  know  not  when. 
They  are  of  a  stone  less  durable  than  granite:  their  general  furmsare 
|fully  preserved,  but  the  detail  of  (execution  is,  in  most  of  them,  worn 
away.  — •  In  those  forma,  in  that  couched  posture,  in  the  decaying, 
shapeless  heads,  the  huge  worn  paws,  the  little  image  between  them, 
and  the  sacred  tau  grasped  in  its  crossed  hands,  there  is  something 
which  disturbs  j-ou  with  a  sense  of  awe.     In  the  locality  rou  cannot 

»err;  you  are  on  a  highway  to  a  henthen  temple  ;  one  that  the  Roman 
came,  as  you  come,  to  visit  and  admire,  and  the  Greek  l>efore  liim. 
And  you  know  that  priest  aud  king,  lord  and  slnvf.,  the  fej^tival  throng 
and  the  wditaiy  worshipper,  ti'od  ior  centuries  where  you  do:  and  you 
know  that  there  has  heeu  the  crowding  Dight  of  the  vanquished 
towards  their  sanctuary  and  last  hold,  and  the  i{uick  trampling  of 
armed  pursuers,  and  the  neighing  of  the  war-horse,  and  tlie  voice  of 
the  ti'unipet,  and  the  shout,  as  of  a  king,  unnmg  them,  all  on  this 
silent  spot  I  And  you  see  before  you,  anil  on  all  sides,  ruins  I  —  tlic 
atones  which  formed  wells  and  square  temple-lowers  thrown  down  in 
^LfPESt  heaps;  or  still,  in  large  umiises,  erect  as  the  builder  pluceil  tbeni, 
^pmd  where  their  maU'rial  luw  been  (Ine,  their  surfaces  and  eorucrs 
smooth,  sharp,  and  uninjured  by  time.  They  are  neither  grey  nor 
blackened;  like  the  bones  of  man,  they  stjem  to  whiten  under  the  sun 
of  the  desert.  Here  is  no  lichen,  no  moss,  no  rank  grass  or  mantling 
ivy,  no  wall-flower  or  wild  fig-tree  to  robti  them,  and  to  conceal  their 
defonnitics,  and  bloom  above  them.  No ;  —  all  is  the  niikednesa  of 
dcscdation  —  tlie  colossal  skeleton  of  a  giant  fabric  standing  in  the 
^knnwatcrcd  sand,  in  solitude  and  silence." 

■     This  we  tliitik  is  very  fine  and  beautifiil  :  But  wh«t 
■follows  is  still  better ;  and  gives  a  eleui^er,  as  well  as  a 
Biceper  impression,  of  the  tmc  character  and  effect  of 
fliese  stupendous  femaiii.s,  than  all  the  drawings  and  de- 
scriptions of  Denon  and  liis  lllgyptian  Institute. 

V     "  Tliere  nre  no  ruins  like  these  ruins.     In  the  first  court  you  pass 
into  you  find  one  large,  lofty,  solitary  column,  erect  among  heaped 
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and  itcatlered  fra^mt^nts  which  hod  tormDd 
twenty  like  it.  Vou  pause  anrliile,  sxkd  tliai 
enter  a  wide  portal,  and  find  youraKU  somraoded  hy  ooe  booiAnA  ttl 
fifty  columnit  *,  on  wliich  I  defy  any  mAn,  Bige  or  mvmge,  to  loAi^ 
moved.  Their  va«t  proportions  the  better  tuteof  oft^  days  iifttjal 
Aiid disused;  bat  the  still  a^toniehment,  the  aeriovB  gmae^  tbe  iMi knm\ii% 
brmlh  of  the  awed  traveller,  are  tributes  of  aa  mdmarwMkm  BotloKi 
cbocked  or  frozen  hy  the  chillio;^  rulet  of  taMe. 

"  We  passed  the  entire  day  in  these  mixu;  eodk  < 
alone,  as  inclinution  led  lum.  Detailed  descriptioBa  1 1 
have  neither  the  skill  or  the  patience  to  count  and  tu  i 
avcendiMl  a  wing  of  the  great  propylon  on  the  veat^  and  aal  that  1 
/  i:rrpl  round  the  colossal  rtatuta!  I  seated  myself  on  m  fidlen^ 
and  gnzed  up  at  the  three,  yet  standing  erect  amid  hage  fi  ^^m  lift  rf 
fallen  granite.  I  ununtcred  slowly  round  every  part,  ■■■— s-s-^  ibe 
pnintingA  and  hit-roglyphtcs,  and  listening  now  and  tlKa,  Not  wilkMC 
a  ifmitc,  to  our  polite  little  cicrronc,  o^  with  tbe  air  of  a  condejoBadiag 
gfipftnt,  he  pointed  to  niuny  of  the  8ymb<ds,  saying  *  this  neaaa  vmtitt;' 
und  *  tlitit  uicnna  land,'  '  this  stability,*  *  that  life.'  aad  *  here  ia  the 
name  of  Berenice.'  "—  Ibid.  pp.  8s — 92. 

**  From  hence  we  bade  our  guide  conduct  us  to  some  catacombs ;  ha 
did  HO,  in  the  naked  hill  just  above.  Some  are  paaaagea,  aane  pats; 
liut,  in  general,  passages  in  the  side  of  tbe  hilL  Here  and  thoe  yoa 
inny  lind  a  bit  of  the  rock  or  clay,  smoothed  and  painted,  or  bearin{[ 
the  mnrk  of  a  thin  fallen  coating  of  composition  ;  but,  for  tbe  m/M 
part,  they  are  quite  plain.  Uones,  ruga,  and  the  scattered  limbs  of 
skeJetnnts  which  have  been  torn  from  their  coffins,  stripped  of  tlieir 
grave-elothet4,  and  robbed  of  tbe  sacred  scroUs  placed  witb  them  in 
tito  tomb,  lie  in  or  around  these  *  open  sepulchres.*  We  foaod  ik>- 
ihing  ;  Imt  surely  the  vert/  rmj  blown  to  your  feet  is  a  relic.  May  it 
not  have  been  woven  !»y  .^ime  dnmst^l  under  the  aliade  of  trees,  wit 
iho  song  that  Hghtenfi  labour,  twejity  centuries  ago?  or  may  it 
have  been  carried  with  a  sigh  to  the  tiring-men  of  the  temple  by  < 
whii  brought  it  to  ewatiie  tlic  cold  and  stiHened  limbs  of  a  being  loved 
in  lite,  and  niniiriied  and  honoured  in  his  death  ?  Yei>,  it  id  a  relic^ 
and  one  musing  on  which  a  warm  fancy  might  find  wherewithal 
b^uile  a  long  and  solitary  walk."  —  Ibid.  pp.  100,  101. 

"  We  then  rotunied  across  the  jdain  to  our  boat,  passing  and  pansio 
before  the  eehjbratcd  fitting  statues  so  often  describetL  Tliey  ai^ 
soatcd  on  thrones,  looking  to  the  east,  and  on  the  Kile;  in  this  postm^ 
they  arc  upwards  of  fifty  feet  in  hoight ;  and  their  bodies,  limbfl,  and 
beads,  iii-e  large,  spreading,  and  dispro[>ortioned.  Those  ore  very 
nwfut  monuments.  They  bear  the  form  of  man ;  and  thf.re  is  a  ?ome- 
thing  in  their  very  posture  which  touches  tlie  soul:  There  ihey  wt 
erect,  calm:  They  have  seen  generation  upon  generation  swept  away, 
and  still  their  stony  gaze  is  fixetl  on  man  toiling  and  perishing  at 
their  feet !     *Twas  late  and  dark  ere  we  reached  our  home.     Tbe  day 


•  The  central  row  liavc  the  enormons  diameter  of  eleven  French 
feet,  the  others  that  of  eight. 
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IToUowing  we  again  crossed  to  the  western  bank,  and  rode  througit  a 

narrow  hot  vn!l*'y  in  the  Deaert,  to  the  tombs  of  tlie  kings.     Yonr 

^Arab  cntchcs  at  the  head  of  your  064  in  a  wild  dre-ary -looking  spot, 

about  five  miles  from  the  river,  and  motions  you  to  ali-rht.     On  every 

^aide  of  you  rise  low.  but  »teep  hills,  of  the  most  barren  appearance, 
avered  with  loose  and  erumbling  rtlunej*,  and  jou  *tttnd  in  a  narrow 
bridkvpath,  which  secma  to  be  the  bottom  of  a  natural  ravine ;  you 
would  fancy  that  you  had  lost  your  wny ;  but  your  guide  leads  you  a 
few  paces  forward,  and  you  discover  lu  the  side  of  the  hill  an  opening 
like  the  shaft  uf  a  mine.  At  the  entrance,  you  observe  that  the  rock, 
wliieh   is  a  cloS';-gri!ined,  but  soft  Atone,  has  been  cut  smoot))  and 

^  j)aiDtc<l.     Ho  lights  your  wax  torch,  and  you  pass  into  a  long  corridor. 

'On  either  side  are  small  npartmunls  which  you  stoop  down  to  enter, 
and  the  walln  of  which  3-ou  find  covered  with  paintings:  &cenc;s  of  life 
faithfully  represented ;  of  ercry-day  life^  its  pleasure^  and  labours; 
the  instruments  of  its  happiness,  and  of  its  primes  1  You  turn  to  each 
other  witli  a  dcUgbt,  not  however  unmixed  with  sadness,  to  mark  how 
much  the  days  of  men  then  passed,  as  they  do  to  this  very  hour.  You 
see  the  labours  of  agriculture  —  the  fiower,  the  basket,  the  plough, 
lie  steers  ;  and  the  artist  has  playfully  depicted  a  calf  skipping  among 

'the  furrows.  You  have  the  making  of  bread,  the  cooking  for  a  feast; 
you  have  a  flower  garden,  and  a  scene  of  irrigation  ;  you  sec  couehe.% 

^Sofas.  chairs,  and  arm-chairs,  such  as  might,  this  day,  adorn  a  drawing- 
00m  in  London  or  Paris ;  you  have  vases  of  every  form  down  to  the 
common  Jut/,  (ay  I  such  as  the  brown  one  of  Toby  PhilpDt);  you  havo 
harp!^  with  figures  bending  over  them,  and  others  seated  and  listening; 
you  have  barka,  Tvilh  large,  curious,  and  many-coloured  sails  ;  lastly, 
you  have  weapons  of  war,  the  sword,  the  dagger,  the  bow,  the  arniw, 
the  quiver,  spears,  helmets,  and  dresses  of  honour. — The  other  sceuea 
on  the  walla  represent  processions  and  mysteries,  and  all  the  apart- 
ments arc  covered  with  them  or  hieroglyphics.  There  is  a  small 
chamber  with  the  cow  of  Isis,  and  there  is  one  large  room  in  an  wn- 
tnuhed  state,  —  designs  chalke<l  off,  that  were  to  have  been  completed 

^on  that  to-morrow  which  never  came  !  "  —  Ibid.  pp.  104 —  109. 

But  we  must  hurry  on.  We  cannot  afford  to  make 
fan  abstract  of  this  book,  and  indeed  can  find  room  l>ut 
for  a  few  more  specimens.  He  meets  with  a  Scotch 
'ilameluke  at  Cairo;  and  is  taken  liy  Mr.  Salt  to  the 
[presence  of  Ali  Paciia.  He  visits  the  pyramids  of 
'course,  dcscril>cs  rapidly  and  well  the  whole  process  of 
fthc  visit — and  thus  moralizes  the  conclusion:  — 

"He  who  has  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  most  ancient,  and  yet  the 
llDost  mighty  monument  of  his  power  and  pride  ever  raised  by  man, 
^and  has  hwkcd  out  and  round  to  the  far  horizon,  where  Lybia  and 
Arabia  lie  silent,  and  hath  seen,  at  liis  feet,  M**  Innd  of  Effi/pf  dlv  id- 
ling their  dark  solitudes  with  a  narrow  vale,  beautiful  and  green,  the 
IxDcre  enamelled  setting  of  one  solitary  sliining  river,  must   receive 
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impressions  which  he  can  never  convey,  for  be  cannot  define  1 

"They  are  the  tombs  of  Cheops  and  Cephrenes,  says  the  OrfciuL 
They  are  the  tombs  of  Seth  and  Enoch,  snys  tbe  wild  and  imiginiuiK 
Arabian ;  an  Kngliah  traveller,  with  a  mind  warmed,  perb^H»  aal 
misled  by  his  heart,  telU  you  that  the  large  pyramid  majif  hare  ooa- 
taiued  the  ashes  of  the  patriarch  Joseph.  It  is  all  this  which  ?«•• 
slitutes  the  very  charm  of  a  visit  to  these  ancient  monuuients.  Yaa 
smile,  and  your  smile  i^  followed  and  reproved  by  a  sig^h.  One  Lbin^ 
you  A«»u:— that  the  chief,  and  the  philosopher^  and  llie  jKiet  of  tU 
times  of  old,  meji  *  who  mnrk  fields  as  they  pa*s  with  iJieir  own 
miglity  names/  have  certainly  been  here;  that  Alexandt^r  lias  spnmd 
his  war-horse  to  its  base  ;  and  Pythagoras,  with  naked  foot,  has  pro- 
bably stood  upon  its  summit." — Ibid,  pp.  1S8,  159. 

Cairo  is  described  in  great  detail,  and  frequently  ixit 
great  feeling  and  eloquence.     He  saw  a  live  eamcleopard 
there — very  beautiful   and  gentle.     One  of  bis   modfl 
clmracteristic  sketches,  however,  is  that  of  the  fcraaJ^ 
slave  market. 

"We   stopped  before  the  gate  of  a  large  building,  and,  tumin 
entered  a  court  of  no  great  size,  with  a  range  of  apartments  all  n^un 
opim  dutirs  stiowtid  that  they  were  dark  ami  wretched.      At    the 
or  befure  theui,  8ti;H)d  or  sat  small  groups  of  female  slaves ;  also 
within  those  chambers,  you  might  oatch  the  moving  eyes  and  whi^ 
tei'lli  of  those  wfio  shunned  the  light.     There  was  a  galU-rv  almt 
with  other  rooms,  aud  slave  girls  leaning  on  the  rail — luuglilcr.  : 
Iiiiiifhter!  —  their  long  hair  in  nnmerous  falling  curU,  white  witii  f«) 
their  facep,  arms,  and  bosoms  shining  with  grcaae.     Ex[»osure  in       _ 
luiukrt  Is  the  moment  of  their  joy.     Their  cots,  their  country,  the 
breant  lliiit  gave  them  suck,  the  hand  that  led  their  tottering  steps  not 
fiirgiitteii,    but  ri'signed,  givi^n  up,  as  things  gone  for  ever,  left  in 
umither  worUl.     The  toils  and  terrors  of  the  wide  desert,  the  hard  aDd_ 
scanty  fare,  t)ie  swollen  foot,  the  whip,  the  scalding  tear,  the  cur 
all,  all  are  behind:  hope  meets  them  again  here;  and  paints  some  miutfl 
kiu"!  ;  muno  mistress  gentle  ;  some  babe  or  child  to  win  the  heart 
—  n*  bond-women  they  may  bear  a  son,  and  live  and  die  the 
lented  intoales  of  some  quiet  harem.** — Ibid.  pp.  178,  179. 

He  dt>os  not  think   much   of  Ali's  new   Institute — 
though  he  was  assured  by  one  of  the  tutors  that  ib^ 
ixipils   were  to   Ix^   taught   "everything! "      We   baiJB 
learned^  irotri   unquestionable  authority,  that  from  this 
ercn/thing,    all    tliat  relates  to    Politics,    Religion,    An^_ 
Pliilosophy,   is  expressly  excluded ;   and    that   little   1^| 
proposed  to  Ih!  tjiught  but  the  elements  of  the  useful 
arts.    Tbere  is  a  scanty  library  of  European  books,  ahnc 
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all  French, — the  most  conspicuous  backed,  "Victoires 
des  Fran9ais;" — and  besides  these,  "Lea  Liaisons 
DiingiTPuses ! " — only  one  book  In  English,  thougli  not 
ill-clioson  —  **  Malcohn's  Persiu."  He  was  detained  at 
Alexandria  in  a  time  of  plague  —  and,  after  all,  vraa 
obliged  to  return,  when  ft»ur  days  at  sea,  to  land  two 
sick  men,  and  perform  a  new  quarantine  of  observation. 
There  is  an  admirable  description  of  Valetta,  and  the 
whole  island — and  then  of  S3'racuse  and  Catania;  but 
we  can  give  only  the  night  ascent  to  -Etna — and  tliat 
rather  for  the  scene  of  the  Sicilian  cottage,  than  ibr  the 
skct<:h  of  the  mighty  mountain  : — 

*'Tt  wa;*  ncnr  ten  o'clork  w)ien  the  youth  who  !ed  the  way  stoppod 

before  a  small  dark  cottage  in  a  hy-lane  of  Nieolosi,  the  guide's  ho 

said  it  wnii,  and  hailed  ttiem.     The  door  wa^  opened  ;  a  light  struck  ; 

mod  the  familj  was  roused,  and  collected  round  me;  a  grey-headed  old 

peasant  and  his  wife  ;  two  hardy,  plain,  dark  young  men,  brothers 

(one  of  whom  waa  in  his  holiday  pear,  new  breechen,  and  red  garters, 

and  flovpcrcd  waistcoat,  and  clean  shirt,  and  shining  hiittons) ;  a  girl 

of  sixteen,  handsome ;  a  •ujuuntaiu-girl  bi^att-n  with  windV  looking 

curiouSt  yet  fearless  and  'chaste  as  the  hardened  rock  on  wliich  she 

dwelt  ;*  and  a  boy  of  twelve,  an  iinconsctous  figure  in  the  group,  fast 

eUimlicring  in  his  clothes  on  the  Iiard  floor.     Glad  wei*e  they  of  the 

dollar-bringing  stranger,  but  surprised  at  tJie  cxccllenza's  fancy  for 

coming  at  that  hour  ;  cheerfully,  however,  the  guy  youth  stripped  off 

his  lioliday-garb,  and  put  on  a  dirty  shirt  and  thick  brown  clothes,  and 

took  hiselouk  and  went  to  borrow  a  mule  (for  I  found,  by  their  con- 

»fiultation,  that  there  was  some  trick,  this  not  being  tho  regular  pri- 

l^^lcgcd   guide  family).     During  his  absence,  the  girl  brought  me  a 

'" ^  dratight  of  wine,  and  all  stood  round  with  welcoming  ami  flattering 

hingiiings,  and  speeches  in  Sicilian,  which  I  did  not  understand,  hut 

^^vhich  gave  me  pleasure,  and  maHe  me  look  on  their  dirty  and  crowded 

H(l>ttage  as  one  1  had  rather  trust  to,  if  I  knocked  at  it  even  without  a 

^^aollor,  than  the  lordliest  mansion  of  tlie  richest  noble  in  Sicily, 

**  Vor  about  four  miles,  3'our  mule  stumbles  along  safely  over  a  l>ed 
of  lava,  lying  in  masses  on  the  roud  ;  then  3-0U  enter  the  woody  region  ; 
tlic  wood  is  open,  of  o;iks,  not  large,  yet  good-sized  trees,  growing 
amid  fern  t  and,  lastly,  you  come  out  on  n  soft  barren  soil,  and  pursue 
the  ascent  till  you  find  a  glistering  white  crust  of  snow  of  no  depth, 
cracking  umler  your  mule's  tre.id ;  soon  after,  you  an*ive  at  a  stone 
eottftge,  calli'd  Casa  Ingles4r.  of  which  my  guide  ha<l  not  got  the  key  ( 
hwe  you  dismount,  and  we  lie«l  up  our  uiulen  cUwe  by,  unci  scrambling 
over  huge  blocks  of  lava,  and  up  the  toilsome  and  ftlippcry  ascent 
of  the  cone,  I  sat  mc  down  on  ground  oil  hot,  and  smoking  with 
sulphureous  vai>our,  which  has  for  tin*  first  few  minutes  tho  eflect  nf 
mnking  your  eyes  smart,  and  water;  of  oppres«ing  and  taking  away 
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your  breatli.  It  yet  wanted  half  an  lionr  to  the  break  of  dar,  nnAl 
wrapped  my  otoak  clu&e  rouud  me  to  guiird  me  from  the  keen  lir, 
which  nunc  up  over  th«  wliite  cape  of  snow  that  lay  spread  at  ti* 
foot  of  ihc  smuking  cone  where  I  w&a  seated. 

"The  earliest  dawn  gave  to  my  view  llie  awful  crater,  with  it«  tuti 
deep  moutbtf,  from  ouc  whereof  there  issued  large  volumes  of  thick 
white  BHioke,  pressing  up  in  nloseiy  crowding  cloudi^ ;  and  all  amnni, 
you  saw  the  earth  loose,  and  with  crisped,  yellow-mouthed  inuU 
crauks,  up  which  came  little,  light,  thin  wreaths  of  smoke  that  noo 
disisipated  in  the  upper  air,  8cc.  —  And  when  you  turn  to  {raw  dowit- 
wiir<ls,  and  see  ttie  golden  suu  eonie  up  in  light  and  majc^fty  to  blm 
the  waking  milUons  of  your  I'ellowa,  and  the  dun  vapours  of  llie  oij^rt 
roll  off  below,  and  capes,  and  hills,  and  towns,  and  tlie  wide  oceaq  vt 
seen  as  throuj»h  a  thin  unearthly  veil  ;  your  eyes  (ill,  aiiil  your  beat 
swells  ;  all  the  blcssinga  you  enjoy,  all  the  innocent  pleasures  you  find 
in  your  wanderings,  that  prcsci*vatioii,  which  in  storm,  and  in  Ittttlr. 
and  raid  the  pestilence,  was  mercifully  given  to  your  half-breatbcA 
prayer,  all  rush  in  a  moment  on  your  soul." — Jhid.  pp.  253 — 257j 

The  follo>\-ing  brief  sketch  of  the  rustic  atiherges ' 
Sicily  is  worth  prescmug,  as  well  as  thesentinjent,wij 
which  it  closes : — 

"The  chamlwrs  of  these  rude  inns  would  please,  at  first,  anyone. 
Three  or  four  beds  (mere  pinnks  upon  iron  trestles),  with  hnuMi,  yel- 
low-striped, coarse  matrcsse^  turned  up  on  them  ;  a  table  and  chturs 
of  wo<id,  blackentid  by  nge,  and  of  forms  belonging'  tu  llie  past  cen- 
tury ;  ft  daub  or  two  of  a  picture,  and  two  or  three  coloured  prints  uf 
Madonnas  and  saints  :  a  coarse  table  clolh,  and  coarser  najikin  ;  a  (lirit 
bUu-tintcd  'Irinliing  glass;  dishes  and  plat<»a  of  a  striped,  dirty- 
ctiluurf-t!,  pimply  ware;  and  a  brass  lamp  with  three  mouths,  a  shape 
common  to  Delhi,  Cairo,  and  Madrid,  and  as  ancient  as  the  time  of 
the  Etruscans  themselves. 

"  To  me  it  had  another  charm ;  it  brought  Spain  before  me,  the 
peasant  ami  his  cot,  and  my  cliunce  billets  amcmg  that  loved  and  in- 
jured (KH)pIe.  Ah!  I  will  not  dwt-ll  on  it;  but  this  only  1  will  ven- 
ture to  say,  they  err  greatly,  grossly,  who  fancy  that  the  Spanianl, 
the  most  patiently  bi-ave  and  resolutely  persevering  man,  as  ft  man,  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  will  wear  long  anv  yoke  he  I'eds  galling 
and  detestable."— /fc/J.  pp.  268,  209. 

Tlio  picture  of  Naples  is  striking ;  aiul  reminds  us  in 
many  places  of  Mad.  dc  Staol's  splendid  sketches  from 
the  same  subjects  in  Corrinnc.  But  we  must  draw  to  a 
close  now  with  our  extracts ;  and  shall  add  but  one  or 
two  more,  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  gentle  mind 
and  luiglish  virtues  of  the  author. 

"1  next  went  into  the  libary,  a  noble  room,  and  a  vast  collection. 
I  should  much  like  to  Inive  seen  thuse  Uiings  which  are  shown  he 
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specially  the  handwriting  of  Tasso.  I  was  led  as  far,  and  into  the 
partnipnt  where  they  are  shown.  I  found  prieata  reuding,  and  men 
oking'  as  il*  ihey  were  Itarnyd.  1  was  coni'uat^  at  the  cn^uking  of 
By  boots;  I  gave  tlie  hesitAtin^  look  of  a  wish,  but  I  ended  by  n 
lurtli,  bowed,  Olid  retired.  I  passed  u<;ain  into  the  larger  apartment, 
id  I  felt  composed  as  1  looked  around.  Why  life,  thought  I,  would 
too  short  for  any  buniuh  iHririg  to  read  these  folitw  ;  but  yet,  if 
safe  from  the  pedonl's  frown,  one  eould  have  a  vtwt  library  to  range 
in,  there  is  little  doubt  that,  with  a  love  of  truth,  and  a  ttiirsting  for 
knowledge,  the  man  of  middle  age,  who  regretted  his  early  closed 
lexicon,  might  o[>en  it  again  with  delight  and  profit.  AVhilu  tlius 
musing,  in  stamped  two  travellers,—  my  countrymen,  my  bold,  brave 
countrymen  —  not  intellectual,  I  could  have  sworn,  or  Lavater  is 
a  cheat  — 


wied 

fvoo 


"  Pride  in  tlieir  port,  defiance  in  their  eye :"  — 

They  strode  ueros»  to  confront  the  doctors,  and  demandeil  to  see  those 
sights  to  whieh  the  book  directed,  aud  the  grinning  dutneslu/ue  tie  place 
'  id  them.  I  envied  tliem,  and  yet  was  angry  with  them  ;  however,  I 
n  bethought  me,  such  are  the  men  who  arc  often  sterling  cha- 
racters, true  hearts.  They  will  find  no  seduction  in  a  southern  sun! 
but  back  to  the  English  girl  they  love  beat,  to  be  liked  by  her  softer 
nature  tiie  better  for  having  .seen  Italy,  and  taught  by  her  gentleness 
to  .-iiK^ak  about  it  j»leniiingly,  and  prize  what  they  have  seen  I  -^  Such 
are  the  men  whom  our  poor  men  like,  —  who  are  generous  masters 
and  honest  voters,  faithful  husbands  and  kind  fathers;  who,  if  they 
make  us  smiled  at  abroad  in  peace,  make  us  feared  in  war,  and  any 
one  of  whom  is  worth  to  his  country  fur  more  than  a  dozen  mere 
ntinienial  wan<lerers.'* —  Iftitl.  pp.  IJDfi — 298. 

Always  on  quitting  themu?*cum  it  is  a  relief  to  drive  somewhere, 
that  you  may  relievo  the  mind  and  refresh  the  sight  with  a  view  of 
earth  aud  ocean.  The  view  from  the  Belveden^,  in  the  garden  of 
:.  Martino,  close  to  the  fortress  of  St,  Elmo,  is  said  to  be  unc^[ualled 
the  world.  I  wa«  walking  ahmg  the  cloister  to  it,  when  I  heai-d 
'oices  behind  mc,  and  !?aw  an  EngUsh  family  —  father,  niotlier,  with 
ughter  and  son,  of  drawing-room  and  university  ages,  I  turned 
ide  that  I  might  not  intrude  on  them,  and  went  to  take  my  gaze 
■when  they  came  away  from  the  little  balcony,  I  i^aw  no  features ; 
but  the  dress,  the  gentle  talking,  ami  the  quietude  of  their  whole 
iQunner,  gave  me  great  pleasure.  A  liappy  doiuestio  English  family ! 
■ents  travelling  to  delight,  improve,  and  protect  their  children  ; 
ounger  ones  at  home  perhaps,  who  will  sit  next  summer  on  the  shady 
.wn,  and  Listen  as  Italy  is  talked  over,  and  look  at  prints,  and  turn 
over  a  sister's  sketch-book,  and  beg  a  brother's  Journal.  Magically 
Taried  is  the  grandenr  of  the  scene — the  pleasant  city;  its  broad  bay; 
little  sea  that  knows  no  storms;  its  garden  neighbourhood;  it.s 
med  Vesuvius,  not  looking  either  vast,  or  durk,  or  dreadful — all 
iright  and  smiling,  garmented  with  vineyards  bcl<<w,  urni  its  brow 
n,  yet  not  without  a  hue  of  that  ashen  or  shity  bineness  which 
improves  a  mountain's  usfiect^  aud  far  behind,  stretched  in  their  full 
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bold  rorms,  the  shadowy  Apennines.  Gaze  and  go  back,  Eoglisbl 
Naples,  with  all  its  bonuties  and  its  plcasorcs,  it«  treasury  of  ruins, 
and  recoHeetionis  nnd  fair  works  of  art ;  it«  sofi  music  und  balmy 
airs  cannot  make  you  happy;  may  ^rrutify  the  gaze  of  taste,  but  never 
suit  the  habits  of  your  mind.  There  are  many  homeieu  solitary 
Englishmen  who  might  sojourn  longer  in  such  scenes,  and  bo  soothed 
by  them;  but  to  become  dwellers,  settled  residents,  would  be,  even 
for  them,  impossible."  —  Ibid,  pp.  301 — 303, 

We  must  break  off  here — though  there  is  much 
temptation  to  go  on.  But  we  have  now  shown  enough 
of  these  volumes  to  enable  our  readers  to  judge  safely  of 
their  chanicter — and  it  would  be  unfair,  perhaps,  to 
steal  more  from  their  pages.  We  think  we  have  ex- 
tracted impartially  ;  and  are  sensible,  at  all  events,  that 
we  have  given  specimens  of  the  faults  as  well  as  tiie 
beauties  of  the  author's  style.  His  taste  in  writing  cer- 
tainly is  not  unexceptionable.  He  is  seldom  quite  simple 
or  natuml,  and  sometimes  very  fade  and  affected.  He 
has  little  bits  of  inversions  in  his  sentences,  and  small 
exclamations  and  ends  of  ordinary  verse  dangling  about 
them,  which  we  often  wish  away — and  he  talks  ratlier 
too  much  of  himself,  and  his  ignorance,  and  humility, 
while  he  is  turning  those  tine  sentences,  and  laying  traps 
for  our  applause.  But,  in  spite  of  all  these  things,  the 
books  are  very  interesting  and  instructive ;  and  their 
merits  greatly  outweigh  their  defects.  If  the  author 
has  occasional  failures,  he  has  frequent  felicities; — and, 
independent  of  the  many  beautiful  and  brilliant  passages 
which  he  has  furnished  for  our  delight,  has  contrived  to 
breathe  over  all  his  work  a  spirit  of  kindliness  and  con- 
tentment, which,  if  it  does  not  minister  (as  it  ought)  to 
our  improvement,  must  at  least  disarm  our  censure  of 
all  bitterness. 
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(January,  1809.) 

l^Ucta  from  a  late  eminent  Prelate  to  one  of  his  Friends*     4to. 
pp.  380.     Kidderminster:   1808, 

Warburton,  we  think,  was  the  last  of  our  Great  Divines 
—  the  last,  perhaps,  of  any  pi-otession,  among  us,  who 
united  profound  learning  with  great  powers  of  under- 
standing, and,  along  with  vast  and  varied  stores  of  ac- 
quired knowledge,  possessed  energy  of  mind  enough  to 
wield  them  with  ease  and  activity.  The  days  of  the 
Cudworthsand  Barrows — the  Hookers  and  Taylors,  are 
long  gone  by.  Among  the  other  divisions  of  intellectual 
labour  to  which  the  progress  of  society  has  given  birth, 
the  business  of  reasoning,  and  the  business  of  collection 
knowledge,  have  been,  in  a  great  measure,  put  into 
separate  hands.  Our  scholars  are  now  little  else  than 
pedants,  and  antiquaries,  and  grammarians, — who  have 
never  exercised  any  faculty  but  memory ;  and  our  rea- 
soners  are,  for  the  most  part,  but  slenderly  provided 
with  learning ;  or,  at  any  rate,  make  but  a  slender  use 
of  it  in  their  reasonings.  Of  the  two,  the  reasoners  are 
by  far  the  best  off;  and,  upon  many  subjects,  have  really 
profited  by  tlie  separation.  Argument  from  authority 
is,  in  general,  the  weakest  and  tlie  most  tedious  of  all 
arguments ;  and  learning,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  luia 
more  frequently  played  the  part  of  a  bully  than  of  a 
fair  auxiliary ;  and  been  oftener  used  to  frighten  people 
than  to  convince  them, — to  dazzle  and  overawe,  rather 
than  to  guide  and  enlighten.  A  modern  writer  would 
not,  if  he  could,  reason  as  Barrow  atid  Cudworth  often 
reason  ;  and  every  reader,  even  of  Warburton,  must  have 
felt  that  his  learning  often  oncumljers  mther  than  assists 
his  progress,  and,  like  shining  armour,  adds  moi'e  to  his 
terrors  than  to  liis  strength.  The  true  theory  of  this 
separation   may  be,  therefore,  that  scholars  who   are 
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capable  of  reasoMinp^,  have  ceased  to  make  a  parade  of 
their  scholarship;  while  those  who  liave  nothing  else 
must  continue  to  set  it  fonvard — just  as  gentlemen 
now^-a-days  keep  tlieir  gold  in  their  pockets,  instead  of 
wearing  it  on  their  clothes — while  the  iixshion  of  laced 
suits  still  prevails  among  their  domestics.  There  are 
individuals,  however,  who  still  think  that  a  man  of  rank 
looks  most  dignified  in  cut  velvet  and  embroidery,  and 
that  one  who  is  not  a  gentleman  can  now  counterfeit 
that  appearance  a  little  too  easily.  We  do  not  presume  to 
settle  so  weighty  a  dispute;  —  we  only  take  the  liberty 
of  observing,  that  Warburton  lived  to  see  the  fashion 
go  out ;  and  was  almost  the  last  native  gentleman  who 
appeared  in  a  full  trimmed  coat. 

He  was  not  only  the  last  of  our  reasoning  scholai-s, 
but  the  last  also,  we  think,  of  our  powerful  polemics. 
This  breed  too,  we  take  it,  is  extinct ; — and  we  are  not 
sorry  for  it.  Those  men  cannot  l>e  niueii  regretted, 
who,  instead  of  applying  their  great  and  active  faculties 
in  making  their  fellows  better  or  wiser,  or  in  promoting 
mutual  kindness  and  cordiality  among  all  the  virtuous 
and  enlightened,  wasted  their  days  in  wrangling  ujjon 
idle  theories ;  and  in  applying,  to  the  speculative  errf>ra 
of  their  equals  in  talents  and  in  virtue,  tliosc  terms  of 
angiy  reprobation  win  ch  should  be  resen'ed  for^nce  and 
malignity-  In  neither  of  these  characters,  therefore,  can 
we  seriously  lament  that  AA'arburton  is  not  likely  to  have 
any  successor. 

The  truth  is,  that  this  extraordinary  person  was  a 
Giant  in  literature — with  many  of  the  vices  of  the  Gi- 
gaiitic  chamcter.  Strong  as  he  was,  his  excessive  pride 
and  overwi-ening  vanity  wei*e  perpetually  engaging  him 
in  enterprises  which  he  could  not  accompUsn ;  while 
such  was  his  intolerable  arrogance  towards  his  opponents, 
and  his  insolence  towards  those  whom  he  reckoned  as 
his  inferioi*s,  that  he  made  himself  very  generally  and 
deser\'edly  odious,  and  ended  by  doing  considerable  in- 
jury to  all  the  causes  which  he  undertook  to  support. 
The  novelty  and  the  boldness  of  his  manner — the  re- 
sentment of  his  antagonists — and  the  consternation  of 
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his  i'riunds,  insured  liiin  u  considcralile  share  of  public 
attention  at  the  beginning:  But  sudi  wan  the  repulsion 
of  his  moral  qualities  as  a  wiiier,  imd  the  fundiirnentiil 
unsoundnesa  of  most  of  his  speculations,  that  he  no 
sooner  ceased  to  ^vrite^  than  no  ceased  to  be  read  or 
inquired  after,  —  and  lived  to  see  those  erudite  volumes 
fairly  laid  on  the  shelf,  which  he  fondly  expected  to 
carry  down  a  growing  fame  to  |x>sterity. 

The  history  of  Wtirburton,  indeed,  is  uncommonly 
curious,  and  his  fate  instructive.  He  was  bred  an  at- 
torney at  Newark;  and  probably  derived,  from  his  early 
practice  in  that  capacity,  tliat  love  of  controversy,  and 
that  habit  of  scurrility,  for  which  he  was  aftenvards  dis- 
tinguished. His  first  literary  associates  were  some  of 
the  herrtes  of  the  Dunciad;  and  his  iirst  literary  adven- 
ture the  publication  of  some  poems,  which  well  entitled 
him  to  a  place  among  those  worthies.  He  helped  "  pil- 
fering Tibbalds"  to  some  notes  upon  Shakspenre;  and 
spoke  contemptuously  of  Mr.  Pope's  talents,  and  severely 
of  his  morals,  in  his  letters  to  Goncannen.  He  then 
hired  his  pen  to  prepare  a  volume  on  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Court  of  Chancer}';  and  having  now  entered  the 
church,  made  a  more  successful  endeavour  to  magnify 
his  profession,  and  to  attract  notice  to  himself  by  the 
publication  of  his  once  famous  book  on  "  the  Alliance 
between  Church  and  Stiite,"  in  which  all  the  presumption 
aud  ambition  of  his  nature  was  first  made  manifest. 

By  this  time,  however,  he  seems  to  have  passed  over 
from  the  party  of  the  Dunces  to  that  of  Pope;  and  pro- 
claimed his  conversion  pretty  abruptly,  bywTiting  an 
elaborate  defence  of  the  Essay  on  Man,  from  some  im- 
putations wliich  had  been  thrown  on  its  theology  and 
raoi'ality.  Pope  received  the  services  of  this  voluntary 
champion  with  great  gratitude;  and  Warburton  having 
now  discovered  that  he  was  not  only  a  great  poet,  but  a 
very  honest  man,  continued  to  cultivate  his  friendship 
with  great  assiduity,  and  with  very  notable  success:  For 
Pope  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Murrav,  who  made  him 
preacher  at    Lincoln's  Inn,  and  to  ^[r.  Allen  of  Prior 
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bishopric  for  him, —and  left  hiiu  his  whole  estate.  In 
the  mean  time,  he  published  his  "  Divine  Legation  of 
Moses," — the  most  learned,  most  arrofirant,  and  most 
absurd  work,  which  liad  been  produced  in  England  for 
a  century ; — and  his  editions  of  Pope,  and  of  Shaksjjcare, 
in  which  he  was  scarcely  less  outragetjus  and  fantastirul. 
He  replied  to  some  of  his  answerers  in  a  style  full  of 
insolence  and  brutal  scurrility;  and  not  otdv  poured 
out  the  most  tremendous  abuse  on  the  intidelities  of 
Bolinn;brokfand  lluuie,  but  found  occasioualso  to  quarrel 
with  Drs.  Middleton,  Lowth,  Jortin,  Leland,  and  indeed 
almost  every  name  distinj^uished  for  piety  and  learning 
in  England.  At  the  same  time,  he  indited  the  most 
highflown  adulation  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  contrived 
to  keep  Idniself  in  the  good  graces  of  J^onl  .Mansfield 
and  Lord  llardwicke; — while  in  tlte  midst  of  aiiluence 
and  lionours,  he  Avas  continually  exclaiming  against  the 
barbarity  of  the  age  in  rewaruing  genius  so  frugally^ 
and  in  not  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  civil  magisti'ate  to 
put  down  fanaticism  and  infidelity.  The  public,  how- 
evei*,  at  last,  grew  weary  of  these  blustering  novelties. 
The  bishop,  as  old  age  stole  upon  him,  began  to  doze  in 
his  mitn^;  and  though  Dr.  Richard  Hurd,  with  the  true 
spirit  ofiin  underling,  persisted  in  keeping  up  the  petty 
tratfic  of  reciprocal  encomiums,  yet  Warburton  was  lost 
to  the  public  long  before  lie  sunk  into  dotage,  and  lay 
dead  as  an  author  for  many  years  of  liis  natural  exist- 
ence. 

We  have  imputed  this  rapid  decline  of  his  reputation, 
partly  to  the  unsoundness  of  his  general  speculations, 
and  chiefly  to  the  offensiveness  of  his  manner.  The  fact 
is  admitted  even  by  those  who  pretend  to  regret  it ;  and, 
whatever  Dr.  flurd  may  have  thouglit,  it  must  have 
had  other  causes  than  tne  decay  of  public  \'irtue  and 
taste. 

Jn  fact,  when  we  look  quietly  and  soberly  over  the 
vehement  and  imposing  treatises  of  Warburton,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  not  to  perceive,  that  almost  cA'ciy  thing 
that  is  original  in  his  doctrine  or  propositions  is  errone- 
ous; and  that  his  great  gifl5  of  learning  and  argument- 
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ation  have  Ixien  Ix'stowwl  an  u  vain  attonipt  to  give 
currency  to  uiiteiiahlo  punuloxes.  ITis  ])o\ver8  and  his 
skill  in  controversv  may  iinleed  conceal,  from  a  careless 

k reader,  tlje  nulical  fallacy  of  his  reasonin;^ ;  and  as,  in 
the  course  of  the  argument,  he  frequently  lias  the  better 
of  his  adversaries  upon  incidental  and  collateral  topics, 
and  never  fails  to  make  his  triumph  resound  over  the 
■whole  field  of  battle,  it  is  easy  to  understand  hov  he 
should,  for  a  while,  have  got  the  credit  of  a  victory, 
which  is  now  generally  adjudged  to  his  opponents.  Tlie 
object  of  "  the  Divine  Legation,"  for  instance,  is  to  prove 
that  the  mission  of  Moses  was  certainly  from  God, — 
because  his  system  is  the  only  one  which  (hits  fioi  t^ach 

I  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish> 
ments!     And  the  object  of  "  the  Alliance"  is  to  show, 
that  the  church  (that  is,  as  lie  explains  it,  all  the  ad- 
herents of  the  church  of  England)  is  entitled  to  a  legal 
establishment^  and  the  protection  of  a  test  luw^  —  because 
it  constitutes  a  separate  society  from  that  which  is  cou- 
^fc«erned  in  the  civil  government,  and,  being  equally  sove- 
"reign  and  independent,  is  tlierefore  entitled  to  treat  with 
it  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality.     The  sixth  book  of 
^B  Virgil,  we  ai*e  assured,  in  the  same  p(.'remptory  manner, 
^  contains   merc^ly  the   description   of  the   mysteries   of 
Eleusis;  and  the  badness  of  the  New  Testament  Greek 
is  a  conclusive  proof  both  of  the  eloquence  and  the  in- 
^H  Bpinition  of  its  authors.     These  fancies,  it  appears  to  us, 
■  require  no  refutation;  and,  dazzled  and  astonished  as 
^fcwe  arc  at  the  rich  and  variegated  tissue  of  learning  and 
^■i  argument  with  which  their  author  has  invested  their 
^■extravagance,  we  conceive  that  no  man  of  a  souiul  and 
plain  understanding  can  ever  mistake  them  for  truths,  or 
waver,  iu  the  least  degree,  from  the  conviction  wliicli  his 
oviTi  reflection  must  afford  of  their  intrinsic  absurdity. 
H      The  case  is  very  nearly  the  same  with  his  subor<linate 
^■general  propositions;  which,  in  so  far  as  they  are  original, 
H>&re  all  brought  foi-ward  with  the  parade  of  great  dis- 
coveries, and  yet  appear  to  us  amttng  the  most  futile 
and  erroneous  of  modern  spccidutions.     We  are  tempteJ 
mention  two,  which  we  think  we  have  seen  referred 
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to  by  lator  writers  with  somo  degree  of  apprctbation,  and 
which,  nt  any  rate,  make  a  capital  iigure  in  all  the  fun- 
damental philosopiiy  of  Warburton.  The  one  relates  to 
tlie  iieeessiiry  impei'teetion  of  human  laws,  as  dealing  in 
Punishnients  oidy,  and  not  in  llewards  also.  The  other 
concerns  his  notion  of  the  ultimate  foundation  of  moral 
Obligation. 

The  ven'  basis  of  his  argument  for  the  necessity  of 
tlie  doctrine  of  a  future  state  to  the  weIl-lK*ing  of  society^ 
is,  that,  by  human  hiws,  the  conduct  of  men  is  only  con- 
trolled by  the  fear  of  punishment,  and  not  excited  by  the 
liope  of  rewai\l.  Both  these  sanctions,  however,  he  con- 
tends, are  necessary  to  ivgulate  our  actions,  and  kcvp 
the  world  in  oi'der;  and,  therefore,  legislators,  not  find- 
ing rewards  in  this  world,  fmve  ^d\vays  iM-en  obligc*d  to 
connt-'ct  it  with  a  future  world,  in  which  they  Iiave  held 
out  that  they  would  be  bestowed  on  all  deservers.  It 
is  scarcely  |>ossible,  we  l>elieve,  to  put  this  most  im|Mirt- 
ant  doctrine  on  a  more  injudicious  foundation  ;  and  if 
this  were  the  only  ground  cither  for  believing  or  incul- 
cating the  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  we  should  tremble 
at  tile  advantages  which  the  infidel  >vould  have  in  (he 
contest.  We  shall  not  detain  our  readers  longer,  than 
just  to  point  out  three  obvious  fallacies  in  this,  the  must 
vaunted  and  confident,  jterhaps,  of  all  the  AVarburtonian 
dogmata.  In  the  firtit  place,  it  is  obvious  that  disorders 
in  society  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  prevented  by  the 
hope  of  future  rcwaitls:  the  pwper  use  of  that  tloctrine 
being,  not  to  repress  vice,  but  to  console  atHiction.  Vice 
and  disorder  can  only  be  quelled  by  the  dread  of  future 
punishment — whether  in  this  world  or  the  next ;  while 
It  is  ob\ious  that  the  desjwndency  and  distress  which 
may  be  soothed  by  the  prospect  of  future  bliss,  are  not 
disorders  \vithin  tlie  purview  of  the  legislator.  In  the 
&ecmid  place,  it  is  obviously  not  true  that  human  laws 
ai*e  tiecessarily  deficient  in  the  article  of  providing  n»* 
"Wards.  In  many  instances,  their  enactments  have  this 
direct  obje<'t ;  anti  it  is  obvious,  that  if  it  was  thougl 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  society,  they  mhjht  rewai 
quite  u^  often  as  they  punish.  But,  m  the  Oiird  place,  the 
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wliole  argument  proceeds  upon  a  gross  and  unaccount- 
able misapprebeiision  of  the  nature  and  objeet  of  legis- 

l-lation ;  —  a  very  brief  explanation  of  which  will  show, 
pth  that  the  temporal  rewards  of  virtue  are  just  as  sure 
-the  temporal  punishments  of  vice,  and  at  the  same 
time  ejcplain  why  the  law  has  so  seldom  interfered  to 
enforce  the  former.  The  law  arose  from  human  feelings 
and  notions  of  justice;  and  those  feelings  and  notions 

nvere,  of  course,  before  the  law,  wliich  only  came  in 
aid  of  theii'  deficiency.  The  natural  and  necessary 
effect  of  kind  and  virtuous  conduct  is,  to  excite  love, 

[gratitude,  and  benevolence;  —  the  effect  of  injury  and 
vice  is  to  excite  resentment,  anger,  and  revenge. 
While  there  was  no  law  and  no  magistrate,  men  must 
have  acted  u|3on  those  feelings,  and  acted  upon  them  in 
their  whole  extent.    He  who  rendered  kindness,  received 

\  tindness ;  and  he  who  inflitted  pain  and  suffering,  was 
sooner  or  later  overtaken  by  retorted  pain  and  suffenng. 
Virtue  irtis  rewai'tled  tlierefore,  and  vice  punished,  at  all 
times;  and  both,  we  must  suppose,  in  the  same  measure 
and  degree.  The  n.nvartl  of  virtue,  however,  produced 
no  disturbance  or  disorder ;  and.  after  society  submitted 

I  to  regulation,  was  very  safely  left  in  the  hands  of  gratitude 
and  sympathetic  kindness.  But  it  was  far  otherwise  with 
the  punishment  of  vice.   Resentment  and  revenge  tended 

[always  to  a  dangerous  excess,  —  were  liable  to  be  as- 
sumed as  the  pretext  for  unprovoked  aggression,  —  and, 
at  all  events,  had  a  tendency  to  reproduce  revenge  and 

I  resentment,  in  an  interminable  series  of  violence  and 
outrage.  The  Inw,  therefore,  took  this  duty  intxi  its  own 
bands.     It  did  not  invent,  or  impose  for  the  first  time, 

[that  sanction  of  punishment,  which  was  coeval  with  vice 

'and  with  society,  and  is  implied,  indeed,  in  the  veiy 
notion  of  injury:^  it  only  transferred  the  right  of  ap- 
plying it  from  the  injured  ijidividuul  to  the  public; 
and  tempered  its  application  by  more  impartial  and  ex- 
tensive views  of  the  circumstances  of  the  delincjuency. 
iiut  if  the  punishment  of  vice  be  not  ultimately  derived 
from  law,  neither  is  the  reward  of  virtue  ;  and  altbongh 
human  passions  made  it  necessary  for  law  to  ujidertake 
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the  regulation  of  that  punishment,  it  evidently  would 
not  add  to  its  perfection,  to  make  it  also  the  distributpeT 
of  rewards ;  unless  it  could  be  shown,  that  a  similar  dis- 
order was  likely  to  arise  fi*om  leaving  these  to  the  indi- 
viduals affected.  It  is  obvious,  however,  not  only  that 
there  is  no  likelihood  of  such  a  disorder,  but  that  such 
an  interference  would  be  absurd  and  impracticable.  It 
is  true,  therefore,  that  human  laws  do  in  general  provide 
punishments  only,  and  not  rewards ;  but  it  is  not  true 
that  they  arc,  ou  this  account,  imperfect  or  defective; 
or  that  human  conduct  is  not  actually  regulat<3d  by  the 
love  of  happine>is,  as  much  as  by  the  dread  of  suflering. 
The  doctrii»e  of  a  future  state  adds,  no  doubt,  prodi* 
giously  to  both  these  motivcii ;  but  it  is  a  rash,  a  presump- 
tuous, juid,  we  think,  a  most  shortsighted  and  narrow 
vicAv  of  tlie  case,  to  suppose,  that  it  is  chiefly  the  impos- 
sibility of  rewarding  virtue  9i\  Earth,  that  has  led  legis- 
lators to  secure  the  peace  of  society,  by  referring  it  for 
its  recompense  to  Heaven. 

The  other  dogina  to  which  we  alluded,  is  advanced 
with  efpial  confidence  and  pretension  ;  and  is.  if  ]>os- 
sible,  still  more  sliallow  and  erroneous.  Si>eculative 
moralists  had  been  formerly  contented  with  referring 
morfd  obligation,  either  to  a  monil  sense,  or  to  a  perccp 
tion  of  utility;  —  Warburtou,  witliout  much  ceremony, 
put  ]K>th  tliesc  together:  But  liis  grand  discoveiy  is, 
that  even  this  tie  is  not  strong  enough ;  and  that  the 
iilea  of  nionil  obligation  is  altogether  incomplete  and 
imperfect,  unless  it  be  made  to  rest  also  on  the  Will  of 
a  Su/terio/\  There  is  no  |>oint  in  all  his  philosophy,  of 
which  he  is  more  vain  than  of  this  pretended  discovery ; 
and  he  speaks  of  it,  we  are  pei*suaded,  twenty  times, 
rtTthout  once  9us]>ecting  the  gross  fallacy  which  it  in- 
volves. The  fallsiey  is  not,  however,  iu  stating  an 
erroneous  pmposition  —  for  it  is  certainly  true,  that  the 
eonnuand  of  a  superior  will  generally  constitute  an  ob- 
ligation :  it  lies  altogether  in  supposing  tiiat  this  is  a 
separate  or  additioruil  ground  of  obligation,  —  and  in  not 
seeing  tliat  this  vaunted  discovery  of  a  third  pnnciple 
Jbr  the  /bimdaiion  of  moraUf^^  %n&^  \\\  ^&.<i\.  uotuiur^  but 
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pan  individual  instance  or  exemplification  of  ihu  principle 
of  utility. 

VThy  are  wc  bound  by  the  will  of  a  superior?  — 
evidently  for  no  other  reason,  than  because  superiority 
implies  a  poicer  to  affect  our  happiness ;  and  the  ex- 
pression of  will  assures  us,  that  our  lmppines.s  will  be 
affected  by  our  dis*ob<:;dience.  An  obligation  is  soiuethin*;^ 
which  ronytmins  or  induces  us  to  act;- — but  there 
neither  is  nor  can  be  any  other  motive  for  the  actions  of 
rational  atid  sentient  beings,  than  the  love  of  hapj>iness. 
It  is  tlie  desire  of  liappincss  —  well  or  ill  imderstood  — 
seen  widely  or  narrowly,  —  that  necessarily  dictates  all 

I  our  actions,  and  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  our  conceptions 
of  morality  or  duty  :  and  the  will  of  a  sujx^rior  can  only 
constitute  a  ground  of  obligation,  by  connecting  itself 
■with  this  single  and  uruversal  agent.  If  it  were  possible 
to  disjoin  the  idea  of  our  own  Imppiness  or  suffering 
from  the  idea  of  a  superior,  it  is  obvious,  that  we  should 
no  longer  be  under  any  obligation  to  confonn  to  the  will 
of  that  superior.  If  we  slioultl  be  cqiuiUy  secure  of 
happiness-— in   niind   and    in    body— ^  in    time  and  in 

^  eternity,  by  disobeying  his  will,  as  by  complying  with 
it,  it  is  evidently  altogether  inconceivable,  that  the 
expression  of  that  will  should   impose  any  obligation 

[Upon  us:  And  although  it  be  true  that  we  cannot  sup- 
pose such  a  case,  it  is  not  the  less  a  fallacy  to  repre- 
sent the  ^nll  of  a  superior  as  a  third  and  additional 
ground  of  obligation,  newly  discovered  by  this  author, 
and  superadded  to  the  old  principle  of  a  regar<l  to  hap- 
piness, or  utility.  Wc  take  these  instances  of  tlie  general 
unsoundness  of  all  Warburton's  peculiar  doctrines,  from 
topics  on  whicl»  he  is  generally  sup{K)sed  to  have  been 

I  less  extravagant  than  on  any  other.  Tliose  who  wish 
to  know  his  feats  in  criticism,  may  lie  refen'cd  to  the 
Canons  of  Mr.  Edwards ;  and  those  who  admire  the  ori- 
ginality of  his  Dissertation  ot»  the  Mysteries,  are  recom- 
mended to  look  into  the  Eleu.vs  of  Meursinji* 

Speculations  like  these  coiild  never  be  popular;  and 

[were  not  likely  to  attract  the  attention,  even  of  the 

[studious,  longer  than  their  novelty,  and  the  glare  of 
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erudition  and  originality  wbich  was  thrown  around 
tliciu,  protected  tliein  from  deliberate  consideration.  But 
the  real  cause  of  the  public  alienation  from  tlie  works 
of  this  writer,  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  tlie  revolt- 
ing iirrogancc  of  his  generul  manner,  and  the  oftenpive 
coarseness  of  his  controversial  invectives.  These,  we 
think,  must  be  confessed  to  be  somewhat  worse  than 
mere  error  in  rea.soning,  or  extravagance  in  theory. 
They  are  not  only  offences  of  the  first  magnitude  against 
good  taste  and  good  manners,  but  are  likely  to  be  at- 
tended witli  pernicious  conseijuencesin  matters  of  much 
Iiigher  importance.  Though  we  are  not  disposed  to 
doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  this  reverend  ^lerson's  ubluir- 
i*ence  for  \ico  and  infidelity,  we  are  seriously  of  opinion, 
that  his  writings  have  been  substantitilly  prejudicial  to 
the  cause  of  religion  and  morality ;  ana  tuat  it  is  for- 
tunate for  both,  that  they  have  now  fallen  into  general 
olilivion. 

Tliey  have  produced,  in  the  first  place,  all  the  mis- 
chief of  a  conspicuous,  and,  in  some  sense,  a  successful 
example  of  genius  and  leurning,  associated  with  inso- 
lence, intolerance,  and  habitual  contumely  and  outrage. 
All  men  who  are  engaged  in  controversy  are  apt  enough 
to  be  abusive  and  insulting,  —  and  cler":>'men»  perhaps, 
rather  more  apt  than  others.  It  is  an  intellectual  warfare, 
in  which,  as  in  other  wars,  it  is  natural^  we  suspect,  to 
be  ferocious,  unjust,  and  unsparing :  but  experience 
and  civilization  have  tempered  this  vehemence,  by  gentler 
and  more  generous  maxims, — and  intixxluced  a  law  of 
lionourable  hostility,  by  wliich  the  fiercer  elements  of 
vnir  nature  are  masteivd  and  controlled.  Nogivaterevil, 
perhaps,  can  be  imagined,  than  the  violation  of  this  law 
from  any  quarter  of  influence  and  reputation; — yet  the 
Warburtonians  may  be  said  to  have  used  their  best  en- 
deavours to  introduce  the  use  of  poisoned  weapons,  and 
to  abolish  the  practice  of  giving  quarter,  in  the  fields  of 
controversy.  Fortunately,  their  example  has  not  been 
generally  followed ;  and  the  sect  itself,  though  graced 
with  mitres,  and  other  trophies  of  worldly  success,  has 
I>erished,  we  think,  in  consequence  of  the  experiment. 
A  second,  and  perhaps  a  ftV\\\  v[\0Y\i.  Io\^v;vvSn^\<i  \sC\st- 
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chief,  arose  from  the  discredit  which  was  brought  on  the 
priesthood,  and  indeed  upon  religion  in  general,  by  this 
interchange  of  opprobrious  and  insulting  acciisatinns 
among  its  ministers.  If  the  abuse  was  justifiabK-,  thtn 
the  church  itself  gave  shelter  to  folly  and  wickedness,  at 
least  as  great  as  was  to  be  found  under  the  banners  of 
infidelity ;— if  it  was  not  justifiable,  then  it  was  appa- 
rent, that  abuse  by  those  holy  men  was  no  proof  of 
demerit  in  those  against  whom  it  was  directed;  and  the 
unbelievers,  of  course,  were  furnished  ^\•\\h  an  objection 
to  the  sincerity  of  those  invectives  of  which  they  them- 
selves were  the  objects. 

Tliis  applies  to  those  indecent  expressions  of  violence 
and  contempt,  in  which  Warburton  and  his  followers 
■were  accustomed  to  indulge,  wlicn  s{>eaking  of  tbeir 
Christian  and  clerical  opponents.  But  the  greatest  evil 
of  all,  we  think,  arose  from  the  inteniperance,  coarseness, 
and  acrimony  of  their  remarks,  even  on  those  who  M'ere 

'  enemies  to  revelation.  There  is,  in  all  well-constituted 
minds,  a  natural  feeling  of  imlulgence  towards  those 
errors  of  ojiinion,  t^  which,  from  the  infirmity  of  hmnan 
reason,  all  men  are  liable,  and  of  compassion  for  those 
whose  errors  have  endangered  tiieir  hiip[iines3.  It  must 
be  the  natural  tendency  of  all  candid  and  liberal  persons, 
therefore,  to  regard  unbelievers  with  pity,  and  to  rea- 
son >vith  them  with  mildness  and  forbearance.  Infidel 
writers,  we  conceive,  may  generally  be  allowed  to  be 
actual  unbelievers ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what 
other  motive  than  a  sincere  persuasion  of  the  truth  of 
their  opinions,  could  induce  them  to  become  objects  of 
horror  to  the  respectable  part  of  any  comnumity,  by 
their  disclosure.  From  what  vices  of  the  heart,  or  from 
what  defects  in.  the  understanding,  their  unbelief  may 
have  originated,  it  may  not  always  be  easy  to  determine ; 
but  it  seems  obvious  tbat,  for  the  unbelief  itself,  they  are 

I  rather  to  be  pitied  than  reviled  ;  and  that  the  most  effec- 
tual way  of  persuading  the  public  that  their  opinions 
arc  refuted  out  of  a  regard  to  himian  happiness,  is  to 
treat  their  authors  (whose  happiness  is  most  in  danger) 
with  sonie  small  degree  of  liberalit}'  and  gentleness.    It  is 

[also  pretty  generally  taken  fur  granted,  \W\.  BlN^t^  •ivs\^;rj 
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disputant  is  usually  in  the  wrong  ;  tlmt  it  is  not  a  sign  of 
uuich  confitlcnco  in  the  argument,  to  take  advnntiigc  of 
tiie  unpopularity  or  lej^^al  danger  of  the  opposite  doc- 
trine ;  and  that,  when  an  unsuccessful  and  unfair  at- 
tempt is  made  t-o  discredit  the  general  ability  or  persnmii 
worth  of  an  antagonist,  no  great  reliance  is  understood 
to  be  placed  on  the  argument  by  which  he  may  }ye  law- 
fully opposed. 

It  is  needless  to  apply  these  observations  to  the  case 
of  the  \\'arburtoniaD  controversies.  There  is  no  man,  we 
Iwilieve,  however  lie  may  be  convinced  of  the  fallacy  and 
danger  of  the  princij>le3  maintained  by  Lord  Holing- 
broke,  by  Voltaire,  or  by  Hume,  who  has  not  felt  indig- 
nation and  disgust  at  tlie  brutal  violence,  the  affected 
conteTUpt,  and  the  iiagrant  unfairness  with  wliich  tliey 
are  treated  by  this  learned  author, — who  has  not,  for  a 
moment,  taken  part  mth  them  nguinst  so  ferocious  and 
insulting  an  opponent,  and  wished  for  tlie  mortification 
and  chiiiitisemunt  of  the  advocate,  even  while  impressed 
with  the  greatest  veneration  for  the  cause.  We  contem- 
plate this  scene  of  ortliodox  furj^,  in  short,  with  some- 
thing of  the  same  emotions  with  which  we  should  see  a 
heretic  subjected  to  the  torture,  or  a  freetJunker  led  out 
to  the  stake  by  a  zealoufl  inquisitor.  If  tliis,  however, 
be  the  effect  of  such  illiberal  violence,  even  on  those 
whose  principles  are  settled,  and  whose  faith  is  con- 
iinned  by  habit  and  reflection,  the  consequences  muU 
obviously  be  still  more  pernicious  for  those  wliose  notions 
of  religion  are  still  unformed  and  immature,  and  whose 
minds  are  open  to  all  plausible  and  liberal  impressions. 
Take  the  case^  for  instance,  of  a  young  man,  who  has  Iieeti 
delighted  with  the  eloquence  of  Bolingbroke,  and  the 
sagacity  and  ingenuity  of  Hume ; — who  knows,  moreover, 
that  the  one  lived  in  intimacy  with  Pope,  and  Swift,  and 
Atterbuiy,  and  almost  all  the  worthy  and  eminent  persons 
of  his  time  ; — and  that  the  other  was  the  cordial  friend 
of  Robertsijn  and  Hlair,  and  was  irreproachably  correct 
and  amiable  in  every  ivlation  of  life;  —  and  who,  ]>er- 
ceiving  with  alarm  the  tendency  of  some  of  their  specu- 
lations, applies  to  M'urburton  for  an  antidote  to  the  poi- 
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mm  hu  may  have  imbibed.  In  Warburtoii  lie  will  then 
read,  that  Bolingbroke  was  a  paltry  driveller — Voltaire 
a  pitiable  scoundrel  ^  and  Hume  a  puny  dialectician, 
Avho  ought  to  have  been  set  on  the  pilloiy,  and  whose 
heart  was  as  base  and  corrupt  as  his  understanding  was 
contemptible  I  Now,  what,  we  would  ask  any  man  of 
common  candour  and  observation,  is  the  effect  likely 
to  be  produced  on  the  mind  of  any  ingenuous  and  able 
young  man  by  this  style  of  confutation?  Infallibly 
to  make  him  take  part\\'ith  the  reviled  and  insulted  lite- 
rati,—  to  throw  aside  the  right  reverend  confuter  witli 
contempt  and  disgust,  —  and  most  probably  to  conceive 
a  fatal  |>rcjudice  against  the  cause  of  religion  itself — thus 
unhappily  associated  with  coarse  aiid  ignoble  scurrility, 
lie  must  know  to  a  certainty,  in  the  first  place,  that  f/te 
amtempt  oi'  the  orthodox  champion  is  either  affected,  or 
proceeds  from  jnost  gross  ignorance  and  inca|)acity; — 
since  the  abilities  of  the  reviled  writers  is  proved,  not 
only  by  his  o^vn  feeling  and  ex[>crience,  but  by  the  suf- 
frage of  the  public  and  of  all  men  of  intelligence.  He 
must  think,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  imputations 
on  their  moral  worth  arc  false  and  calumnious,  both  from 
the  fact  of  their  long  friendship  with  the  purest  and 
most  exalted  characters  of  their  age,  and  fr<^^)m  the  ob- 
\ious  irrelevancy  of  this  topic  in  a  fair  refutation  of 
their  errors; — and  then,  applying  the  onllnary  maxims 
by  which  we  judge  of  a  disputant's  cause,  from  his  tem- 
jKjr  and  his  fairness,  he  disables  both  the  judgment  and 
the  candour  of  his  instructor,  and  conceives  a  strong 
prejudice  in  favour  of  the  cause  wliich  has  been  att^icked 
in  a  mnrmcr  so  unwarnmtable. 

\Vc  have  had  occasion,  oftener  than  once,  to  trace  an 
effect  like  this,  from  this  fierce  and  overbearing  aspect 
of  orthodoxy; — and  we  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  all 
our  readers,  whether  it  Ix?  not  the  verj'^  effect  which  it  is 
calculated  to  prorluce  on  all  youthful  minds  of  any  con- 
siderable strength  and  originality.  It  is  to  such  per- 
sons, however,  and  to  such  only,  that  the  refutation  of 
infidel  writers  ouglit  to  be  addressed.  There  is  no  need 
to  write  books  against  Hume  and  Voltaire  for  tlie  use  of 
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the  learned  and  orthodox  part  of  the  English  clergy. 
Such  works  are  necessarily  supposed  to  be  intended  for 
the  benefit  of  young  persons,  who  have  either  contracted 
some  partiality  for  those  seductive  writers,  or  are  others 
wise  in  danger  of  being  misled  by  them.  It  is  to  be 
presumed,  therefore,  that  they  know  and  admire  their 
real  excellences; — and  it  might  consequently  be  in- 
ferred, that  they  will  not  listen  with  peculiar  compla- 
cency to  a  refutation  of  their  errors,  which  sets  out 
with  a  torrent  of  illiberal  and  unjust  abuse  of  their 
talents  and  characters. 

We  are  convinced,  therefore,  that  the  bullying  and 
abusive  tone  of  the  Warburtonian  school,  even  in  its  con- 
tention with  infidels,  has  done  more  harm  to  the  cause 
of  religion,  and  alienated  more  youthful  and  aspiring 
minds  from  the  true  faith,  than  any  other  error  into 
which  zeal  has  ever  betrayed  orthodoxy.  It  may  afford 
a  sort  of  vindictive  delight  to  the  zealots  who  stand  in 
no  need  of  the  instruction  of  which  it  should  be  the  ve- 
hicle ;  but  it  will,  to  a  certainty,  revolt  and  disgust  all 
those  to  whom  that  instruction  was  necessary, — enlist 
all  the  generous  feelings  of  their  nature  on  the  side  of 
infidelity,  —  and  make  piety  and  reason  itself  appear 
like  prejudice  and  bigotry.  We  think  it  fortunate,  there- 
fore, upon  the  whole,  that  the  controversial  writings  of 
Warburton  have  already  passed  into  oblivion,  —  since, 
even  if  we  thought  ^more  highly  than  we  do  of  the  sub- 
stantial merit  of  his  arguments,  we  should  still  be  of 
opinion  that  they  were  likely  to  do  more  mischief  than 
the  greater  part  of  the  sophistries  which  it  was  their  pro- 
fessed object  to  counteract  and  discredit. 

These  desultory  observations  have  carried  us  so  com- 
pletely away  from  the  book,  by  the  title  of  which  they 
were  suggested,  that  we  have  forgotten  to  announce  to 
our  readers,  that  it  contains  a  series  of  familiar  letters, 
addressed  by  Warburton  to  Doctor  (afterwards  Bishop) 
Hurd,  from  the  year  1749,  when  their  acquaintance 
commenced,  down  to  1776,  when  the  increasing  infir- 
mities of  the  former  put  a  stop  to  the  correspondence. 
Some  little  use  was  made  of  these  letters  in  the  life  of 
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f'liis  friend,  which  Bishop  Hurd  published,  iiftur  a  very 
long  dehiy,  in  1794;  but  the  treasure  was  hoarded 
up,  in  the  main,  till  the  death  of  that  prelate;  soon 
after  which,  the  present  ^•ol^mc  was  prepared  for  publi- 
cation, in  obedience  to  the  following  intimation  prefixed 
to  the  original  collection,  and  now  printed  in  tne  front 
of  the  book: — 

**  These  letters  give  bo  true  a  picture  of  the  writer's  cliaracter,  and 
are,  bi>8i()e»,  so  worthy  of  Lini  in  all  respects,  (1  mean,  if  tho  roatlur 
can  forgive  the  playfulneaa  of  bis  wit  in  some  instances,  and  the  par- 
tiality of  Ills  frieudsliip  in  many  more,)  that,  in  hunuur  of  liis  me- 
Unory,  I  wouhl  have  theiu  publis^hcd  after  my  Heath,  and  the  profits 
Brisin<r  from  the  sale  of  them,  applied  to  the  benefit  of  the  Worcester 
Infirmary." 

The  tenor  of  this  note,  as  well  as  the  name  and  tho 
memory  of  Warbnrton,  excited  in  us  no  small  curiosity 
to  peruse  the  collection ;  and,  for  a  moment,  we  enter- 
tained a  hope  of  finding  this  intractable  and  usurping 
author  softened  down,  in  the  gentler  relations  of  private 
life,  to  something  of  a  more  aniialile  and  engaging  ibrin  ; 
and  when  we  found  his  right  reverend  correspondent 
speaking  of  the  playfulness  of  his  ^vit,  and  the  ])artiality 
of  liis  friendships,  we  almost  persuaded  ourselves,  that 
we  sliould  find,  in  these  letters,  not  only  many  traits  of 
domestic  tenderness  and  cordiality,  but  also  some  ex- 
pressions of  regret  for  the  asperities  with  which,  in  the 
heat  and  the  elatior]  of  controversy,  he  had  insulted  all 
who  were  opposed  to  him.  It  schemed  natural,  too,  to 
expect  that  along  with  the  confessions  of  an  author's 
vanity,  we  Hlioidd  meet  with  some  reflections  on  his  own 
good  fortune,  and  some  expressions  of  contentment  and 
gi'atitude  for  tlie  honours  and  dignities  which  had  been 
heaped  upon  him.  In  all  this,  however,  we  have  been 
l>ainfully  disappointed.  The  arrogance  and  irritability 
of  Wurburton  was  never  n^ore  conspicuous  than  in  these 
Letters, — nor  his  intolerance  of  opposition,  and  his 
preposterous  estimate  of  his  own  merit  and  importance. 
There  is  some  wit — good  and  bad — scattered  through 
them ;  and  diverse  fragments  of  criticism  :  But  the  staple 
of  the  corresjMjndence  is  his  o>m  praise,  and  that  of  his 
friend,  whom  he  magnifies  and  exalts,  indeed,  in  a 
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that  is  very  diverting.  To  him,  and  hia  other  d<*[>eii- 
dnnts  and  admirers,  and  their  patrons,  he  is  kind  and 
compHincntary  to  excess;  hut  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
he  regartls  wth  contempt  and  indifference.  The  age  it 
a  good  nge,  or  a  bad  ago,  according  as  it  applaud*  or 
neglects  the  Divine  Legation  and  the  Commentary  ou 
Horace.  Those  who  write  against  these  worka  arc 
knaves  and  drivellers,  —  and  will  meet  with  their  rv- 
ward  in  the  contem|it  of  another  generation,  and  the 
tortures  of  another  world! — Bishoprics  and  Chancellor- 
ships,  on  the  other  hand,  are  too  little  for  thone  who 
extol  or  defend  them;  —  and  Goveniinent  is  revilwl  for 
leaving  the  press  open  to  Bolinghroke,  and  tacitly  blameil 
for  not  setting  Mr.  Hume  on  the  pillory. 

The  natural  connexion  of  the  subject  with  the  general 
remarks  which  vre  have  already  premised,  leads  us  to 
begin  our  extracts  with  a  few  specinions  of  that  savage 
asperity  towards  Christians  and  Pliilosophers,  upon 
which  we  have  felt  ourselves  called  on  to  pass  so  de- 
cided a  sentence  of  reprobation.  In  a  letter,  dated  in 
1749,  we  have  the  following  passage  about  Mr.  Hume : — 

"  I  am  strongly  tempted,  too,  to  have  n  stroke  Ht  lltimc  in  parting. 
lie  is  the  author  of  »  little  book,  callcfl  P!itiusophi<:ul  Ht^uys ;  in  one 
part  of  whicli  he  urgues  ngainst  the  being  of  a  Gotl,  and  in  another 
(very  neeJlfsaly  you  will  say)  against  the  possibility  of  miracles.  He 
has  crowned  the  lihertij  of  the  press.  And  yot  he  !ina  a  considerable 
post  under  the.  government!  I  hnvc  a  great  mlml  to  do  justice  on 
his  arguments  a^ain.^t  miruelea,  which  I  think  might  be  done  iu  feir 
words.  But  does  he  deserve  notice?  la  he  known  amou<;st  you? 
l*ruy  answer  me  the«e  questions;  for  if  his  own  weiglit  keeps  him 
down,  I  should  fir.  sorry  to  vontribute  to  his  advancement  —  to  any 
place  hut  the  Piflori/J"—  p.  1 1. 

In  another  place,  he  is  pleased  to  say,  under  date  of 
1757,  Avhen  Mr.  Hume's  reputation  for  gooiluesa,  as  well 
as  genius,  was  fully  established: — 

**  There  is  an  epidemic  madness  amongst  us ;  tu-day  we  bum  with 
Ihe  feverish  heat  of  Superstition  ;  to-morrow  we  fltimd  fixed  und 
frozen  in  Atheism.  Expeet  to  Iiear  that  the  churches  an:  all  rrowde*! 
i»i*xt  Friday  ;  and  that  on  Saturday  they  buy  up  Hume's  new  E>.suiys; 
the  fir.-it  of  which  (and  pleafie  you)  is  The  jVcr/wrw/  JJistory  of' liflir/ionj 
for  which  I  will  trim  the  rogue's  jacket,  at  K^ast  sit  upon  his  skirts 
as  you  will  see  when  you  come  hither,  and  tind  his  margins  scribble*] 
orcr.     In  a  word,  the  E»ftay  is  to  establish  an  AtbeiRtic  natamli^mt 
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like  Bolingbrokc;  an<J  he  goes  upoa  one  of  B.'s  CRpital  urgumenU, 
[that  Idolatry  and  Pol^hcisin  were  before  tlie  worship  of  the  one  God. 
•  It  is  full  of  absurdities ;  and  li4^re  I  cojiie  in  with  him  ;  for  M*v  ehoto 

thcfiisefves  knaves :  but,  lu)  joii  well  observe,  to  do  their  businrsa,  is 

to  show  tUem  fools.     They  say  thi.i  man  liiis  several  moriil  qimlitieg. 

It  may  be  &o.  But  there  nre  vices  of  the  mind  as  well  tw  body  ;  and 
^  a  H'ickeder  Heart,  and  tnore  determintfl  Co  do  public  Mischief,  1  think 
fj never  knew" — p.  175. 

It  is  natural  aud  very  odifying,  after  all  tins,  to  find 
him  expressing  the  most  unmeasured  contempt,  even  for 
the  historical  works  of  tius  author,  and  gi-avely  telling 
his  Leloved  frleiul,  who  was  hammering  out  a  puny  dia- 
logue on  the  English  constitution,   '*  As  to  Hume's  His- 

liory,  you  need  not  fear  being  forestalled  by  a  thousand 
mch  writers.  But  the  fear  was  natural,  as  I  have  often 
felt,  aud  as  often  experienced  to  be  absurd !"    We  really 

_  rcrc  not  aware,  eitner  that  this  History  was  generally 
looked  upon  as  an  irreligious  publication ;  or  that  there 
was  reason  to  suspect  that  l>r.  Robertson  had  no  warm 
aide  to  religion,  more  than  his  friend.  Both  these  things, 
however,  may  be  learned  from  the  following  short  para- 
gmph. 

"  Hume  Ims  outdone  himself  iu  this  new  lilstory,  in  showing  hia 

I  contempt  of  religion.  This  is  ouc  of  those  proof  charges  which  Ar- 
ILuthnot  speaks  of  in  Ins  treatise  of  poUiical  It/ing,  to  try  how  much 
the  public  will  bear.  If  this  history  he  well  received,  I  shall  conclude 
ihai  there  is  even  an  end  of  all  pretence  to  religion.  But  I  should 
think  it  will  not:  because  I  fancy  the  good  reception  of  Hobertson's 
proceeded  from  the  decency  ol'it."— p.  207. 

The  following  is  the  liberal  commentary  which  this 
Christian  divine  makes  upon  Mr.  Hume's  treatment  of 
Rousseau. 

'*  It  is  ft  trutU  easily  discoverable  from  his  writings,  that  Hume  cuukl 
have  but  one  motive  in  bringing  him  over  (for  he  was  under  the  pi-o- 
tection  of  Lord  Mareshul )  and  that  trr/*,  vherishinif  a  man  who$r  writingx 
tcere  as  mischievous  to  society  as  his  own.  The  merits  of  the  two  phi- 
loso|ilier8  arc  soon  ailjusted.     There  is  an  immense  distance  between 

■  their  natural  genius:  none  at  all  in  their  excessive  vanity;  and  much 
Again  in  their  good  faith.  Rousseau's  warmth  has  made  him  act  the 
madman  iu  his  philosophical  inquiries  »o  that  lie  of^  snw  not  the 
mischief  which  he  did  :  Hume's  coUlness  made  him  not  only  sec  hut 

■  rejoice  in  his.  But  it  h  neither  parts  nor  logic  that  hn(t  ntaile  either 
■of  them  philosophers,  but  Infidelity  only.  For  whicli,  to  be  sure,  they 
both  ctpially  deserve  a  pension,"  —  pp.  ^6, 287. 
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After  all  this,  it  can  surprise  us  very  little  to  hear 
hiin  call  Voltaire  a  sconndrd asxii  a  liar ;  and,  in  the  bit- 
terness of  fiis  heart,  qualify  Smollett  by  the  name  of  "^^  » 
vaffiibond  Scot^  who  wrote  nonsense," — because  people 
had  bouglit  10,000  copies  of  his  Histoiy?  wliile  the 
Di\i[ie  Legation  begun  to  lie  heavy  on  the  shelves  of 
his  bookseller.  It  may  be  worth  while,  however,  to  scv. 
how  this  orthodox  ])relate  speaks  of  the  church  and  of 
churchmen.  The  following  short  passage  will  give  the 
reader  some  light  upon  the  subject ;  and  also  serve  to 
exemplify  the  bombastic  adulation  which  the  reverend 
correspondents  interchanged  with  each  other,  and  the 
coarse  but  robust  wit  by  which  Warburton  was  certainly 
distinguished. 

"  You  were  mnJe  for  higher  thinps:  and  my  in^atcat  jjlea5ure  is,  tlint 
you  give  me  a  bint  you  are  impatictit  to  pursue  them.  What  will  not 
such  a  enpacity  and  such  a  [Km  do,  either  to  shame  or  to  improve  a 
miserable  age  I  The  church,  like  the  Ark  of  Noah,  13  worth  saving; 
not  for  the  sake  of  the  unclean  /teases  and  vermin  that  ftlmost  fitted  it 
and  probably  mudc  mo&t  noi.sc  and  clamour  in  it,  but  for  the  little 
conior  of  ratiomilit)',  that  was  as  much  distres^d  by  the  stink  within, 
as  by  the  tenipesi  witlidiit." —  pp.  83,  84. 

In  another  place,  he  says,  "  I  am  serious  upon  it.  I 
am  afraid  that  both  yo\i  and  1  s!iall  outlive  common 
sense,  as  well  as  learning,  in  our  reverend  brotherhood  ;" 
and  afterwards  complains,  that  he  has  labourefl  all  his 
life  to  support,  the  cause  of  the  clergy,  and  been  repaid 
■with  nothing  but  ingratitude.  In  the  close  of  another 
letter  on  the  same  subject,  he  says,  with  a  presumption, 
which  the  event  has  ali*eady  made  half  ridiculous,  and 
iiulf  melancholy,  "  Are  not  you  and  I  finely  employed  ? 
—  but,  Stv^imiiJi  arhoreSy  alteri  qu(v  secuh  prostmt.'* 

lint  these  are  onlygeneral  expressions,  arisuig, perhaps, 
from  spleen  or  casual  irritation.  Let  us  inquire  how 
he  sjx'aks  of  individuals.  It  would  be  enough,  perhaps, 
to  say,  that  except  a  Dr.  Balguy,  wc  do  not  remember 
of  his  saying  any  thing  respectful  of  a  single  clergyman 
I  throughout  the  whole  volume.  The  following  is  a  pretty 
good  sjiecimcn  of  the  treatment  which  was  reserved  fijr 
such  of  them  as  dared  to  express  their  dissent  from  his 
paradoxes  and  fancies. 
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"  What  could   make  that  important  blockhead  (you  know  whom) 

?reiir:h  againRt  me  at  St.  rlarnna'rt?     He  never  met  me  at  Court,  or  at 
'owis  or  NeweaslIe-HoHse.  And  what  was  it  to  him,  whether  the  Jewfi 
had  a  future  life  'i  It  mitjht  be-  well  for  such  as  hint,  if  the  Christians 
And  none  neither!     Nor,  J  dare  sat/f  does  he  much  (rouble  himself 
,  about  the  vmtter,  while  he  stands  foremost  araoujrf*t  you,  in  the  new 
'  /-.and  of  Promise  ;    wliich,   however,   to  the  mortltioation   of  these 
modem  Jews,  is  a  little  distant  from  that  of  petfortnance." — p.  65. 

I  Now,  tills  is  not  said  in  jest,  but  in  fierce  anger  and 
resent inent;  and  really  affords  as  wonderful  u  [>ictui*e  of 
the  teinpor  and  liberality  ol'  a  Cliristian  divine,  as  some 
of  the  disputes  among  the  grammarians  do  of  the  irrita- 

'bility  of  a  mere  man  of  letters.  The  contempt,  indeed, 
with  which  he  speaks  of   his  answerers,   who  were  in 

I  general  learned  divines,  is  equally  keen  and  cutting  with 
that  which  he  evinces  towards  Hume  and  Bolingbroke. 
He  himself  knew  ten  thousand  faidts  in  his  work;  but 
tha/  huve  never  found  one  of  tliem.  Nobody  has  ever 
answereil  him  yet,  but  at  their  o>\'n  expense ;  and  some 
poor  man  whom  he  mentions  "  nuist  sitare  in  the  silent 
contempt  with  which  I  treat  my  answerers."  This  is 
his  ordinary  style  in  those  pla/jftd  and  affectionate  letters. 
Of  known  and  celebrated  individuals,  he  talks  in  tlie 
same  tone  of  disgusting  arrogance  and  animosity^  Dr. 
Lowtb,  the  learned  and  venerable  Bishop  of  London, 
had  occasion  to  com])lain  of  some  misrepresentations  in 
Warburton's  writingi*,  relating  to  the  memory  of  his 
father ;  and,  after  some  amicable  correspondence,  stated 
the  matter  to  the  public  in  a  short  and  temperate  pam- 
phlet. Here  is  the  marmer  in  which  he  is  treated  for  it 
in  this  Episcopal  correspondence. 

"  All  you  say  about  Lowth'a  pamphlet  breathes  the  purest  spirit  of 
friemUhip.  Ui»  in'/ and  his  reasoning^  God  knows^  and  I  alM>  {&s  a 
certain  critic  said  once  in  a  matter  of  the  like  great  importance),  are 
much  below  the  qualities  that  deserve  those  names.  But  the  strangest 
thing  of  all,  is  this  mans  boldnest  ia  publishing  my  letters  without 
my  leave  or  knowledge.  1  remember  several  long  letters  passed 
U'lween  us.  And  I  remember  you  saw  the  letters.  Uut  I  have  so 
lotrtlly  forgot  the  contents,  that  I  uiu  at  a  lo.*s  for  the  meaning  of  these 
words. 

'*  In  a  word,  you  are  right.  —  If  he  expected  an  answer,  he  will  cer- 
tainly 6nd  himself  disappointed  :  though  1  believe  1  could  make  m 
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good  aport  w  ith  this  Deiul  of  a  ricr^  for  ike  puhiic  Hivermom,  t»  ever 
was  made  with  hini,  in  the  old  Afomliiies.^ —  pp.  273,  274- 

Aniong  the  many  able  men  who  thought  themselva 
called  upon  to  expose  Iiis  errors  and  tantasiefi,  two  of  the 
most  (listini^uislM.'d  wen*  Jortin  nnd  Leland.  Dr.  Jortin 
had  objected  to  \Varbnrton\s  theory  of  the  Sixth  -^Endd; 
and  Dr.  Leland  to  bis  notion  of  the  Eloquence  of  the 
Evangelists;  and  both  with  great  respect  and  motieration. 
Warburtoii  would  not,  or  could  not  answer;— but  hk 
faithful  esquire  was  at  hand ;  and  two  anonymous  pam- 
phlets, from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Richard  Hurd,  vrere  sent 
forth,  to  extol  Warburton,  and  his  jmradoxes,  bt-yond 
the  level  of  a  mortal;  to  accuse  Jortin  of  envy,  and  to 
convict  Leland  of  ignorance  and  error.  Leland  answered 
for  himself;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  all  the  world,  com- 
pletely demolished  his  antagonist.  Jortin  contented 
himself  with  laugliing  at  the  weak  and  elaborate  irony 
of  the  Bishop's  anonymous  champion,  and  with  wonder- 
ing at  his  talent  for  perversion,  Hurd  never  owned 
either  of  these  malignant  pamphlets ; — and  in  the  life  of 
his  friend,  no  notice  whatever  was  taken  of  this  inglo- 
rious controversy.  What  would  have  t)een  better  for- 
gotten, however,  for  their  joint  reputation,  is  injudici- 
ously brought  back  to  notice  in  the  volume  now  before 
us; — and  Warburton  is  proved  by  his  letters  to  have 
entered  fully  into  all  the  paltry  keenness  of  his  corre- 
spondent, and  to  have  indulged  a  feeling  of  the  most 
rancorous  hostility  towards  both  these  excellent  and 
accomplished  men.  In  one  of  h\s^  letters  he  says,  *'  I 
will  not  tell  you  how  mucli  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  this 
correction  of  Leland.  1  have  desired  Colonel  Harvey  to 
get  it  reprinted  in  Dublin,  which  I  think  but  a  proper 
return  for  Leland's  favour  in  London."  We  hear  no- 
thing more,  however,  on  this  subject,  after  tlie  publica- 
tion of  Dr.  Leland's  reply. 

With  regard  to  Jortin,  again,  he  says,  "  Next  to  the 
pleasui'o  of  seeing  myself  so  finely  praised,  is  the  satis- 
faction I  take  in  seeing  Jortin  mortified.  I  know  to 
wliiit  degree  it  will  do  it;  and  he  tlcserves  to  be  raor- 
titied.     One  thing  1  in   good  earnest  I'esented  for  iti 
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baacness,"  &c.  In  another  place,  he  talks  of  his  "  mean, 
low,  and  ungruteful  conduct;"  and  adds,  "  Jortin  is  as 
vain  as  he  is  dirty,  to  imagine  that  I  inn  ohligud  to  him," 
&c.  And,  after  a  good  deal  more  about  his  "mean,  low 
envy,"  *'  the  rancour  of  his  heart,"  his  '*  self-importance," 
and  other  good  qualities,  he  speaks  in  this  way  of  his 
death, — 

"  I  see  by  the  papers  that  Jortin  is  dead.  His  overrating  bis  abi- 
lities, and  the  public's  iinderratingtlifm,  iuadeirM///of>my  « /r;/i/«frffO^, 
as  the  ancients  expressed  it,  his  tfirn  heart.  If  liin  death  distresses 
his  own  family,  I  shall  be  heartily  sorry  for  this  accident  of  mortality^ 
If  not,  there  is  no  toss  —  even  to  htmseij' !"" —  p.  340. 

That  the  reader  may  judge  how  far  controversial 
rancour  has  here  distorted  the  features  of  an  adversary', 
we  add  {>art  of  an  admirable  chai-acter  of  Dr.  Jortin, 
drawn  by  one  who  had  orood  occasion  to  know  him,  as  it 
appeared  in  a  Avork  in  which  keenness,  candour,  and 
erudition  are  very  singularly  blended.  "  He  had  a  heart 
which  never  diHgraced  tlie  powers  of  his  understanding. 
With  a  lively  imnginaf  ion  aitd  an  elegant  taste,  he  united 
the  artless  and  auiiable  negligence  of  a  schoolboy.  AYit 
"without  ill-nature,  and  sense  without  eftbrt.,  he  could,  at 
will,  scatter  on  every  subject;  and,  in  every  book,  the 
writer  presents  us  with  a  near  and  distinct  view  of  the 
man.  He  hml  too  much  discernment  to  confound  dif- 
ference of  opinion  with  malignity  or  dulness  ;  and  too 
much  candour  to  insult  whei'c  he  could  not  persuade.  He 
carried  with  him  into  every  subject  which  he  explored, 
a  solid  greatness  of  soul,  which  could  spare  an  inferior, 
though  in  the  often.sive  form  of  an  adversary-,  and  endure 
an  equal,  with  or  without  the  sacred  name  of  a  friend."* 

Dr.  Middleton,  too,  had  happened  to  differ  from  some 
of  Warburton's  opinions  on  the  origin  of  Popish  cere- 
monies ;  and  accordingly  he  is  \fivy  charitably  repre- 
sented as  hanng  renounced  his  reUgion  in  a  pet,  on 
account  of  the  discourtesy  of  his  brethren  in  the  church. 
Tt  is  on  an  occjision  no  less  serious  and  touching,  than 
the  immediate  prospect  of  this  learned  man's  deatn,  who 
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had  once   been  his   friend,  that  he  gives  vent  to  this 
liberal  imputation. 

"  Hftd  h(;  had,  /  wUI  not  sat/  pichfy  but  greatnes*  uf  mind  enough 
not  to  BufflT  the  prctt^nded  injuries  of  some  churchmen  to  prrjmiux 
him  against  r^^V/iVm,  Ishuuhl  love  him  living,  ami  honour  bis  mojuory 
when  de«d.  Hut,  jjtiud  OodI  that  man,  for  the  discourtesies  done  him 
by  his  miserable  felluw-ercatures.  should  be  content  to  tiit?est  himarlf 
of  the  true  viaticum,  tlie  comfort,  the  solace,  the  u&yluui,  fltc-  he  U 
perfectly  astonisbinf*.  I  believe  no  one  (all  thingjs  conMidereili  ha.-* 
eufTered  more  from  the  low  and  vile  pftdsions  of  the  high  and  low 
amongst  our  brethren  than  myself.  Yet,  God  forbid,  fcc" — pp.  40, 4J. 

When  divines  of  the  Church  of  Enfjland  are  spoken  of 
in  this  niunner,  it  niny  be  supposed  tliat  Dissenters  and 
Laymen  do  not  meet  with  any  better  treatment.  Priest- 
ley, accordingly,  is  cnlled  "a  wretched  fellow;"  and 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who,  in  spite  of  considerable  tempt- 
ations to  the  contrary,  had  spoken  with  great  respect 
of  him,  both  in  Itis  preface  to  Shakspcan-  and  in  hi& 
notes,  is  thtis  rcwurded  bv  the  meek  and  modest  eccle- 
siastic  for  liis  forbearance. 

"  The  remarks  he  makes  in  every  page  on  my  rommentarie*,  are 
/ttli  of  ifisolenre  and  malignant  refttctions^  whieh,  hod  they  not  in 
ihem  aH  much  foUg  as  taatig?tity,  I  should  have  had  reason  to  be 
oflended  with.  As  it  is,  I  tliink  in^-^elf  i>bliged  to  him  in  thua  getting 
before  the  public  so  many  of  my  notes  with  Am  renmrks  upon  them; 
for,  (hough  I  have  no  great  opinion  of  that  trifling  part  of  the  public, 
which  pretends  to  judge  of  this  puil  of  literuturc,  in  which  boys  and 
girls  decide,  yet  I  think  nobodg  cart  be  mistaken  in  this  comparison; 
though  I  think  their  thoughts  have  never  yet  extended  thus  far  i&  to 
reflect,  that  to  di.icovcr  the  corruption  in  an  author's  text,  and  by  a 
hnppy  sagacity  to  restore  it  to  sense,  is  no  easy  task  :  But  when  the 
discovery  is  made,  then  to  cavil  at  (lie  conjecture,  to  propose  an  equiva- 
lent, and  defend  nonsense^  by  producing,  out  of  the  thick  dtirkncs^s  it 
occasions,  a  weak  and  faint  glimmering  of  senge  (which  has  been  the 
buiiiineds  of  this  Editor  throughout)  i^  the  eajtiest,  n9  well  aa  duflett  of 
all  literary  efforts."  —  jtp.  272,  273. 

It  is  irksome  transcribing  more  of  these  insolent  and 
vindictive  i>crsonahtic3  ;  and  we  believe  we  have  already 
extracted  enough,  to  satisfy  our  readers  us  to  tlie  pro- 
bable effect  of  this  publication,  in  giving  the  world  a 
just  impression  of  the  amiable,  playiul,  and  affectionate 
character  of  this  learned  prolate.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary, for  this  purpose,  to  refer  to  any  of  his  pathetic 
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lamentations  over  his  own  age,  as  a  "  barbarous  age,"  an 
[**  impious  age,'-  and  **  a  dark  age,"  —  to  quote  his  mur- 
murs at  the  ingratitude  with  which  his  own  laboui*a  had 
been  rewarded ;  or,  indeed,  to  do  more  than  ti-ansjcribe 
his  sage  and  magnanimous  resohition,  in  the  year  1768, 
**  to  Wgin  to  live/t>y  himself — having  already  lived  for 
others  longer  than  they  had  deserved  of  him."  This 
worthy  and  philanthropic  person  had  by  this  time 
preached  and  written  himself  into  a  bisliopric  and  a  fine 
estate ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  indulged  himsilf  in  every 
sort  of  violence  and  scurrility  against  those  from  wliose 
opinions  he  dissented.  In  these  circumstances,  we  really 
are  not  aware  either  how  he  could  have  lived  more  for 
himself,  or  less  for  others,  thnn  he  liad  been  all  along 
doing.  iJut  we  leave  now  the  painful  task  of  comment- 
ing upon  this  book,  its  a  memorial  of  his  character;  and 
gladly  turn  to  those  parts  oi*  it,  from  which  our  readers 
mav  derive  more  unmingled  amusement. 

The  wit  which  it  contains  is  generally  strong  and 

coarse,  with  a  certain  nnxtui*e  of  pmfanity  which  does 

not  always  seem  to  consort  well  witli  the  episcopal  cha- 

fTacter.     There  are  some  allusions  to  the  Lady  of  Baby- 

'lon,  which  we  dare  not  quote  in  our  Presbyterian  pages. 

^The  reader,  however,  may  take  the  following:  — 

"Poor  Job  !  It  was  Iiis  eternal  fate  to  be  persecuted  by  bis  friends. 
His  tlireo  comforcer.s  passed  sentence  nf  otMuleinnatioii  upon  liim  ;  and 
he  has  been  cxtruting  in  ejfiffie  ever  since,  lie  vrm  first  bound  to 
the  stake  b)*  a  kmiicalenii  of  Greuk  Fathers;  then  tortured  by  Pineda  ; 

,  then  etran;;k:d  by  Caryl  ;  and  afterwords  eut  njt  by  Westley,  und 
anfttomised  by  Garnet.  Pniy  don't  reckon  me  amongst  bis  hnn^tnen. 
I  only  iicteil  tiic  lender  [tart  of  bis  wife,  and  waa  for  making  short 
work  with  liini  !  Itut  he  was  onbtiiied,  I  think,  by  a  fate  like  that  of 
Pronictlicu.s  lo  lie  siill  upon  bis  dunghill,  and  have  his  brains  sucke<) 
out  by  owls.     One  Hodges,  a  head  of  Oxford,  now  threatens  us  vriiU 

.  A  new  Auto  de  FeJ^ —  p.  22. 

We  have  already  quoted  one  assimilation  of  the  Church 
I  to  the  Ark  of  Noah.     Tliis  idea  is  pursued  in  the  fol- 
lowing pjussage,  which  is  perfectly  cuaraetenstic  of  the 
force,  the  vulgarity,  and  the  mannerism  of  \V'arbui*ton*8 
writing :  — 

"  You  mention  No«h*s  Ark.     I  have  really  forgot  what  1  said  of  it. 

K    K     3 
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Bat  I  snppnae  I  compand  the  CImrcb  to  [t^  as  aaai^  m  pare  firine 
has  (ione  betore  me.  —  The  rabbin»  make  die  guuic  Go^  or  3i^og 
eontemporarr  with  Xoah.  ami  convinced  hv  his  preacfamg;  so  ihat  he 
was  4iapn«ed  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  ark.  Box  here  Is^-tfae  <EstmB ; 
it  hy  aa  meana  mited  hia  dimpmriontf.  TheicfiKc^  as  he  camki  mat 
eater  in.  he  cMitented  himaetf  to  ride  vtftai  k  aatride.  And  thnwgh 
joa  mast  sappoee  that,  in  that  :$tarmy  weatfa»;  he  was  more  than 
half-boots  ova-,  he  kept  his  seat  and  (fianoanted  aa^j;  vfai^  the  aifc 
huided  on  3Coont  Ararat.  imag<R  bow  uy  yoarae:^  th»  SQnstrioiis 
Cavalier  monnted  oa  his  kacAit^  :  and  ^^ec  if  it  docs  not  faring  bdoie 
yoa  the  Chorch^  bestrid  by  dome  buopish.  minisca-  of  stater  who  tons 
azid  winda  it  at  his  pleasure.  The  oolj  di&raice  is,  that  Gog  be- 
lieved the  preacher  of  righteonsnesa  and  reOgMjn." —  ppw  87, 8S- 

The  following  is  in  a  broader  aknd  more  ambitioaa 
atyle, — yet  still  peculiar  and  forcible.  After  rec<Ha- 
mending  a  tour  round  St.  Jameses  Pari^  as  far  more 
iostructive  than  the  grand  tour^  he  proceeds^  — 

**  This  is  enoogh  for  anj  one  who  only  wants  to  stu^  men  for  his 
■ae.  Bat  if  oar  aspiring  friend  would  go  higb^,  and  study  hanaa 
natare,  in  and  for  itself  he  most  take  a  ranch  larger  toar  than  that 
of  Earope.  He  mast  first  go  and  catch  her  ondreseed,  nay,  qaite 
Baked,  in  North  America,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He  may 
then  examine  how  she  appears  cramped,  cootracted,  and  battoned  ekme 
ap  in  the  strait  tonic  of  law  and  custom,  as  in  China  and  Japan  ;  or 
spread  out,  and  enlarged  above  her  common  size,  in  the  long  and 
flowing  robe  of  enthusiasm  amongst  the  Arabs  and  Saracens ;  or, 
lastly,  a.^  she  flatters  in  the  old  rags  of  worn-out  policy  and  civil  go- 
vernment, and  almost  ready  to  run  back  naked  to  the  deserts,  as  on 
the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Africa.  These,  tell  him,  are  the  grand  scenes 
for  the  true  philosopher,  for  the  citizen  of  the  world,  to  contemplate. 
The  Ttntr  nf  Europe  is  like  the  entertainment  that  Plutarch  speaks 
of,  which  Pompey's  host  of  Epims  gave  him.  There  were  many  dishes, 
and  they  had  a  seeming  variety  ;  but  when  he  came  to  examine  them 
narrowly,  he  found  them  all  made  out  of  one  hc^,  and  indeed  nothing 
but  porh  differently  disguised. 

"  Indeed  I  perfectly  agree  with  you,  that  a  scholar  by  profession, 
who  knows  how  to  employ  his  time  in  his  study,  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind,  would  Ije  more  than  fantastical,  he  would  be  mad,  to  go 
rambling  round  Europe,  though  his  fortune  would  permit  him.  For 
to  travel  with  profit,  must  be  when  his  faculties  are  at  the  height,  his 
studies  matured,  and  all  his  reading  fresh  ia  his  head.  But  to  waste 
a  considerable  space  of  time,  at  such  a  period  of  life,  is  worse  than 
suicide.  Yet,  for  all  this,  the  knowledge  of  human  nature  (the  only 
knowledge,  in  the  largest  sense  of  it,  worth  a  wise  man's  concern 
or  care)  can  never  be  well  acquired  without  seeing  it  under  all  its 
disguises  and  distortions,  arising  from  absurd  governments  and  mon- 
strous religions,  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Therefore,  I  think  a 
collection  of  the  best  voyages  no  despicable  part  of  a  philosopher's 
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Ubrary.  Perhaps  there  will  be  found  more  dross  in  this  sort  of  lit<*r- 
ature,  even  when  selected  most  rnrefuUy,  than  in  any  other.  But  no 
matter  for  that ;  such  a  collection  will  contain  a  great  and  solid  trea- 
nrc'*— pp.  Ill,  112. 

These,  we  think,  are  favourahle  siK'cimens  of  wit,  and 
"of  power  of  writing.  The  bad  jokes,  however,  rather 
preponderate.  Tliere  is  one  brought  in,  with  much 
formality,  about  his  suspicions  of  the  dunces  having 
stolen  the  lead  off  the  roof  of  his  coachhouse ;  and  two 
or  three  absurd  little  anecdotes,  which  seem  to  have  no 
pretensions  to  i»leasaiiti'y — but  that  they  are  narratives, 
and  have  no  serious  meaning. 

To  pass  from  wit,  however,  to  more  serious  matters, 
we  find,  in  this  volume,  some  very  striking  proofs  of  the 
extent  and  diligence  of  this  author's  miscellaneous  read- 
ing, particularly  in  the  lists  and  characters  of  the  authors 
to  wliom  he  refers  Iiis  friends  as  authorities  for  a  history 
of  the  English  constitution.  In  this  part  of  his  dialogues, 
indeed,  it  appears  that  Hurd  has  derived  the  whole  of 
his  learning,  and  most  of  his  opinions,  from  Warburton. 
The  following  remarks  on  the  continuation  of  Clarendon's 
History  are  good  and  liberal:  — 

**  Botiidi'^  timt  hiisinei>A,  and  ago,  and  misfortunes  had  pcrlmp);  HUiik 
his  spirit,  the  Continuation  iw  not  30  properly  tho  history  of  t!ie  first 
six  years  of  Charles  the  S<>coud,  :ia  an  anxious  apology  for  the  share 
himself  had  in  the  administration.  Thre  has  hurt  the  composition  in 
several  respect!*.  Amongst  others,  he  could  not,  wiih  decency,  allow 
his  pen  that  scope  in  his  delineation  of  the  chief  characters  of  the 
court  who  were  all  hi^  per-wHiai  enemies  ft8  he  had  done  in  that  of  the 
enemies  to  the  King  «nd  monarchy  in  the  grand  rehelUon.  The  en- 
deavour to  keep  up  a  nhow  of  candour,  and  especially  to  prevent  the 
appearance  of  a  rancorous  resentment,  has  deadened  Ihb  colouring  very 
much,  besides  thnt  it  nmde  him  Fpariiig  in  the  use  of  it ;  else,  bt4 
inimitable  pencil  had  nftcmpted,  at  Icaj^t,  to  do  justice  to  Rennet,  to 
Berkley,  to  Coventry,  to  the  nifihtly  cuhal  of  facetious  nu-inor}-,  to  the 
Lady*  and,  it"  his  excessive  loyalty  hud  not  intervened,  to  his  infumoua 
xnaster  hiniHclf.  With  all  thin,  I  am  apt  tu  think  there  may  still  be 
something  in  what  I  s^aid  of  the  naturcoj*  the  subject.  Kxquti^ite  virtue 
and  cnorniou-s  vice  atfonl  a  liue  field  for  the  historian's  senius.  And 
hence  Livy  and  Tacitntj  are,  iu  their  way,  pcrhap^  wjually  enter- 
taining. But  the  little  intngues  of  a  selfish  court,  ahout  r.arr^iug,  or 
defeatin'j  thi«  or  that  measurr^  ahiiiit  tlisplacinfj  this  ami  brttiginy  in 
that  minister,  which  intcrcj-t  nobody  very  much  but  tlie  parties  con- 
cerned, can  hardly  be  inude  very  striking  by  any  ability  of  the  relator. 
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WAllBUKTON — HIS   VTEWS   OF  TILLOTSOIf, 

If  Ciirdinnl  dc  Rctz  liafl  j.ucceeded,  his  scene  waabuder«  and  of  AikolIier| 

ualure  from  that  of  Lord  Clarendon.** — p.  217. 

His  account  of  Tillotson  sucius  also  to  be  fair  and, 

judicious. 

"  As  to  tliL*  Archbishop,  he  was  ci-rtttiuly  a  virtuous*  pious,  hummnt 
and  ruuilerate  miin ;  whieli  hist  quality  wiis  a  kind  of  rarity  in  tl 
timofl,     I  think  the  sorinons  publiaheti  in  hiia  lifetime  arc  fine  mor 
diflcourses.      They  bear,    indeed,   tlie  character  of  their  author. 
BinipU',  elegant,  candid,  clear,  and  rational.     >'o  orator,  in  tlu-  Gr 
and  Roniiui  sense  t)f  the  word,  liiic  Taylor;  nor  a  discourscr^  in  i 
BciitH',  like  Barrow  ;  —  free  from  tlu-ir  iiTeguIariiiea,  but  not  able' 
reach  their  height-*-,  on  which  account  1  prefer  them  infinitely  i 
him.     You  ca.nnot  sluep  with  Taylor;  you  CAunot  forbear  thinkiii 
with  Barruw  ;  hut  you  may  be  much  at  your  cae-c  in  the  mid^it  of  . 
long  lecture  from  Tillutwin,  clrjir,  and  rational,  and  equable  as 
ia.     Perluips  ihf  hisl  fpmlity  mny  account  for  it."— pp.  93,94. 

The  following  obstjrvations  on  the  conduct  of  th< 
comic  dntmiL  were  thrown  out  for  ^Ir.  Hurd'a  use,  while 
composing  his  trcutisc.  We  think  they  deserve  to  he 
quoted,  for  their  cleaniesg  and  justness: — 

"  As  those  intricate  Spanish  plota  have  been  iu  use»  and  liaTe  taken^i 
bulb  willi  U8  and  .some  French  writerjt  fur  the  dtngc,  and  liave  mudi^H 
hindered  tho  main  end  of  Ci>medy,  would  it  not  be  wttrlh  while  t«^H 
give  them  a  word,  as  it  would  tend  io  the  further  illustration  of  your 
subject  ?  Ou  which  you  might  observe,  that  when  these  unnatu 
plots  an*  lifted,  the  mind  h  not  ouly  entirely  drawn  off  from  the  cli 
meters  by  those  surprising  turns  and  revolutions,  but  characters  havi 
no  opportunity  even  of  being  called  out  and  displaying  themselves 
lor  the  actors  of  all  characters  Mucceed  and  are  embarrasseti  alike^ 
when  the  inrtiruments  for  carryin«:  on  designs  are  only  perpUwed 
apartments^  dark  entries,  disguised  habits^  and  ladde.rs  of  ropes.  Tlie 
comic  plot  is,  and  must  indeed  be,  carried  on  by  deceit.  The  Spanish 
scene  doea  it  by  deceiving  the  man  tkrougli  his  senses  ; — Terence  hdi 
Moliere,  by  deceiving  him  throutjh  His  passions  a »d  affections. 
this  is  the  right  way ;  for  the  character  is  not  called  out  under  I 
Aral  specie*  of  deceit, — under  the  second  the  character  doe*  a//." 
p,  57. 

There  arc  u  few  of  Bishop  Hurd*s  owni  letters  in  thi 
collection ;  and  as  we  suj)po.se  they  were  selected  with  a 
view  to  do  honour  to  his  memory,  we  think  it  otir  duty 
to  lay  one  of  them  at  least  bei'ore  our  readers.  War- 
burton  had  slipped  in  hi.s  garden  and  hurt  his  ai-ra, 
whereupon  thus  inditeth  the  obsequious  Dr.  Hurd  : —  ^M 

•*  I  thank  God  that  I  ran  now,  with  some  af^fiuninee,  congratulatt*^* 
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tivith  myself  on  the  profljKct  of  your  Lordaliip's  safe  and  speedy  reco- 

t  very  from  your  sad  disaster. 

"  Mrs.  AVariiurton's  lost  letter  was  a  cordial  to  me ;  and,  as  the 
ceasing  uf  intensti  pain,  so  tliis  abatement  of  the  fears  I  )tave  boen 
tormented  with  for  three  or  four  days  pastt  gives  a  certain  alacrity  to 
my  spirits,  of  which  your  Lor<UInp  may  ki>k  to  feel  the  effects,  in  a 
lung  letter  ! 

And  now,  supposing,  as  I  trust  I  niny  do,  thai  your  Lordsliip  will 

^l>e  in  no  great  |>:iin  wbr^n  ymi  receive  (hi.-*  letter,  I  ant  tempted  to 
1,  as  friends  usually  do  when  such  aci-idenis  A<;/(//,  with  my  reprc- 
StOTsions  rather  than  condolence.  I  have  often  wondered  wliy  your 
Lonlshtp  should  not  use  a  vane  in  your  walks !  which  might  hn-ply 
have  prevented  tliis  misfortune!  cspectaUy  considering  that  Iloaveit,  , 
I  stippi>S4%  the  better  to  keep  its  sons  in  some  sort  of  equality,  has 
thought  fit  to  make  your  outward  sight  by  many  degrees  Less  perfect 
tlion  your  inwani.  Kven  1,  a  young  and  stout  sou  of  the  church, 
randy  trust  my  firm  steps  into  my  garden,  without  some  support  of 
this  kind!  IIow  improvident,  then,  was  it  in  a  father  of  the  church 
to  commit  his  uuateudfa!!t  footing  to  this  hazard  !'*  8cc.  —  p.  231. 

There  are  many  pages  written  with  the  same  vigour 
of  sentiment  tmd  expression,  and  in  the  same  tone  of 
manly  independence. 

\Vc  have  little  more  to  say  of  this  curious  volume. 
Like  all  Warburton's  ■writings,  it  bears  marks  of  a  power- 
ful understanding  and  an  active  fancy.  As  a  memorial 
of  his  personal  character,  it  must  be  allowed  to  be  at 
least  faithful  and  impartial ;  for  it  makes  us  acquainted 
with  his  fiiults  at  least,  as  distinctly  as  with  his  excel- 
lences J  and  gives,  indeed,  the  most  conspicuous  place  to 
the  former.  It  has  few  of  the  charms,  however,  of  a 
collection  of  letters; — no  anecdotes — no  traits  of  sim- 
plicity or  artless  aiFection  ;  —  nothing  of  the  softness, 
grace,  or  negligence  of  Cowj>er*3  correspondence  —  and 
Ettle  of  the  lightness  or  the  elegant  prattlemcnt  of  Pope's 
or  Lady  Mary  Wordey's.  The  writers  always  appear 
busy,  and  even  laborious  persons, — and  persons  who 
hate  many  people,  and  despise  many  niore. — But  they 
neither  ap[>ear  very  happ}*,  nor  very  amiable;  and,  at 
the  end  of  the  book,  have  excited  no  other  interest  in 
the  reader,  tlian  as  the  authors  of  their  respective  pub- 
lications. 
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(yOVEMBEB,    1811.) 


Memuirs  of  ffie  Political  and  Private  Life  of  JFameM   Caul/ield, 

Earl   of   Cfuirtemontj    Knight    of   St,    Patn'cA,   ^,    ^-r.      By 

Francis  Hardy,  Esq.,  MeinlKjr  of  the  Houik!  of  Commons 

in   tlie    three    last    Parliaments  of   Ireland.     4to.     pp.  436. 

London:   1810.* 
t 

This  is  the  life  of  a  Gentleman,  written  by  a  Gentleman; 
— and,  considering  the  tenor  of  many  of  our  late  biofffa- 
phies,  this  of  itself  is  no  slight  recommendatioiK  But 
it  is,  moreover,  the  life  of  one  who  stood  foremost  in  the 
political  history  of  Ireland  for  fifty  years  preceding  her 
Union,  —  that  is,  for  the  whole  period  during  which 
Ireland  had  a  history  or  politics  of  her  ovm — ^vritten 
by  one  who  was  a  ^^'itncs3  and  a  sharer  in  the  scene, — 
a  man  of  fair  talents  and  liberal  views,  —  and  distin- 
guished, beyond  all  writers  on  recent  politics  that  we 
have  yet  met  with,  for  the  handsome  and  indul;^ent 
terms  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  political  oi)f>onents.  The 
>\ork  is  enlivened,  too,  with  various  anecdotes  and  frag- 
ment's of  the  correspondence  of  persons  eminent  for 
talents,  learning,  and  political  services  in  both  countries; 
and  with  a  great  numher  of  characters,  sketched  with  a 
very  powerful,  though  somewhat  too  favoiinible  hand, 
of  almost  all  who  distinguished  themselves,  during  this 
momentous  period,  on  the  scene  of  Irish  affairs. 

From  what  we  have  now  said,  the  reader  will  conclude 
that  we  think  very  favourably  of  this  book:  And  we  do 
think  it  both  entertaining  and  instructive.  Hut  (for 
there  is  always  a  but  in  a  Reviewer's  praises)  it  has  also 
its  faults  and  imperfections ;  and  these,  alas !   so  great 

•  I  rrprint  only  thoMS  parts  of  this  paper  wliich  relate  to  the  p*i^ 
eonnl  hiatory  of  Loiil  Cliarlemont,  and  i*ome  of  liia  contemporaries  :  — 
Willi  tlip  exception  of  one  brief  reference  to  tlie  revolution  of  1782, 
which  I  retain  chiefly  to  introduce  a  remarkable  letter  of  Mr.  Fox's 
on  the  formation  and  principles  of  the  new  government  of  that  year. 
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Hud  so  many,  that  it  requires  all  tlic  good  nature  we 
can  catch  by  sympathy  from  tlie  autlior,  not  to  treat 
him  now  and  then  with  a  terrible  and  exemplary  severity. 
He  seems,  in  the  iirst  place,  to  liave  begun  and  ended 
his  book,  without  ever  fonuing  nii  idea  of"  the  distinction 
between  private  and  public  history  ;  and  sometimes  tells 
us  stories  about  Lord  Charlemont,  and  about  people  who 
were  merely  among  his  accidental  acquaintance,  far  too 
long  to  find  a  place  even  in  a  biographical  memoir;  — 
ana  sometimes  enlarges  upon  matters  of  general  history, 
with  which  Lord  Charlcniont  has  tio  other  connexion, 
than  that  they  hap];>ened  during  his  life,  with  a  minute- 
ness which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  a  professed  annalist. 
Tlie  biography  Jigain  is  })roken,  not  only  by  large  patches 
of  historical  matter,  but  by  niisceUaneous  refiections,  and 
anecdotes  of  all  manner  of  persons ;  while,  in  the  his- 
torical part,  he  successively  makes  the  most  unreason- 
able presumptions  on  the  reader's  knowledge,  his  igno- 
rance, and  his  curiosity,  —  overlaying  him,  at  one  time, 
with  anxious  and  uninteresting  details,  and,  at  another, 
omitting  even  such  general  and  summary  notices  of  the 
progress  of  events  as  are  necessary  to  connect  his  occa- 
sional narratives  and  reflections. 

The  most  conspicuous  and  extraordinary  of  his  irre- 
gularities, however,  is  that  of  his  style  ; — whicli  touches 
uiM>n  ail  the  extremes  of  composition,  ahnost  in  every 
page,  orcverj'  paragraph ; — or  rather,  is  entirely  made  up 
of  those  extremes,  without  ever  resting  for  an  instant  in  a 
medium,  or  aftbrding  any  pause  for  softening  the  effects 
"  jf  its  contrasts  and  transitions.  Sometimes,  and  indeed 
most  freqtiently,  it  is  familiar,  loose,  and  colloquial,  be- 
yond the  common  pitch  of  serious  conversation  ;  at  other 
times  by  far  too- figurative,  rhetorical,  and  ambitious,  for 
the  sober  tone  of  liistory.  Tlie  wliole  work  indeed  bears 
more  resemblance  to  the  aninmte<i  and  versatile  talk  of 
a  man  of  generous  feelings  and  excitable  imagination, 
than  the  mature  production  of  an  author  wlio  liad  dili- 
gently corrected  his  uumuscript  for  the  press,  with  the 
Ifear  of  the  public  before  his  eyes.  There  is  a  spirit 
about  the  work,  however, — independent  of  the  spirit  of 
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candour  and  indulgence  of  which  we  have  already  spoken, 
— which  redeems  many  of  its  faults ;  and,  looUng  upon 
it  in  the  light  of  a  memoir  by  aa  intelligent  contem- 
porary, rather  than  a  regular  history  or  profound  dis- 
sertation, we  think  that  its  value  will  not  be  injured  by 
a  comparison  with  any  work  of  this  description  that  has 
been  recently  offered  to  the  public. 

The  part  of  the  work  which  relates  to  Lord  Charle- 
mont  individually, — though  by  no  means  the  least  in- 
teresting, at  least  in  its  adjuncts  and  di^-^essions, — 
may  be  digested  into  a  short  summary.  He  was  bora 
in  Ireland  in  1728;  and  received  a  private  education, 
under  a  succession  of  preceptors,  of  various  merit 
and  assiduity."  In  1746  he  went  abroad,  without  having 
been  either  at  a  public  school  or  an  university ;  and  yet 
appears  to  have  been  earlier  distinguished,  both  for 
scholarship  and  polite  manners,  than  most  of  the  inge- 
nuous youths  that  are  turned  out  by  these  celebrated 
seminaries.  He  remained  on  the  Continent  no  less  than 
nine  years ;  in  the  course  of  which,  he  extended  his 
travels  to  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Egypt ;  and  formed  an 
intimate  and  friendly  acquaintance  with  the  celebrated 
David  Hume,  whom  he  met  both  at  Turin  and  Paris — 
the  President  Montesquieu  —  the  Marchese  Maffei  — 
Cardinal  Albani  —  Lord  Rockingham  —  the  Due  de 
Nivernois  —  and  various  other  eminent  persons.  He 
had  rather  a  dislike  to  the  French  national  character; 
though  he  admired  their  literature,  and  the  general  po- 
liteness of  their  manners. 

In  1755  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-eight ;  an  object  of  interest  and  respect  to  all 
parties,  and  to  all  individuals  of  consequence  in  the 
kingdom  His  intimacy  with  Lord  John  Cavendish  na- 
turally disposed  him  to  be  on  a  good  footing  with  his 
brother,  who  was  then  Lord  Lieutenant ;  and  "  the  out- 
set of  his  politics,"  as  he  has  himself  observed,  "gave 
reason  to  suppose  that  his  life  would  be  much  more 
courtly  than  it  proved  to  be."  The  iirst  scene  of  pro- 
fligacy and  court  intrigue,  however,  which  he  witm^ssed, 
detennined  him  to  act  a  more  manly  part— "to  be  a 
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reeinan,"  as  Mr.  Hurdy  says,  "  in  the  purest  sense  of 
the  word,  op|>osing  tlie  court  or  the  people  indiscrimi- 
nately, whenever  ho  saw  (hem  ndoptitig  erroneous  or 
mischievous  opinions."  To  this  resolution,  his  biogi'a- 
pher  adds,  that  he  had  the  virtue  and  firmness  to  ad- 
here; and  the  consecjuence  was,  that  he  was  uniformly 
in  opposition  to  the  court  for  the  long  remainder  of  his 
life! 

Though  very  regular  in  his  attendance  on  the  Irish 
Parliament,  he  always  had  a  house  in  London,  wlierc  he 
piissed  a  good  part  of  the  winter,  till  1773;  when  feel- 
ings of  patriotism  and  duty  induced  him  to  transfer  his 
residence  almost  entirely  to  Ireland.     The  polish  of  his 
manners,  however,  and  tlie  kindness  of  his  disposition, — 
his  taste  for  literature  and  the  arts,  and  the  unsuspected 
purity  and  firmness  of  his  political  prinei])les,  liad  before 
this  time  secured  him  the  friendship  of  almost  all  tlie 
distuiguislied  men  who  udonied  England  at  this  period. 
With  Mr.  ¥ox,  Mr.  Burke,  and  Mr.  Beauclerk — Sirdoshua 
Reynolds,  Dr.  Jolui  son.  Sir  William  Chalmers — and  many 
others  of  a  simihir  character —  he  was  always  particularly 
intimate.     During  the  Lieutenancy  of  the  Larl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, in  1772,  he  was,  Avithout  any  solicitation, 
advanced  to  (he  dignity  of  an  Earl ;  and  was  very  much 
distinguished  and  consulted  during  the  short  period  of 
the  Rockingham  administration;  —  though   neither   at 
that  time,  nor  at  any  other,  invested  with  any  official 
situation.     In  1768  he  married;  and  in  1780,  he  Avas 
chosen  Oencral  of  the  Irisii  Volunteers,  and  conducted 
liimself  in  that  delicat*^  and  most  important  command, 
with  a  degree  of  temper  and  judgment,  libernlity  and 
firmness,  which  we  have  no  doubt  contributed,   more 
tlian  any  thing  else,  both  to  the  efficacy  and  the  safety 
of  that  most  perilous  but  necessary  experiment.     The 
rest  of  his  history  is  stjon  told.     He  wtis  the  early  patron 
and  the  constant  friend  of  Mr.  Grattan;  and  ivas  the 
means   of    introducing    the    eelebnited    Single-Speccli 
Hamilton  to  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Burke.     Though 
very  early  disposed  to  relieve  the  Catholics  from  a  part 
of  their  disabilities,  he  certainly  was  doubtful  of  the 
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Sudence,  or  proprietv,  of  tbeir  more  i^oesA  preiJeBaoDs. 
e  was  from  first  to  last  a  zealous,  acdvie.  asia  tempaale 
advocate  for  parliamentary  reform.  He  w&  averse  to 
the  Legislative  Union  with  Great  Britain.  He  w 
uniformly  steady  to  his  piindples,  and  &tMbl  to  his 
friends ;  and  seems  to  have  dnided  the  lartcr  part  of 
his  life  pretty  equally  between  those  elejzant  stvidies  of 
literature  and  art  by  which  his  youth  had  been  delighted, 
and  those  patriotic  duties  to  which  be  had  devoted  his 
middle  age.  The  sittings  of  the  Irish  Academy,  orer 
which  he  presided  from  its  first  foundatioiL,  were  fre- 
quentlv  held  at  Charlemont  House;  —  and  he  alwap 
extended  the  most  munificent  patronage  to  the  pro- 
fessors of  art,  and  the  kindest  indulgence  to  youthful 
talents  of  every  description.  His  h^th  had  declined 
gradually  from  about  the  year  1790;  and  he  died  in 
August  1799,  —  esteemed  and  regretted  by  all  who  had 
had  any  opportunity  of  knowing  him,  in  public  or  in 
private,  as  a  friend  or  as  an  opponent.  —  Such  is  the 
sure  reward  of  honourable  sentiments,  and  nuld  and 
steady  pri!ioi|>I*'H  I 

To  tliiH  hrancli  of  tho  Iiistory  belongs  a  considerable 
part  of  the  Hiu'i'ilotoH  and  characters  with  which  the 
book  is  cnlivi'niMl ;  mul,  in  a  particular  manner,  those 
which  Mr.  Unnly  l»as  irivcn,  in  Lord  Charlemont's  own 
words,  from  !ht»  privato  papers  and  memoirs  which  have 
been  put  iudt  \\\f*  Itautis.  His  Lordship  appears  to  have 
ki'pt  a  mtrt  i»f  jounail  of  every  thing  interesting  that 
boiV'li  hiiu  ihnnifjh  llfo,  and  especinlly  during  his  long 
ri*!*idt'nri'  tM)  I  ho  TonfiiuMit.  Vrom  this  document  Mr. 
Iliu'ih  lias  niailo  ooiiions  extniots,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
hi«  n«iM'ali\<*;  and  I  In*  gcnoral  style  of  them  is  undoubt- 
(ullv  \»'i'\  riNMlilnhlo  to  the  noble  author,  —  a  little  te- 
diou?*,  pt»rl»apH»  !»ow  and  then.  —  and  generally  a  little  too 
studiouMlv  auti  nmtnivly  oom|H>sed  for  the  private  me- 
nu »ran  da  of  a  yonuji  man  of  talents;  —  but  always  in 
the  St  vie  and  tone  of  a  tftnitloman,  and  with  a  character 
of  ratuMiality.  and  oahn  indulc»'nt  InMievolence,  that  is 
iniinitelv  nioix'  pleasiug  than  sjdUes  of  sarcastic  wit,  or 
periods  of  i^old-WtHMUnl  sjxvulation. 
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One  of  the  first  characters  that  appears  on  the  scene, 
is  our  excellent  countryman,  the  celebrated  David 
Hume,  whom  Lord  Charlomout  first  met  with  at  Turin, 
in  the  year  1750:  —  and  of  whom  he  has  given  an  ac- 
count rather  more  enteitaining,  we  believe,  than  accu- 
rate. Wo  have  no  doubt,  however,  tliat  it  records  with 
perfect  fidelity  the  impression  which  he  then  received 
from  the  appearance  and  conversation  of  that  distin- 
guished philosopher.  But,  with  all  our  respect  for  Lord 
Charlemont,  we  cannot  allow  a  young  Irish  Lord,  on  his 
first  visit  at  u  foreign  court,  to  have  been  precisely  tlic 
person  most  cjipable  of  appreciating  the  value  of  such  a 
man  as  David  Huiue ; — and  though  there  ia  a  great 
fund  of  truth  in  the  foIloAving  observations,  we  think 
they  illustrate  the  character  and  condition  of  the  per- 
son who  makes  them,  fully  aa  much  as  that  of  him  to 
■whom  they  are  applied. 

"  Nature,  1  believe,  never  formed  any  niau  more  unlike  hjg  real 
cbaract«r  than  DaviJ  Hume.  Tlio  powers  of  physiognomj'  were  baflled 
by  his  connlgnancc;  nor  could  the  most  skilful,  in  tliut  ecicnce,  pro- 
tend to  discover  the  srualk-si  trace  of  the  faculties  of  his  mind,  in 
the  unmeniiing  features  of  his  visage  His  face  vfaa  broad  and  fat,  Iiis 
mouth  wide,  and  without  any  other  ex^ireasion  tlian  tliat  of  imbecility. 
His  eyes,  vacant  and  spirillcs.s  ;  and  tlic  corpulence  of  his  whole  per- 
son was  far  better  fitted  to  communicate  the  idea  of  a  turtle-eating 
aldertnan,  than  of  a  refined  philosopher.  His  speech,  in  English,  was 
rendered  ridiculous  by  the  broadest  Scotch  accent ;  and  his  French  was, 
if  possible,  still  more  langhablc ;  so  that  wis<lom,  most  certainly,  never 
dis|;uiiied  hersclt'  before  in  so  uncouth  a  garb.  Though  now  near  fifty 
ycurs  old  he  wit8  healthy  and  strong  ;  but  his  health  and  strfngth,  far 
from  l>e.irig  A'lvantugeous  to  his  figure,  instead  of  manly  coutetine)^, 
had  only  the  ap|ionranrK*  of  rusticity.  His  ivearing  an  uniform  added 
greatly  to  hip  natural  awkwardness;  for  he  wore  it  like  a  grocer  of  the 
trained  bonds.  Sinclair  was  a  lieiitcnant-gonond,  and  was  sent  to  the 
courts  of  Vienn*  and  Turin  ns  a  military  envoy,  to  see  that  their 
quotA  of  troop!<  was  furnished  by  the  Austrians  and  Piedmontese.  It 
was  therufore  thought  necessary  that  his  secretary  should  appear  to 
be  un  nlhcer ;  and  Hume  was  accordingly  disguisetl  in  scarlet. 

"  Having  thus  given  nu  account  of  his  exterior,  it  is  hut  fair  that  I 
should  state  my  good  opinion  of  his  character.  Of  u\\  the  philosophers 
of  his  sect,  none,  I  believe,  ev<?r  joined  more  real  benevolence  to  its 
mischievous  principles,  than  my  friend  Hume.  Hli*  love  to  mankind 
was  universal,  and  vehement  ;  and  there  was  no  -icrvice  he  would  not 
^USerfuUy  have  done  to  bis  fellow-creatures,  excepting  only  that  of 
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suffering  (hem  to  save  their  souU  in  tbcir  own  way.     Hcwaa  u*nd 
hearted,  frionilly,  snd  charitable  in  the  extreme.'*  — pp.  8,  9. 

His  Lordship  then  tells  a  story  in  iUustration  of  llie 
philosopher's  benevolence,  which  we  have  no  other  rea- 
son for  leaving  out — but  that  we  know  it  not  to  be 
true;  and  concludes  a  little  dissertation  on  the  pernicious 
effects  of  his  doctrines,  with  the  following  little  anec- 
dote ;  of  the  authenticity  of  whicli  also,  we  shouhi  en- 
tertain some  doubts,  did  it  not  seem  to  liave  fallen 
within  his  own  personal  knowledge. 

"  lie  once  professed  himself"  the  admirer  of  a  jounjr,  most  bcaatiful^ 
nml  accouiplisheil  \i\i\y,  n\  Turin,  who  only  Inat^hed  at  hi.-4  psE^ioiL 
One  day  ho  nildres:je<l  her  in  the  usual  common-phicc  strain,  tlmt  he 
WHS  nbime,  atimnti.  —  Oh  !  pour  anfanti^  replieil  the  lady,  *  ctu'ut 
en  tffrt  qtCunc  operation  /res-natitreile  de  votre  st/xtentr,'  **  —  p.  10. 

The  following  passages  are  from  a  hiter  part  of  the 
journal :  but  indicate  the  same  turn  of  mind  in  the  ob- 
server :  — 

"  Harness  fashion  at  Puri.-*,  when  he  was  there  n^  Secretary  (o  Lord 
Hertford,  wart  truly  ridiculous;  and  nothiug  ever  marked,  in  a  m<tfw 
striking  manner,  the  whitustcal  genius  of  the  Frenr-h.  No  man,  from 
his  manners,  was  surely  less  formed  for  ihi-ir  society,  or  leas  likely  to 
meet  with  their  approbation  ;  but  that  flimsy  philoAophy  which  per- 
rades  and  deadens  even  their  most  licentious  novels,  was  then  the 
folly  of  the  day.  Frecthiukinrr  and  Eiij^lish  frocks  were  the  fashion, 
and  the  Anglomanie  was  the  fan  du  fntis.  From  what  has  been  already 
said  of  him,  it  is  apparent  that  \\\i?  convcr^latio^  to  strangers,  and  par- 
ticularly to  Fivnchmun,  could  be  little  delij^htful ;  and  still  more  parti- 
cularly, one  would  puppopc,  to  Frenchwoman.  And  yet,  no  ladr*s 
toilette  was  complete  without  Hume's  attendance  !  At  tin'  opera,  bis 
broad,  unmeaning  face  was  usually  seen  entre  deux  jolU  mi»oif.  The 
ladies  in  France  give  the  ton,  and  the  ton,  at  this  timr,  was  det«m  ;  a 
species  of  philosoiihy  ill  .suited  to  the  wifter  sex,  in  whose  dclicjttc 
frame  weakness  is  interestinj^.  and  timidity  a  charm.  But  the  women 
in  France  were  deists,  us  with  us  they  were  charioteers.  How  my 
friend  Hume  was  able  to  endure  the  encounter  of  these  French  female 
Titatis,  1  know  not.     In  Kngland,  either  his  philosophic  pride,  or  his 

Bvictinn  that  infidelity  was  iU  suited  to  women,  made  him  always 
kverse  from  the  initiation  of  ladies  into  the  mysteries  of  his  doctrine," 
—  pp.  121.  122. 

'*  Nothiiip,"  adds  his  I^ordship  in  another  place,  "ever  showed  a 
niiml  more  truly  beneficent  than  HuuieV  whole  conduct  with  rejrard 
to  Unusseau.  Tliat  sitory  is  too  well  known  to  be  repeated  ;  and  ex- 
hibits u  striking  picture  of  Hume's  heart,  whilst  it  displays  the  strange 
and  unaccountable  vanity  and  madiiess  of  the  French,  or  rather  Swi 
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moralist.  When  first  ihey  arrived  together  from  Fmnce,  lmpp<intng 
to  meet  with  IIuDK!  in  the  Park,  I  wished  him  joy  of  his  pleasing  con- 
nexion; and  particularly  hinted,  that  I  was  convinced  he  must  be 
perl'cotly  happy  iii  his  new  friend,  aa  tlieir  reli^iuus  opinions  were,  t 
believed,  nearly  similar.  'Why  no,  man,'  said  hft,  *in  ihat  you  are 
mistaken.  Rousseau  is  not  what  you  think  liini.  He  haj^u  hankering 
^^  lifter  the  Bible ;  and,  indeed,  is  little  better  than  a  Christian,  in  a  waj 
B  of  his  own !'  "—p.  120. 

^V  **  In  Ivondon,  where  he  often  did  mc  the  honour  to  communieate 
^Bthe  manuscripts  of  hi&  additional  Essays,  befi^re  their  pubHeation,  I 
I^B  hnvc  sometimes,  in  the  course  of  our  intimacy,  asked  him,  whfiher  he 
thuugbt  (hnt,  if  Kis  opinions  were  univeri$ally  to  take  place,  mankind 
would  not  be  rendered  more  unhappy  than  they  now  were ;  and  whe- 
ther he  did  not  suppose,  that  the  curb  of  i*eligion  was  necessary  to 
human  nature?  *The  objections,*  answered  he,  'are  not  without 
weight ;  but  error  never  can  produee  good ;  and  truth  ought  to  take 
place  of  all  consiJemtions.'  He  never  faile<l,  indeed,  in  the  uiiddt  of 
any  controversy,  to  give  its  due  praise  to  every  thin;;  tolerable  tliat  was 
either  said  or  written  against  him.  Hi?  sceptical  turn  made  liim 
doubt,  and  conse<iuently  dispute,  every  thing ;  yet  was  he  a  fuir  and 
pleasant  disputant.  lie  heard  with  patience,  nnd  answered  without 
acrimony.  Neither  was  his  conversation  at  any  time  ofl'eusive,  even 
to  his  more  scrupulous  (Companions.  His  good  sense,  and  gooil  nature, 
prevented  his  saying  any  thing  that  was  likely  to  shock  ;  and  it  was 
not  till  he  was  provoked  to  argument,  that,  in  mixed  companies,  he 
entered  into  his  favourite  topics." — p.  123. 

Another  of  the  eminent  persons  of  whom  Lord  Charlc- 
mont  lias  recorded  his  impressions  in  his  o^\'n  hand, 
wjis  the  celebrated  Montesquieu  ;  of  whose  acquaintance 
he  says,  and  with  some  reason,  he  was  more  vain,  than 
of  having  seen  the  pyramids  of  Hgypt.  He  and  another 
English  gentleman  paid  their  first  visit  to  him  at  his 
seat  near  Bourdeaux ;  and  the  following  is  the  account 
of  their  introduction  :  — 

"The  first  appointment  with  a  favourite  mistress  could  not  have 
rendered  our  night  more  restlcB.s  than  this  flattering  invitation ;  nnd 
the  next  morning  we  set  out  so  early,  that  we  arrived  at  his  villa  be- 
fore he  was  risen.  The  servant  showed  us  into  liis  library ;  where 
the  first  object  of  curiosity  that  presented  itself  was  a  table,  at  whicli 
he  had  apparently  been  reading  the  night  before,  a  book  lying  ui>on 
it  open,  turned  down,  and  a  lump  extinguished.  Koger  to  know  the 
nuctumal  studies  of  this  great  philosopher,  wc  immediately  flew  to  the 
book.  It  was  a  volume  of  Ovid's  Works,  containing  hit*  Elegies;  and 
open  at  one  of  the  most  gallant  j>i>ems  of  that  master  of  love  I  Befoi-e 
we  could  overcome  our  surprise,  it  was  greatly  increased  by  tiie  en- 
trance of  the  president,  whose  appearance  nnd  manner  was  totally 
oppcsite  to  the  idea  which  we  hnd  lorme  J  to  ourselvee  of  him.   Instead 
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of  ft  ^ave,  austcro  philom>plier,  whose  presence  might  strike  with  rtp 
such  bojTi  as  we  were,  the  person  who  now  addresFed  ua,  was  &  g»]r, 
polite,  sprightly  Frenchman,  who,  after  a  thoasnnd  genteel  compB- 
ment^  and  u  thousand  thanks  for  the  honour  we  hod  done  him,  6e~ 
sired  to  know  whether  we  would  not  breakfast ;  and.  upon  our  deeHn- 
ing  the  ofier,  liavin;^  already  eaten  at  an  inn  not  far  from  the  house. 
'  Come,  then,'  aaja  hc^  '  let  us  wnlk ;  the  day  is  fiui;,  and  I  long  Ui 
bIiow  you  my  villa,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  form  it  accordiug  to  ih** 
English  tasle^  and  to  cultivate  and  dress  it  in  the  English  manner.' 
Following  him  into  the  farm,  we  soon  arrived  at  llie  skirtsof  nbeaati- 
ful  wood,  cut  into  wnlka,  and  paled  round,  the  entraiiec  to  which  xttt 
burricadoed  with  a  moveable  bar,  about  three  feet  high,  ftu^itened  with  a 
padlock.  '  Come,'  «aid  hi^  searching  in  his  {Hxitet,  *  it  is  not  worth  uar 
while  to  wait  fur  the  key  ;  you,  I  am  sure,  can  leap  a»  well  as  I  can. 
and  this  bar  shall  not  stop  me.*  So  sa}'ing,  he  ran  at  the  bar,  and 
fairly  jam|>cd  over  it.  while  we  followed  him  with  amazement,  though 
nut  without  delight,  tu  see  the  philutk)pher  likely  to  become  our  play- 
fellow."—pp.  32,  33. 

"In  Paris  I  have  frequently  met  him  in  company  with  ladiee,  and 
have  been  as  often  astonished  at  the  politeness,  the  trallantry,  and 
ffprighllincss  of  his  heliavioiir.  In  a  word,  the  most  accomplished,  th<.' 
most  refined  petit-maitre  of  Paiis,  could  not  have  been  more  amusing, 
from  the  livelinej»s  of  his  chat,  nor  could  have  been  more  inexhanstibh^ 
in  that  sort  of  discourse,  which  is  host  ftuited  to  women,  than  this  ve- 
nerable philosopher  of  seventy  years  old.  But  at  this  we  shall  not  Ih; 
surprised,  when  we  reflect,  that  the  profound  author  of  L'Esprit  de> 
lyoix  was  also  author  cf  the  Persian  Lettei'S,  aud  of  the  truly  galhml 
Temple  de  Gnide."— p.  3G. 

The  following  opinion,  from  sucb  a  quarter,  migbt 
liave  been  expected  to  liave  produced  more  effect  than 
it  seems  to  have  done,  on  so  warm  an  admirer  as  Lord 
Charlemont: — 

**  In  the  course  of  our  conversations,  Ireland,  and  its  interests,  have 
often  been  the  topic;  aud,  upon  these  occasions,  1  have  always  found 
him  an  advocate  for  an  incorporating  Union  between  thut  country  and 
Enghmd.  'Were  I  an  irishman,'  said  he,  *I  should  certainly  wiah  for 
it ;  and,  as  a  general  luver  of  liberty,  I  sincerely  de*iire  it ;  and  for  this 
plain  reason,  that  an  inferior  country,  connected  with  one  much  her 
superior  in  force,  can  never  l>e  eeruiin  of  the  pennaiienl  enjoyment  of 
constitutional  freedom,  unless  she  has,  by  her  reprejientatives,  a  pro- 
portional share  in  the  legislature  of  the  superior  kingdom.'"  —  Ibid. 

Of  Lord  Charlemont's  English  friends  and  associates, 
none  is  represented,  perliapa,  in  more  lively  and  pleas- 
ing colours  than  Tophnm  Beau  clerk ;  to  tlie  graces  of 
whose  conversation  even  the  fastidious  Dr.  Johnson 
has  borne  sucli  powerful  testimon3\     Lord  Charlemont, 
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id  indeed  all  who  he 


to  8i>enk  of  hi 


occasion 
present  him  as  more  acoomplislicd  and  iagi*ceiible  in 
society,  than  any  man  of  hl.s  aj^e — of  exquisite  taste, 
perfect  good-breeding-,  and  unblemished  integrity  and 
nonoiir.  Undisturl>ed,  too,  by  anibition,  or  political 
animosities,  and  at  his  ease  with  regard  to  fortune,  he 
might  ap|>ear  to  be  placed  at  the  very  summit  of  human 
felicity,  und  to  exemplify  that  fortunate  lot  to  which 
common  destinies  afford  such  various  exceptions. 

But  there  is  no  sueli  lot.  This  happy  man,  so  univer- 
I  sally  acceptable,  and  with  such  resources  in  himself,  was 
devoured  by  ennui !  and  probably  envied,  with  good  rea- 
son, the  condition  of  one  half  of  those  laborious  and  dis- 
contented beings  who  looked  up  to  him  with  envy  and 
admiration.  He  was  querulous.  Lord  Charlemont  assures 
us — indifferent,  and  internally  contemptuous  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  world  j — and,  like  so  many  other 
accomplished  persons,  upon  whom  the  want  of  employ- 
ment ha.s  imposed  the  heavy  task  of  self-occuiMitlon,  he 
Ifpasscd  his  life  in  a  languid  and  unsatisfactors- manner ; 
ahsorbe<l  sometimes  in  play,  and  sometimes  in  study  ; 
and  seeking,  in  vain,  the  wholesome  exercise  of  a  strong 
mind,  in  desultory  residing  or  contemptible  dissipation. 
His  Letters,  liowever,  arc  delightful ;  and  we  are  ex- 
tremely obliged  to  Mr.  Hardy,  for  having  favoured  us 
with  so  many  of  them.  It  is  so  seldom  that  the  pure, 
animated,  and  unrestrained  language  of  polite  conversa- 
tion can  be  found  in  a  printed  book,  that  we  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  of  transcribing  a  considerable  part 
of  the  specimens  before  us  ;  which,  while  tliey  exemplify, 
in  the  happiest  manner,  the  perfect  style  of  a  gentleman, 
serve  to  illustrate,  for  more  reflecting  readere,  the  va- 
rious sacrifices  that  are  generally  required  for  the  for- 
mation of  the  envied  character  to  which  that  style 
Ix'longs.  A  very  interesting  essay  might  be  written  on 
the  unhappiness  of  those  from  whom  nature  and  fortune 
Beem  to  have  removed  all  the  causes  of  unhappiness: — 
Uid  we  are  sure  that  no  better  assortment  of  proofs  and 
lustrations  could  be  annexed  to  such  an  essay,  than 
ame  of  the  following  passages, 
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"I  have  boon  but  once  at  llie  club  sint'e  you  left  Finland  :  wfaen  »♦ 

WQM  cntertftiiH'd,  ns  naual,  by  Dr.  Goldj;milh*B  abftnrditf.  Mr.  V.  tarn 
giva  you  nn  account  uf  it.  Sir  Joitbua  intends  p&intni^  jovr  ^^arr 
over  tignin  ;  so  you  niny  ^et  your  heart  at  rest  for  9caae  tittc:  iiu 
true,  it  will  lust  ho  much  the  longer ;  but  Uifii  you  may  wait  ihcMten 
years  for  it-  I'Jliniily  gave  me  u  *'i>niratssiou  t'rom  you  abooK  Sir. 
Wai|)oU''«  IViimM  lor  prints,  which  is  perfectly  uDtntelljgihle:  I  wlA 
you  wouhl  Mxpliiin  it,  and  itahuU  be  punctually  executed.  Tlie  Di^ 
of  NorthumlMsrland  has  promised  me  a  pair  of  hie  new  pheaaanta  Cv 
j.you  i  bui  you  must  wait  tilt  all  tho  crowned  lieada  in  Eapr>pe  hat* 
jH'on  >*orved  fin*t.  I  have  beeu  at  the  review  at  Portamouch.  If  yoa 
bad  »con  it,  you  would  iinvc  owned,  that  it  is  a  very  pleasant  thin^  to 

bo  n  Kinp.     It  i**  true, mnde   a  job  of  the  claret  to , 

Vfhn  furni!«li('d  the  fir.'*!  lubles  with  vinegar,  under  that  denomiDatioB. 
Chftrlcv*  Kox  srtiil,  that  Uird  H — wich  should  have  been  icn peached  *. 
Whnt  i\rt  uhiiiniimblo  world  do  we  live  in!  that  there  should  not  be 
iihnvf*  hftlfn  do/cn  honest  men  iw  the  world,  and  that  one  of  ihowi 
whtHild  livi'  in  Irelitnd.  You  will,  perhaps,  be  shocked  nt  the  small 
)Htrtion  of  ImncHty  that  1  ullot  to  your  country  :  but  a  sixth  part  is  ti 
mut'h  us  comea  U*  its  «haro  ;  and,  for  any  thing  I  know  to  the  contrary, 
Iho  other  live  may  bo  in  Ireland  too ;  for  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know 
whore  t'hc  to  lliid  them. 

"  I  am  n'jnioiHl  tu  liud  by  your  letter  that  Lady  C.  is  aa  yon  wUh. 
I  have  yet  ivnuuning  so  much  V>enevolence  lowwds  mankind,  as  to 
wiflh  Ihut  tlnTc  may  be  a  son  of  yours,  educated  by  you,  a«  a  s-jieanieD 
of  what  mankind  ought  to  be.  Goldsmith,  the  other  day,  put  a  pan- 
^raph  into  the  newspajiert,  in  praise  of  Lord  Mayor  Townshend.  The 
«amt!  night  wc  hanix'^ned  to  sit  next  to  Lord  Shelburno,  at  Drury  Lane. 
I  mentioned  tlie  circumstance  of  the  paragraph  lo  him.  lie  said  to 
lloldHuiith,  that  he  hoped  that  he  had  mentioned  nothing  about  MaU- 
Rfida  in  it.  '  Do  you  know,"  answered  Goldsmith,  *that  I  never  coold 
eonooivf  the  reason  wliy  they  call  you  Mnhifrrida  ;  for  Malagrida  was 
u  very  good  sort  of  man.'  You  see  plainly  what  he  meant  lo  say  ;  bat 
that  happy  turn  of  expression  is  jwcidiar  to  himt>elf.  Mr.  Walpole 
nays,  that  this  story  is  a  picture  of  Goldsmiths  whole  life,  Johnson 
has  lieen  confined  for  some  weeks  in  the  Isle  of  Skye.  We  hear  that 
ho  was  obliged  to  swim  over  to  the  main  land,  taking  hold  of  a  cow's 
tall.  Bo  that  as  it  may.  Lady  Di.  has  promised  to  make  a  drawing  of 
it.  Our  poor  club  is  in  a  miserable  decay :  unless  you  come  and  re^ 
lie.ve  it,  it  will  certainly  expire.  Would  you  imagine,  that  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  is  oxtreniely  anxioa«>  to  be  a  member  of  Almack's.  Y'ou 
see  what  noble  ambition  will  make  a  man  attempt.  Tliat  den  is  not 
vol  opened,  conflcquently  I  have  not  been  there ;  so,  for  the  present, 
I  am  clear  upon  that  score.  I  suppose  your  confoundeil  Irish  politics 
take  up  your  whole  attention  at  present :  but  we  cannot  do  without 
you.  Jf  youdo  not  come  here,  X  will  bring  all  the  club  over  to  Ireland, 
to  live  with  )'ou.  and  that  will  drive  you  here  in  your  own  defence. 
Johnson  sltiUl  spoil  your  books,  Gohlsmith  pull  your  flowers,  and 
Boswell  talk  to  you.  Stay  then  if  you  can.  Adieu,  my  dear  Lord." 
—pp.  176,  177,  178. 
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**  I  saw  a  letter  from  Footc,  the  other  day,  with  an  account  of  aa 
Irish  tragedy.  The  subject  is  Munlius ;  and  the  last  speech  wliich  he 
tiitiked,  when  he  is  pushed  offfrom  the  Tarpetan  Kock,  is,  *  Sweet  Jci^uu, 
wliere  »m  I  ;?oin^  ? '  Praj  send  me  word  if  this  is  true.  Wu  hiive  a 
new  comedy  here,  which  is  good  for  nothing.  Bad  as  it  is,  however, 
it  succeeds  very  well,  and  liae  almost  killed  Gohlsmith  with  envy.  1 
have  no  news,  either  literary  or  political,  to  send  you.  Kvery  Iwdy, 
except  myself,  and  about  a  million  of  vulgars,  nrc  in  the  country.  I 
am  closely  confined,  iw  Lady  Di.  expects  to  be  mj  eiery  hour." —  p.  178. 

"  Why  should  you  he  vexed  to  Had  that  mankind  are  fools  and 
bnavea  ?  I  have  known  it  so  long,  that  every  fresh  instance  of  it 
am^uses  me,  provided  it  doe^t  not  iinmediutely  afleci  my  friends  or  my* 
self.  Politicians  do  not  ftoera  to  me  to  be  much  greater  rogues  than 
other  people  ;  and  as  their  actions  affect,  in  general,  private  persons 
lees  than  other  kinds  of  vlUauy  do,  I  cajinot  tind  that  I  am  &o  angry 
with  them.  It  is  true,  that  the  leading  men  in  both  countries  at  pre- 
sent, ore,  I  believe,  the  most  corrupt,  abandoned  people  in  tin;  natiuu. 
But  now  thftt  I  am  u|K>n  this  worthy  subject  of  human  nature,  1  will 
iuform  you  of  i  few  particulars  relating  to  the  discovery  of  Otaheite." 
—  p.  180. 

"There  is  another  eiu-iosity  here,  —  Mr.  Bruce.  His  drawings  are 
the  most  beautiful  thingB  you  ever  saw,  and  hia  ailvenlures  more  won- 
derful than  those  of  Sinhnd  the  sailor,  —  and,  perhaps,  nearly  as  true, 
1  am  iuihIi  luoi-e  afUlcted  with  the  account  you  smikI  me  of  your  health, 
than  I  am  ul  the  corruption  of  your  ministers.  1  always  hate<l  politics ; 
and  1  now  luite  thnm  ten  times  worse  ;  as  I  have  reason  to  think  that 
they  contribute  towards  your  ill  health.  You  do  rac  great  justice  in 
thinking',  that  whatever  com^^rns  you,  must  interest  me  ;  but  as  I  wish 
you  most  sincerely  to  be  perfectly  happy,  1  cannot  bear  tu  thiuk  that 
the  villanous  procevdiogs  of  otherti  shuuhl  niake  you  miseniblc:  for, 
in  that  case,  tindoubtcdly  you  will  never  l>e  happy.  Charles  Kox  is  a 
member  at  tin!  Turk's  Head  ;  but  not  till  he  was  a  [Mitriot ;  and  you 
know,  if  one  repents,  &c.  There  is  nothing  new,  but  Goldsmith's 
Ketaliatiou,  which  yon  certaiidy  have  seen.  Pray  tell  Lady  Charle- 
raont,  from  me,  that  I  desire  she  may  keep  you  from  politics,  as  they 
do  children  from  sweetmeats,  that  make  tlu;ra  sick." — pp.  181,  182. 

We  l<>ok  upon  these  extracts  as  very  interesting  and 
valuable  ;  hut  they  liave  turned  out  to  be  so  long,  that 
we  must  cut  short  this  branch  of  the  history.  We 
must  adJ,  however,  a  part  of  Lord  Charlemont'a  ac* 
count  of  .\Ir.  liurkc,  with  wlioni  he  Uved  in  habits  of  the 
closest  intimacy,  uiid  continual  correspondence,  till  his 
extraordinary  broach  with  his  former  |)olitical  associates 
in  1792.  Mr.  Hardy  does  not  exactly  know  at  what 
period  the  following  paj)er,  which  was  found  in  Lord 
Charlemont's  handwritiiiff,  was  wi'itten. 
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"  This  most  amiAble  anil  ing«niouf«  man  was  privale  secretary  to 
lK)rd  Roc'lcinghani.  It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  rclutc  the  followiug 
ftUL'Ctlotc,  tht;  truth  of  which  I  can  assert,  and  which  doe*  liononr  l" 
hiui  and  his  truly  noble  patron.  Soon  after  Lord  Uoi'kingham,  upon  ilin 
warm  recommendation  of  many  friends,  had  fippuinted  Hurke  his  flcrrr- 
tary,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  Informed  him,  tliat  he  hnd  unwarily  toktn 
Into  his  service  a  man  of  dangeroiut  prinnipleA,  and  one  who  was  by 
birth  and  education  a  ])iipiBt  and  a  jaoobite;  a  calumny  founded  upon 
Burke's  Irish  coanexinne,  wliioh  were  moat  of  them  of  that  |wr»uasi<in, 
and  U]H)a  some  juvenile  follies  arising  from  those  cuotiexiuua.  The 
Manpiift,  whose  genuine 'VSTiiggism  waa  easily  alarmed,  immediatfly 
Rent  fur  Burke,  and  told  him  what  he  had  heard.  It  was  easy  for 
Burke,  who  had  been  educated  at  tfie  uuiveruity  ut  Dublin,  to  bring 
tettlimonicK  to  Iuh  protcBtantiMm  ;  und  with  regard  to  the  second  oecu- 
sation,  which  was  wholly  founiled  on  the  former,  it  was  suot»  doni* 
away;  and  l»rd  Hockinghnin,  readily  and  willingly  di:4abuNMl,  de- 
clared thut  he  was  {►eriectly  tfati^tfied  of  the  fal?eboo<l  of  the  inform- 
utiou  he  had  receiveJ*  and  that  he  no  longer  harboure<l  the  Mnallesl 
doubt  of  the  integrity  of  hia  principles;  when  Burke^  with  an  honest 
and  di-sinterested  boldnesa,  told  his  Lordf»hip  that  it  was  now  no  li>ng«?r 
po*sible  for  him  to  be  liis  secretary ;  that  the  report*  he  had  heard 
would  probably,  even  unknown  to  himself,  create  in  his  mind  stieli 
suspicions,  as  might  prevent  Uis  thoroughly  confiding  id  him  ;  and 
that  no  earthly  consideration  should  induce  him  to  stand  in  that  rela- 
tion with  a  man  who  did  not  place  entire  confidence  in  him.  Tha 
Marquis,  struck  with  this  manlincsji  of  sentiment,  which  so  exactJy 
corresponded  with  the  feelings  of  his  own  heart,  frankly  and  positively 
assured  him,  that  what  had  pa:^^d,  far  from  leaving  any  bad  impres- 
sion on  his  mind,  had  only  served  to  fortify  his  goo<l  opinion  ;  and 
thot,  if  from  no  other  reason,  he  might  rest  nf^sured,  that  from  hici  con- 
duct upon  that  occasion  aUmc,  be  should  ever  estettm,  and  place  in 
him  the  most  unreaerved  confidential  trust  —  a  promise  which  he 
fiiithfnlly  peribrmwl.  It  must,  however,  be  eoufesecd,  that  hi:*  earlv 
habits  and  connexions,  thougli  they  could  never  make  him  8wcr\o 
from  his  duly,  hud  given  his  mind  nn  ulmost  coniitilutional  bent  in- 
wards the  popish  party.  Prudence  is,  indeed,  the  only  virtue  h**  does 
not  possess;  from  a  total  wnnt  of  which,  and  from  the  .'imiuble  weak- 
nesses of  an  excellent  heart,  his  estimation  in  England,  though  still 
great,  is  certainly  diminished." — pp.  343,  344, 

AVe  have  liitUertokopt  Mr.  Hardy  himself  so  much  in 
the  back  ground,  that  wc  think  it  is  but  fair  to  lay  l>e- 
fore  the  reader  the  sequel  which  he  has  furnished  to  the 
preceding  notice  of  Lord  Gltarlenioiit.  The  passage  is 
perfectly  characteristic  of  the  ordinary  colloquial  style 
of  the  book,  and  of  the  temper  of  the  author. 

"Thms  far  Lord  Charlemont.  Something,  though  slight,  may  ba 
here  added.  Burke'i^  disunion,  and  final  rupture  witli  Mr.  Fox,  wer« 
attended  with  cireumstaDces  bo  distressing,  so   far  surpassing   the 
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Dr<lin(ury  limits  of  political  tiostilitj,  that  the  mind  really  aclics  at  the 
riMjoUeclion  of  him.  But  let  us  view  him,  for  an  instant,  in  belter 
si^enes,  and  better  hours.  He  was  social,  hospitable,  of  pleasing  across, 
and  most  agreeiibly  communicative.  One  of  the  most  satit*fiictory 
days,  perhaps,  that  I  ever  posded  in  my  life^  was  going  with  hini,  irte 
a-Ute,  from  I^mdon  to  Beconsfield.  He  stopped  at  Uxbridge,  whilst 
his  horses  were  feeding  ;  and,  hapi»ening  to  meet  some  gentlemen,  of 
I  know  not  what  militia,  who  appeared  to  be  perfect  strangers  to  him, 
he  entered  into  diHcoursc  with  them  at  the  gateway  of  the  inn.  His 
convertiatiun,  at  tliat  moment,  completely  exemplified  whut  Johnson 
»aid  of  liini  —  *  That  you  could  not  meet  Burke  for  half  an  hour  under 
u  shed,  witliout  saying  that  he  waa  an  extraordinary  man.'  He  was, 
on  that  day,  altogether,  uncommonly  instructive  and  agreeable.  Every 
object  of  tlie  slightest  notoriety,  as  wc  passed  along,  whether  of  natural 
or  local  history,  iurnished  him  with  abundant  materials  for  conversa- 
tion. The  House  at  Uxbridge,  where  the  treaty  waa  held  during 
Charles  the  Kirst^a  time  ;  the  beautiful  an<l  undulating  grounds  of 
Bnlstrode,formerly  the  residence  of  Chancellor  Jefferiea;  and  Waller's 

'  tomb  in  Beconsfield  church-yanl,  which,  before  we  went  home,  we 

iTisitcd,  and  whose  character,  as  a  gentleman,  a  poet,  and  an  orator,  he 
iharlly  delineated,  but  ^vith  exquisite  fcUcity  of  genius,  altogether 
gave  an  uncommon  interc:!it  to  his  eloquence;  and,  although  one  an d- 
twenty  years  have  now  passed  since  that  day,  I  retain  tlie  most 
vivid  and  pleasing  rwolleclion  of  it.  He  reviewetl  the  chanictera  of 
nany  statesmen.  —  l^onl  Ihith's,  whom,  I  think,  lie  personally  knew, 
ud  that  of  Sir  Uuht^rt  Waljiole,  which  he  pourtrayed  in  nearly  the 
Ame  words  which  he  used  with  regard  to  that  eminent  man,  in  his 
Hpjjeal  fn)m  the  Ohl  Whigs  to  the  New.  He  talked  much  of  the  great 
~rf)rd  Chatham;  and,  amidst  a  variety  of  particuUirs  concerning  him 
»nd  his  family,  stated,  that  his  si.*tcr,  Mrs.  Anne  Pitt,  used  often,  in 
licr  altercations  with  him,  to  say,  *  That  he  knew  nothing  whatever 
except  Spenser's  Fairj-  Queen.'  '■And,'  continued  Mr.  Burke,  *  no 
oatler  how  that  was  said;  but  whoever  ndishe-S  and  reads  Spenser  as 

'he  ovight  to  he  read,  will  have  a  strong  hold  of  the  Knglish  language.* 
These  were  his  exact  words.  Of  Airs.  Anne  Pitt  he  said,  that  she 
had  the  most  agreeable  and  um-i'mmon  talents,  and  wa.s,  beyond  nil 
comparison,  the  moat  perfectly  eluqucnt  person  ho  ever  heard  speak. 
He  always,  as  he  said,  lamented  tJiat  he  did  not  put  on  paper  a  conver- 
sation he  had  once  with  her ;  on  what  HubpH't  I  forget.     'I'he  richness, 

■  variety,  and  solidity  of  her  discourse,  absolutely  astonished  him."* 


Certuliily  no  nation  ever  obtained  such  a  deliverance 
by  Buch  an  instrument,  and  hurt  itself  so  little  by  the 

I  here  omit  the  long  abstract  which  originally  followed,  of  llie 
ri.sh  parliamentary  and  public  history,  from  1750  to  the  (veriodof  the 
Jnion,  together  with  all  the  details  of  tlie  great  Volunteer  Assoria- 
ion  in  178(>,  and  its  fortunate  dissolution  in  1782  —  to  which  re- 
aarkablc  event  the  paragraph  which  now  follows  in  the  text  refers. 
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use  of  it;  and,  if  the  Irish  Revolution  of  1782  shows 
that  power  and  intimidation  may  be  lawfully  employed 
to  enforce  rights  which  have  been  refused  to  supplica- 
tion and  reason,  it  shows  also  the  extreme  danger  of 
this  method  of  re<lress,  and  the  necessity  there  is  for 
resorting  to  every  precaution  in  those  cases  where  it 
has  become  indispensable.  Ireland  was  now  saved  froni 
all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  onlv  bv  two  circumstanccj*; 
— the  first,  that  the  great  military  force  which  acoom- 
jilislied  the  redress  of  her  grievances,  had  not  been  ori- 
giTially  raised  or  organised  with  any  view  to  such  an  in- 
ttriereiice ;  and  was  chiefly  guided, therefore,  by  men  of 
loyal  and  moderate  chanicters,  who  had  taken  up  anns 
for  no  other  puqiose  but  the  defence  of  their  country 
against  foreign  invasioii ;  — The  other,  that  the  just  and 
reasonable  demands  to  vrliich  these  leadere  ultimately 
limited  their  pretensions,  were  addressed  to  a  liberal 
and  enlightened  administration,  —  too  just  to  withhold, 
when  in  i>i)wer,  whnt  they  had  laboured  to  procure 
when  in  opposition, — and  too  magnanimous  to  dread 
the  effect  ol  conceding,  even  to  armed  petitioners,  what 
was  clearly  and  indisputably  their  due. 

It  was  the  moderation  of  their  first  demands,  and  tlic 
generous  frankness  Avith  which  they  were  so  promptly 
granted,  that  saved  Irehmd  in  this  crisis.  The  volunteers 
were  irresistible,  wliile  tliey  asked  only  for  their  countr)' 
what  all  the  world  saw  she  was  entitled  to:  But  they 
became  impotent  the  moment  they  demanded  more. 
They  were  deserted,  at  that  moment,  by  all  the  talent 
and  the  i^espe^tability  wliich  had  given  them,  for  a  time, 
the  absolute  dominion  of  the  country.  The  concession  of 
their  just  rights  operated  like  a  talisman  in  sejiarating  the 
patriotic  from  the  factious:  And  when  the  latter  after- 
wards attempted  to  invade  the  lofty  regions  of  legitimate 
government,  they  were  smitten  with  inntantimeous  dis- 
cord and  confusion,  and  s|>eodilydispersed  and  annihilated 
from  the  fiice  of  the  land.  These  events  are  big  with  in- 
struction to  the  times  tliathave  come  after;  and  read  an 
impressive  lesson  to  tho^e  who  have  now  U^  deal  with 
discontents  and  conventions  iti  the  Siunc  conntrv. 
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But  if  it  be  certiiin  t}iat  the  salvation  of  li*eland  was 
then  owing  to  the  iniU!,  lil>erjil,  and  enlightened  coun- 
cils of  the  Roeliiniihiiiii  ndniinistnition  as  n  body,  it  is 
delightful  to  see,  in  some  of  the  private  letters  which 
^Ir.  Hardy  has  printed  in  the  volume  before  us,  how 
eordially  the  sentinieiUs  professed  by  this  ministry  were 
adopted  by  the  eminent  men  who  presitled  over  its  form- 
atioa.  There  are  letters  to  Lord  Charlemont,  both  from 
Lord  Roekinghnrn  biniBelf,  and  from  Jlr.  Fox,  which 
would  almost  reconcile  one  to  a  belief  in  the  possibility 
of  rainist<irial  fairness  and  sincerity.  We  should  like  to 
<^ve  the  whole  of  them  here;  but  as  our  limits  Avill  not 
admit,  of  that,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  some 
extracts  from  Mr.  Fox's  lirst  lett(;r  after  the  new  minis- 
try was  formed,  —  for  the  tone  and  style  of  which,  wu 
fear,  few  precedents  have  been  left  in  the  office  of  tlie 
Secretary  of  State. 

"  My  (k'ar  Lord, — If  I  had  had  occasion  to  write  to  you  a  mouth 
ago,  I  should  have  written  with  great  confidence  that  you  wuuhl  belicv'tj 
nie  perfectly  sincere,  and  would  receive  any  thin^  that  came  frnin  ine 
with  the  ])artiality  o("  an  old  acquaintance,  and  one  who  acted  upon 
the  same  political  principles.  I  hii[>t!  you  will  now  consider  me  in  the 
same  light;  hut  I  own  I  write  with  much  more  ditlidence,  as  1  am 
much  more  sure  of  your  kindne^ts  to  me  personally,  than  of  your 
inclination  to  listen  with  favour  to  any  thing  that  comes  from  a 
Secretary  of  State.  The  princijial  business  of  this  letter  is  to  inform 
you,  that  the  Duke  of  Portland  is  appointed  I^ird  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  Colonel  Fitzpatrick  his  secretary;  aud,  when  I  have  said 
thi?,  I  need  not  add,  that  I  feel  myself,  on  every  private  as  well  as 
public  account,  most  pe<!uliar]y  interested  in  the  success  of  their 
adiaiuistration.  That  their  persons  and  characters  are  not  diaagn;e- 
able  to  your  Lordship,  I  may  venture  to  assure  myself,  without  beius 
toosan;;uiae;  and  I  think  myself  equally  cei-tain,  that  there  are  not  in 
the  world  two  men  whose  general  way  of  thinking  upon  political  suh- 
ji.Ttfl  is  more  exactly  consonant  to  your  own.  It  is  not,  thnreforc,  loo 
much  to  desire  aud  ho]>e,  that  you  will  at  least  look  u{Km  tlie  adminis- 
tnition  of  such  men  wHtli  rather  a  more  favourable  eye,  and  incline  t*j 
tnial  them  rather  more  than  you  could  do  most  of  those  who  have  been 
their  predecessors." — "The  particular  time  of  year  at  which  this 
change  liappens,  is  protluctivc  of  many  great  inconveniences,  esinjcially 
as  it  will  be  ver}*  dilRcult  fur  the  Duke  of  Portland  to  be  at  Dublin 
before  your  Parliament  meets;  but  1  cannot  help  hoping  (hat  all 
rcasonablti  men  will  concur  in  removing  some  of  these  diiHcultie.s  and 
that  a  short  iidjournnient  will  not  1k'.  denied,  If  asked.  I  do  not  throw 
out  Ibis  OS  knowing  from  any  authority  that  it  will  be  proposed,  but  as 
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an  ideft  that  suggests  itself  to  mo ;  and  in  onler  to  afiow  that  1  wish  to 
talk  with  yoi),  and  consult  with  you  in  tlic  some  frank  manner  in 
wliich  I  should  have  done  before  1  wns  in  this  bituatiou,  so  very  new 
to  rao.  1  have  lieen  bo  nsed  to  think  ill  of  all  the  ministers  whi>m  I 
did  know,  and  to  imspcct  those  whom  I  did  not,  that  when  i  am 
obliged  to  call  myself  a  minister,  I  feel  as  if  I  put  myself  into  n  very 
vuiipieious  character ;  but  1  do  assure  you  I  am  the  vei^*  same  man,  in 
all  respects,  that  I  was  when  you  knew  me,  and  honoured  me  with 
8ome  share  in  yonr  esteem — that  I  maintain  the  same  opinions,  and 
act  witli  the  same  people. 

"Pray  make  my  best  compliments  to  Mr.  Grattan,  and  tel!  him, 
that  the  Duke  nf  Porllnnd  and  Fitzpatrick  are  thoroughly  impre»we«l 
with  the  importance  of  his  npprnhation,  and  will  do  all  they  can  lo 
det<erve  it.  I  do  most  sincerely  luipc,  that  he  may  hit  upon  gomo  lino 
that  may  be  drawn  honourably  and  advantageously  for  both  countries ; 
and  that,  when  that  ia  done,  he  will  show  the  world  that  there  may  be 
H  government  in  Ireland,  of  which  he  is  not  ashamed  to  make  a  fiarl- 
That  country  can  never  prosper,  where,  what  should  be  the  ambi- 
tion of  men  of  honour,  is  considered  as  a  disgrace." — pp.  217 — 219.] 

The  folloMnng  letter  from  Mr.  Burke  in  the  end  of 
1789,  will  be  read  witli  more  interest,  when  it  is  recol- 
lected tbiit  he  piililished  liis  celebrated  Iteflcctiona  on 
the  French  Kcvolution,  but  a  few  months  after. 

**  My  dearest  Lonl,  —  I  think  y<»ur  Lordship  has  acted  with  yonr 
usual  zeal  and  judgment  in  establishing  a  AVhig  club  in  Dublin.  The*e 
meetings  prevent  the  evaporation  of  princi])lc  in  indlriduaK  and  give 
thorn  joint  force,  and  enliven  their  exertions  by  emulation.  You  see 
the  matter  in  its  true  light ;  and  with  your  usual  disceniroent.  Party 
is  absolutely  necessary  at  this  time.  I  thought  it  always  so  in  this 
country,  ever  since  I  have  had  any  thing  to  do  in  public  business  ; 
and  1  rather  fear,  tliat  there  is  not  virtue  enough  in  this  poriod  to 
support  party,  than  that  party  should  become  necessary,  on  account  of 
the  want  of  virniit  to  support  itself  by  individual  exertion**.  As  lu  us 
licrc,  our  thoughts  of  every  thing  at  home  are  suspended  by  our 
astonishment  at  the  wonderful  (Spectacle  which  is  exhibited  in  a  neigh- 
bouring and  rival  country.  What  spectators, and  what  actors!  England 
gazing  with  astonishmt-nt  at  a  French  slrugglo  for  liberty,  and  not 
knuwing  whether  to  blame,  or  to  applaud.  The  thing,  indeed,  though 
I  thought  1  saw  something  like  it  in  progress  for  several  years,  has 
still  somewhat  in  it  paradoxical  and  mysterious.  The  spirit  it  is 
impossible  not  lo  admire  ;  but  the  old  Parisian  ferocity  Ims  broken  out 
in  a  shocking  manner.  Tt  is  true,  that  this  may  be  no  more  than  a 
sudden  explosion;  if  so,  no  indication  can  be  taken  from  it ;  but  if  it 
should  be  vAaracttT,  rather  than  accident,  then  that  people  are  not  fit 
for  liberty — and  must  have  a  strong  hand,  like  that  of  their  former 
maaters,  to  coerce  them.  Wen  must  have  u  certain  fund  of  natural 
Vioderation  to  qualify  them  for  freedom ;  else  it  becomes  noxious  to 
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themsulvcH,  and  a  perfect  nuisance  to  every  botly  else.  Whmt  will  be 
the  event,  it  ia  Imrd,  I  think^  still  to  say.  To  form  a  solid  eonatitu- 
tion,  requinss  wisdom  as  wiiU  as  spirit ;  and  whether  the  French  have 
wise  ht^ads  nmoug  tlicra,  or,  if  they  possess  such,  whether  they  have 
aiilhority  etjual  to  iheirwisdom,  is  yet  to  be  seen.  In  the  lucjtn  time 
tiie  progretis  of  thin  whole  aftuir  is  one  of  the  moat  curious  matters  of 
speculation  that  ever  was  exhibited." — pp.  321,  322. 

Wo  should  now  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Hardy; — and 
yet  it  would  not  bo  fair  to  dismiss  him  from  the  scene 
entirely,  witliout  giving  our  readers  one  or  two  speci- 
mens of  his  gift  of  dmwing  characters;  in  the  exercise 
of  which  he  generally  rises  to  a  sort  of  tjuaint  and  bril- 
liant conciseness,  and  displays  a  degree  of  ucutencss  and 
line  observation  that  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  other 
parts  of  his  >vriting.  His  greatest  fault  is,  that  he  does 
not  abuse  any  body,  — even  where  the  dignity  of  history', 
and  of  virtue,  call  loudly  for  such  an  niflictiou.  Yet 
there  is  somctlung  in  the  tone  of  all  his  delineations, 
that  satisfies  us  that  there  is  nothing  worse  than  ex- 
treme good  nature  at  the  bottom  of  this  forbearance. 
Of  Philip  TisdttU,  who  was  Attorney-general  when  Lord 
Charlcmont  first  came  into  Parliament,  he  says  :  — 

**  He  had  an  admirable  and  most  superior  understanding ;  an  under- 
standing matured  by  years  — by  long  experience  —  by  hahit3  with  thf^ 
best  company  from  hU  youth  —  with  the  bar,  with  Parliuraeut,  with 
the  State.  To  this  strength  of  intollect  was  added  a  conslitulioiial 
philosophy,  or  apathy,  which  never  suffL-rcd  him  to  be  carried  away  by 
attachment  to  any  party,  even  his  own.  He  saw  men  and  things  so 
clvarly ;  he  understood  so  well  the  wliole  farce  and  fallacy  of  life,  that 
it  pas:«ed  l^fui*e  him  like  a  f>cenie  representation  ;  and,  till  almost  the 
close  of  his  days,  he  went  through  the  world  with  a  constant  sun^ihine 
ofsouU  and  an  inexorable  gravity  of  feature,  llis  countenance  was 
never  gny,  and  his  mind  waa  never  gloomy.  He  wa»  an  able  speaker, 
as  well  at  the  l>ar  as  in  the  House  of  Commons,  though  his  diction 
was  very  indifferent.  He  did  not  speak  so  much  at  length  as  many 
of  hi^  parliamentary  coadjutors,  though  lie  knew  the  whole  of  the 
subJLTt  much  better  than  tliey  did.  He  was  not  only  a  good  ?pe«ker 
in  Parliament,  but  an  excellent  manager  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  never  said  too  much :  and  he  had  great  merit  in  what  he 
did  not  say;  for  Government  was  never  committed  by  him.  lie 
plunged  into  no  difficulty ;  nor  did  he  ever  suffer  bis  antagonist  to 
eacape  from  one."  —  i)p.  78,  79. 

Of  Hussey  Burgh,  afterwards  Lord  Chief  Baron,  he 
observes :  — 
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"  To  those  who  never  beard  him,  as  the  fashion  of  this  world  in 
^oqueuce  as  in  all  things  soon  passes  uwny,  it  rua^r  be  no  vasy  ualttT 
to  cnnvcj  a  just  idea  of  his  style  of  r>pcnking.  It  was  Bu^ttutiusl  hy 
great  inffenuitjr,  great  rapidity  of  int^^Llcct,  luminous  and  piercing 
(mtire  ;  in  refinement  nbuudaol,  iu  simplicity  sterile.  The  clasnical 
allut<ions  of  thift  orator,  for  ho  was  mo»l  truly  one,  were  so  appodle, 
tiify  tbllowrd  enoli  other  in  such  bright  and  varied  succession,  and,  i^ 
times,  spread  such  an  uncxpccte<lanatriim)pliant  blaze  aronntl  his  sub- 
ject, that  all  persons,  who  were  iu  the  least  tinged  with  literature, 
could  never  be  tired  of  listeuin;;  to  him  ;  and  when  in  the  splt'iidid 
days  of  the  Volunteer  Association,  alluding  to  eomo  coercive  Knglish 
laws,  and  to  that  institution,  then  in  its  proudest  aiTay,  he  said,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  *  That  such  law**  wore  sown  like  dragons'  teeth 
— and  sprung  up  in  umicd  men,'  the  applause  which  followed,  and 
the  glow  of  entliusiiiflni  which  he  kindled  in  every  mind,  far  cxecod 
my  powers  of  description."  —  pp.  140,  141. 

Of  Gerard  HfunUtoii,  he  gives  us  the  following  cba- 
racteristic  anecdotes. 

"The  uncommon  splendour  of  his  eloquence,  which  was  succeeded 
by  auch  inflexible  taciturnity  in  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  became  the  sub- 
ject, as  might  be  supposed,  of  much,  and  idle  speculation.  The  truth 
is,  timt  all  liis  speeches,  whether  delivered  in  Loudon  or  Dublin,  were 
not  only  prepared,  but  studied,  witli  a  minuteness  and  exactitude^  of 
which  tlioso  who  arc  only  u.«cd  to  the  earelcssne^s  of  mo<lem  debating 
can  scarcely  form  any  idea.  Ivord  Charlcmont,  who  had  been  long  and 
intimately  acquainted  with  hiui,  jM-evious  to  his  coming  to  Irehind, 
often  mentioned  that  he  woa  the  only  speaker,  amoug  the  many  he  had 
heard,  nfw  horn  lie  could  say,  with  certainty,  that  all  his  speecheis, 
however  long,  were  tcritten  and  pot  by  heart.  A  gentleman,  well 
known  to  his  Lnrdsliip  and  Hamilton,  assured  him,  that  he  heard 
Hamilton  repeat,  no  le.^s  thau  three  times,  an  oration,  which  he  after- 
wards spoke  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  which  lasted  almost  three 
hours.  As  a  debater,  therefore,  he  became  aa  useless  to  hid  political 
patron.s  as  Addison  was  to  Lord  Sunderland ;  and,  if  possible,  he  wh** 
more  scrupulous  in  composition  than  even  that  eminent  man.  AddiMon 
would  stop  the  press  to  correct  the  most  trivial  error  in  a  large  pub- 
lication;  and  itamlltnii,  ns  I  can  assert,  on  indubitable  authority, 
would  recall  the  ftwtman,  if.  tm  rceollection,  any  woni,  in  his  opinion, 
was  misplaced  or  improper,  in  the  slightest  note  to  a  familiar  acquaint- 
ance."—  pp.  60,  61. 

No  name  is  raentioned  in  these  pages  with  higher  or 
inore  uniform  applause,  than  that  of  Henry  Grattan. 
But  that  distinguished  ]H'rson  still  lives:  atul  Mr.  Hardy's 
delicacy  has  prevented  him  from  attempting  any  deli- 
neation, either  of  his  character  or  his  eloquenoe.  We 
resi>ect  his  forl>earance,  and  shall  follow  his  example : — 
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Yet  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  gratification  of  ex- 
tracting one  sentence  from  a  letter  of  Lord  Cliarlemont, 
in  relation  to  that  parliamentary  j^rant,  by  which  an 
honour  was  conferred  on  an  individual  patriot,  without 
place  or  official  situation  of  any  kind,  and  merely  for  his 
personal  merits  and  exertions,  w!iich  has  in  other  cases 
been  held  to  be  the  peculiar  and  appropriate  reward  of 
triumphant  generals  and  commandi-rs.  When  the  mild 
and  equable  temperament  of  Lonl  Charlemont's  mind 
is  recollected,  as  m'cU  as  the  caution  with  which  all  his 
opinions  were  expressed,  we  do  not  know  that  a  wise 
ambition  would  wisli  for  a  prouder  or  more  honourable 
testimony  than  is  contained  in  the  following  short 
sentences. 

"■  Respecting  the  gntnt,  I  know  with  certainty  tlmt  Onittan,  though 
he  felt  himself  flattered  by  the  intention,  IrKike^J  upon  the  net  with  the 
d**i-'pe8t  concern,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  deprc-cate  it  As  it  waB 
found  impossible  to  defeat  the  design,  all  his  fricmU,  and  I  among 
others,  were  employed  to  lessen  the  sum.  It  waa  aect^rdingly  decreased 
by  one  Iialf,  and  that  principally  by  his  positive  declaration,  through 
UB,  that,  if  the  whole  were  insisted  on,  he  would  refuse  all  but  a  few 
hundrciLs  which  he  would  retain  as  an  honourable  mark  of  the  good- 
ness of  his  country.  By  some,  who  look  only  into  themselvea  for 
infonnation  couceruing  human  nature,  tins  conduct  will  probiibly  be 
construed  into  hypocrisy.  To  such,  tlie  fxcelleuce  and  prc-cnnncncy 
of  virtue,  and  the  character  of  (xrattiin,  ore  as  invisible  and  incom- 
prehcnaible,  as  the  brightness  of  the  sun  to  a  man  bom  blind."  — 
.237. 
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pnraoK  prsciFLiVE. 


(September,  1818.) 

ylti  In^uin/  whether  Crime  nnd  Miaert/  arc  prothicrd  or  prt'ivntetl 
hi/  our  present  SifsU'in  of  Prison  Discipline.  Ulustruted  hjf 
Descriptions  of  the  Boroutfh  Compter,  Tothill  JFichfs  Pn'toH, 
the  Jail  at  St.  Athans,  the  Jail  at  Gtiildfonl,  the  Jail  ai 
Bristol,  the.  Jails  at  liury  and  llchexter,  the  Alaison  de  Force 
at  Ghent,  the  Philadelphia  J'risonf  the  Peniterttiary  at 
AlilWankj  and  the  Procecdim/s  of  the  Ladies  Cmmnittee  at 
Newgate,  Hy  ThOMas  FowelL  Bcxtox,  8vOw  pp.  171. 
London:    1818. 


There  arc  two  classes  of  .sul>jcct5  which  naturally  engage 
the  attention  of  public  men,  and  divide  the  interest 
which  society  takes  in  tlieir  proceedings.  The  one  may, 
in  a  wide  sense,  be  culled  Party  Politics — the  other 
Civil  or  Domestic  Administration.  To  the  fonner  belong 
all  questions  touching  political  rights  and  franchises — 
the  principles  of  the  Constitution — the  fitness  or  unfit- 
ness of  ministers,  and  the  interest  and  honour  of  the 
country,  as  it  may  be  affected  by  its  conduct  and  rela- 
tions to  forei^i  powers,  either  in  peace  or  war.  The 
latter  comprehends  most  of  the  branches  of  political 
economy  and  statistics,  and  all  the  ordinary  legislation 
of  internal  police  and  regulation  ;  and,  besides  the  two 
great  heads  of  Trade  and  Taxation,  embraces  the  im- 
provements of  the  civil  Code — the  care  of  the  Poor — 
tlte  interests  of  Education,  Iteligion,  and  Morality  —  and 
the  protection  of  Prisoners,  Lunatics,  and  others  who 
cannot  claim  protection  for  themselves.  This  distinction, 
we  confess,  is  but  coarsely  drawn — since  every  one  of 
the  things  we  have  la.st  enumcratetl  may,  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, be  made  an  occasion  of  party  contention. 
But  what  we  mean  is,  that  they  are  not  its  natural 
occasions,  and  do  not  belong  to  those  topics,  or  refer  to 
those  principles,  in  relation  to  w* hich  the  great  Parties  of 
u  free  country  necessarily  arise.     One  great  part  of  a 
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I  Statesman's  business  may  thus  be  considered  as  Polemic 
— and  another  as  Deliberative;  his  main  object  in  the 
first  being  to  discomfit  and  expose  his  opponents^and, 
in  the  second,  to  discover  the  best  means  of  currjing 

f  into  effect  ends  which  all  agree  to  be  desirable. 

'  Judging  a  priori  of  the  relative  importiince  or  agree- 
ableness  of  tliese  two  occupations,  we  should  certainly 
be  apt  to  think  that  the  latter  was  by  far  the  most  at- 

I  tractive  and  comfortable  in   itself,  as  well  as  the  most 

[likely  to  be  popular  with  the  corainunity.  The  fact, 
however,  happens  to  be  otherwise :  For  such  is  the 
excitement  of  a  public  contest  for  influence  and  power, 
and  80  great  the  prize  to  be  won  in  those  honourable 
lists,  that  the  highest  talents  are  all  put  in  requisition 

,  for  that  department,  and  all  their  force  and  splendour 

■■reserved  for  the  struggle :  And  indeed,  when  we  consider 
thnt  the  object  of  this  stniggle  is  nothing  less  than  to  put 
the  whole  power  of  administration  into  the  hands  of  the 

Ivictors,  and  thus  to  enable  them  not  only  to  engross  the 
credit  of  carrying  through  all  those  beneficial  arrange- 
ments that  may  be  called  for  by  the  voice  of  the  country, 
but  to  carry  them  through  in  their  men  tcay,  we  ought 
not  ]Xirhnps  to  wonder,  that,  in  the  eagerness  of  this 
pursuit,  which  is  truly  that  of  the  means  to  all  ends, 
some  of  the  ends  themselves  should,  when  separately 
presented,  appenr  of  inferior  moment,  and  excite  far  less 
interest  or  concern. 

But,  though  this  apology  may  be  available  in  some 

r-degree  to  the  actors,  it  still  leaves  us  at  a  loss  to  account 

[for  the  corresponding  sentiments  that  are  found  in  the 
body  of  the  people,  who  arc  but  lookers  on  for  the  most 
part  in  this  great  scene  of  contention — and  can  scarcely 
fail  to  perceive,  one  would  imagine,  that  their  imme- 
diate interests  were  oflen  postponed  to  the  mere  gladia- 
torship  of  the  parties,  and  their  actual  sennce  neglected, 
while  this  fierce  strife  was  maintained  as  to  who  should 
be  allowed  to  serve  them.  In  such  circumstances,  we 
should  naturally  expect  to  find,  that  the  popular  favour- 
ite*  would  not  l>e  the  leaders  of  the  opposite  political 
parties,  but  those  who,  without  regard  to  party,  came 
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forward  to  suggest  and  promote  measures  of  admittc-d 
utility — and  laboured  diivctly  to  enlarge  the  enjoyment* 
and  advantages  of  the  j>eople,  or  to  alleviate  the  pressure 
of  their  necessary  sutterings.  That  it  is  not  so  in  fact 
and  reality,  must  be  ascribed^  we  think,  j^artly  to  the  sym- 
pathy which,  in  a  country  like  this,  men  of  nil  conditions 
take  in  the  party  feelings  of  their  political  favouritcflf 
and  the  sense  they  liave  of  the  great  impoitanee  of  their 
success,  and  the  general  prevalence  of  their  principles; 
and  partly,  no  doubt,  and  in  a  greater  degree,  to  that 
less  justifiable  but  very  familiar  principle  of  our  natuiv, 
]»y  which  we  are  led,  on  so  many  other  occasions,  to 
prefer  splendid  accomplishments  to  usefvd  qualities,  and 
to  take  u  much  greater  interest  in  those  jjerilous  and 
eventful  encounters,  where  the  prowess  of  the  champions 
is  almost  all  tliat  is  to  be  proved  by  the  residt,  than  in 
tliose  humbler  labours  of  love  or  wisdom,  by  which 
the  enjoyments  of  the  whole  society  are  multiplied  or 
secured. 

There  is  a  reason,  no  doubt,  for  this  also — and  a  wise 
one — as  for  every  other  general  law  to  which  its  great 
Author  has  subjected  our  being :  But  it  is  not  the  less 
true,  that  it  often  opemtes  iiTegularly,  and  Ijcyoud  its 
province,  —  as  may  be  seen  in  the  familiar  instance  of 
the  excessive  and  pernicious  admiration  which  follows 
all  ffreat  achievements  in  "War,  and  makes  Slilitary  fame 
flo  dangerously  seducing,  both  to  those  who  give  and  to 
those  who  receive  it.  It  is  undeniably  ti-ui^^  as  Swift 
said  long  ago,  that  he  who  made  two  blades  of  grass  to 
grow  were  one  only  grew  before,  was  a  greater  bene- 
factor to  his  country  than  all  the  heroes  and  conquerors 
with  whom  its  annjils  are  emblazed  ;  and  yet  it  wouhl  be 
ludicrous  to  compare  the  fame  of  the  most  successful 
improver  in  agrictdture  with  that  of  the  most  inconsi- 
derable soldier  who  ever  signalized  his  courage  in  an 
unsuccessfid  campaign.  Tlie  inventors  of  the  steam- 
engine  and  the  spinning-machine  have,  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, done  much  more  in  our  own  times,  not  only  to  in- 
crease the  cx>mforts  and  wealth  of  their  country,  but  to 
multiply  its  resources  and  enlarge  its  power,  than  all  the 
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Statesmen  and  Warriors  who  have  aifected  during  the 
!  same  jxjriod,  to  direct  its  destiny ;  and  yet,  while  the 
incense  of  public  acclamation  has  been  lavished  upon 
the  latter — while  wealth  and  honours,  and  hcrcdit-ary 
distinctions,  liave  been  heaped  upon  them  in  their  lives, 
and  monumental  glories  been  devised  to  perpetuate  the 
remembrance   of  their  services,  the  former  have  been 
I  left  undistinguished  in  the  crowd  of  ordinary  citizens, 
and  permitted  to  close  their  days,  unvisited  by  any  ray 
of  public  favour  or  national  gratitude, — for  no  other 
reason  that  can  possibly  be  suggested,  than  that  their 
invaluable   services   were   performed  ■\\ithout  noise  or 
[contention,  in  the  studious  privacy  of  benevolent  mcdi- 
[ tation,  and  without  any  of  those  tumultuous  accompani- 
ments that  excite  the  imagination,  or  enfiame  the  pas- 
sions of  observant  multitudes. 

I      The  case,  however,  is  precisely  the  same  with  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  those  who  occupy  themselves  with  public 
interests.     He  who  thunders  in  popular  Jissemblies,  and 
consumes  his  antagonists  in  the  blaze  of  his  patriotic 
eloquence,  or  withers  them  with  the  flash  of  his  resist- 
lless  sarcasm,  immediately  becomes,  not  merely  a  leader 
tin  the  senate,  but  an  idol  in  the  country  at  large;  — 
"while  he  who  by  liis  sagacity  discovers,  by  his  eloquence 
recommends,  and   by  his  laborious  perseverance  ulti- 

tinately  effects,  some  great  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  large  classes  of  the  community,  is  mted,  by  that 
ungrateful  community,  as  a  far  inferior  personage;  and 
obtains,  for  his  nights  and  days  of  successful  toil,  a  far 
less  share  even  of  the  cheap  reward  of  popular  appUiusc 
than  is  earned  by  the  other,  merely  in  following  the 
impulses  of  his  own  ambitious  nature.  No  man  in  this 
country  ever  rose  to  a  high  political  station,  or  even 
obtained  any  great  personal  power  and  influence  in 
society,  merely  by  originating  in  Parliament  measures 
[of  internal  regulation,  or  conducting  with  judgment  and 
EBuccess  improvements,  however  extensive,  that  did  not 
affect  the  interests  of  one  or  other  of  the  two  great 
parties  in  the  state.  Mr.  Wilberforce  may  perhaps  be 
mentioned  as  an  exception;  and  certainly  the  greatness, 
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the  long  endurance,  and  the  dif&ciilty  of  the  struggle, 
which  he  at  last  conducted  to  so  glorious  a  termination, 
have  given  him  a  fiune  and  popultuity  which  may  be 
compared,  in  some  respects,  with  that  of  a  party  leader. 
But  even  Mr.  Wilberforce  would  be  at  once  demolished 
in  a  contest  with  the  leaders  of  party ;  and  could  do 
nothing,  out  of  doors,  by  his  own  individual  exertions; 
while  it  is  quite  manifest,  that  the  greatest  and  most 
meritorious  exertions  to  extend  the  reign  of  Justice 
by  the  correction  of  our  civil  code — to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  Poor — to  alle\iate  the  sufferings  of  the 
Prisoner, — or,  finally,  to  regenerate  the  minds  of  the 
whole  people  by  an  improved  system  of  Education,  will 
never  give  a  man  half  the  power  or  celebrity  that  may 
be  secured,  at  any  time,  by  a  brilliant  speech  on  a 
motion  of  censure  or  a  flaming  harangue  on  the  bound- 
lessness of  our  resources,  and  the  glories  of  our  arms. 

It  may  be  conjectured  already,  that  with  all  due  sense 
of  the  vidue  of  party  distinctions,  and  all  possible  vener- 
ation for  the  talents  which  they  call  most  prominently 
into  action,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  this  estimate 
of  public  services  might  be  advantageously  corrected ; 
and  that  the  objects  which  would  exclusively  occupy 
our  statesmen  if  they  were  all  of  one  mind  upon  con- 
stitutional questions,  ought  more  frequently  to  take  jjre- 
cedence  of  the  contentions  to  which  those  questions  give 
rise.  We  think  there  is,  of  late,  a  tendency  to  such  a 
change  in  public  opinion.  The  nation,  at  least,  seems 
at  length  heartily  sick  of  those  heroic  vapourings  about 
our  efforts  for  the  salvation  of  Europe, — which  seem 
to  have  ended  in  the  restoration  of  old  abuses  abroad, 
and  the  iraiwsition  of  new  taxes  at  home  ;  —  and  about 
the  vigour  which  was  required  for  the  maintenance  of  our 
glorious  constitution, — which  has  most  conspicuously 
displayed  itself  in  the  suspension  of  its  best  bulwarks, 
and  the  organization  of  spy  systems  and  vindictive  per- 
secutions, after  the  woret  fashion  of  arbitrary  govern- 
ments;— and  seems  disposed  to  require,  at  the  hands  of 
its  representatives,  some  substantial  pledge  of  their  con- 
cern for  the  general  welfare,  by  an  active  and  zealous 
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co-operation  in  the  correction  of  admitted  abuses,  uad 
the  redress  of  confessed  wrongs. 

It  is  mortifying  to  the  pride  of  human  wisdom,  to 
consider  liow  much  evil  has  resulted  from  the  best  and 
least  exceptionable  of  its  boasted  institutions  —  and  how 
those  establishments  that  have  been  most  carefully  de- 
visetl  for  the  repression  of  guilt,  or  the  relief  of  misery, 
have  become  themselves  the  fruitful  and  pestilent 
sources  both  of  guilt  and  misery,  in  a  fnghtful  and  dis- 
gusting degree.  Laws,  -without  which  society  could  not 
exist,  become,  by  their  very  multiplication  and  refine- 
ment, a  snare  and  a  burden  to  those  they  were  intended 
to  protect,  and  let  in  upon  us  the  hateful  and  most  in- 
tolerable plagues,  of  pettifogging,  cliicanery,  and  legal 
persecution.  Institutions  for  tlie  relief  and.  prevention 
of  Poverty  have  the  effect  of  multiplying  it  tenfold — 
hospitals  for  the  cure  of  Diseases  become  centres  of 
infection.  The  very  Police,  which  is  necessary  to  make 
our  cities  habitable,  give  birth  to  the  odious  vennin  of 
informers,  thief-catchers,  and  suborners  of  treacher}';  — 
and  our  Prisons,  Avhich  are  meant  chiefly  to  reform  the 
guilty  and  secure  the  suspected,  are  converted  into 
schools  of  the  most  atrocious  corruption,  and  dens  of 
the  most  inhuraiin  torture. 

Those  evils  and  abuses,  thus  arising  out  of  intended 
benefits  and  remedies,  are  the  last  to  which  the  attention 
of  ordinary  men  is  directed  —  because  they  arise  in  such 
unexpected  quarters,  and  are  apt  to  be  regarded  as  the 
unavoidable  accompaniments  of  indispensable  institu- 
tions. There  is  a  selfish  delicacy  which  makes  us  at  all 
times  averse  to  enter  into  details  of  a  painful  and  often- 
sive  nature;  and  an  indolent  sort  of  optimism,  by  which 
we  naturally  seek  to  excuse  our  want  of  acti\-ity,  Ijy 
charitably  presuming  that  things  are  as  well  as  they  can 
easily  be  made,  and  that  it  is  inconceivable  that  any 
•/fiery  jhigi'ant  abuses  should  be  permitted  by  the  worthy 
and  humane  people  who  are  more  immediately  concerned 
in  their  prevention.  To  this  is  added  a  fear  of  gi%Tng 
offence  to  those  same  wortliy  visitors  and  superii»tend- 
ants — and  a  still  more  potent  fear  of  giving  oflfende  to 
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his  Majesty's  Government;  —  for  though  no  administra. 
tion  can  really  have  any  intcix'st  in  the  existence  of  such 
abuses,  or  can  be  suspected  of  Avishing  to  peri>etuatc 
them  from  any  love  for  them  or  their  authors,  yet  it  is 
but  too  true  tliat  most  long-established  adminstrations 
have  looked  with  an  evil  eye  upon  the  detectors  and 
redressors  of  all  sorts  of  abuses,  however  little  con- 
nected with  ]»olitics  or  politic4il  persons — ffjtt,  be- 
cause tlicy  feel  that  their  long  and  undisturbed  con- 
tinuance is  a  tacit  reproach  on  their  negligence  and 
inactivity,  in  not  having  made  use  of  their  great  opportu- 
nities to  discover  and  correct  them — secontll}/^  hcaiasc 
all  such  corrections  are  innovations  upon  old  usage?  and 
establishments,  and  practical  admissions  of  tlie  tlagrant 
imperfection  of  those  boasted  institutions,  towards  which 
it  is  their  interest  to  maintain  a  blind  and  indiscriminate 
veneration  in  the  bo<ly  of  the  people — and,  thirdly^  lie- 
cause,  if  general  abuses  affecting  large  classes  of  the 
commiuiity  are  allowed  to  be  ex|X)sed  and  reformed  in 
any  o»ie  department,  the  people  might  get  accustomed  to 
look  for  the  redress  of  all  similar  abuses  in  other  depart- 
ments,— and  reform  would  cease  to  be  u  word  of  terror 
and  alarm  (as  most  ministers  think  it  ought  to  be)  to 
all  103-al  subjects. 

These,  no  doubt,  arc  formidable  obstacles;  and  there- 
fore it  is,  that  gross  abuses  have  been  allowed  to  subsist 
so  long.  But  they  are  so  far  from  being  insurmountable, 
that  we  are  perfectly  pei'suaded  that  nothing  more  is  ne- 
cessary to  ensure  the  effectual  correction,  or  mitigation  at 
least,  of  all  the  evils  to  which  we  liave  alluded,  than  to 
satisfy  the  public,  1st,  of  their  existence  and  extent — 
and,  2dly,  of  there  being  nieans  for  tlieireffectual  redress 
and  prevention.  Evils  that  are  directly  connected  with 
the  power  of  the  existing  administration — abuses  of 
whicli  they  are  themselves  the  nuthoi-s  or  abettors,  or  of 
which  they  have  the  benefit-,  can  only  be  corrected  by 
their  removal  from  office — and  are  substantially  irreme- 
diable, however  enormous,  while  they  contimie  in  power. 
All  questions  as  to  them,  therefore,  belong  to  the  de- 
partment of  party  politics,  and  fall  within  the  province 
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of  tlic  polemical  statesman.     But  with  regard    to  nil 

other  plain  violations  of  reason,  justice,  or  Imrnaiuty,  it 

,  is  comfortable  to  think  that  we  live  in  such  a  stage  of 

society  as  to  make   it  impossible  that  they  sliould  be 

I  allowed  to  subsist  many  years,  after  their  mischief  and 

[iniquity  have  been  made  manifest  to  the  sense  of  the 

country  at  large.     Public  opinion,  which  is  still  potent 

and  formidable  even  to  Ministerial  corruption,  ia  omni- 

»ofe^i^  against  all  inferior  malversations — and  the  inva- 

,  liiable    means   of  denunciation   and   authoritative   and 

[irresistible  investigation  "which  we  possess  in  our  repre- 

8(Mitative  legislature,  ]>uts  it  in  tlie  power  of  any  man  of 

'prudence,  patience,  and  respectability  in  that  House,  to 

bring  to  light  the  most  secret,  and  to  shame  the  uiost 

I  arrogant  delinquent,  and  to  cull  downi  the  steady  ven- 

Igeanoe  of  public  execration,  and  the  sure  light  of  public 

I  intelligence,  for  the  repression  and  i*edress  of  all  public 

injustice. 

The  charm  is  in  the  little  word  Publicity  !  —  And  it  is 
cheering  to  think  how  many  wonders  have  already  been 
■\\Tought  by  that  precious  Talisman.     If  the  House  of 
I  Commons  was  of  no  other  use  but  as  an  organ  for  pi-o- 
cluiming   and    inquiring   into   all    alleged    abuses,  and 
making  public  the  results,  under  tlie  siinction  of  names 
and  numl)ers  which  no  man  dares  to  suspect  of  unfair- 
[Ucss  or  inattention,  it  would  bo  enough  to  place   the 
country  in  which  it  existed  fur  above  all  terms  of  com- 
parison with  any  other,  ancient  or  modern,  in  which  no 
J  such  institution  had   been  de\nsed.     Though  the  great 
[■work  is  done,  however,  by  that   House  and   its  com- 
jniittces — though  it  is  there  only  that  the  mischief  can 
[be  denounced  with  a  voice  that  reaches  to  the  utmost 
[borders  of  the  land  —  and  there  only  that  the  seal  of 
[unquestioned  and  unquestionable  authority  can  beset  to 
the  statements  which  it  authenticates  and  gives  out  to 
the  world;  —  there  is  still  room,  and  need  too,  for  the 
[liumbler  ministry  of  inferior  agents,  to  circulate  and  cn- 
fforce,  t«  rei)eat  and  expound,  the  momentous  facts  that 
[have  been  thus  collected,  :iiiil  upon  which   the  public 
[must  ultimately  decide.     It   is  this  unambitious,  but 
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useful  function  that  we  now  propose  to  perform,  in  laying 
before  our  readers  a  short  ^^ew  of  the  vm'  interesting 
facta  which  are  detailed  in  the  valuable  work  of  which 
the  title  is  preiixed,  and  in  the  parliamentary  papers  to 
which  it  refers. 

Prisons  are  emjiloyed  for  the  confinement  and  security 
of  at  least  three  diflerent  descriptions  of  i)ersons : — first, 
of  those  who  are  accused  of  crimes  and  offences,  but  have 
not  yet  been  ljrou<;ht  totrial;  2dly,  of  those  wholmve  been 
convicted^  ami  are  imprisoned  preparatory  to,  or  as  a  pirt 
of,  their  punishment ;  and,  3dly,  of  debtors^  who  are  neil  her 
convicted  nor  accused  of  any  crime  whatsoever.  In  both 
the  first  classes,  and  even  in  that  least  entitled  to  favour, 
there  is  room  for  an  infinity  of  distinctions  —  from  the 
ciise  of  the  boy  arraigned  or  convicted  for  a  slight  assault 
or  breach  of  the  peace,  up  to  that  of  the  bloody  nuirderer 
or  hardened  depredator,  or  vetcnui  leader  of  the  house- 
breaking gang.  All  these  persons  must  indeed  be  im- 
prisoned,—  for  so  the  law  has  declared  ;  but,  under  that 
sentence,  we  humbly  conceive  there  is  uo  warrant  to 
infiict  on  them  any  other  punishment — any  thing  more 
than  a  restraint  on  their  personal  freedom.  This,  we 
think,  is  strictly  tnic  of  all  the  three  classes  we  have 
mentioned ;  but  it  will  scarcely  be  disputed,  at  all 
events,  that  it  is  true  of  the  fii'st  and  the  last.  A  man 
may  avoid  the  penalties  of  Crime,  by  avoiding  all  crimi- 
nality: But  no  maii  can  be  secure  against  False  accusa- 
tion ;  and  to  condemn  him  who  is  only  suspecte*!,  is  to 
commence  his  punishment  while  his  crime  is  uncertain. 
Nay,  it  is  not  only  uncertain,  as  to  all  who  arc  untried, 
but  it  is  the  fixed  presumption  of  the  law  that  the  sus- 
picion is  unfounded,  and  that  a  trial  will  establish  his 
iimoccncc.  We  suppose  there  are  not  less  than  ten 
or  fifteen  tJiousand  pei'sons  taken  up  yearly  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  on  suspicion  of  crimes,  of  whom  cer- 
tainly there  arc  not  two  thirds  convicted;  so  that,  in  all 
likelih<K>d,  there  are  not  fewer  than  seven  or  eight  thou- 
sand innocent  persons  placed  annually  in  this  painful 
predic^unent — whose  very  imprisonment,  though  an  un- 
avoidable, is  beyoud  all  dispute  a  veiy  lamentable  evil ; 
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to  which  no  unnecessary  addition  can  be  made 
without  the  most  tremendous  injustice. 

The  debtor,  again,  seems  entitled  to  at  least  as  much 
indulgence.  "  He  may,"  says  Mr.  Buxton,  "  have  been 
reduced  to  his  inability  to  satisfy  liis  creditor  by  the 
visitation  of  God, — by  disease,  by  personal  accidents, 
by  the  failure  of  reasonable  projects,  by  the  largeness 
or  the  helplessness  of  his  family.  His  substance,  and 
the  substance  of  Iiis  creditor,  may  have  perished  to- 
gether in  the  flames,  or  in  the  waters.  Human  foresigljt 
cannot  always  avert,  and  human  industry  cannot  always 
repair,  the  calamities  to  whicli  our  nature  is  subjected; 
— surely^  then,  some  debtors  are  entitled  to  compassion," 
—  (p.  4.)  Of  the  number  of  debtors  at  imy  one  time  in 
confinement  in  these  kingdoms,  we  have  no  means  of 
fonning  a  conjecture ;  but  beyond  all  doubt  they  amount 
to  many  thousands,  of  whom  probaVily  one  half  have 
been  reduced  to  that  state  by  venial  errors,  or  innocent 
■  misfortune. 

Kvcn  with  regard  to  tlie  convicted,  we  humbly  con- 

iccive  it  to  be  cleai*,  that  where  no  special   severity  is 

I  enjoined  by  the  law,  any  additional  infliction  beyond 

'that  of  mere  coercion,  is  illegtd.     U  the  greater  Jelin- 

quenta  alone  were  subjected   to  such  severities,  there 

uiight  be  a  colour  of  et|uity  in  the  practiec ;  but,  in 

I  point  of  fact,  they  are  inflicted  according  to  the  state  of 
the  prison,  the  usage  of  the  place,  or  tlie  temt)cr  of  the 
jailor;  —  and,  in  all  cases,  they  are  inflicted  indiscrimi- 
nately on  the  whole  inmates  of  esich  unhappy  mansion. 
Even  if  it  were  othenvise,  "  Who,"  says  Mr.  15.,  "  is  to 
apportion  this  variety  of  wretchedness  ?  Tlie  Judge, 
"wiio  knows  nothing  of  the  interior  of  the  jail ;  or  the 
jailor,  who  knows  nothing  of  the  transactions  of  tlie 
Court?  The  law  can  easily  suit  its  penalties  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  It  can  adjudge  to  one  of- 
fender imprisonment  for  one  day  ;  to  another  for  twenty 
years  :  But  what  ingenuity  would  be  sufficient  to  devise, 
and  what  discretion  could  be  trusted  to  inflict,  modes  of 
imprisonment  with  similar  variations  ?"  —  p.  8. 
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But  the  truth  is,  that  all  inflictions  beyond  that  of 
mere  detention,  are  clearly  illegal.  Take  the  common 
case  of  fetters  —  from  Bracton  down  to  Blackstone,  all 
our  lawyers  declare  the  use  of  them  to  be  conti'ar}' 
to  law.  The  last  885^8,  in  so  many  words,  that  *'thc 
law  will  not  justify  jailors  in  fettering  a  prisoner, 
unless  where  he  is  unruly  or  has  attempted  an 
escape;"  and,  even  in  that  case,  the  practice  seems  to 
be  questionable — if  we  can  trust  to  the  memorable 
reply  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  King  to  certain  magistrates^ 
who  urged  their  necessity  for  safe  custody — "let  them 
build  their  walls  higher."  Yet  has  tliis  matter  been 
left,  all  over  the  kingdom,  as  a  thing  altogether  indif* 
ferent,  to  the  pleasure  of  the  jailor  or  local  magistrates; 
and  the  practice  accordingly  has  been  the  most  capri- 
cious and  irregular  that  can  weJl  be  imagined. 

"In  Chehisford,  for  exnmplp,  and  in  Newgate,  all  accused  or  con- 
victed of  i'clony  are  ironed.  —  At  Bury,  and  nt  Noncu'h,  all  are  with- 
out irons. — ■  At  Abinyiion  the  untried  are  not  ironed.  —  At  Derby, 
none  but  the  untried  arc  ironed!  —  At  Cold-bath-Jiclds^  none  but  the 
untried,  and  tliosc  sent  for  re-examination,  arc  ironed.  —  At  ffiiichc*- 
ier,  all  btflore  trial  are  ironed  ;  and  those  sentenceil  to  tran:<iHjrtution 
aft"P  trial.  —  At  Chestrr^  those  alone  of  bad  character  are  ironed. 
whether  tried  or  untried."  —  pp.  6S,  69. 

But  these  are  trifles.  The  truth  of  the  case  is  forcibly 
and  briefly  stated  in  the  following  short  sentences:  — 

"  You  have  no  right  to  deprive  a  man  sentenced  to  mere  im]>ri8on- 
mcnt  of  pure  air,  wholesome  and  sutfieient  food,  and  opixirtunlties  uf 
exercise.  You  have  no  right  to  debar  him  from  the  craft  on  which 
liis  famii}^  depends,  if  it  can  be  exercised  in  prison.  You  have  no 
right  to  subject  him  to  suffering  from  cold,  by  want  of  bed-clothing 
by  night,  or  iiring  by  day.  And  the  reason  is  pinin,  — you  have 
taken  him  from  his  home^  and  hnvo  deprived  him  of  the  means  of 
providing  himseli'  willi  llie  necessaries  or  couiforLtt  of  life ;  and  there- 
fore you  ure  bound  to  furnish  him  with  moderate  indeed,  butsuitabltt 
nccommodntion. 

"  You  have,  for  llie  same  reason,  no  right  to  ruin  his  hnbiLs  by 
compelling  him  to  be  idle,  his  moruU,  by  compelling  him  to  mix  witli 
a  promiscuous  assemblage  of  hardened  and  convicted  criminals,  or  his 
health,  by  forcing  him  at  night  into  a  damp  unvenlilalcd  cell,  witli 
fluch  crowds  of  companions,  as  v^ry  speedily  render  the  air  fuul  and 
putrid,  or  to  make  him  sleep  in  close  contact  with  the  victims  of  con- 
tf^ious  and  loattisomc  disease,  or  amiflst  the  noxious  eflluvia  of  dirt 
and  corruption.  In  short,  no  Judge  ever  condemned  a  man  to  be 
half  starved  with  cold  by  day,  or  half  suffocated  with  heat  by  night. 
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Who  ever  heard  of  a  criminal  being  sentenced  to  Rheumatism^  or 
Typhus  fovcr?  Corruption  of  morals  and  contaniinatiun  of  mind 
are  not  the  remedies  wluch  the  law  in  its  wisdom  has  thought  proper 
to  adopt"  • 

The  abuses  in  Newgate?,  that  /^i*cat  receptacle  of  guilt 
and  misery,  constructed  to  Iiold  about  480  prisoners, 
but  generally  couttuning,  of  late  years,  from  800  to  1200, 
are  eloquently  set  forth  in  the  publication  before  us, 
though  we  have  no  longer  left  ourselves  room  to  specify 
them.  It  may  be  sufficient,  however,  to  observe,  that 
the  state  of*  the  Women*s  wards  was  universnlly  allowed 
to  be  by  far  the  worst;  and  that  even  Alderman  Atkins 
admitted  that  in  that  quarter  some  alteration  might  be 
desimble,  though,  in  his  apprehension,  it  was  altogether 
impracticable.  Tfiough  by  no  means  inclined  to  adopt 
the  whole  of  the  worthy  Alderman's  opinions,  we  may 
safely  say,  that  we  should  liave  been  much  disposed  to 
agree  with  him  in  thinking  the  subjects  of  those  obser- 
vations pretty  nearly  incorrigible;  and  certiiinly  should 
2iot  have  hesitated  to  pronounce  the  change  which  has 
actually  been  made  upon  them  altogether  impossible. 
Mrs.  Fry,  however,  knew  better  of  ■svliat  botli  she  and 
they  were  capable;  and,  strong  in  the  spirit  of  compas- 
sionate love,  and  of  that  charity  that  liopetli  all  tilings, 
and  believeth  all  things,  set  herself  earnestly  and 
humbl}'  to  that  arduous  and  revolting  task,  in  which 
her  endeavoure  have  been  so  singularly  blessed  and 
effectual.  This  heroic  and  affectionate  woman  is  the  wife, 
we  understand,  of  a  respectable  banker  in  London;  and 
both  she  and  her  husband  belong  to  the  Society  of 
Friends  —  that  exemplary  sect,  which  is  the  first  to 
begin  and  the  last  to  abandon  every  scheme  for  tiie 
j)ractical  amendment  of  their  fellow*-creatures — and 
who  have  carried  into  all  their  schemes  of  refonnation  a 
spirit  of  practical  wisdom,  of  magnanimous  patience,  and 

*  I  do  not  now  reprint  the  detailed  !^(atemcnts  which  formed  the 
bulk  of  this  paper,  us  originally  published;  and  i-etftiri  only  tlie 
account  of  the  marvellous  refortnntion  *-flected  in  Newgate,  hy  the 
heroic  hibouM  of  Mrs.  Fry  and  her  sisters  of  charity  —  of  which  I 
think  it  a  duty  to  omit  notliing  tliut  may  help  to  perpetuuto  the  re- 
abrance. 
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inerciful  indulfljence,  which  puts  to  shame  the  rashness, 
harshness,  and  ]»rccipitation  of  sapient  ministers,  and 
presumptuous  politicians.  We  should  like  t^)  hiy  the 
whole  account  of  her  splendid  carami^i  before  our 
readers;  but  our  limits  will  no  longer  admit  of  it.  How- 
ever, we  shall  do  what  we  can ;  and,  at  all  evcnt-s,  no 
longer  withhold  them  from  a  part  at  least  of  this  heart- 
stirring  narrative. 

"  Alwut  four  yenrs  ago,  Mrs.  Fry  was  induced  to  visit  Newgnte, 
by  the  rcprcsentatiuns  uf  its  state  made  by  some  perdoiu  of  the 
Society  of  Friends. 

'*  Sbe  found  llie  female  side  in  a  8ifuati<m  which  no  language  cu 
describe.  Nearly  three  hundred  wotneth,  sent  there  for  every  grada- 
tion of  crime,  some  untried,  and  some  under  sentence  of  death,  were 
crowded  together  in  the  two  wnrds  and  two  ccU?,  which  arc  now  ap- 
propriated to  the  untried,  and  whicli  are  found  quite  inadequate  to 
contain  even  this  diminislied  number  with  any  toWnible  convenience. 
Here  they  saw  their  friends,  and  kept  their  muUiludcs  of  children ; 
and  they  hnd  no  other  place  for  cooking,  washin<^,  eating,  and  sleeping. 

•'They  all  slept  on  tlie  fliwr;  at  times  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  one 
\vard,  without  so  much  a»n  nmt  for  be<lding  ;  iind  many  of  them  were 
very  nearly  naked.  She  saw  tlic-m  openly  drinking  spirits;  and  Iier 
cars  were  offended  by  the  nioflt  terrible  impreciuions.  Every  thing 
wa«  flltliy  to  excess,  and  the  smell  was  quite  disgusting.  Kvery  one, 
even  the  Governor,  was  reluctant  to  go  amongst  tliem.  He  per- 
suaded her  to  leave  her  watch  iu  the  office,  telling  ber  that  hiit  pre- 
Hence  would  not  prevent  its  being  torn  from  her  !  Slie  saw  enough 
to  convince  her  that  every  thing  bad  was  going  on.  In  short,  in 
giving  mo  this  account,  hIic  rc|>eatcdly  said — SUl  I  tell  thee  is  a 
faint  picture  of  the  reality -,  the  tilth,  the  closeness  of  the  rooms,  the 
ferocious  manners  and  expressions  of  the  women  towards  each  other, 
and  the  abandoned  wiekedncss  which  every  thing  bee)M)ke,  are  quite 
indescribable,'" — pp.  117  — 119. 

Her  design,  at  this  time,  was  confined  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  about  seventy  children,  who  were  wandering 
about  in  this  scene  of  horror;  and  for  whom  even  the  most 
abandoned  of  their  wretcbecl  mothers  thanked  her  with 
tears  of  gmtitude  for  her  benevolent  intentions  f  while 
several  of  the  younger  women  flocked  about  her,  and 
entreated,  with  the  most  pathetic  eagerness,  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  her  intended  school.  She  now  applied  to  the 
Governor,  and  had  an  interview  with  the  two  SheriiFs 
and  the  Ordinary',  who  received  her  -wTtli  the  most  cor- 
dial appi'obution ;  but   fairly    intimated    to  her  "their 
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persuasion  that  fwr  efforts  would  be  uttoii/  fniitless,'* 
After  some  investigation,  it  was  officially  reported,  that 
there  was  no  vacant  spot  in  ivhich  the  school  could  l>e 
eat4il>lished ;  and  an  ordinary  philanthropist  would  pro- 
bably liave  retired  disheartened  i'roin  the  undertaking. 
Mrs.  Fry,  however,  inildly  requested  to  be  admitted 
once  more  alone  among  the  women,  that  she  might  con- 
duct the  search  for  henself.  Difficulties  always  disap 
pear  before  the  energy  of  real  zeal  and  benevolence :  an 
empty  cell  was  immediately  discovered,  and  the  school 
WBS  to  be  opened  the  very  aay  after. 

"The  next  day  slie  commenced  the  school,  in  compiiny  with  a 
young  lady,  who  then  visited  a  prison  for  the  flrsl  time,  and  who 
since  gave  me  a  very  interesting  description  of  her  feelings  upon  that 
occasion.  The  niiling  was  crowiled  with  half  nnked  women,  strug- 
gling together  for  tbe  front  situations  with  the  most  boititerous  vio- 
leniip,  and  hegging  with  the  utmost  vociferation.  Sho  felt  as  if  she 
was  going  into  a  den  of  wild  l>easta ;  and  she  well  recollects  quite 
Ahudderljig  when  the  door  closed  upon  liei-,  ami  she  was  locked  in, 
with  such  n  herd  of  novel  and  desperate  companions.  This  iltiyj 
however,  tbe  school  9ur|>nssed  their  utmost  expectations;  their  only 
pain  nraw  fi*om  the  numerous  and  pressing  npplicntiuns  made  by 
young  women,  who  longed  to  be  taught  and  employed.  The  narrow- 
neas  of  the  room  rendered  it  then  impossible  to  yield  to  (hedo  requests  : 
But  they  tempte4  these  ladies  to  project  a  school  for  the  employment 
of  the  tried  women,  for  teaching  thera  to  read  and  to  work." 

*' When  tliis  intention  was  mentioned  to  the  friends  of  tlicse  ladies, 
I  It  npp«ire<l  at  first  so  visionary  and  unpromising,  that  it  met  with 
very  slender  encouragement :  they  were  told  that  the  certain  conse- 
quence of  introducing  work  would  be,  that  it  would  be  stolen :  that 
though  such  on  experiment  might  be  reasonable  enough,  if  made 
in  the  country,  among  women  who  had  been  accustomed  to  hard 
labour,  it  was  quite  hopek's?,  when  tried  upon  thos<;  wlio  had  been 
BO  long  habituated  to  vice  and  iilleness.  In  sliort,  it  was  predicted, 
and  by  many  too,  whose  wiwlom  and  bi?ii<!vulence  mldod  weight 
to  their  opinions,  that  those  who  Imd  set  at  dellanct*  tlie  law  of  tlie 
land,  with  all  its  terrors,  would  very  speedily  revolt  from  an  authority 
which  had  nothing  to  enforce  it;  and  nothing  more  to  recommend  it 
than  its  simplicity  and  gentleness.  But  the  noble  zeal  of  thfse  un- 
assuming women  was  not  to  be  so  reprc-ssod ;  and  fi'eling  that  thcJr 
design  was  intended  for  the  good  and  the  happiness  of  others,  they 
trusted  that  it  would  receive  the  guidance  and  protection  of  Ilim, 
who  of^en  is  pleased  to  accoinplisli  the  highe«t  purjioses  by  the  most 
feeble  instruments. 

"With  those  impressions,  they  had  the  bohlncas  to  declare,  that  if 
a  coiiiuiitloc  could  be  fouud  who  would  sliare  the  labour,  and  a  matron 
who  would  engage  never  to  leave  the  pridon,  day  or  night,  they 
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would  iindertnke  to  try  the  experiment,  that  is,  thcj  would  thorasclvcfl 
Jind  emplojfment  for  the  women,  procure  the  necrsaary  monrt/,  till  the 
city  cuuU  be  imluCRtl  to  relieve  them,  mnl  be  unswemble  for  the  safety 
ol'  tlie  properly  ouiiiinitled  into  the  hiintb*  (»!'  the  jirisonera. 

"  'JTlic  committee  immediately  presented  itselj'i  it  consisted  of  tlie 
wiie  of  a  clergjiunn,  Bud  eleven  (female)  memlKTs  of  llie  ScM'^iety  nf 
Friends.  They  professe<l  their  willingness  to  suspend  every  othur 
engagement  and  nvocation,  and  to  devote  themselves  to  Newgate  ;  and 
in  truth,  they  have  [►erformed  their  promise.  With  no  interval  uf  re- 
laxation, and  with  but  ft'w  intermissions  from  the  call  of  other  and 
more  imperious  duties,  they  have  since  lived  amongst  the  prisoners." 

Even  tliis  astonishing  progress  could  not  correct  the 
iiicrcihility  of  men  of  benevolence  and  knowledge  of  the 
world.  '1  lie  Reverend  Ordinary,  though  filled  with  ad- 
miration for  the  exertions  of  this  intrepid  and  devoted 
band,  fairly  told  Jlrs.  F.  that  her  designs,  like  many 
others  for  the  improvement  of  that  wretched  mansion, 
"  would  inevitably  fail ."  The  Governor  encouraged  lier 
to  go  on — but  confessed  to  his  friends,  "  that  he  could 
not  see  even  the  possibility  of  her  success."  But  the 
■wisdom  of  this  world  is  foolishness,  and  its  fears  but 
snares  to  entangle  our  feet  in  the  career  of  our  dutv. 
Mrs.  F.  saw  with  other  eyes,  and  felt  with  another 
heart.  She  went  again  to  the  Sheriffs  and  the  Governor ; 
—  near  one  hundred  of  the  women  were  brought  before 
them,  and,  with  much  solemnity  and  earnestness,  en- 
gaged to  give  the  strictest  obedience  to  all  the  regulations 
of  their  lieroic  benefactress.  A  set  of  rules  was  accord- 
ingly promulgated,  wliich  we  have  not  ixjom  here  to 
transcribe;  but  they  imported  the  sacrifice  of  all  their 
darling  and  much  cherished  vices; — drinking,  gaming, 
card-pluyiitg,  novel  reading,  were  ejitirely  jirolnlnted — 
and  regulur  application  to  work  engaged  for  in  every 
qmirter.  For  the  space  of  one  montli  tliese  benevolent 
women  laboured  in  private  in  the  midst  of  their  unhappy 
flock  ;  at  the  end  of  that  short  time  they  invitwl  the 
Coq>oration  of  London  to  satissfy  themselves,  by  inspec- 
tion, of  the  efiect  of  their  pious  exertions. 

'*In  compliance  with  this  appoinCroejit,  the  Lord  Mayor,  the 
SIicriffH,  and  several  of  the  AJdernien,  attended.  The  prisoners  were 
a«rieinblcd  together;  and  it  being  requested  that  no  olteratJon  in  their 
usual  practice  might  take  place,  one  of  the  lodiea  read  a  chapter  in 
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the  Bible,  and  tlien  the  females  proceeded  to  their  various  aTocations. 
Their  attention  during  the  time  of  rcJiding,  their  orderly  and  sober 
de|K)rtiuent,  their  decent  dress,  the  absence  of  every  thing  !ike  tumuli, 
noise,  or  contrntion,  iliu  obedience^  and  the  respect  shown  by  them, 
and  the  elieerfulness  visible  in  their  cuuntenances  and  manners,  con- 
spired to  excite  the  astonishment  and  admirutiun  <(f  tlieir  visitors. 

"  Many  of  these  knew  Newgate  j  had  viisited  it  a  few  montbs  before, 
and  had  not  forgotten  the  painful  impressiuns  made  by  a  scene,  exhi- 
biting, perhaps,  the  very  utmont  limits  of  misery  and  guilt.  —  They 
now  saw,  what,  without  exaggeration,  may  be  called  a  transformation. 
Uiot,  licentiousness,  and  filth,  exchanged  tor  order,  sobriety,  and  com- 
parative neatness  in  the  chamber,  the  apparel,  and  the  persons  of 
the  prisoners.  They  saw  no  more  an  assemblage  of  abandoned  and 
shameleifs  creatures,  half  naked  and  half-drunk,  rather  demanding, 
than  rc({Ui'sting  cliarity.  The  prison  no  more  resounded  with  ob- 
scenity, and  improcntlong,  and  licentious  songs ;  and  to  use  the  course, 
but  the  just,  expression  of  one  who  knew  the  prison  well,  *  this  Iicll 
upon  earth,'  alrcjuly  exhibited  tiie  appearance  of  an  industrious  manu- 
factory, or  a  well-regulated  family. 

'*  The  magistrates,  to  evince  tlioir  sense  of  the  importance  of  the 
alterations  which  liad  l)een  effected,  immediately  ndopted  the  whole 
plan  as  a  part  of  the  syHtera  of  Newgate;  empowered  lh«  Indies  to 
punish  the  refractory  by  short  confinemcnl,  undertook  part  of  the 
expense  of  the  matron,  and  loaded  (lie  ladies  with  tluuiks  and  bene- 
dictions,"—pp.  130,  131. 

'  Wc  can  add  nothing  to  this  touching  and  elevutiiig 
^stiitcmeiit.  The  story  of  a  glorious  victory  givt-s  us  a 
less  powerful  or  proud  emotion — and  thanks  and  l>cne- 
dictions  appear  to  us  never  to  have  been  so  riehly  de- 
served. 

"  A  year,"  says  Mr.  Buxton,  "has  now  elapsed  since  the  operations  in 
'Newgate  began;   and  those  most  competent  to  judge,  the  late  I^rd 
JIayor  and  the  present,  the  late  Sherills  and  ibc  present,  the  late  Go- 
'▼ernor  and  the  present,  various  Grand  Juries,  the  C'lmirman  of  the 
•  Polio*  Committee,  the  Ordinary,  and  the  officers  of  the  prison,  have 
all  declare<l  their  satisfaction,  mixed  with  astoni-shmenl,  at  the  altera- 
tion which  has  taken  place  in  the  conduct  of  the  females. 

**  It  is  true,  and  the  Ladies'  Committee  are  anxious  that  it  should 
not  be  concealed,  that  some  of  the  rules  have  been  oeeasioniilly  broken. 
Spirits,  they  fear,  have  more  than  onee  been  inlro<hiced ;  and  it  was 
discovered  at  one  period,  when  many  of  llie  Indtts  wei-e  absent,  tliat 
card-playing  had  been  resumed.  But,  though  truth  coni|K;!s  lliuni  to 
acknowledj;e  these  deviations,  they  have  Ijeen  of  a  very  limited  ex- 
tent. I  could  find  but  one  lady  who  had  heard  an  oath,  and  there  Imd 
nut  been  above  half-a-*lozen  inslanees  of  intoxication  ;  and  the  ladies 
feel  juulified  in  stilting,  that  (he  rules  have  genurully  buen  observed. 
The  ladies  themselves  have  been  treated  witli  unilbrut  respect  and 
[gratitude."— pp.  132,  133. 
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At  the  close  of  a  Session,  many  of  the  reformed  pri- 
soners were  dismissed,  and  many  new  ones  were  received 
— and,  under  their  auspices,  card-playing  was  again  in- 
troduced. One  of  the  ladies,  however,  went  anions 
them  alone,  and  earnestly  and  affectionately  explained 
to  them  the  pernicious  consequences  of  this  practice; 
and  represented  to  them  Low  much  she  would  be  grati- 
fied, if,  even  from  regard  to  her,  they  would  agree  to 
renounce  it. 

"  Soon  after  slie  retired  to  the  ladien*  room,  one  of  the  prisoners 
came  to  her,  and  t.*xpresse<l,  in  n  manner  which  indicated  real  feeling, 
her  sorrow  for  having  broken  the  rules  of  so  kind  a  friend,  and  gave 
her  a  pack  of  carda:  four  others  did  the  same.  Having  burnt  the 
cords  in  their  presence,  she  felt  bound  to  reraunenito  tlieoi  for  their 
value,  and  to  nmrk  her  sense  of  their  ready  obedience  by  some  small 
present.  A  few  duys  afterwai-ds,  she  called  the  first  to  her,  and  telling 
her  intention,  produced  a  neat  muslin  handkerchief.  To  her  sur- 
prise, the  girl  looked  disappointed  ;  and,  ou  being  o^ked  the  reason* 

cunlcssed  she  had  hoped  that  Mrs. would  have  given  her  a 

Bible  with  her  own  nouic  written  in  it !  which  she  should  value  1>e}'ond 
any  thing  else,  and  always  keep  and  rc-ad.  Such  a  rcquc^^t,  made  in 
8uch  tt  manner,  could  not  be  refused ;  and  the  lady  assured  me  that 
bIic  never  gave  a  liible  in  her  life,  which  waa  received  with  so  much 
interest  and  satisfaction,  or  one,  which  she  thinks  more  likely  to  do 
good.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  girl,  from  her  conduct  in  her  pre- 
ceding prison,  and  in  court,  came  to  Newgate  with  the  worst  of 
characters." — j).  134. 

The  chancre,  indeed,  pervaded  every  department  of 
the  female  division.  Tliose  who  were  marched  off  for 
transportation,  instead  of  breaking  the  windows  and  fur- 
niture, and  going  off,  according  to  immemorial  usage, 
with  drunken  songs  and  intolerable  disorder,  took  a 
serious  and  tender  leave  of  their  companions,  and  ex- 
pressed tlic  utmost  gratitude  to  their  benefactors,  from 
whom  they  parted  with  tears.  Stealing  has  also  been 
entirely  suppressed ;  and,  while  upwards  of  twenty 
tliousand  articles  of  dress  have  been  manufactured,  not 
one  has  been  lost  or  purloined  within  the  precincts  of 
the  prison ! 

We  have  nothing  more  to  say;  and  would  not  wil- 
lingly weaken  tlie  effect  of  this  impressive  statement  by 
any  observations  of  ours.  Let  us  hear  no  more  of  tlie 
difficulty   of  regulating  provincial  prisons,  when  the 
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prostitute  felons  of  London  have  been  thus  easily  re- 
formed and  converted.  Let  us  never  again  be  told  of 
the  impossibility  of  repressing  drunkenness  and  pro- 
fligacy, or  introducing  habits  of  industry  in  amull  esta- 
blishments, when  this  great  crater  of  vice  and  corruption 
has  been  thus  stilled  and  purified.  And.  above  aU^  let 
there  be  an  end  of  the  pitiful  apology  of  the  want  of 
funds,  or  means,  or  agents,  to  effect  those  easier  im- 
provements, when  women  from  the  middle  ranks  of  life 
— when  quiet  unassuming  matrons,  unaccustomed  to 
business,  or  to  any  but  domestic  exertions,  have,  without 
funds,  without  agents,  without  aid  or  encouragement 
of  any  description,  trusted  themselves  within  the  very 
centre  of  infection  and  despair;  and,  by  opening  their 
hearts  only,  and  not  tlieir  purses,  have  effected,  by  the 
mere  force  of  kindness,  gentleness,  and  compassion,  a 
labour,  the  like  to  which  docs  not  remain  to  be  per- 
formed, and  which  has  smootlied  the  way  and  ensured 
success  to  all  similar  labours.  We  cannot  Envy  the 
happiness  which  Mrs.  Fry  must  enjoy  from  the  consci- 
ousness of  her  own  great  achievements  ; — but  there  is 
no  happiness  or  honour  of  which  we  should  be  so  proud 
to  bo  partakers :  And  we  seem  to  relieve  our  ohti  hearts 
of  their  share  of  national  gratitude,  in  thus  placing  on 
her  simple  and  modest  brow,  that  truly  Civic  Crown, 
which  far  outsliines  the  laurels  of  conquest,  or  the  qovo- 
nals  of  jxjwer — and  can  only  be  outshone  itself,  by 
those  ^vTeath3  of  imperishable  glory  wliich  await  the 
cliampions  of  Faith  and  Charity  in  a  higher  state  of 
existence. 
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(April,  1806.) 

Memoirs  of  Richard  Cumherland :  written  by  hhnself.  Con- 
tainhiff  an  Acmunt  of  his  JJfe  and  ff'rifint/Sy  inttn'tjtersrtl 
with  Anecdotes  and  Charactem  of  the  most  distinguished 
Pcrsftns  of  his  Time  with  whom  he  had  Intercourse  or  Coh- 
nexion.     4to.     pp.  5.33.     Limdou :   1806,* 

We  certainly  have  no  wish  for  the  death  of  Mr.  Cum- 
berland ;  on  tlie  contrary,  we  liope  he  will  live  long 
enough  to  niiike  a  large  supplement  to  these  memoirs: 
But  he  has  embarnissed  us  a  little  by  pubhshing  this 
vohune  in  his  lifetime.  We  are  extremely  unwilling  to 
say  any  thing  that  may  hurt  the  feelings  of  a  man  of 
distinguished  talents,  who  is  drawing  to  the  end  of  his 
career,  and  imagines  that  he  has  hitherto  been  ill  used 
by  the  world :  but  he  has  shown,  in  this  publication, 
such  an  appetite  for  praise,  and  such  a  jealousy  of  cen- 
sure, that  we  are  afraid  we  cannot  do  our  duty  consci- 
entiously, without  giving  him  offence.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  book  has  rather  disappointed  us.  We  expected 
it  to  be  extremely  amusing;  and  it  is  not.  There  is  too 
much  of  tlie  first  part  of  the  title  in  it,  and  too  little  of 
the  last.  Of  the  life  and  -writings  of  Richard  Cumber- 
land, we  hear  more  than  enough;  but  of  tlie  distinguished 
persons  with  whom  lie  lived,  we  have  many  fewer  cha- 
racters and  anecdotes  than  we  could  have  wished.  We 
arv  the  more  inclined  to  regret  this,  botli  because  the 
general  style  of  5Ir.  Cumberland's  compositions  has  con- 
vinced us,  that  no  one  could  have  exhibited  characters 
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•  I  reprint  part  of  this  paper — for  the  sake  chiefly  of  the  anecdotes 
of  Hentley,  Huhb  I>inlingtoii,  Sonmc  Jt-nyna,  and  a  few  othens  whicli 
I  think  riMnnrknble  —  and  very  much,  aUo,  for  the  lively  and  graphic 
aceouDt  of  the  impression  <if  GaiTick's  new  gtyle  of  acting,  as  com* 
pared  with  that  of  Quin  and  Ihe  old  scliools — which  is  a3  good  and  lu 
curious  as  CoUey  Cibbcr'g  admirable  sketches  of  Bcttcrton  and  Booth. 
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and  anecdotes  in  a  more  engaging  manner,  and  because, 
from  what  he  has  put  into  this  book,  we  actually  see 
that  he  had  excellent  opportunities  for  collecting,  and 
still  better  talents  for  relating  them.  The  anecdotes 
and  characters  which  we  liave,  are  given  in  a  very  pleas- 
ing and  animated  manner,  and  form  tlie  chief  merit  of 
the  pul)lication :  But  they  do  not  occupy  one  tenth  part 
of  it ;  and  the  rest  is  filled  with  details  that  do  not  often 
interest,  and  observations  tliat  do  not  always  amuse. 

Authors,  we  think,  should  not,  generally,  be  encou- 
raged to  write  their  o>vn  lives.  The  genius  of  Kousseau, 
his  enthusiasm,  and  the  novelty  of  his  plan,  have  ren- 
dered the  Confessions,  in  some  respects,  the  most  inte- 
resting of  books.  But  a  writer,  who  is  in  full  possession 
of  his  senses,  who  has  lived  in  the  world  like  the  men 
and  women  who  compose  it,  and  whose  vanity  aims  only 
at  thi;  praise  of  great  talents  and  accomplishments,  must 
not  hope  to  write  a  book  like  the  Confessions:  and  is 
scarcely  to  be  trusted  with  the  delinetition  of  his  own 
character  or  the  narrative  of  his  own  adventures.  We 
have  no  objection,  however,  to  let  authors  tell  their  own 
story,  as  an  apology  for  telling  that  of  all  their  aquaint- 
ances ;  and  can  easily  foi*give  tliem  for  grouping  and 
assorting  their  anecdotes  of  their  contemporaries,  accord- 
ing to  the  chi\>nology,  and  incidents  of  their  own  lives. 
This  is  but  indulging  the  painter  of  a  great  gallerj'"  of 
worthies  \y\ih  a  panel  for  his  own  portrait;  and  though 
I  it  •will  probably  be  the  legist  like  of  the  whole  collection, 
it  would  be  hard  to  grudge  liim  this  little  gratification. 

Life  has  often  been  compared  to  a  journey;  and  the 
simile  seems  to  hold  better  in  nothing  than  in  the  iden- 
tity of  the  rules  by  which  those  who  write  their  travels, 
aiKl  those  who  writi*  their  lives,  should  be  governed. 
When  a  man  returns  from  visiting  any  cclebnited  region, 
weexpcct  to  hear  much  more  of  the  remarkable  thingsand 
persons  he  has  seen,  than  of  his  own  pei-sonal  transactions; 
and  arc  naturally  disapjx)inted  if,  after  saying  that  he 
lived  much  with  illustrious  statesmen  or  heroes,  he  chooses 
rather  to  tell  us  of  Iiis  own  travelling  equipage,  or  of 
his  cookery  and  servants,  than  to  give  us  any  accouTit  oi 
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the  character  and  conversation  of  those  distinguished 
persons.  In  the  same  manner,  when,  at  the  close  of  a 
long  life,  spent  in  circles  of  litemry  and  political  cele- 
brity, an  author  sits  down  to  give  the  world  an  account 
of  his  retrospections,  it  is  reasonable  to  stipulate  that  he 
shall  talk  less  of  himself  than  of  his  associates ;  and  na- 
tural to  complain,  if  he  tells  long  stories  of  his  school- 
masters and  grandmothers,  while  he  passes  over  some  of 
the  most  illustrious  of  his  companions  with  a  bare  men- 
tion of  their  names. 

Mr.  Cumberland  has  offended  a  little  in  this  way. 
He  has  also  composed  these  memoirs,  we  think,  in  too 
dill'usc,  rambling,  and  careless  a  style.  There  is  evi- 
dently no  selection  or  method  in  his  narrative :  and  un- 
Aveighcd  remarks,  and  fatiguing  apologies  and  protesta- 
tions, are  tediously  intenvoven  with  it,  in  the  genuine 
style  of  good-natured  but  irrepressible  loquacity.  The 
whole  composition,  indeed,  has  not  only  too  much  the 
air  of  conversation:  It  iias  sometimes  an  unfortunate  re- 
semblance to  the  conversation  of  a  professed  talker;  and 
we  meet  with  many  psissages  in  which  the  author  apj>ear8 
to  work  himself  up  to  an  artificial  vivacity,  and  to  give 
a  certain  air  of  smartness  to  his  expression,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  cant  phrases,  odd  metaphors,  and  a  sort  of 
practised  and  tiieatrical  originalit)\  The  work,  however, 
IS  well  worth  Looking  over,  and  contains  many  more 
amusing  passages  than  we  can  afford  to  extract  on  the 
present  occasion. 

Mr.  Cumberland  was  born  in  1732;  and  he  has  a 
very  natural  pride  in  relating  that  his  paternal  great- 
grandfather was  tlie  learned  and  most  exemplary  Bishop 
Cumberland,  author  of  the  treatise  De  LegUms  Nattirm; 
and  that  liis  materuid  grandfather  was  the  celebrated 
I>r.  Richard  Bentley.  Of  the  last  of  these  distinguished 
persons  lie  has  given,  from  the  distinct  recollection  of 
his  childhood,  a  nmch  more  amiable  and  engaging 
representation  than  has  hitherto  been  made  public. 
Instead  of  the  haughty  and  morose  critic  and  contro- 
versialist, we  here  learn,  witli  |>leasurc,  that  he  was  as 
re/narkable  for  mildness  and  kind  affections  in  private 
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life,  as  for  profounci  erudition  and  sagacity  as  an  author. 
Mr.  Cumberland  has  collected  a  number  of  little  anec- 
dotes that  seem  to  be  quite  conclusive  upon  this  head  ; 
but  we  rather  insert  the  following  general  testimony:  — 

**  I  had  a  sister  somewhat  older  than  mysc'If.  Ilfld  there  been  any 
of  thatfitcrnneda  in  my  grandfather,  whii-li  is  so  falstdy  imputed  to  him, 
it  may  well  be  supposed  we  should  have  been  awud  into  ftilenee  in  bis 
presence,  to  which  we  were  admitted  every  day.  Nothing  can  be 
further  from  the  truth ;  he  was  the  unwearied  patron  and  promoter  of 
all  our  cbildisli  ajwrts  nad  »aUicE  ;  at  all  times  ready  to  detach  himself 
from  any  topic  of  conversation  to  take  an  interest  and  bear  his  part  in 
our  amusements.  The  eager  curiosity  natural  to  our  age,  and  the 
qoestioDS  it  gave  birth  to,  »q  teasing  to  many  parents,  he,  on  the  con- 
tnry,  attended  to  and  encouraged,  as  the  claims  of  infant  reason, 
never  to  be  evaded  or  abused  ;  strongly  recommending,  that  to  all  such 
in{|uirie8  answers  should  be  given  according  to  the  strictest  trnth,  and 
information  dealt  to  us  in  tlie  clearest  terms,  as  a  sacred  duty  never  to 
be  departed  from.  I  have  bi*oken  in  upon  liim  many  a  time  in  his 
hours  of  study,  when  he  would  put  his  book  aside,  ring  his  hund-bell 
for  his  servant,  and  be  led  to  his  shelves  to  take  down  a  picture-book 
for  my  amusement  I  I  do  not  say  that  his  good-nature  always  gained 
its  object,  us  the  pictures  which  his  hooks  generally  supplied  me  with 
were  anatomical  drawings  of  di;?sec(cd  bodies,  very  little  calculated  to 
communicate  delight ;  jiut  he  bad  nothing  better  to  produce ;  and 
surely  such  an  effort  on  his  part,  however  unsuccessful,  was  no  feature 
of  a  cynic  ;  a  cynic  *  shoaid  be  made  of  sterner  stuff* 

"  Once,  and  only  once,  I  i-ecollect  his  giving  me  a  gentle  rebuke  for 
making  a  most  outrageous  noise  in  the  room  over  his  library,  and  dis- 
turbing him  in  Ids  studies  :  I  hail  no  iipprehension  of  anger  ftom  him, 
and  cuntldently  ansivcred  that  I  could  not  help  it,  as  I  had  been  at 
battledore  and  shuttlecock  with  Master  GtKMjli,  the  Bishop  of  Ely's 
son.  *  And  1  have  been  at  this  tiport  with  hie  father,'  he  replied  -, 
'  But  thine  has  been  the  more  amusing  game ;  so  there's  no  harm 
done.*" 

He  also  mentions,  that  when  his  adversary  Collins 
had  fallen  into  poverty  in  his  latter  days,  Bentley,  ap- 
prehending that  he  was  in  some  measui^e  responsible  for 
his  loss  of  reputation^  contrived  to  administer  to  his  ne- 
cessities in  a  way  not  less  creditable  to  his  delicacy  than 
to  his  liberality. 

The  youngest  daughter  of  this  illustrious  scholar,  the 
Phoebe  of  Byron*s  pastoral,  and  herself  a  woman  of  ex- 
traordinary accom|)lishnients,  was  the  mother  of  Mr. 
CumberJand.  His  father,  who  appears  also  to  have  been 
a  man  of  the  most  blameless  and  amiable  disyosltvowft^ 
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and  to  have  united,  in  a  very  exemplary  way,  the  cha- 
racters of  a  clergyman  and  a  gentleman,  was  Rector  of 
Stanwick  in  Northamptonshire  at  the  birth  of  his  son. 
He  went  to  school,  first  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  after- 
wards at  Westminster.  But  the  most  valuable  part  of 
his  early  education  was  that  for  which  he  was  indebted 
to  the  taste  and  intelligence  of  his  mother.  We  insert 
with  pleasure  tlie  following  amiable  paragraph  :  — 

"  It  was  in  these  intervals  from  school  that  my  mother  begun  to  form 
both  my  taste  and  my  ear  for  poetry,  by  employing  me  every  evening 
to  reail  to  her,  of  wluch  art  she  waji  a.  very  uble  mistresft.  Our  read- 
ings were,  with  veiy  tew  exceptions,  eontlued  to  the  clioscn  playtt  nf 
Shakespeare,  whom  ehc  both  ndmii-od  nnd  understood  in  the  true  spirit 
and  sense  of  the  author.  With  ail  licr  father's  critical  acument  she 
could  trace,  and  teach  me  to  unravel,  all  tlte  meanders  of  his  metaphor, 
and  point  out  wlicre  it  ilUuninatetl,  or  wliere  it  only  loaded  and 
obiicureil  the  meaning.  Thefl*^-  were  happy  houri  and  interesting 
lecturcst  to  me ;  whilst  my  beloved  father,  ever  placid  and  complacent, 
sate  licside  us  and  t(H)k  part  in  our  amusement;  his  voice  was  nevtr 
heard  bat  in  the  tone  of  approbation  ;  his  countenance  never  modied 
but  with  the  natural  traced  of  his  indelible  and  hereditary  benevolence." 

The  effect  of  these  readings  was,  that  the  young  au- 
thor, at  twelve  years  of  age,  produced  a  sort  of  drama, 
called  '*  Shakesjx'are  in  the  Shades,"  composed  almost 
entirely  of  passages  from  that  great  writer,  strung  to- 
gether and  assorted  with  no  despicable  ingenuity.  But 
it  is  more  to  the  purpose  t()  obser\'e  that,  at  this  early 
period  of  his  life,  he  iirst  saw  Garrick,  in  the  character 
of  Lothario ;  and  has  left  this  aiiiinatod  account  of  the 
impression  which  the  scene  niude  upon  liis  mind: — 

"  I  have  the  spectacle  eren  now,  as  it  vcre,  before  my  eyes.  Qoin 
presented  himself,  upon  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  in  a  green  velvet 
coat  ombroidered  down  the  §eam^  an  enonnous  full-botlomcd  periwig, 
rolled  stockings,  and  hiph  heclwl  square-toe<l  shoe:^:  With  very  little 
vtiriation  of  cailenoe,  and  in  a  deep  full  tone,  accompanied  by  a  sawing 
kind  of  action,  which  had  more  of  the  senate  than  of  the  stage  in  it, 
he  rolled  out  his  heroics  with  an  air  of  dijrnitied  indifference,  that 
seemed  to  disdain  the  plaudits  that  were  bestowed  ujion  him.  Sirs. 
Cibber,  in  a  key  hijrh  pitched,  but  sweet  witliol,  fiung,  or  rather 
recitative<l,  Kowe's  Iiamionious  strains,  something  in  tlie  manner  of 
the  IniprovisMitori :  It  was  so  extremely  wanting  in  contrast,  that, 
tttough  it  did  not  wound  the  ear,  it  wearied  it ;  when  she  had  once 
recited  two  op  three  s|weche9,  I  could  anticipate  the  manner  of  every 
■••oceeding  one.  It  was  like  a  lon^  old  legendary  ballad  of  innumerabU* 


Bfansas,  every  one  of  which  ia  sung  to  tbe  eaine  tane,  etenmUy  chiming 
in  the  car  without  variation  or  relief.  Mrs.  Priteliard  was  aa  actress 
of  a  dilTiirent  cast,  had  marc  nature,  and  of  course  more  change  of 
tone,  nnd  variety  both  of  action  and  expression.  In  my  opinion,  tlie 
comparison  was  decidedly  in  her  favour,  llut  when,  after  long  and 
eager  expectation,  I  first  Iwheld  little  Garrick,  (hen  young  and  light, 
and  nlivc  in  every  muscle  and  in  every  feature,  come  bomiding  on  the 
stage,  and  pointing  at  the  wittol  Altamont  and  heavy-paced  Horatio — 
heavens,  wliat  a  transition ! — it  seemed  as  if  a  whole  century  liad 
been  8tep|)ed  over  in  the  transition  of  a  single  scene  I  Old  things  were 
done  away;  and  a  new  order  at  once  brought  forward,  briglit  and 
luminous,  and  clearly  destined  to  dispel  the  barbarisms  and  bigotry  of 
a  tastelei«  age,  too  long  attached  to  the  prejudices  of  custom,  and 
superstitiously  devoted  to  the  iliu-sionituf  impo*;iiigdeolain»tion.  This 
heaven-horn  actor  was  titcn  struggling  to  cmAucipate  his  audience  from 
the  slavery  tlicy  wen;  rei*igne<l  to;  and  though  at  timed  he  succeeded  in 
tlirowing  in  some  gleunis  of  new-born  light  upon  them,  yet  in  general 
they  seeme^i  to  love  durknexs  hvtter  than  iitjht ;  and  in  the  dialogue  of 
altercation  between  Horatio  and  Lothario,  beiitowed  far  the  greater 
thoto  of  hands  upon  the  master  of  the  old  school  than  upon  the  founder 
of  the  new.  I  thank  my  stars,  my  feelings  in  those  moments  led  me 
right ;  they  were  those  of  nature,  and  therefore  could  not  err." 

Some  years  after  tlu8,  Mr.  Cumberlantrs  father  ex- 
changed Ins  living  of  Stani^'iok  for  that  of  Fulham,  in 
order  that  his  son  might  have  the  benefit  of  his  society 
while  obliged  to  reside  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis. 
The  celebnitud  Biibb  Do<:lin*rton  resided  at  this  time  in 
the  neighbouring  parish  of  Hammei*smith ;  and  Mr. 
Cnmbfrhmdj  who  soon  bccume  a  fretjuent  guest  at  his 
table,  has  presented  his  readers  ^vith  the  following 
spirited  fuU-longth  portrait  of  that  very  remarkable  and 
preposterous  per^sonage. 

"Our  splendid  hostwus  excelled  by  no  man  in  duixig  the  houourd  of 
Iii«i  house  and  table  ;  to  the  Indies  he  Iiad  all  the  courtly  antl  profound 
devotion  of  a  Spaniaitl,  willi  the  ease  and  gaiety  of  a  Kronchnmn 
towards  the  men.  His  mansion  was  magnificent ;  massy,  and  stretching 
out  to  a  great  extent  of  front,  with  an  enormous  [wrtico  of  Doric 
columns,  ajiK-«nr1ed  by  a  stately  flight  of  stejis.  There  were  turrets,  and 
wings  t(H>,  that  went  I  know  not  whither,  though  now  levelleil  with 
the  ground,  or  gon*^  to  more  ignoble  uses:  V'anhrugh,  who  i-onstructetl 
this  superb  edifice,  seemed  to  have  had  the  i)hin  of  Blenheim  in  his 
thought;^  and  the  interior  wa^  as  pi-oud  and  fjplcndid  ns  tlie  exterior 
was  bold  and  imposing.  All  thiswa^  exartly  in  unison  with  the  taste 
of  its  mngniticcnt  owner  ;  who  had  gilt  and  furnished  the  apartments 
with  a  profusion  of  finery,  that  kept  no  terms  with  gimplicity,  and  not 
"  ways  with  elegance  or  harmony  of  style.    Whatever  Mr.  Dodin^a'a 
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revenue  then  was,  lie  had  the  happy  art  of  nionofniig  it  with  nich 
economy,  that  F  believe  he  made  more  display  at  leas  cost  than  any 
man  in  ihc  kingdom  but  himself  could  have  done.     His  town-house  in 
Pall-Mall,  and  this  villa  at  Ilaramersmith,  were  such  eslahlishmpntsia 
few  noblts  in  the  nation  were  possessed  of.     In  either  of  thosp  he  was 
not  to  be  approached  but  through  a  suit  of  apartments,  and  rarely 
seated  but  under  painted  ceilings  and  gilt  (mtablaturcs.     In  his  ^-ilU 
you   were  conducted  through  two  rowa  of  antique  marble   statue.s 
ranged  in  a  gallery  floored  with  the  rarest  marbles,  and  enriched  witli 
columns  of  granite  and  lapis  lazuli ;  his  saloon  was  hung  with  tbe 
finest  Gobelin  tapestr}-,  and  he  slept  in  a  bed  cncanopied  with  pea- 
cock's teatliers  in  the  style  of  Mrs.  ^(oiitague.     "When  he  passed  from 
Pall-MflU  to  T^  Trappc  it  was  always  in  a  coach,  wliicb  I  could  not 
but  suspect  had  been  his  ambassadorial  equipage  at  Madrid,  drawn  by 
six  fat  unwieldy  black  horses,  short-docked,  and  of  colossal  dignity. 
Neither  was  he  less  characteristic  in  apparel  than  in  equipage ;  he  had 
a  wardrobe  loaded  with  rich  and  Haring  tfuits  each  in  itself  a  load  to 
the  wearer,  and  of  these  I  have  no  doubt  but  many  were  coeval  with 
his  embassy  above  mentioned,  and  every  birthday  bad  added  to 
stock.     In  doing  tliia  he  so  contrived  as  never  to  put  his  old 
out  of  countenance,  by  any  variations  in  the  fashion  of  the  new;  il 
tbe  mean  time,  his  bulk  and  corpulency  gave  full  display  to  a  vast 
expanse  and  profusion  of  bnx*ade  and  embroidery,  and  this,  when  set 
off  with  an  enormous  tye-periwlg  and  deep-laced  ruffles,  gave  the  pic- 
ture of  an  ancient  enui-ticr  in  his  gala  habit,  or  Quin  in  his  stage  drc&fi. 
Nevertheless,  it  must  be  confessed  this  style,  though  out  of  date,  was 
not  out  of  character,  but  harmonized  so  well  with  the  person  of  the 
wearer,  that  I  remember  when  he  made  his  first  speech  in  the  House  of 
Peers  as  Lord  Melcombe,  nil  the  flashes  of  bis  wit,  all  the  studied 
phrases  and  well-turned  periods  of  his  rhetoric,  lost  their  eifect,  »mply 
because  the  orator  Imd  laid  aside  his  magisterial  tie,  and  put  on  a 
modern  bag-wig,  which  was  as  much  out  of  costume  upon  the  brood 
expanse  of  his  shoulders,  as  a  cue  would  have  be«n  upon  the  robes  of 
tbe  Lord-Chief-^Justicy." 

The  following,  with  all  our  former  impressions  of  his 
hero's  absurdity,  rather  surpassed  our  expectations. 

"  Of  pictures  he  seemed  to  take  his  estimate  only  by  their  cost;  in 
fact,  he  was  not  possessed  of  any.  But  I  recollect  his  saying  to  me 
one  day  in  liis  great  saloon  at  Eaatbury,  that  if  he  had  half  a  ecore 
pictures  of  a  thousaud  pounds  a>piece  he  would  gladly  decorate  hit 
walls  with  them  ;  in  place  of  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  had  stuck  up 
immense  patches  of  gill  leather,  shaped  into  bugle  horfin,  upon  hang- 
ings of  rich  crimson  velvet  1  and  round  his  stale  bwl  be  dit(])layed  a 
carpetiug  of  gold  and  silver  embruidery,  which  too  glaringly  betrayed 
its  derivation  from  coal,  waistcoat,  and  breeches,  by  the  testimony  of 
pocketa,  buttonholes,  and  loops,  with  other  equally  ineontrovortihl« 
witneaaea,  subpoenaed  from  the  tailor's  sbopboard  I  When  be  paid  his 
court  at  St.  Jamea'B  to  the  present  queen   upon   her  nuptials,  be 
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approaelted  to  kiss  her  hand,  decked  in  nii  embroidered  suit  of  silk, 
with  lilftc  waistcoat,  and  brf;echejs  thv  latter  of  which,  in  the  act  of 
kneeling  down,  forgot  their  duty  and  broke  loose  from  their  moorings 
in  a  very  indecorous  and  uncourtly  manner." 

**  During  my  stay  at  Eastbury,  wc  were  ensiled  by  tke  lat6  Jfr, 
Henry  Fox  and  Air.  Alderman  Beekford  ;  the  solid  good  sense  of  the 
former,  and  the  dashing  lo(|uuoity  of  the  latter^  formed  a  striking  oon- 
trast  between  the  eharactera  of  these  gentlemen.  To  Mr.  Fox  our 
host  paid  all  that  courtly  homage,  which  he  so  well  knew  how  to  time, 
and  where  to  apply;  to  Beckford  he  did  not  observe  the  same  atteu- 
tiouji,  but  in  tlie  liappiest  flow  of  his  I'aillery  and  wit  combated  ih'in 
intrepid  talker  witli  admirable  elfoet.  It  was  an  interlude  truly  comic 
and  amusing. — Beckford  loud,  voluble,  self- sufficient,  and  galled  by 
hits  which  he  could  not  parry,  and  pi-olwbly  did  iwt  expect,  laid  him- 
self more  and  more  o|mm>  in  the  vftliemence  of  bis  argument  ;  Doding- 
tOD  lolling  in  his  chuir  in  perfect  apathy  nnd  self-eommnnd,  dozing^ 
and  i'vcn  snoring  at  intervals,  iti  his  Ittliargit;  way,  broke  out  every 
now  and  then  into  suclt  gleams  and  tiasheii  of  wit  and  irony,  as  by  the 
contrast  of  IiIk  phlegm  with  tho  otberV  impetuosity,  made  liits  humour 
irreaietible,  and  set  tlie  table  in  a  roar.  He  wa«  here  upon  his  very 
stroiigeat  groun^f 

**  He  wrote  small  poems  with  great  pains,  and  elaborate  letters  with 
much  terseness  of  style,  and  some  quaintnesa  of  expression  :  I  havo 
seen  him  refer  to  a  volume  of  Ins  own  verses  in  manuscript,  but  ho 
was  very  shy,  and  I  nf  ver  had  the  perusal  uf  it.  1  was  rathei*  better 
acquainted  with  liis  Diary^  whi<;h  since  his  death  has  been  published  \ 
and  I  well  n^nember  tlie  temporary  disgust  he  sccjned  to  take,  when 
upon  his  asking  wliat  I  would  do  with  it  shonld  be  bequeath  it  to  my 
discretion,  1  instantly  replied,  that  I  would  destroy  it.  There  was  a 
third,  which  1  more  coveted  a  sight  of  than  of  either  of  the  above,  as 
it  contained  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  anecdotes,  repartees,  good 
sayings,  and  humorous  incidents,  of  which  he  was  |>art  author  and 
part  compiler,  and  out  of  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  refreshing  his 
memory,  when  he  prepared  himself  to  expect  certain  men  of  wit  and 
pleasantry,  either  at  his  own  house  or  elsewhere.  Upon  t hi »i  practice, 
which  he  did  not  afiect  to  conceal,  he  observed  to  me  one  day,  that  it 
was  a  cumpLimcnt  he  paid  to  society,  when  he  submitted  to  steal 
weapons  out  of  hia  own  armoury  for  their  entertainment." 

"  I  had  taken  leave  of  Lord  Mclcombe  the  day  preceding  the  coron- 
ation, and  founil  him  before  a  looking-^la^s  in  his  new  robes, — prac- 
tising attitudes,  and  debating  within  himself  upon  the  most  graceful 
mode  of  cariying  hia  coronet  in  tho  procession.  He  was  in  high  gle« 
with  his  fresh  and  blooming  lionours :  and  1  left  him  in  the  act  of  dic- 
tating a  billet  to  Lady  Hervey,  apprising  her  that  ^you$ig  lord  vim 
coming  to  throw  himself  at  her  feet." — p.  159. 

Mr.  Cumberland  went  to  Ireland  with  Lord  Halifax 
in   17fU;  and  the  celebrated   Single-Speech  Hamilton 
I  went  as  chief  socretAry.     His  cliaracter  is  well  drawn 
pin  the  following  sentences. 
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"  He  spoke  well,  but  not  oflco,  in  ihc  Irish  House  of  Cominoiu. 
He  had  a  striking  countenance,  a  graceful  carriage,  great  8eIf-po»« 
BC^ion  nud  personal  courage  :  He  wo^  not  easily  put  out  of  hii  way 
bj  any  of  those  unaccommodating  repugnances  that  men  of  weaker 
nerves,  or  more  tender  consciences,  might  have  stumbled  al,  or  been 
cliccked  by :  he  could  mask  the  pas&iona  that  were  natural  to  him, 
and  asiiume  those  that  did  not  belong  to  him  :  he  wa^  indefatignble, 
meditative,  mysterious:  his  opiniona  were  the  result  of  long  InlMjur 
and  much  reflection,  but  he  had  the  art  of  setting  them  forth  as  if  they 
were  the  starts  of  ready  genius  and  a  quick  perception  :  He  had  as 
much  seeming  steadiness  as  a  partisan  could  stand  in  nec<l  of,  and  all 
thi;  real  flexibility  that  could  suit  his  purjiose,  or  adviince  his  interest. 
He  would  fain  have  retained  Ids  connexion  with  Edmund  Burke,  and 
as^o<M»ted  liiiu  to  bis  |>oIitic3,  fur  lie  well  knew  the  value  of  tus 
talent;* ;  but  in  that  object  he  was  soon  disappointe^l :  titc  genius  of 
Burke  woa  of  too  high  a  caste  to  codurc  deboscmenL" — pp.  169, 170. 

In  Dublin  Mr.  Cumberliind  was  introduced  to  a  new 
and  a  more  miscellaneous  society  than  he  had  hitherto 
been  used  to,  and  has  presented  his  readers  with  striking 
sketches  of  Dr.  Pococke  and  l*rimate  Stone.  We  are 
more  amused,  however,  with  the  following  picture  of 
George  Faulkner. 

"  Description  must  fall  short  in  the  attempt  to  convey  any  sketch  of 
that  eccentric  being  to  those  who  have  not  read  him  in  tlie  notes  of 
Jephson,  or  seen  hini  in  the  mimickry  of  Foote,  who,  in  his  portraits 
of  Faulkner,  found  the  only  fitter  wltom  his  extravagant  pencil  could 
not  caricature ;  for  he  had  a  solemn  intrepidity  of  egotism,  and  a 
daring  contemi)t  of  absurdity,  that  fairly  outfaced  imitation,  and,  like 
Garrick's  Ode  on  HliakeHpeare,  which  Juhnsou  said  "defied  criticism,'' 
»o  did  George,  in  the  original  spirit  of  his  own  perfect  buflfoonery, 
defy  caricature.  He  never  deigned  to  join  in  the  laugh  he  had  raised, 
nor  seemed  to  have  a  feeling  of  the  ridicule  he  had  provoked.  At  the 
same  time  that  )ie  was  preeminently,  and  by  preference,  the  butt  and 
buffoon  of  the  company,  he  could  find  openings  and  opportunities  for 
hits  of  retaliation,  which  were  such  lefl-hauded  Uiruats  as  few  could 
parry  :  nobody  could  foresee  where  they  would  fall ;  nobody,  of  course, 
was  fore-armed :  and  as  there  was,  in  his  calculation,  hnt  one  super- 
eminent  character  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  he  the  printer  of 
the  Dublin  Journal,  rank  was  no  shield  against  George's  arrows, 
wUich  flew  where  he  listed,  and  hit  or  missed  as  chance  directed, — 
he  care*!  ndt  alxiut  consequeneo?.  He  gave  goo<l  meal  and  excellent 
claret  in  abundance.  I  sal  al  his  table  once  fi-om  dinner  til!  two  in 
the  morning,  whilst  George  swallowed  immense  potations,  with  one 
solitary  sodden  strawberry  at  the  bottom  T>f  the  glass, — which  he  said 
was  recommcnilid  to  him  by  his  doctor  for  its  cooling  pro^wrties!  He 
never  lout  his  recollection  or  equilihriuin  tlie  whule  lime,  and  was 
in  excellent  foolery.     It  was  a  singular  coiucidencc,  that  there  was  a 
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|>or5on  in  company  who  had  received  his  reprieve  at  the  gallows,  and 
thfi  very  jiidjro  who  hud  passed  flentencc  of  death  upon  him ;  But  this 
did  not  in  the  least  disturb  tlio  harmony  of  the  society,  nor  embarra^ 
any  human  creature  present." — pp.  174,  175. 

At  this  period  of  his  story  he  uitroduccs  several 
sketches  and  characters  of  his  literary  frieuds ;  which 
are  executed,  for  the  most  part,  with  great  force  and 
vivacity.     Of  Garrick  he  says,  — 

"  Nature  had  done  so  much  for  him,  that  he  could  not  help  bein*; 
an  actor ;  she  gave  him  a  frame  of  so  manageable  a  proportion,  and 
from  its  flexibility  so  perfectly  under  command,  that,  by  its  aptitude 
and  elasticity,  he  could  draw  it  out  to  fit  any  sizes  of  cliuractcr  that 
tragedy  could  offer  to  him,  and  contract  it  to  any  scale  of  ridiculous 
diminution,  that  his  Abel  Drugger,  Scruhb,  or  Fribble,  could  require 
of  him  to  sink  it  to.  His  eye,  in  tlie  mean  time,  was  so  penetrating, 
so  speaking;  Iiis  brow  so  moveable,  and  all  liiti  features  so  plastic, 
and  so  accommodnting,  that  wherever  his  luind  impelled  tlicm,  they 
would  go;  and  before  his  Umguc  could  give  the  text,  his  countenunco 
would  express  the  spirit  and  the  passion  of  the  part  he  was  encbarged 
with." — pp.  245,  24(>. 

The  following  picture  of  Soame  Jenyns  is  excellent. 

"  lie  was  the  man  who  bore  his  part  in  all  societies  with  the  most 
even  temper  and  undisturbed  hilarity  of  all  the  good  companions  whom 
I  ever  knew.  He  came  into  your  house  at  the  very  moment  you  had 
put  u|>on  your  card ;  he  dressed  himself  to  do  your  party  honour  iu 
all  the  colour.^  of  the  jay ;  his  laec  indeed  hud  long  since  lost  it^  lustre-, 
but  his  coat  had  tJiithfully  retained  its  cut  since  ttie  days  when  gen- 
tlemen embroidered  figured  velvets  willi  short  sleeves,  boot  cuffs,  and 
buckram  shirts.  As  nature  had  cast  liirn  in  the  exact  mould  of  on  ill 
mode  pair  of  stiff  stays,  lu'  ftdlowed  her  so  close  in  tlie  fashion  of  his 
coat,  that  it  was  doubted  ii'  he  did  not  wear  thein.  liccausc  he  bad  a 
pnHuberant  wen  just  under  Lis  pull,  be  wore  a  wig  that  did  not  cover 
above  half  his  bead.  Iiis  eyes  were  protruded  like  the  eytis  of  the 
lobster,  who  wears  them  at  the  eml  of  his  feelers,  and  yet  there  was 
room  between  one  of  these  and  bis  nose  for  another  wen,  thjit  added 
nothing  to  his  beauty  ;  yet  I  heard  this  good  man  very  innocently 
remark  wlien  Gibbon  published  his  history,  that  he  wondered  any 
body  so  ugly  could  write  a  book. 

"  Such  was  the  exterior  of  a  man,  who  was  the  charm  of  the  circle, 
and  gave  a  zest  to  every  company  he  came  into;  His  pli?a.''antry  was 
ofa  sort  peculiar  to  himself;  it  harmonised  with  every  thing;  jt  wus 
like  the  brcwl  to  your  dinner ;  yon  did  not  perhaps  make  it  the  whole, 
or  principal  part  of  your  meal,  but  it  was  an  admirable  and  wholesome 
auxiliary  to  your  other  viantls.  Soame  Jenyns  toUl  you  no  long 
stories,  engrossed  not  much  of  your  attention,  and  wiw  not  angry  with 
tht«»e  that  did.  His  thoughts  were  original,  and  were  apt  to  have  u 
very  whim-^ical  allinity  to  paradox  in  them :  He  wrote  veraea  u^>(^vv, 
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dancing,  and  proRO  upon  tbc  orif*in  of  evil ;  yet  be  wu  a  rczy  indif- 
fercul  mctapliyEician,  and  a  wurse  dancer:  ill-nnture  and  persoDolitj, 
with  the  single  exception  of  liis  lines  upon  JohiiE&on^  I  never  heard  fall 
from  his  lips  :  ThoBe  Hnea  I  have  forgotten,  though  I  believe  I  was 
Ihfi  first  person  to  whom  he  recited  tlicm  ;  Ihey  were  very  bad,  but 
he  hull  Ix'cn  told  that  Johiii^oi)  ridiculed  his  metaphysics,  and  sonie  of 
113  hod  jiLst  then  been  making  extemporary  epitaphs  npon  each  other. 
Though  his  wit  was  harmlesf,  yet  the  general  cost  uf  it  was  ironical  ; 
there  was  a  terseness  in  his  i-epnrteea,  that  had  a  play  of  words  as  well 
as  of  thought ;  a?,  when  f|)eaking  (tP  tlie  ditTerenoe  between  laying  out 
money  upon  land,  ur  purchni^in^  into  the  funds,  be  &aid,  *  One  was 
principal  without  interest,  and  the  other  interest  without  principal.' 
Certfun  it  is  he  had  a  brevity  of  expression,  that  never  hung  upon  tlio 
ear,  and  you  felt  the  point  in  the  very  moment  that  be  made  the  push.^ 
—  pp.  247—249. 

Of  Goldsmith  he  says, 

*'  Hint  he  was  fantaafically  and  whimsically  vain,  nil  the  world 
knows;  but  there  was  no  malice  in  his  heart.  Ho  was  tenncSou;*  to  a 
ridiculous  extreme  of  certain  pretensions  that  did  not,  and  by  nature 
eould  not,  belong  to  him,  and  at  the  same  time  ho  was  inexeu^bly 
careless  of  the  fame  which  he  had  powers  to  command.  "Wliat  fnildcs 
he  hud  he  took  no  pain^  to  conceal ;  and  the  good  qualities  of  his  heart 
were  loo  fi*e«jiir'ntly  obscured  by  the  rareles^uess  of  liis  conduct,  and 
the  frivolity  of  hia  manners.  Sir  Josliua  Reynolds  was  very  good  to 
him,  and  would  have  drilled  him  into  better  trim  and  order  for  society. 
if  lie  would  huve  been  amenable;  for  Reynolds  was  a  |K*rfeet  gentle* 
man,  had  goo<i  sense,  great  propriety,  with  all  the  social  attributes, 
and  all  the  graces  of  hnspitnlity,  e<)ual  to  any  man. 

"  Distress  drove  Goldt^niith  upon  undertakings  neither  congenial 
with  his  studies  nor  worthy  of  his  talents.  I  remember  him,  when  in 
his  chambers  in  the  Temple,  he  shewed  me  the  beginning  of  his  Ani- 
mated Nature;  it  was  with  a  aiph,  audi  as  genius  draws,  when  har<l 
necessity  diverts  it  from  its  bent  to  drudge  for  bread,  and  talk  of 
birtls  and  bctujts  nnd  cre<"pin;i  things,  which  Pidcock's  showman  would 
have  done  as  well.  Poor  fellow,  ho  hardly  knew  an  ass  from  a  mule, 
nor  n  turkey  from  a  goose,  but  when  he  saw  it  on  the  table." — pp.  257 
—259. 

"  I  have  heard  Dr.  Johnson  relate  with  iofmite  humour  the  circam- 
stanee  of  his  rescuing  Goldsmith  from  a  ridiculous  dilemma,  by  the 
purchase-money  of  his  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  which  he  sold  on  his  behalf 
to  Dodsley,  and,  «s  I  think,  for  the  sum  of  ten  pounds  only.  He  hod 
run  up  a  debt  with  his  landlady,  for  Ikoard  nnd  lodging,  of  some  few 
pounds,  and  was  at  his  wits  end  how  to  wipe  otf  the  score,  and  keep 
A  roof  over  his  head,  except  by  dosing  with  a  very  staggering  pro- 
posal on  her  part,  and  taking  his  creditor  to  wife,  whose  charms  wer 
very  far  from  alluring,  whilst  her  demands  were  extremely  urgent 
In  this  crisis  of  his  fate  he  was  Cound  by  Johnson,  in  the  act  of  niedi^ 
tnling  on  the  melancholy  alternative  before  him.  He  shewed  Johnson' 
h\3  manuscript  of  the  Vicar  of  WaWefteld^  but  aeemod  to  be  without 


any  plan,  or  even  hope,  of  raifiiog  money  upon  the  disposal  of  it ; 
wlien  Johnson  cast  liis  eye  upon  it,  lie  discovcri'd  soructhiiif^  that  gave 

■  him  hope,  iind  irrinieilintely  took  it  to  DodsU*y,  who  paid  down  the 
price  above  nienlioned  in  ready  money,  and  added  an  eventual  con- 
dition upon  its  future  gale.  Johnson  described  the  preeftutions  he 
took  in  concealing  thrt  amount  of  the  Rum  he  had  in  hand,  which  he 
prudently  administered  to  him  by  a  guinea  at  a  time.  In  the  event  he 
paid  off  the  liuidiady's  score,  and  redeemed  the  i>erRon  of  his  friend 
&om  her  embraces." — p.  273. 

Wc  will  pronounce  no  general  judgment  on  tlie  literary 
merits  of  Mr.  Cumberland;  but  our  opinion  of  them  cer- 
tainly has  not  been  raised  by  the  perusal  of  these  memoirs. 
There  is  no  depth  of  tliought,  nor  dignity  of  ^sentiment 
about  him  j — he  is  too  frisky  for  an  old  ma7i,  and  too 
gossipping  for  an  historian.     His  style  is  too  negligent 
even  for  the  most  familiar  composition  ;  and  though  he 
has  proved  himself,  upon  other  occasions,  to  be  a  great 
master  of  good  English,  he  has  admitted  a  number  of 
phrases  into  this  work,  ■which,  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
would  scarcely  pass  current  even  in  conversation.     "  I 
declare  to  truth"  —  "  with  the  greatest  pleasure  in  life" 
"  she  would  lead  off  in  her  best  manner,"  &c.  are  ex- 
pressions which  wc  should  not  expect  to  hear  in  the 
society  to  wliich  Mr.  Cumberland  belongs; — '*laid,"  for 
lay,  is  still  more  insufferable  from  tlie  antagonist  of 
Lowth  and  the  descendant  of  Bentley ; — "quenilential" 
strikes  our  ear  as  exotic; — "locate,  location,  and  local- 
ity," for  situation  simply,  seem  also  to  be  bad  ;    and 
"  intuition"  for  observation  sounds  very  pedantic,  to 
say  the  least  of  it.      Upon  the  whole,  however,   this 
volume  is  not  the  work  of  an  ordinary  writer ;  and  we 
should  probably  have  been  more  indulgent  to  its  faidts, 
if  the  excellence  of  some  of  the  author's  former  pro- 
ductions had  not  sent  us  to  its  jK'iiisal  with  expectations 
perhaps  somewhat  extravagant. 
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5  Tole. 


TiresK  volumes  are  so  very  entertaining  tliat  we  ran 
tfiem  all  through  immediately  upon  their  coming  into 
our  possession  ;  and  at  the  same  time  contain  so  little 
that  is  either  dltticult  or  profound,  that  we  may  venture 
to  give  some  account  of  them  to  our  readers  without 
fartlicr  deliberation. 

The  only  thing  that  disappointed  us  was  the  memoir 
of  the  writer's  life,  prefixed  by  the  editor  to  her  corix- 
spondence.  In  point  of  composition  it  is  very  tarae  and 
inelegant;  and  rather  excites  than  gratifies  the  curiosity 
of  the  reader,  by  tlie  imperfect  manner  in  which  tlie 
facts  are  nan-ateu.  As  the  letters  themselves,  however, 
are  arranged  in  a  chronological  order,  and  commonly 
contain  ver^'  distinct  notices  of  the  >>Titer's  situation 
at  tlieir  dates,  we  shall  be  enabled,  by  our  extracts  from 
them,  to  give  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  her  J^adyshtp's  life 
and  adventures,  Avith  very  little  assistance  from  the 
meagre  narrative  of  Mr.  Dallawuy. 

I^ady  Mary  Pierrepoint,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Kingston,  was  born  in  1090 ;  and  gave,  in  her  early 
youth,  such  indications  of  a  studious  disposition,  that 
she  was  initiated  into  the  rudiments  of  the  learned  lan- 
guiiges  along  with  her  brother.  Tier  first  years  ap- 
pear t-o  have  been  spent  in  retirement;  and  yet  the 
very  first  series  of  letters  with  wliich  we  are  presented, 
indicates  a  great  deal  of  that  talent,  for  ridicule,  and 
power  of  observation,  by  ^vhieh  slie  aftenvards  became 
so  famous,  and  so  formidable.  These  letters  (about  a 
dozen  ill  number)  arc  adtlressed  to  Mrs.  AVortley,  the 
mother  of  lier  future  husband  •,  and,  along  •with  a  good 
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deal  of  girlish  flattery  and  affectation,  display  such  a  de- 
gree of  easy  humoiir  and  sound  penetration,  as  is  not  often 
to  be  met  with  in  a  damsel  of  nineteen,  even  in  this  age 
of  precocity.  The  followng  letter,  in  1701),  is  written 
upon  the  misbehaviour  of  one  of  her  female  favourites. 

"  My  knight  errantry  is  at  an  end;  and  I  beliftvfi  I  shall  Jicncefor- 
vaivl  think  freeing  of  golley-shives  and  knocking  down  windiniUti,  more 
laudable  undertakinga  than  the  defence  of  any  woman's  reputation 
wliatever.  To  say  truth,  I  have  never  had  any  great  esteem  for  the 
generality  of  the  fair  sex ;  and  my  only  consolation  for  being  of  that 
gender,  has  been  the  assurance  it  gave  me  of  never  being  married  to 
any  one  among  them !  But  I  own,  at  present,  I  ora  so  much  out  of 
humoar  with  the  actions  of  Lady  II  *  •  *,  that  I  never  was  so  heartily 
ashamed  of  my  petticoats  before.  My  only  refuge  is,  the  sincere  hope 
that  she  is  out  of  her  senses;  and  taking  herself  for  the  Queen  of 
Sliebrt,  and  Mr.  Mildnmyi'or  King  Solomon,  I  do  not  think  it  quite  bo 
ridiculous:  But  the  men,  you  may  well  iniogine,  are  not  so  charitable; 
and  they  agree  in  thu  kind  redeetioii,  that  nothing  hinders  women 
from  playing  the  fool,  but  not  having  it  in  tl»eir  power." — Vol.  i. 
pp.  180,  181. 

In  the  course  of  this  correspondence  with  the  mother, 
Lady  Mary  appears  to  have  conceived  a  very  favounible 
opinion  of  the  son ;  and  the  next  series  of  letters  con- 
tains her  antenuptial  correspondence  with  that  gentle- 
niun,  from  1710  to  1712.  Though  this  corn-espondence 
lias  interested  and  entertained  us  as  much  at  least  as  any 
tiling  in  the  book,  we  are  afraid  that  it  will  afford  but 
little  gmtification  to  the  comm4>n  admirers  of  love  let- 
ters. Her  Ladyship,  though  endowed  with  a  very  lively 
imagination,  seems  not  to  have  been  very  susceptible  of 
violent  or  tender  emotions,  and  to  have  imbibed  a  very 
decided  contempt  for  sentimental  and  romantic  nonsense, 
at  an  age  which  is  commonly  more  indulgent.  Tliere 
are  no  raptures  nor  ecstasies,  therefore,  in  these  letters ; 
no  flights  of  fondness,  nor  vows  of  constancy,  nor  up- 
braidings  of  capricious  affection.  To  say  the  truth,  her 
Ladyship  acts  a  part  in  tlie  correspondence  that  is  not 
often  allotted  to  a  female  perfonner,  Mr.  Wortlcy, 
though  captivated  by  her  beauty  and  her  vivacity, 
seems  evidently  to  have  been  a  little  alarmed  at  her  love 
of  distinction,  her  propensity  to  satire,  and  the  apparent 
inconstancy  of  her  attachments.      Such  a  woman,  he 
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was  afraid,  and  not  very  unreasjonably,  would  make 
rather  an  uneasy  and  extravagant  companion  to  a  man 
of  plain  understanding  and  moderate  fortune ;  and  he 
had  sense  enoufjh  to  foresee,  and  generosity  enough  to 
explain  to  her,  tlie  risk  to  which  their  mutual  happiness 
nnght  be  exposed  by  a  rash  and  LndissolubJc  union, 
Lady  ^lary,  who  probably  saw  her  own  charactei*  in  a 
different  light,  and  was  at  any  rate  biassed  by  her  in- 
clinations, appears  to  have  addressed  a  great  number  of 
letters  to  him  upon  this  occasion ;  and  to  have  been  at 
considerable  pains  to  relieve  hitn  of  his  scruples,  and  re- 
store his  confidence  in  the  substantial  excellences  of  her 
chamcter.  These  letters,  which  are  ^mtten  with  a  great 
deal  of  female  spirit  and  masculine  sense,  impress  us 
with  a  very  favourable  notion  of  the  taleuts  and  dispo- 
sitions of  the  writer ;  and  as  they  exhibit  her  in  a  pomt 
of  view  altogether  different  from  any  in  which  she  has 
hitherto  been  presented  to  the  public,  we  shall  venture 
npon  a  pretty  long  extract, 

"  I  will  state  the  case  to  you  as  plainly  as  I  can,  and  tlicn  a?k 
yourwlf  if  you  use  me  well.  I  have  ehoweJ,  in  every  action  of  my 
life,  an  cstocm  for  you,  timt  at  least  challenges  a  grateful  regard.  I 
have  even  trusted  my  reputation  in  your  hands ;  tor  I  have  made  uo 
seruple  of  giving  you,  under  my  own  hand,  an  aasuranm*  of  my  friend- 
ship. After  all  this,  I  exact  nothing  from  you  :  If  yon  find  it  incon- 
venient for  your  ftffiiirs  to  take  so  small  a  fortune,  I  desire  you  to 
saeriticc  nothing  to  me :  I  pretend  no  tic  upon  your  honour ;  but,  in 
recompcucc  for  so  clear  and  so  disinterested  a  proceeding,  mu&t  I  ever 
receive  injuries  and  ill  usage? 

"  Perhaps  I  have  been  indiscreet :  I  came  younp  into  the  harry  of 
the  world ;  a  grent  innocence,  and  an  undesigniiig  gaiety,  may  possibly 
have  Iteeu  construed  coquetry,  and  a  desire  of  being  followed^  thoagh 
never  meant  by  me.  I  cannot  answer  for  the  observations  that  may 
be  made  on  me.  All  who  ai*e  malicious  attack  the  carelc»9  and  de- 
fenceless :  I  own  myself  to  be  both.  I  know  not  any  thing  I  can  eay 
more  to  show  my  pcifect  desire  of  pleasing  you,  and  making  you  easj, 
than  to  proffer  to  be  conlined  with  you  in  what  manner  you  ples«c 
Would  any  woman  but  me  renounce  all  the  world  for  one  ?  or  would 
any  man  but  you  be  insensible  of  sucli  a  proof  of  sincerity?" — Vol.  i. 
pp.  208—210. 

**  One  part  of  my  character  is  not  so  good,  nor  t'other  bo  bad.  »8 
ou  fancy  it.  Should  we  ever  live  together,  you  would  be  disappointed 
'oth  waye ;  you  wouhl  find  an  easy  equality  of  temper  yon  do  not 
expect,  and  a  thouMind  faults  you  do  not  imagine.  Yon  think,  if  you 
jaarried  me,  I  slioutd  be  pof^&ionately  fond  of  you  one  month,  and  of 
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somebody  else  the  next  Neither  would  happen.  I  CAn  esteem,  I  can 
he  a  friend  ;  but  I  don't  know  whether  I  can  love.  Expect  all  that  is 
complaisant  and  easy,  but  never  what  is  fond,  in  me. 

**  If  you  can  resolve  to  live  with  a  companion  tliat  will  Imve  nil  the 
deference  due  to  your  superiority  of  good  sense,  and  that  your  pro- 
pouda  ciiu  be  agreeable  to  those  oa  whom  1  depend,  I  have  nothing  to 
say  agaiu$t  them. 

"  As  to  travelling,  'tis  what  I  should  do  with  great  pleasure,  and 
could  eoaily  quit  London  upon  your  account ;  but  a  retiremi^nt  in  the 
country  16  not  su  disagreeable  to  me,  u8  1  know  a  few  monthi;  would 
make  it  tiresome  to  you.  "SVlicre  people  arc  tied  for  life,  'tis  their 
mulual  interest  not  lo  grow  weary  of  one  another.  If  1  had  all  the 
personal  charms  that  I  want,  a  face  is  too  slight  a  foundation  for  hap- 
pincfta.  You  would  be  soon  tired  with  seeing  every  day  the  saiuc 
thing.  Where  you  saw  nothing  else,  you  would  have  leisure  to  remark 
all  the  defeats  ;  which  would  increase  in  proportion  ad  the  novelty 
lessened,  which  is  always  a  grt^t  chai'm.  I  should  have  the  displeasure 
of  seeing  a  coldness,  which,  though  I  could  not  reasonably  blame  you 
for,  being  involuntarj',  yet  it  would  render  me  uneasy ;  and  the  more, 
because  1  kuuw  a  love  may  be  revived,  which  absence,  inconstancy, 
or  even  iutldelity,  has  extinguished  :  But  there  is  no  returning  from  a 
degout  given  liy  satiety." — Vol.  i.  pp.  212 — 214. 

"  I  begin  to  be  tired  of  my  humility;  I  have  carried  my  complai- 
sances to  you  farther  than  I  ought.  You  make  new  scruples :  you 
have  a  great  deal  of  fancy  !  and  your  distrusts,  being  all  of  your  own 
nmking,  are  more  immoveable  than  if  there  were  some  real  ground  for 
then).  Our  aunts  and  grandmotherb  always  tcH  us,  that  men  are  a 
sort  of  animals,  that  if  ever  they  arc  constant,  'tis  only  where  they  are 
ill-used.  'Twas  a  kind  of  paradox  I  could  never  believe  j  but  expe- 
rience has  taught  mu  the  truth  of  it.  You  are  the  first  I  ever  had  a 
correspondence  with  ;  and,  I  thunk  God,  I  have  done  with  it  fur  all  my 
life.  You  needed  not  to  have  told  me  you  are  not  what  you  have 
Ix'cn  ;  one  must  be  stupid  not  to  find  a  dilFereiiee  in  your  letters.  You 
seem,  in  one  purt  of  your  last,  to  excuse  yourself  from  having  done  mc 
any  iujm'y  in  point  of  fortune.     Do  1  accuse  you  of  any  ? 

*'  1  have  not  H]itrits  to  dispute  any  longer  with  you.  You  say  you 
are  not  yet  determined.  Let  me  determine  for  you,  and  save  you  tlio 
troubleof  writing  again.  Adieu  for  ever  ;  make  no  answer.  I  wish, 
among  the  variety  of  acquaintance,  you  may  find  some  one  to  please 
you  :  and  can't  help  the  vanity  of  thinking,  should  you  try  them  all, 
you  won't  find  one  that  will  be  so  sincere  in  their  treatment,  though  a 
tliousand  more  deserving,  and  every  one  happier." — Vol,  i.  pp.  2 1 9 — 22 1 , 

These  arc  certainly  vcn'  uncommon  productions  for  a 
young  lady  of  twenty ;  and  indicate  a  strength  and  ele- 
vation of  character,  tliat  docs  not  always  appear  in  her 
ga}er  and  more  ostentatious  performances.  Mr,  AVortley 
was  convinced  and  re-assured  by  them ;  and  they  were 
married  in  1712.     The  concludiii 
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lurac  contains  her  letters  to  him  for  the  two  following 
years.  There  is  not  much  tenderness  in  these  letters; 
nor  very  much  interest  indeed  of  any  kind.  Mr.  Wortley 
appears  to  liave  been  rather  indolent  and  unambitious; 
an<l  Lady  Mary  takes  it  upon  her,  with  all  delicacy  and 
judicious  management  however,  to  stir  hira  up  to  some 
degree  of  activity  and  exertion.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  election-news  and  small  politics  in  these  epistles. 
The  best  of  them,  we  tliink,  is  the  following  exhortation 
to  impudence. 

"  I  ain  glni!  you  think  of  serving  your  friends.  I  hoj>f!  it  will  put 
you  in  mind  of  serving  yourself.  I  need  not  enlarge  upon  the  advan- 
tftges  of  money ;  every  thing  we  see,  and  every  thing  we  hear,  puts  ub 
in  remembrance  of  it.  If  it  were  possible  to  restore  liberty  to  your 
country,  or  limit  the  encroachments  of  the  prerogative,  by  reducing 
yourself  to  a  f^arret,  T  should  be  pleased  to  shart^  «o  glorious  a  poverty 
with  you  \  But  as  the  world  is,  and  will  be,  'tis  ii  sort  of  duty  to  he 
rich,  that  it  may  be  in  une'fi  power  to  do  good;  riches  being  another 
wuitl  for  power ;  towards  the  obtaining  of  which,  the  first  necessary 
qualificatian  i»  Impudence,  and  (as  Demo.'^tiienes  said  of  pronunciation 
in  oratory)  the  second  is  impudence,  and  the  thirds  ulill,  impudence! 
No  modest  man  ever  did,  or  ever  will  make  his  fortune.  Your  friend 
Lord  Halifax,  H.  Walpole,  and  all  other  remarkable  instances  of  (fuick 
advunceineni,  have  been  remarkably  impudent.  The  ministry,  in 
short,  is  like  a  play  at  court ;  There's  a  little  door  to  get  in,  and  a  great 
crowd  without,  shoving  and  thrusting  who  shall  he  foi-emost ;  people 
who  knock  others  with  their  elbows,  disregard  a  little  kick  of  the 
shins,  and  still  thrust  heartily  forward:*,  are  sure  of  a  go*jd  place. 
Your  mmlest  man  stands  behind  in  the  crowd,  is  shoved  about  by 
every  body,  Iiis  clothes  torn,  almost  sijueezed  to  deatli,  and  sees  a  thou- 
aand  get  in  before  hira,  that  don't  nuike  so  pood  a  figure  as  hiiuself. 

"  If  this  letter  is  impertinent,  it  is  founded  upon  an  opinion  of  your 
merit,  which,  if  it  ia  a  mistake,  I  would  not  be  undeceived.  It  is  my 
interest  to  believe  (as  I  do)  lliat  you  deserve  every  thuig,  and  are 
capable  of  every  thing;  but  nobody  else  will  believe  it,  if  tiiey  see 
you  get  nothing."— Vol  i.  pp.  250—252, 

The  second  volume,  and  a  part  of  the  third,  are  oc- 
cupied with  tliose  charming  letters,  Avritten  during  Mr. 
Wortley's  embassy  to  Constantinople,  upon  wliich  the 
literary  reputation  of  Lady  Mary  lias  hitherto  been  ex- 
clusively founded.  It  would  not  become  us  to  say  any 
thing  of  productions  which  have  so  long  engaged  the  ad- 
miration of  the  public.  The  grace  and  vivacity,  the  case 
and  conciseness,  of  the  narrative  and  the  aescrlption 
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Winch  they  contain,  still  remain  unrivalled,  wetliink,  by 
any  epistolary  compositions  in  our  language;  and  an; 
but  slightly  shaded  by  a  sprinkling  of  obsolete  tittle- 
tattle,  or  womanish  vanity  and  atFectation.  The  authenti- 
city of  these  letters,  though  at  one  time  disputed,  has  not 
lately  been  called  in  question ;  but  the  secret  history  of 
their  first  publication  has  never,  we  believe,  been  laid 
before  the  public.  The  editor  of  this  collection,  from 
the  original  papers,  gives  the  following  account  of  it. 

"  In  the  later  peri<Kls  of  I>ady  Miirj's  life,  slie  employed  her  leisure 
in  cuUecting  copies  of  the  letters  bIig  liail  written  durin;^  Mr.  Wortloy's 
embassy,  and  hail  transcribed  them  herself,  in  two  nmuU  volumes  in 
quarto.  They  were,  without  doubt,  sometimcii  shown  to  her  literary 
friemis.  Ujmn  her  return  to  Knghuid  for  the  lust  time,  in  1761,  she 
gave  those  books  to  a  Mr.  Sowden,  a  clergyman  of  Rotterdam,  and 
wrote  the  subjoined  memnrtuidum  on  the  enver  of  them :  '  These  two 
volumes  are  given  to  the  Keverend  Beiijumin  Sowde-n,  minister  at 
Koiterdum,  to  he  disposed  of  us  he  thinka  pro]>er.  This  is  the  will 
and  dfnlgn  of  M.  Worttey  Montagu,  December  11.  IT61.' 

**  After  her  death,  the  late  Karl  of  Bute  commi8sii>ned  a  gentleman 
to  procure  them,  and  to  offer  ilr.  Sowden  a  considerable  remuneration, 
•wbieh  he  accepted.  Muehtothe  surprise  of  that  nobleman  and  Lady 
Bute,  the  manuscripts  wore  scarcely  safe  in  England,  when  three 
volumes  of  Lady  Mary  AVortley  Montagu's  Letters  were  published  by 
Beckett ;  and  it  has  since  ap|>earwl,  that  a  Mr.  CleUnd  wa^  the  e<litor. 
The  same  gentleman,  who  had  negotiated  before,  was  again  despatched 
to  Holland ;  and  could  gain  no  furtlicr  intelligence  from  Mr.  8owden, 
than  that  a  short  time  before  he  parted  with  the  MSS.  two  Knglish 
gentlemen  called  on  him  to  see  the  Letters,  and  obtained  their  request. 
They  had  previously  contrived  that  Mr.  Sowden  should  be  called 
away  during  their  perusal;  ami  he  found  on  his  return  that  they  had 
disappeared  with  the  books.  Their  residence  was  unknown  to  him  ; 
but  on  the  next  day  they  brought  back  the  precious  deposit,  with 
many  apologies.  It  may  be  fuirly  presumed,  that  the  intervening 
uight  waa  conitumed  in  copying  these  letters  by  several  umunucnses.'* 
— A''ol.  i.  pp.  29—32. 

A  fourth  vohune  of  Lady  Mary's  Letters,  published 
in  the  same  form  in  1767,  appears  now  to  have  been  a 
fabrication  of  Cleland's;  as  no  corrcsi>onding  MSS.  have 
been  found  among  her  Ladyship's  pai>ers,  or  in  the  hands 
of  her  correspondents. 

To  the  accuracy  of  her  local  descriptions,  and  the 
justness  of  her  representations  of  oriental  manners,  Mr. 
Dalluway,  who  followed  her  footsteps  at  the  distance  of 
eighty  years,  and  resided  for  several  moTalVvfe  \\\  ^^^fe  n w^ 
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palace  which  she  had  occupied  at  Pera,  bears  a  decided 
and  respectable  testimony ;  and,  in  vindication  of  her 
veracity  in  describing  the  interior  of  the  seraglio,  into 
■which  no  Christian  is  now  permitted  to  enter,  he  ob- 
serves, that  the  reigning  Sultan  of  the  day,  Achmcd  the 
Third,  was  notoriously  very  regardless  of  the  injunctions 
of  the  Koran,  and  that  her  Ladyship's  visits  were  paid 
while  the  court  was  in  a  retirement  that  enabled  him  to 
dispen!>e  with  many  ceremonies.  We  do  not  observe 
any  diiference  between  tlie.se  letters  in  the  present 
edition,  and  in  the  common  copies,  except  that  the 
names  of  Lady  Mary's  correspondents  are  now  given  at 
full  length,  and  shoiM:  notices  of  their  families  sub- 
joined, upon  their  first  introduction.  At  page  89,  of  the 
third  volume,  there  are  also  two  short  letters,  or  rather 
notes,  from  the  Countess  of  Pembroke^  that  have  not 
hitliorto  been  made  public ;  and  Mr.  Pope's  letter,  de- 
scribing the  death  of  the  two  rural  lovers  by  lightning,  is 
here  given  at  full  length  ;  while  tlie  former  etlitions  only 
contained  Ficr  Ladyship's  answer,  —  in  whiclk-  we  have 
always  thought  that  her  desire  to  be  smart  and  witty,  has 
intruded  itself  a  little  ungi'acefuUy  into  the  place  of  a 
moi*e  annable  feeling. 

The  next  series  of  letters  consists  of  those  written  to 
her  sister  the  Countess  of  Mar,  from  1723  to  1727. 
These  letters  have  at  least  as  mucli  vivacity,  wit,  and 
sarcasm,  as  any  that  have  been  already  publislie<l ;  and 
though  they  contain  little  but  the  anecdotes  and  scandal 
of  the  time,  will  long  continue  to  be  read  and  admired 
for  the  brilliancy  and  facility  of  the  composition. 
Though  Lady  Mury  is  excessively  entertaining  in  this 
correspondence,  we  cannot  say,  however,  that  she  is 
either  very  amiable,  or  very  interesting.  Tliere  is  i-ather 
a  negation  of  good  aiFection,  we  think,  throughout ;  and 
a  certain  cold-heaited  levity,  that  borders  sometimes 
upon  misanthropy,  and  sometimes  on  indecency.  The 
style  of  the  following  extnicts,  however,  we  are  afraid 
]\Hn  been  for  some  time  a  dead  language. 

*^  I  iimde  a  sort  of  resolution,  iit  the  lieginiiing  ufinj  letter,  not  to 
irouhle  you  with  the  mention  ai  viViblV  Y>is&%eft  Uwe,  since  you  receiv*  it 
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with  eo  macli  coldness.  But  I  find  it  is  ioipussibW  to  forbear  telling 
you  the  metamorphoses  of  some  of  yuiir  uqiinintanci',  wbicli  appetir  as 
wondrous  to  me  as  any  in  Ovid,  Would  any  one  b*'lieve  tlint  Lady 
H*****ssis  a  beauty,  and  in  love?  and  t\i&t  Mrs.  Anastai^ia  Robinson 
is  at  the  same  time  u  prude  and  a  kept  mistress?  The  first  uf  ilteso 
tadiea  is  tenderly  attached  to  the  polite  Mr.  M**  *,  and  sunk  in  all  tlio 
joys  of  hapjiy  love,  notwithstuuding  she  wanta  the  use  of  her  two 
hand^i  by  a  rlieumatism,  and  he  has  an  arm  that  he  cannot  move.  I 
wii*h  I  could  tt*Il  you  the  particulars  of  this  amour  ;  which  seems  to 
mc  aa  curious  as  that  btrtween  two  oysters,  and  as  well  worth  the 
svrious  attention  of  the  naturalists.  The  second  heroine  has  engaged 
half  the  town  in  arms,  from  the  nicety  of  her  virtue,  which  was  not 
able  U>  bear  the  too  near  ai)proaeh  of  Senesino  in  the  o[>era ;  and  her 
condescension  in  aeoepting  of  Ix>rd  Peterborough  for  her  chumpiun, 
who  has  signalized  both  his  love  and  courage  upon  this  occasion  in  as 
many  instances  as  ever  Don  Quixote  did  for  Dulcinca.  Innumerable 
have  been  the  disorders  between  the  two  sexes  on  so  great  an  account, 
besides  half  the  House  of  Peers  W-ing  put  under  arrest.  By  the 
Proviilence  of  Heaven,  and  the  wise  care  of  his  Majesty,  no  blood- 
shed ensued.  However,  things  are  now  tolerably  Hceoniniodated  ; 
and  the  fair  lady  rides  through  the  town  in  the  shining  berlin  of  her 
hero,  not  to  reckon  the  more  solid  advantages  of  100/.  a  montli,  which 
'tis  said  he  allows  her.  1  will  send  you  a  letter  by  the  Count  Cnylus, 
whom,  if  you  do  not  know  alrciitly,  you  will  thank  nio  for  introducing 
to  you.  He  is  a  Frenchman,  ami  no  fop ;  which,  besides  the  curiosity 
of  it,  isone  of  the  prettiest  things  in  the  world." — Vol.  iii.  pp.  120 — 
132. 

"  I  write  to  you  at  this  time  piping-hot  from  the  birth-night ;  my 
brain  wanned  witli  all  the  agreeable  ideas  that  6ne  clothes,  fine  gentle- 
men, brisk  tunes,  and  lively  dauces  eun  raise  there,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  my  letter  will  entertain  you ;  at  least  you  will  certainly  Iiave  the 
frei^hest  account  of  nil  pasagcs  on  that  glorious  day.  First,  you  must 
know  that  I  led  up  the  ball,  which  you'll  stare  at :  but  what  is  more.,  I 
lielieve  in  my  consience  I  made  one  of  the  best  figures  there :  For, 
to  say  truth,  people  ore  grown  so  extravagantly  ugly,  that  we  old 
beauties  are  forced  to  come  out  on  shownlays,  to  keep  the  court  in 
countenance.  I  saw  Mrs.  Murray  there,  through  whose  hands  this 
epiatlc  will  be  conveyed ;  I  do  nut  not  know  whether  she  will  make  the 
same  compliment  to  you  that  I  do.  Mrs.  West  was  with  her,  who  is 
a  great  prude,  having  but  two  lovers  ut  a  time;  1  think  those  arc 
Lord  Haddington  and  Sir.  Lindsay  ;  the  one  for  use,  the  other  for 
show. 

"  Hie  world  improves  in  one  virtue  to  a  violent  degree — I  mean 
plain  dealing.  Hypocrisy  being,  as  the  Scripture  declares,  a  dam- 
nable sin,  I  ho[>c  our  publicans  and  sinners  will  be  saved  by  the  ojien 
profession  of  the  contrary  virtue.  I  was  tuld  by  a  very  good  author, 
who  16  deep  in  the  secret,  that  at  this  very  luiuute  there  is  a  bill 
cooking  up  at  a  bunting  scat  in  Norfolk,  to  have  not  taken  out  of  the 
commandments,  and  clufiped  into  the  creed,  the  ensuing  session  of 
Parliament.     To  speak  plainly,  1  am  very  sorry  for  the  forlorn  atAie. 
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of  inntrimony ;  which  18  now  as  much  ridiculeU  hy  our  young  ladies 
fts  it  iise<!  10  be  by  young  fellows:  Tn  short,  Imih  sexes  have  founJ 
the  inconvcnicnec?^  of  it ;  nncl  tho  appellntion  of  rake  is  as  genteel  in 

a  woman  a*  a  man  of  quality :  It  is  no  sf^andiU  to  say  Miss , 

the  maid  of  honour,  looks  very  well  now  ylie  is  out  again ;  and  iicjf 
Biddy  Noel  bat*  never  been  quite  well  since  her  last  C(.iufinement-  Von 
may  imagine  wo  married  women  look  very  Billy  :  Wc  have  notliing 
to  excuse  ourselves,  but  that  it  wa.-*  done  a  great  while  ago,  and  we 
were  very  youni^  when  we  did  it." — Vol.  iii.  pp.  142 — 145. 

**  Sixpenny  worth  of  common  seut;e,  divided  among  a  whole  nation, 
would  make  our  lives  roll  away  glibly  enough  :  But  tht-n  we  make 
laws,  and  we  follow  customs.  By  the  first  wc  cut  off  our  own  plcu- 
RUrea,  and  by  the  second  wc  are  answcmhle  for  the  fnultd  and  ex- 
travagances of  others.  All  lliese  things,  and  five  hundred  more, 
convince  me  that  1  have  have  been  one  of  the  condemned  ever  since  I 
was  liorn ;  and  in  8ubmi!}.sion  to  the  Divine  Justice,  I  have  no  doutit 
hut  I  deserved  it,  in  some  prc-existonl  t^tate.  I  will  still  hope,  liow- 
ever,  that  I  am  mily  in  purgatory ;  and  that  after  whining  and  pining 
a  certain  number  of  years,  I  shall  he  trnnrtlat<'d  to  iMime  more  happy 
ppherts  where  virtue  will  be  natural,  and  custom  reasonable  ;  timt  i*, 
in  short,  where  common  eense  will  reign.  I  grow  very  devout,  as 
you  see,  and  place  all  my  hopes  in  the  next  life  —  being  totuUy  per- 
suaded of  the  nothingness  of  Ibis.  Don't  you  remember  bow  raiM^r- 
able  we  were  in  the  little  parlour,  at  Thoresby?  we  then  ibotiglit 
marrying  would  pul  us  at  onee  into  possession  of  all  we  wanted.     Then 

ourae though,  after  all,  1  am  still  of  opinion,  that  it  is  extremely 

silly  to  subinil  to  ill-fortune.  One  nhould  pluck  up  a  spirit,  and  live 
upon  cordials  ;  when  one  can  hare  no  other  nourishment.  Tiiese  are 
my  present  endeavours;  and  I  run  about,  though  I  have  five  thousand 
pins  and  needle!*  iit  my  heart.  I  try  to  console  myself  with  a  small 
damst'l,  who  is  at  present  every  thing  1  like  —  but.  alas!  she  is  yet  in 
a  white  frock.  At  fourteen  she  may  run  away  ^vith  the  butler."  — 
Vol.  iii.   pp.  178 — 180. 

'*  I  cannot  deny  but  that  I  was  very  well  diverted  on  the  corona- 
tion-day. I  saw  the  proce^^ion  much  al  my  case,  in  a  house  which  I 
filled  with  my  own  company;  and  then  gi>t  into  Westminister-hall 
without  trouble,  where  it  was  very  cnterlaiuing  to  observe  the  variety 
of  airs  that  all  meant  the  same  thing,  The  business  of  every  walker 
there  was  to  conceal  vanity  and  gain  admiration.  For  these  purposes 
some  languished  and  others  strutted;  but  a  visible  satisfaction  was 
diffused  over  every  countenance,  as  soon  vl»  the  contnet  was  clapped 
on  the  h&id.  \\u\  she  that  drew  the  greatef*t  number  of  eyes  was  in- 
disputably Lady  Orkney.  She  exposed  behind,  a  mixture  of  fat  and 
wrinkles ;  and  before,  a  consiilerahle  protuberance-,  which  preceded 
lier.  Add  to  this,  the  inimitable  roll  of  her  eyes,  and  her  grey  hairs 
which  by  gooii  fortune  ittood  dii'ectly  upright,  and  'tis  impossible  to 
imagine  a  more  delightful  fii>ectacle.  She  had  embellished  all  this  with 
considerable  inagnilicence,  which  made  her  look  as  big  again  as  usual] 
and  1  shoultl  have  though  her  one  of  the  largest  things  of  God's 
making,  if  my  Lady  St.  <l***n  had  not  displayed  all  her  charms  in 
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honour  of  the  day.  The  poor  Duche,s8  of  M  •  •  •  se  crept  along  with  a 
(lozcTi  of  blnck  sunken  plu)  inn;  roiinfl  her  face ;  and  my  Lady  1*  *  •  •  nd 
(who  has  fallen  away  since  her  disuiiasion  from  Court)  represented 
very  finely  an  Egyptian  mummy  embi-oidered  over  with  liieroghphics. 
In  general,  I  could  not  perceive  but  that  the  old  were  as  well  pleased 
as  the  young:  and  I  who  dread  growing  wise  more  than  any  thing  in 
the  worM,  was  overjoyed  to  find  that  one  can  never  outlive  one's  va- 
nity. I  have  never  received  the  long  letter  you  talk  of,  and  am 
afraid  tiiat  you  have  only  fancied  tliat  you  wrote  it." — Vol.  iii. 
pp.  181-^183. 

In  spite  of  nil  this  gaiety,  Lady  Mary  does  not  aj>pear 
to  have  been  happy.  Her  discreet  biograplier  is  silent 
upon  the  subject  of  her  connubial  felicity ;  and  we  have 
no  desire  to  revive  forgotten  scandals;  hut  it  is  a  fact, 
which  cannot  be  omitted,  that  her  Ladyship  went  abroad, 
without  her  husband,  on  account  of  batl  health,  in  17.30, 
and  did  not  return  to  England  till  she  heard  of  his  death 
in  17()1.  AVhatever  was  the  cause  of  their  separation, 
however,  there  was  no  open  rupture;  and  she  seems  to 
have  corresponded  witli  liini  very  rognlarh'  for  the  first 
ten  years  of  her  absence.  These  letters,  which  occupy  th^ 
latter  part  of  the  tliird  vobimc,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth,  are  by  no  means  so  cajitivating  as  most  of  the 
precediiig.  They  contain  but  little  wit,  and  no  confi- 
dential or  striking  reflections.  They  are  filled  up  with 
accounts  of  her  health  and  her  journeys;  with  short, 
and  general  notices  of  an}*  extraordinary  customs  slie 
meets  with,  and  little  scraps  of  stale  [tolitics,  ]>icked  up 
in  the  petty  courts  of  Ituly.  'J'hey  are  cold,  in  short, 
■without  being  formal;  and  are  gloomy  and  constrained, 
when  compared  with  those  wliich  were  spontaneously 
written  to  show  her  wit,  or  Iter  affection  to  lier  corre- 
spondents. She  seems  extremely  anxious  to  impress  her 
husband  M^ith  an  exalted  idea  of  the  honours  and  dis- 
tinction with  which  she  was  every  where  received;  and 
really  seems  more  elated  and  surprised  than  we  should 
have  expected  the  daughter  of  an  English  Duke  to  l>e, 
with  the  attentions  that  were  shown  her  by  the  nobless© 
of  Venice,  in  partit-ular.  From  this  correspondence  we 
are  not  tempted  to  make  any  extract. 

The  hist  series  of  letters,  which  extends  to  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  volume,  and  comes  down  to  thci  y*^*^  V^^A^ 
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consists  of  those  that  were  addressed  by  Lady  Mary, 
during  her  residence  abroad,  to  her  daugnter  tlie  Coun- 
tess of  Bute.  These  letters,  though  somewliat  less 
brilliant  than  those  to  the  Countess  of  Mar,  have  more 
heart  and  aftection  in  them  than  any  other  of  her  Lady- 
ship's productions ;  and  abound  in  lively  and  judicious 
reflections.  They  indicate,  at  the  same  time,  a  very 
great  share  of  vanity ;  and  that  kind  of  contempt  and 
indiflerencc  for  the  world,  into  which  the  veterans  of 
fashion  are  most  apt  to  sink.  With  the  exception  of  Iier 
daughter  and  her  children,  Lady  Mary  seems  by  this 
time  to  have,  indeed,  attained  to  the  liappy  state  of 
really  caring  nothing  for  any  human  being ;  and  rather 
to  have  beguiled  the  days  of  her  declining  life  with 
every  sort  of  amusement,  than  to  have  soothed  them 
with  affection  or  friendship.  After  boasting  of  the  inti- 
macy in  which  she  lived  with  all  the  considerable  people 
iu  her  neighbourhood,  she  adds,  in  one  of  her  letters, 
•'  The  people  I  see  here  make  no  more  impression  on  my 
niind  tlian  tlie  figures  on  the  tapestry,  while  they  are 
before  my  eyes.  1  know  one  is  clothed  in  blue,  and 
another  in  red:  but  out  of  sight  they  are  so  entirely  out 
of  memory,  that  1  hardly  remember  whether  they  arc 
tall  or  short." 

The  following  reflections  upon  an  Italian  stoiy,  ex- 
actly like  that  of  Pamela,  are  very  much  in  character. 

"  In  mj  opinion,  all  ihese  adventures  proceed  from  artifice  on  one 
side,  and  weakness  on  tlic  other.  An  lionest,  tender  heart  »  ufien 
betrayed  to  ruin  by  the  charms  that  make  the  fortune  of  •  desif^in/;^ 
head ;  which,  when  joined  with  a  beautiful  face,  can  never  fail  of  ad- 
vancement — except  barred  by  a  witse  mother,  who  locks  up  her 
daughters  from  view  till  nobody  cares  to  U>ok  on  Ihcnu  My  poor 
friend  the  Duchess  of  Bolton  was  educated  in  Rtlttude,  with  Kime 
choice  of  books,  by  a  saint-like  governess  i  Crammed  with  virtue  and 
good  qualities,  she  thought  it  impossible  not  to  find  gratitude,  thougli 
she  failed  to  give  passion:  and  upon  this  plan  threw  away  her  cfttAlev 
was  dcrtfiiROil  by  her  husband,  and  laughed  at  by  the  puiilic.  PoUy, 
fared  in  an  alehou.se,  and  produced  on  the  8lage,  has  obtained  wealth 
and  title,  and  cvea  found  the  way  to  bo  esteemed  I" — Vol.  it.  pp.  119, 
120. 

There  is  some  acrimony,  and  some  power  of  reviling, 
in  the  following  extract. 


"  I  have  only  bad  time  to  read  Lord  Orrery's  work,  wliich  has  ex- 
tremely entertained,  and  not  nt  nil  tmrprised  nie,  having  the  honour  of 
being  acqiiHinled  with  liini,  Hnd  knowing  him  for  one  of  those  danglers 
after  wit,  who,  like  those  after  Ix'-auty,  spend  their  whole  time  in 
Imnibly  admiring.  Dean  Swilt,  by  his  L4)rdrfhip's  own  account,  was 
fio  intoxieated  with  the  love  of  flattery,  that  be  souglit  it  amongst  tlic 

•west  of  people,  and  the  sillie.tt  of  women  ;  and  was  never  so  well 
led  with  any  companions  a8  those  that  worshipped  him,  while  he 

Ignited  them.  His  character  seems  to  me  a  pni-allel  with  that  of 
igula;  and  had  he  had  the  same  [wwer,  he  wouhl  have  made  the  same 
of  it.  That  emperor  erected  a  temple  to  himself,  where  he  was 
liis  own  high-priest,  preferred  his  hone  to  the  highest  honours  in  the 
state,  profeijsed  enmity  to  the  buuiau  race,  and  at  last  lotit  his  wife  by 
a  nasty  jest  on  one  of  his  inferiors,  which  I  dare  swear  Swift  would 
have  made  in  his  place.  There  can  be  no  worse  picture  made  of  the 
Doctor's  morals  than  lie  has  given  us  bimself  in  the  letters  printed 
by  Pope.  We  see  him  vain,  trifling,  ungrateful  to  the  memory  of 
iuB  patron,  making  a  servile  court  where  he  had  any  interested  views, 
and  meanly  abusive  when  they  were  disappointed  ;  and,  as  be  says 
(in  his  own  phrase),  flying  in  the  face  of  mankind,  in  company  with 
his  adorer  Pope.  It  is  pleasant  to  consider,  that  had  it  not  been  for 
the  good  nature  of  these  very  mortals  they  contemn,  the.->e  t\vo  supe- 
rior beings  were  entitled,  by  their  birth  anil  hereditary  fortune,  to  be 
only  a  couj>lc  of  link  boys.  I  am  of  opinion,  however,  that  their 
friendship  would  have  continued,  tluiugh  they  had  remained  in  the 
eunie  kingdom.  It  hud  a  vavy  f*troiig  foundation  —  the  love  of  flattery 
on  one  side,  and  the  love  of  money  on  the  other.  Pope  courted  with 
the  utmost  assiduity  all  the  old  men  from  whom  he  could  \vo\yG  a  legacy, 
the  Duke  of  Buckingliam,  Lord  Peterborough,  Sir  G.  KucUer,  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  Mr.  Wycherly,  Mr.  C^ngreve,  Lord  HarcourL,  Ac.,  and 
I  do  not  doubt  projected  to  sweep  the  Dean^s  whole  inheritance,  if  he 
could  have  pcr^iimliMl  him  to  throw  up  his  deanery,  and  come  to  die 
in  his  house  ;  and  bis  general  preaching  against  money  was  meant  to 
induce  jieopte  to  throw  it  away,  that  he  might  pick  it  up." — Vol.  Iv. 
pp.  142.  147. 

Some  of  the  follomng  reflections  will  apj^enr  proj^hetic 
to  some  people;  and  we  reully  did  not  expect  to  find 
[them  under  the  date  of  1753. 

"The  conioonding  of  all  ranks,  and  making  aje^t  of  order,  has  long 
[teen  growing  in  England ;  and  I  ]>erceive,  by  the  books  you  sent  nie, 
'  has  made  a  very  considenible  progress.  The  heroes  and  heroines  of  the 
•ge  are  cobblers  and  kitchen- wenches.    Perhaps  yon  will  say  I  should 
I  not  take  my  ideas  of  the  manners  of  the  times  from  such  trifling  au- 
thors; but  it  is  more  truly  to  be  found  among  them,  than  from  any 
I  liistoriun :   as  they  write  merely  to  get  money,  they  always  fall  into 
the  notions  that  are  most  acceptable  to  the  present  taste.     It  has  long 
been  the  endeavour  of  our  English  ivriters,  to  represent  people  of 
quality  as  the  vilest  and  eilliest  part  of  the  nation,  being  (generally) 
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very  low-lx>pn  tliem&elves.  I  am  nol  nurprised  at  their  propagntitig 
this  doctrine ;  but  I  am  much  mistaken  if  this  IcveUinp  priuciplt 
does  not,  one  day  or  other,  brcitk  out  in  fatal  conse<iucncea  to  the 
puhlii',  as  it  has  already  done  iu  miuiy  private  tUmilie*.*'  —  VoL  iv, 
pp.  223,  224. 

She  is  not  quite  bo  fortunate  in  her  remarks  on  Dr 
Johnson,  though  the  conclusion  of  the  extract  is  very 
judicious. 

^*  The  Rambler  is  certainly  a  strong  misnomer :  he  always  plods  in 
the  beaten  roiul  of  lii*  jiredefesBors  following  the  S|iectator  (with  the 
'same  pnce  a  pack-Iior.*c  would  do  a  hunter)  in  the  style  that  is  proper 
to  lengthen  a  paper.  These  wriiurs  may,  perhaps,  be  of  service  tolhc 
puhUc,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal  in  their  favour.  There  nre  num- 
bers of  both  sexes  who  never  read  any  thing  but  Ruch  pro*luetions ; 
and  cannot  spare  time,  from  doing  nothing,  to  go  tlirougli  a  sixpenny 
pamphk>t.  Such  gentle  readers  may  he  improve*!  by  a  mumi  hint, 
wbicli,  tJiougli  repeated  over  and  over,  from  generation  to  pe-nemtion, 
they  never  heard  in  their  lives.  I  should  bo  glad  to  know  the  name  of 
this  laborious  author.  H.  Fielding  lias  given  a  (rue  picture  of  himself 
and  his  first  wife,  iu  the  characters  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Booth,  some  com- 
pliments to  his  own  tlgure  excepted ;  and  I  am  persuadevl,  several  of 
the  incidents  he  mentions  arc  real  nmtti^rs  of  fact.  I  wonder,  however, 
that  he  does  not  perceive  Tom  Jones  and  Mr.  Hooth  to  be  both  sorry 
scoundrels.  All  tins  sort  of  books  have  the  same  fault,  whicli  I  cannot 
easily  pardon,  being  very  mischievous.  They  place  a  merit  in  extra- 
Tagant  passions ;  and  enoLmrage  young  ])eople  to  hope  for  im|Hj.'<>ibie 
eventti,  to  draw  them  out  of  tlie  misery  they  choose  to  plunge  them- 
selves into  ;  expecting  legacies  from  unknown  relations,  and  geueroaa 
benefactors  to  distressed  virtue, — as  much  out  of  nature  as  fairy 
treasures." — Vol.  iv.  pp.  259,  260. 

The  idea  of  the  following  image,  we  believe,  is  not 
quite  new;  but  it  is  expressed  iu  a  very  lively  and  strik- 
ing manner. 

"  The  world  is  past  its  infancy,  and  will  no  longer  be  contented 
with  s[>oon-meat.  A  collective  body  of  men  make  a  gradual  progre;*s 
in  understanding,  like  a  single  individual.  When  I  reHcct  on  the  vast 
increase  of  useful  as  widl  as  speculative  knowledge,  the  last  three 
hundred  years  has  prcKluced,  and  timt  the  peasants  of  this  age  have 
more  conveniences  than  the  first  eniperorif  of  Konie  had  any  notion 
of,  I  imagine  wo  may  now  be  arrived  at  tliut  period  wiiieii  answers  to 
^fteen.  I  runnel  think  we  are  older ;  when  I  recollect  the  many  pal- 
pable follies  which  ore  still  (almost)  nnivcrsally  pcrsiaterl  in.  Among 
these  I  place  that  of  War — as  senseles  as  the  boxing  of  school-boys  ; 
and  whenever  w^e  come  to  man's  estate  (perhaps  a  thousand  years 
hence),  I  do  not  doubt  it  will  appear  as  ridiculous  H9  the  pranks  of 
unlucky  lads.      Several  discoveries  will  then  bo  made^  and  several 
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trutlis  innde  clear,  of  whicli  we  liave  now  no  more  itlea  than  the  an- 
cients had  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  or  tlie  optics  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton."— Vol.  v.  pp.  15,  16. 

After  observing,  that  in  a  preceding  k-tter,  lier  Lady- 
ship declares,  that  "  it  is  eleven  years  since  she  saw 
herself  in  a  glass,  being  so  little  pleased  with  the  figure 
she  was  then  beginning  to  make  in  it,"  we  hIjuII  close 
these  extracts  with  the  following  more  favourable  account 
of  her  pljilosophy. 

"  I  no  more  expect  to  nrrive  at  the  age  uf  tbe  Duclicss  of  Marl- 
Itorought  tlmn  to  that  of  MelhusaU^m  ;  nether  do  I  desire  it.  I  have 
long  thought  myself  useless  to  the  world.  1  have  seen  one  generation 
pass  away,  and  it  is  gone ;  for  I  think  there  are  very  few  of  those  left 
that  flourislied  in  my  youth.  You  will  perhaps  call  these  melancholy 
reflections ;  but  they  arc  not  so.  There  is  a  quiet  after  the  abandoning 
of  pursuit.**,  fiomething  like  the  rest  that  follows  a  Inborious  day.  1  tell 
you  this  fur  your  comfort.  It  was  formerly  a  tr-rrifying  view  to  me, 
that  I  iihould  one  day  be  an  old  woman.  I  now  find  tliat  nature  has 
provided  pleasures  for  every  Btute.  niose  only  aw.  uiihap[>y  wlio  will 
not  be  contented  with  what  she  gives,  but  strive  to  break  thr(»ugh  her 
laws,  by  affecting  a  |H;rpctuity  of  youth, — which  ap|jeftrs  to  mc  as 
little  desirable  at  present  as  Ihe  babies  do  to  you,  thot  were  the  delight 
of  your  infancy.  I  am  at  the  end  of  my  paper,  which  shortens  the 
sermon." — Vol.  iv.  pp.  314,  315. 

Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  AVoi-tley  in  1761,  Lady  Mary 
returned  to  England,  and  died  tlicre  in  October^  1762,  in 
the  73d  year  of  her  age.  From  the  large  extracts  which 
we  have  been  tempted  to  make  from  her  correspondence, 
our  readers  will  easily  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  cha- 
racter and  genius  of  this  extraordinary  woman.  A  little 
spoiled  by  flattery,  and  not  altogether  "  undcbauched  by 
the  world,"  she  seems  to  have  possessed  a  mascuhiie 
solidity  of  understanding,  great  liveliness  of  fancy,  and 
.such  powers  of  observation  and  discrimination  of  cha- 
racter, as  to  give  her  opinions  great  autliority  on  all  the 
ordinary  subjects  of  practical  manners  and  conduct. 

After  her  marriage,  she  seems  to  have  abandoned  nil 
idea  of  laborious  or  regular  study,  and  to  have  been 
raised  to  the  station  of  a  literary  character  merely  by 
her  vivacity  and  her  love  of  amusement  and  anecdote. 
The  great  charm  of  her  letters  is  certainly  the  extreme 
ease  and  facility  with  which  every  thing  is  expressed. 
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the  brevity  and  rapidity  of  her  representations,  and  the 
elegant  simplicity  of  her  diction.  While  they  unite 
almost  all  the  qualities  of  a  good  style,  there  is  nothino: 
of  the  professed  author  in  them :  nothing  that  seems  to 
have  been  composed,  or  to  have  engaged  the  admiration 
of  the  %\-riter.  Shu  appears  to  be  quite  unconscious 
either  of  merit  or  of  exertion  in  what  she  is  doing  ;  and 
never  stops  to  bring  out  a  thought,  or  to  turn  an  ex- 
pression, witli  the  cunning  of  a  practised  rhetorician. 
The  letters  from  Turkey  will  probably  continue  to  be 
more  universally  read  than  any  of  those  that  are  now 
given  for  the  first  time  to  the  public ;  because  the  sub- 
ject commands  a  wider  and  more  permanent  interest^ 
than  the  persomdities  and  unconnected  remarks  with 
which  the  rest  of  the  correspondence  is  filled.  At  the 
same  time,  the  love  of  scandal  and  of  private  history 
is  so  great,  that  these  letters  will  be  highly  relished,  as 
long  as  the  names  they  contain  are  rememljered  ; — and 
then  they  ^vill  become  curious  and  interesting,  as  ex- 
hibiting a  truer  picture  of  the  ninnners  and  fashions  of 
the  time,  than  is  to  be  found  in  most  other  publications. 

The  Fifth  Volume  contains  also  her  Ladyship^s  poems, 
and  two  or  three  trifling  papers  that  are  entitled  her 
Essays.  Poetr}',  at  least  the  polite  and  witty  sort  of 
poetry  which  Lady  Mary  has  attempted,  is  much  more 
of  an  art  than  prose-writing.  We  are  trained  to  the 
latter,  by  the  conversation  of  good  society;  but  tlic 
former  seems  always  to  require  a  good  deal  of  ]mtient 
labour  and  application.  This  her  Ladysliip  appears  to 
have  disdained  ;  and  accordingly,  lier  poetry,  though 
abounding  in  lively  conceptions,  is  already  consigned  to 
that  obli\non  in  which  mediocrity  is  destined,  by  an  irre- 
vocable sentence,  to  slumber  till  the  end  of  the  world. 
The  Essays  are  extremely  in-significant,  and  have  no 
other  merit,  that  we  can  discover,  but  that  they  are 
very  few  and  very  short. 

(Jf  Lady  Mary's  friendship  and  subsequent  rupture 
witli  Pope,  we  have  not  thought  it  necessar)-  to  say 
any  thing ;  both  because  we  are  of  opinion  that  no  new 
Vights  are  thro^vn  upon  it  by  this  publication,  and  bc^ 
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cause  we  have  no  desire  to  awaken  forgotten  scandals 
by  so  idle  a  controversy.  Pope  was  undoubtedly  a  flat- 
terer, and  was  undoubtedly  sufficiently  irritable  and 
vindictive ;  but  whether  his  rancour  was  stimulated, 
upon  this  occasion,  by  any  thing  but  caprice  or  jealousy, 
and  whether  he  was  the  inventor  or  the  echo  of  the  im- 
putations to  which  he  has  given  notoriety,  we  do  not 
pretend  to  determine.  Lady  Mary's  character  was  cer- 
tainly deficient  in  that  cautious  delicacy  which  is  the 
best  guardian  of  female  reputation ;  and  there  seems  to 
have  been  in  her  conduct  something  of  that  intrepidity 
which  naturally  gives  rise  to  misconstruction,  by  setting 
at  defiance  the  maxims  of  ordinary  discretion. 
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(MaV,  1820.) 

TAe  Life  of  the  Rujkt  Honourable  John  Phi/pot  Cvrranj  late 
Master  of  the  Roils  in  Ireland.  \\y  his  Son,  A\  IM.IAM  HenkY 
Cl'UuaN,  BarnBter-at-Law,  8vo.  2  vols.  pp.  970.  Loadcn: 
1819. 


Tins  is  really  a  very  good  l>ook ;  and  not  less  instructive 
in  its  moral  and  ^ononil  scope,  than  curious  and  inter- 
esting in  its  details.  Jt  is  u  mixture  of  Biography  and 
History  —  and  avoids  the  besetting  sins  of  both  species 
of  composition  —  neither  exalting  the  hero  of  the  bio- 
graphy into  an  idol,  nor  deforming  the  history  of  a  most 
agitated  period  with  any  spirit  of  violence  or  exag- 
geration. It  is  written,  on  the  contrary,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  with  singular  impartiality  and  temper — and  the 
style  is  not  less  remarkable  than  the  sentiments:  For 
though  it  is  generail}'  elegant  and  spirited,  it  is  mthout 
any  of  those  peculiarities  which  the  age,  the  parentage^ 
and  the  country  of  the  author,  would  lead  lis  to  expect: 
—  And  we  may  say,  indeed,  of  the  whole  work,  looking 
i)otli  to  the  matter  and  tlie  manner,  that  it  has  no  de- 
fects from  which  it  could  be  gathered  that  it  was  written 
eitlier  ]»y  aYoung  mati  —  or  an  Irishman — ^or  by  the  Son 
of  the  person  whose  history  it  professes  to  record — though 
it  has  attractions  which  probablv  could  not  have  existed 
under  any  other  conditions.  The  distractin*^  periods  of 
Irish  story  are  still  idmost  too  recent  to  be  fairly  deli- 
neated—  and  no  Irishraiui,  old  enough  to  have  taken  u 
part  in  the  transactions  of  1780  or  1798,  could  well  be 
trusted  as  their  historian  —  while  no  one  but  a  native, 
and  of  the  blood  of  some  of  the  chief  actors,  could  bo 
sufficiently  acquainted  ^-ith  their  motives  and  charac- 
ters, to  communicate  that  life  and  interest  to  the  dctiiils 
which  shine  out  in  so  many  passages  of  the  volumes 
before  us.     The  incidental  light  which  they  throw  upon 
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the  national  character  and  state  of  society  in  Ireland, 
and  the  continual  illustrations  they  afford  of  their  di- 
versity from  our  own,  is  perhaps  of  more  vaU»e  tlian 
the  particidar  facts  from  wliicb  it  results ;  and  stamp 
■Qpon  the  work  tlie  same  peculiar  attraction  which  we  for- 
merly ascribed  to  Mr.  Iiardy's  life  of  Lord  Charlemont. 

To  quality  this  extraordinary  praise,  we  must  add, 
that  the  limits  of  the  private  and  the  public  story  are 
not  very  well  observed,  nor  the  scale  of  the  work  very 
correctly  regulated  as  to  either;  so  that  we  have  alter- 
nately too  much  and  too  little  of  both: — that  the  style 
is  rather  wordy  and  diffuse,  and  tlie  extracts  and  cita- 
tions too  copious ;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  book,  like 
some  others,  would  be  improved  by  being  reduced  to 
little  more  than  half  its  present  size— a  circumstance 
ivhich  makes  it  only  the  more  necessary  that  we  should 
endeavour  to  make  a  manageable  abstract  of  it,  for  the 
use  of  less  patient  readers. 

Mr.  Currau's  parentage  and  early  life  are  now  of  no 
great  consequence.  He  was  horn,  however,  oi'  respect- 
able parents,  and  received  a  careful  and  regular  educa- 
tion, lie  was  a  little  Avild  at  college ;  but  left  it  with 
the  character  of  an  excellent  -ieholur,  and  was  univer- 
sally popular  among  liis  associates,  not  less  for  his  ami- 
able temper  than  his  inexhaustible  vivacity.  He  wrote 
baddisb  verses  at  this  time,  and  exercised  himself  in 
theological  discoui'ses:  for  his  first  destination  was  for 
the  Church  ;  and  he  afterwards  took  to  the  Law,  very 
much  to  his  mother's  disappointment  and  mortification 
—  who  was  never  reconciled  to  the  change — and  used, 
even  in  the  meridian  of  his  fame,  to  lament  wliat  a 
mighty  preacher  had  been  lost  to  the  world,  —  and  to 
exclaim,  that,  but  for  liis  versatility,  she  might  have 
died  the  mother  of  a  Bishop !  It  "was  better  as  it  was. 
Unt[ueKtiotial)ly  he  might  have  been  a  very  great 
preacher;  but  we  doubt  whether  he  would  have  been  a 
good  parish  priest,  or  even  an  exemplary  bishop. 

Irish  lawyers  are  obliged  to  keep  their  terms  in  Lon- 
don ;  and,  for  tlie  ]>oorer  part  of  them,  it  seems  to  be 
but  a  dull  and  melancholy  noviciate.     Some  of  his  earl^ 
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letters,  with  which  we  are  here  presented,  give  rather  an 
amiable  and  interesting  picture  of  young  Ourran's  feel- 
ings in  this  situation  —  separated  at  once  from  all  his 
youthful  friends  and  admirers,  and  left  without  money  or 
recommendation  in  the  busy  crowds  of  a  colder  and  more 
venal  peo[>lc.  During  the  three  years  lie  passed  in  the 
metropolis,  he  seems  to  have  entered  into  no  society,  and 
never  to  have  come  in  contact  with  a  single  distinguished 
individual.  He  saw  Garrick  on  the  stage,  and  Lord 
Mansfield  on  tlie  bench ;  and  this  exhausts  his  lifit  of 
illustrious  men  in  London.  liis  only  associates  seem  to 
have  been  a  few  of  his  countrymen,  as  poor  and  forlorn 
as  himself.  Yet  the  life  thev  lived  seems  to  have  been 
virtuous  and  honourable.  They  contracted  no  debts, 
and  committed  no  excesses. 

Currau  himself  rose  early,  and  read  diligently  till 
dinner ;  and,  in  the  evening,  he  usually  went,  as  much 
for  improvement  as  relaxation,  to  a  sixpenny  debating 
club.  For  a  long  time,  however,  he  was  too  nervous 
and  timid  to  act  any  other  part  than  that  of  an  auditor, 
and  did  not  find  even  the  germ  of  that  singular 
talent  which  was  afterwaixls  improved  to  such  a 
height,  till  it  was  struck  out  as  it  were  by  an  acci- 
dental collision  in  this  obscure  arena.  There  is  a  long 
account  of  this  in  the  book  before  us,  as  it  is  said  to 
have  l)een  repeatedly  given  by  Mr.  C.  himself —but 
in  a  style  which  we  cannot  conscientiously  applaud. 
We  suspect,  indeed,  from  various  pissages  in  these  vo- 
lumes, that  the  Irish  stiuidard  of  good  conversation  is 
I'adically  different  from  the  English ;  and  that  a  tone  of 
exhibition  and  efiFect  is  still  tolerated  in  that  country, 
which  could  not  be  long  endured  in  good  society  in  this. 
A  great  proportion  of  the  colloquial  anecdotes  in  this 
work,  confirm  us  in  this  belief — and  nothing  more  than 
the  encomium  bestowed  on  Mr.  CuiTan's  o^\Tl  convei*sa- 
'  tion,  as  abounding  in  "  those  magical  transitions  from  the 
most  comic  turns  of  thought  to  the  deepest  pathos,  and 
for  ever  bringing  a  tear  into  the  eye  before  the  smile 
was  oft'  the  lip."  In  this  more  frigid  and  fastidious 
country,  we  I'eally  have  no  idea  of  a  man  talking  pathe- 
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illy  in  good  company, — and  still  less  of  good  com- 
pany sitting  and  crj'ing  to  liim.  Nay,  it  b  not  even 
very  consonant  with  our  notions,  that  a  gentleman 
should  be  '*  most  comical." 
H  As  to  the  taste  and  character  of  Mr.  Currants  oratory, 
^  we  may  have  occasion  to  say  a  word  or  two  hereafter. — 
At  present,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark,  that  besides 
the  public  excrcitations  now  alluded  to,  he  appears  to 
have  gone  through  the  most  persevering  and  laborious 
processes  of  private  study,  with  a  view  to  its  improve- 
ment— not  only  accustoming  himself  to  debate  ima- 
Iginary  cases  alone,  with  the  most  anxious  attention,  but 
"  reciting  perpetually  before  a  mirror,"  to  acquire  a  grace- 
ful gesticulation !  and  studiously  imitating  tlie  tone  and 
manner  of  the  most  celebrated  speakers.  The  authors 
from  Avhom   he  chiefly  borrowed   the  matter  of  these 

I  solitary  declanujtioiis  were  Junius  and  Lord  JJoliugbroke  l 
— and  the  poet  he  most  passionately  admired  was  Thom- 
son. He  also  used  to  declaim  occasionally  from  Milton 
— but,  in  his  maturcr  age,  came  to  think  less  highly  of 
that  great  poet.  One  of  his  favourite  exercises  was  the 
funeral  oration  of  Antony  over  the  body  of  Caesar,  as 
it  is  given  by  Shakespeare;  the  frequent  recitation  of 
which  he  used  to  recommend  to  his  young  friends  at  the 
Bar,  to  the  latest  period  of  his  life. 

He  was  calltd  to  the  15ar  iu   1775,   in  his  twenty- 

^  fifth   year — luiving    ratlicr   imprudently    married   two 

B  years  before — and  very  soon  attained  to  independence 

and  distinction.     There  is  a  very  clever  little  disquisition 

I  introduced  liere  by  the  author,  on  the  very  different, 
and  almost  opposite  taste  in  eloquence  which  has  pre- 
vailed at  the  liar  of  England  and  Ireland  respectively; 
—  the  one  being  in  general  cold  and  correct,  uiiimpas-  ^ 
sioned  and  technical;  the  other  discursive,  rhetorical, 
and  embellished,  or  encumbered,  with  flights  of  fancy 
and  appeals  to  tlic  passions.  These  peculiarities  the 
author  imputes  chiefly  to  the  difference  in  the  national 
character  and  general  temperament  of  the  two  races, 
and  to  the  luisubdued  and  unrectihed  prevalence  of  all 
that  is  characteristic  of  their  country  in  those  clo.?.ae& 
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out  of  which  the  Juries  of  Ireland  are  usually  selected. 
He  ascribes  them  also,  in  part,  to  the  circumstance  of 
almost  all  the  biirristers  of  distinction  having  been  intro- 
duced, ver}-^  early  in  life,  to  the  fierce  and  tumultuary 
arena  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons — the  Government 
being  naturally  desirous  of  recruiting  their  ranks  with 
as  many  efficient  combatants  as  possible  from  persons 
residing  in  the  metropolis —  and  Opposition  looking, 
of  course,  to  the  same  great  seminary  for  the  anta- 
gonists with  whom  these  were  to  be  confronted. 

Wo  ainnot  say  that  either  of  these  solutions  is  to  us 
very  satisfactory.     There  was  heat  enough  certainly,  and 
to  spare,  in  the  Irisli  Parliament ;  but  the  barristers  who 
came  there  liad  genenxlly  kindled  with  their  ovm  fire, 
before   repairing  to   that   fountain.     They  had   formed 
their  manner,  in  short,  and  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  ardour,  before  they  were  invited  to  display  it  in 
that  assembly  ;  —  and  it  would  be  quite  as  plausible  to 
refer  the  intemperate  warmth   of  the   Parliamentary 
debates  to  the  infusion  of  hot-headed  gladiators  from  the, 
Bar,  as  to  ascribe  tlie  general  over-zeal  of  the  profession  ■ 
to  the  fever  some  of  them  might  have  caught  in  the 
Senate.     In  England,  we  believe,  this  effect  has  never: 
been  observed — and  in  Ireland  it  hns  outlived  its  sup-' 
posed  causes — the  Bar  of  that  country  being  still  (we  im- 
derstand)  as  rhetorical  and  impassioned  as  ever,  though 
its  Legislature  lias  long  ceased  to  have  an  existence. 

As  to  the  effects  of  temperament  and  national  cha- 
racter, we  confess  we  are  still  more  sceptical  —  at 
least  when  considered  as  the  main  causes  of  the  phe- 
nomenon in  question.  Professional  peculiarities,  in 
short,  we  are  persuaded,  are  to  be  referred  mucli  more 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  profession,  than  to  the 
national  character  of  those  who  exercise  it;  and  the 
more  redundant  eloquence  of  the  Irish  Bar,  is  better 
explained,  probably,  by  the  smaller  quantity  of  business 
in  their  courts,  timn  by  the  greater  vivacity  of  their 
fancy,  or  the  warmth  of  their  hearts.  We  in  Scotland 
iiave  also  a  forensic  eloquence  of  our  o\vn — more  spe- 
culative, discursive,  and  ambitious  than  that  of  England 
— but  less  poetical  and  pa&avowaXt  aX\w\  \Wv-  v^S.  \c^'kcv^.-., 
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and  the  peculiarity  iniglit  he  jilausibly  uscribetl,  here 
also,  to  the  imputed  character  ol'  tJie  nation,  as  distin- 
guished for  lofn<''al  acuteness  and  intrepid  queslioning  of 
authority,  rather  than  for  richness  ol'  imagination,  or 
promptitude  of  feeling. 

We  do  not  mean^  hoAvever,  altogether  to  deny  the 
existence  or  the  operation  of  these  axu.ses  —  but  we 
think  the  effect  is  pr<x3uced  chiefly  by  others  of  a  more 
vulgar  description-  The  small  number  of  Courts  and 
Judges  in  England  —  compared  to  its  great  wealth, 
population,  and  business  —  has  made  brevity  and  de- 
spatch not  only  important  but  indispensable  rpuilificu- 
tions  in  an  advocate  in  great  practice,  —  since  it  would 
be  physically  impossible  either  for  him  or  for  the  Courts 
to  get  througli  their  business  "without  thetn.  All  mere 
ornamental  speaking,  therefore,  is  not  only  severely  dis- 
countenanced, but  absolutely  debarred ;  and  the  moat 
technicalj  direct,  and  authoritative  views  of  the  case 
alone  can  be  listened  to.  But.  judicial  time,  to  use  the 
language  of  Ik'ntham,  is  not  of  the  same  higli  viduc, 
either  in  IreLmd  or  in  Scotland  ;  and  the  [tlcaders  of 
thoae  countries  have  consequently  given  way  to  that 
universal  love  of  long-sjx^aking,  which,  wc  verily  believe, 
never  cnn  be  represseu  by  any  thing  but  the  absolute 
impossibility  of  indulging  it : — while  their  prolixity  has 
taken  a  different  character,  not  so  much  from  the  tem- 
perament of  the  speakers^  as  from  the  difference  of  the 
audiences  they  have  gcnendly  had  to  atldrcss.  In  Irc- 
huid,  the  gR'ater  part  of  their  tcdiousness  is  bestowed 
on  Juries  ^ — and  their  vein  consequently  hns  been  more 
popular.  With  us  in  Scotland  the  advocate  has  to  speak 
chiefly  to  the  Judges  —  and  natuniUy  endeavoui's,  there- 
fore, to  make  that  im])ression  by  subtlety,  or  com[»as3  of 
reasoning,  which  he  would  in  vain  attempt,  eitlier  by 
pathos,  poetry,  or  jocularitv.  — Professional  speaker-*,  in 
nhort,  we  nre  persuaded,  will  always  speak  as  long  as  they 
can  be  listened  to. —  The  quantity  of  their  eloquence, 
therefore,  w*ill  depen<l  on  the  time  that  can  l>e  afforded 
for  its  display  —  and  its  quality,  on  the  natui^e  of  the 
audience  to  which  it  is  addressed. 
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But  though  we  cannot  admit  that  the  causes  assigued 
b}'  this  author  are  the  main  or  fundamental  causes  of 
the  j)eculiari(y  of  Irish  oratory,  we  ai'e  far  from  denying 
that  there  in  much  in  it  of  a  national  character,  ami  in- 
dicating sotnetliing  extraordinary  either  in  the  temper 
of  the  people,  or  in  the  state  of  society  among  them. 
There  is,  in  particular,  a  much  g^reater  Iniscibility; 
with  its  usual  concomitants  of  coarseness  and  |>erson- 
ality, —  nnd  a  much  more  Theatrical  tone,  or  a  taste  for 
forced  and  cxa;;gerat(Ml  sentiments,  than  would  be  tole- 
rated on  this  side  of  the  Chaiuiel.  Of  the  fonucr  attri- 
bute, the  continual,  and,  we  must  say,  most  indecent 
altercations  that  arc  recorded  in  these  volumes  between 
the  Bench  and  the  Bar,  are  certainly  the  most  flagrant 
and  offensive  examples.  In  some  cuses  the  Judges  were 
perhaps  the  aggret^sors  —  but  the  violence  and  inde- 
corum are  almost  wholly  on  the  side  of  the  Counsel;  and 
the  excess  and  intemperance  of  their  replies  generally 
go  far  beyond  any  thing  for  which  an  apolog\^  cjin  be 
found  in  the  provocation  that  had  been  given.  A  very 
''striking  instance  occurs  in  an  early  part  of  Mr.  Curran's 
history,  where  he  is  said  to  have  observed,  upon  an 
opinion  delivered  by  Judge  Kobinson,  "that  he  had 
never  met  with  the  hiwas  laid  down  by  his  Lordship  in 
any  book  in  his  library;"  and,  upon  his  Lordship 
rejoining,  somewhat  scornfully,  "that  he  suspected  his 
library  was  very  small,"  the  otfendcd  l>a^ri^iter,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  known  fact  of  the  Judge  having  recently 
published  some  anonymous  pampldets,  tliought  fit  to 
reply,  that  "his  library  might  be  small,  but  he  thanked 
Heaven  that,  among  his  books,  there  were  none  of  the 
wretched  productions  of  the  frantic  pamphleteers  of  the 
day.  I  find  it  more  instructive,  my  Lord,  to  study  good 
works  tijan  to  compose  bad  ones!  My  books  may  be 
few,  but  the  title-pages  give  me  ihe  writers*  names  — 
my  shelf  is  not  disgraced  by  a!»y  of  such  rank  absurdity 
that  their  verj'  authors  are  asliamed  to  own  them." 
(p.  122.)  On  another  occasion,  when  he  was  proceed- 
ing in  an  argument  with  his  characteristic  impetuosity, 
the  presiding  Judge  having  called  to  the  Sheriff  to  be 
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ready  to  take:  into  custody  any  one  who  should  diaturb 
tlie  decorum  of  the  Court,  the  sensitive  counsellor  at 
once  applying  tlic  notice  to  hinist'lf,  in  reporttd  to  have 
broken  out  into  the  tonowin^  incredible  apostrophe  — ■ 
!.'' Do,  Mr.  Sheriff/'  replied  Mr.  Curmn^  *'go  and  get 
ready  my  dungeon  !  Prepare  a  bed  of  straw  for  me ;  and 
upon  that  bed  I  shall  to-night  repose  with  more  tran- 
quillity than  I  should  enjoy  were  I  sitting  upon  that 
bench,  with  a  consciousness  that  I  disgraced  it !  " —  Even 
liis  reply  to  Lord  Clare,  when  interrupted  by  him  in  an 
argument  before  the  Privy  Council,  seems  to  us  much 
more  petulant  than  severe.  His  Lordship,  it  seems,  had 
admouished  liim  that  he  was  wandering  from  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  Mr.  C.  after  some  general  obser\*ations,  replied, 
"  I  am  aware,  my  lords,  that  truth  is  to  be  sought  only 
by  slow  and  painful  progress:  I  know  also  that  en*or  is 
in  its  nature  HiftpiuU  and  compendious;  it  hops  with 
airv'  and  fastidious  levity  over  proofs  and  arguments, 
and  perches  upon  assertion,  which  it  calls  conclusion." 
—  To  Lord  Clare,  however,  Mr.  C.  had  every  possible 
temptation  to  be  intractable  and  impertinent.  But  even 
to  his  best  friends,  when  placed  on  the  seat  of  judgment, 
he  could  not  always  forbeur  a  similar  petuhmce.  Lord^ 
Avonniore  was  always  most  kind  and  indulgent  to  him  — 
but  lie  too  was  sometimes  in  the  habit,  it  seems,  of  check-  \ 
ing  his  wanderings,  and  sometimes  of  too  impatiently  an-  \ 
ticij>ating  his  conclusions.  Upon  one  of  these  occasions,  J 
and  in  the  middle  of  a  solemn  argument,  we  are  called 
on  to  admire  the  folknving  piece  pf\Talgar  and  farcical 
stupidity,  as  a  specimen  of  Mr.  C.'s  most  judicious  plea- 
santry :  — 

"  *  Perhaps,  mj  Lord,  1  am  straying ;  but  you  roust  impute  it  to  the 
extreme  agitation  of  luy  mind.  I  have  just  wiiiiestsed  flo  Jre-adfiil  a 
circurastnnct',  tbnt  my  imagination  lias  not  ypt  recoverod  Iroin  the 
Rho<"k.* — Hi*  lonlsliip  was  now  all  attention.  — '  On  my  way  to  court, 
my  Lord,  as  I  pnsscd  by  one  of  the  markets,  I  observed  a  butcher  pro- 
ceeding to  slaughter  a  call'.  Ju»t  as  Iiis  hand  was  raised,  a  lovely 
little  child  approached  Iiim  unpcreciYod.  and,  terrible  to  relate — I 
still  Bee  the  life-blood  pushing  out  —  the  poor  cliild's  bosom  was 
under  his  hanrl,  when  he  plunged  his  knife  into — into'- — — '  Inio  tlie 
bosom  of  the  child!*  cried  out  the  Judge,  witli   much    emotion  — 
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'into  the  nerk  of  the  calf,  my  T>onl ;  but  your  Lordsliip  9ometini«s 
t  anlicipates!'** 

But  this  is  not  quite  fair. — There  is  no  more  surh 
nonsense  in  the  book — nor  any  other  Iricisni  so  dis- 
creditable to  the  taste  either  of  its  hero  or  its  author. 
There  are  plenty  of  traits,  however,  that  make  one 
blush  for  the  degradation,  and  shudder  at  the  govem- 
nient  of  that  magnificent  country.  —  One  of  the  most 
striking  is  supplied  by  an  event  in  the  early  part  of 
Mr.  C.'s  professional  history,  and  one  to  which  he  is  here 
said  to  have  been  indebted  for  liis  iii-st  celebrity.  A 
nobleman  of  great  weight  and  iniiuence  in  the  country 
—  wc  glaiUy  suppress  his  name,  though  it  is  given  in 
the  book  —  had  a  mistress,  whose  brother  being  a  Ca- 
tholic, had,  for  some  offence,  Iwen  sentenced  to  eccle- 
siastical penance  —  and  the  young  woman  solicited  her 
keeper  to  use  his  influence  with  the  priest  to  obtain  a 
remission.  His  Lordship  went  accordingly  to  tlie  aibin 
of  the  aged  pastor,  who  came  harehendcd  to  the  door 
with  his  missal  in  his  iiand ;  and,  after  hearing  the  appli- 
cation, respectfully  answered,  that  the  sentence  having 
been  imposed  by  the  Bishop,  could  only  be  relaxed  by 
the  same  authority  —  and  tbtit  ho  had  no  right  or  power 
to  interfere  witli  it.  The  noble  modiat^>r,  on  this^frMcjt 
the  old  ttian!  and  drove  hiia  with  repeated  blows  from 
his  presence.  The  priest  then  brought  his  action  of 
damages  —  but  for  u  long  time  could  find  no  advocate 
hardy  enotigh  to  undertake  his  cause !  —  and  when  young 
Cun*an  at  last  made  offer  of  his  services,  he  was  blamea 
and  pitied  by  all  his  pradciit  friends  for  his  romantic 
and  tjuixotic  ra^lnicss. 

These  facts  speak  volumes  as  to  the  utter  j^erver- 
sion  of  moral  feeling  that  is  produced  by  unjust  laws, 
and  the  habits  to  which  they  give  rise.  No  nation 
is  so  brave  or  so  generous  as  the  Irish,  —  and  yet 
an  Irish  Nobleman  could  be  guilty  of  the  brutality  of 
striking  an  aged  Ecclesiastic  Mnthout  dei'ogating  from  his 

dignity  or  honour No  body  of  men  could  l>e  more 

intrepid  and  gallant  than  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  bar; 
and  yet  it  was  thought  t<x)  daring  and  presumptuous  for 
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any  of  them  to  assist  the  sufferer  in  obtuinin;^  redress 
for  an  outrage  like  this.  In  England,  tho&e  things  arc 
inconceivable :  I5ut  the  readers  of  Irish  history  are  aware, 
that  where  the  question  was  between  Peer  and  Peasant 
— and  still  more  when  it  was  between  Protestant  and 
Catholie  —  the  barristers  had  cause  for  apprehension. 
It  was  but  about  fortv  years  before,  that  upon  a  Catholic 
bringing  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  his  confiscated 
estates,  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  publicly  voted  a 
rcsohition,  *'  that  all  barristers,  solicitors,  attorney:?,  and 
proctors  who  should  be  concerned  for  him,  should  be 
considered  as  public  enemies!"  This  was  in  1735.  In 
1780,  however,  Mr.  C  foinid  the  serxice  not  quite  so 
dangerous  ;  and  by  great  eloquence  and  exertion  extorted 
a  reluctant  verdict,  and  thirty  g^uineas  of  damages,  from 
a  Pinte.stant  Jury.  The  sequel  of  the  atfnir  was  not 
less  cliaracterisric.  In  the  first  place,  it  involved  the 
advocate  in  a  duel  with  a  witness  whom  he  had  rather 
outra^etmsly  abused — and,  in  the  next  place,  it  was 
thought  sufficient  to  justify  a  public  notification  to  Mm, 
on  tlie  part  of  the  noble  defendant,  that  his  audacity 
fihouhi  be  [innit^hed  by  excluding  him  from  all  pro- 
fessional employment  wherever  his  influence  could  ex- 
tend. The  insoh^ncc  of  such  a  communication  might 
well  liave  warranted  a  warlike  reply :  lUit  Mr.  C. 
expressed  liis  contempt  iti  n  gayer,  ana  not  less  effectual 
manner.  Pretending  ti>  misunderstand  the  tenor  of  the 
messiige,  he  answered  aloud,  in  the  hearing  of  his  friends, 
"My  go<xl  sir,  you  may  tell  his  Lordship,  that  it  is  in 
vain  for  him  to  l>c  proposing  terms  of  acconnnotlation ; 
for  aft<jr  what  1ms  nap])ened,  1  protest  1  think,  wliile  1 
live,  I  never  can  hold  a  brinf  for  him  or  one  of  his 
family,"  The  threat,  indeed,  proved  as  imiJOtent  as  it 
was  pitiful;  for  the  spirit  and  talent  which  the  young 
couusellnr  had  displayed  through  the  whole  scene,  not 
only  brought  him  into  unbounded  popularity  with  the 
lower  orders,  but  instantly  raised  him  to  a  distinguished 
place  in  the  ranks  of  his  [)r<»fession.* 

*  The  gri'nter  \>nv\  nf  what  ioUowa  in  ihc  orit;inal  juipcr  is  now 
omitted  ;  a^  toiit'Iang  on  points  in  the  iiiuUirrn  liistor^  it  IrcuiuU.  %U\K,Vk. 
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We  turn  gladly,  and  at  once,  from  this  dreadful  cata- 
strophe.* Never  certainly  was  short-lived  tranquillity 
— or  rather  permnncnt  danger  so  dearly  bought.  Tlie 
venjreance  of  the  law  followed  tlie  liavoc  of  the  swoi-d — 
and  here  again  we  meet  Mr.  C.  in  his  stren^h  and  his 
glory.  But  we  pass  gladly  over  tliese  melancholy  trials; 
in  which  we  arc  far  from  insinuating,  that  there  was  any 
reprehensihle  severity  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 
When  matters  had  come  that  length,  they  had  but  one 
duty  before  them^and  they  seem  to  have  discharged 
it  (if  we  except  one  or  two  posthumous  attainders)  with 
mercy  as  well  as  fairness:  for  after  a  certain  number  of 
victims  had  been  selected,  an  arrangement  "was  made 
with  the  rest  of  the  state  prisoners,  under  which  they 
were  allowed  to  expatriate  themselves  for  life.  It  would 
be  improper,  however,  to  leave  the  subject,  without 
otfering  our  tribute  of  respect  and  admin^tion  to  tlie  sin- 
gular courage,  fidelity,  and  humanity,  vnth  which  Mr.  C. 
persisted,  throughout  these  ngonising  scenes,  in  doing  his 
duty  to  the  unfortunate  prisoners,  and  watching  over 
the  administration  of  that  law,  fi'om  the  sj>ectacle  of 
whose  vengeance  there  were  so  many  temptations  to 
witlulraw.  This  painful  and  heroic  task  he  undertook 
—  and  7iever  blenched  from  its  fulfilment,  in  spite  of  the 
toil  and  disgust,  and  the  obloquy  and  personal  Iiazard, 
to  which  it  contimuilly  exposed  him.  In  that  inflamed 
state  of  the  pidilic  mind,  it  is  easy  to  imderstand  that 
the  advocate  was  frequently  confounded  "with  the  client; 
and  that,  besides  the  murderous  vengeance  of  the  profli- 
gate informers  he  had  so  often  to  denounce,  he  had  to 
encounter  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  all  those  who 
chose  to  look  on  the  defender  of  traitors  as  their  asso- 
ciate.    Instead  oi"  being  cheered,  therefore,  as  formerly, 

bare  been  sufficieatty  discussed  under  preceding  titles.  I  retain  odIj 
wlmt  relates  to  Mr.  Curran  personnlly ;  or  to  those  {jeculUrities  in  Lis 
eloiuencc  which  refer  rather  to  bis  country  than  to  the  individual: 
thnuglif  for  the  sake  chiefly  of  connexion,  I  have  made  one  allusion 
tothi?  Hiid  and  most  toiieliing  Juiticiiit  Trage<ly  which  followe^l  up  the 
ih?|>lorahle  Field  soenes  of  the  rebellion  of  1798. 

•  Theextinclion  of  the  rebellion  —  by  the  tiluughtiT  of  50,000  of  the 
insurgents,  nnd  upwards  of  20,000  of  the  BoWiery  and  their  adherents) 
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by  the  applauses  of  liis  auditors,  he  was  often  obliged  to 
Bubmit  to  tiieir  angry  interruptions;  and  was  actually 
menaced  more  than  once,  in  the  open  court,  by  the 
clashing  arms  and  indignant  menaces  of  the  militaiy 
spectators.  He  had  excessive  numbers  of  soldiers,  too, 
billetted  on  him,  and  was  in  many  other  ways  exposed 
to  loss  and  vexation  :  Rut  he  bore  it  all,  vnxh  the  courage 
of  his  countiy,  and  (he  dignity  due  to  his  profession  — 
and  consoled  himself  for  the  vulgar  eulunmies  of  an  in- 
furiated faction,  in  the  friendship  and  society  of  such 
men  as  Lords  Moira,  Chark-mont,  and  Kilwardcn  — 
Grattan,  Ponsonby,  and  Flood. 

The  incorponiting  union  of  1800  is  snid  to  have  filled 
Mr.  C.  witii  incurable  desjKjndency  as  to  tlie  fate  of  Ills 
country.  We  have  great  indulgence  for  this  feelijig  — 
but  we  cannot  sympathise  with  it.  Tlie  Irish  parliament 
was  a  nuisance  that  deserved  to  be  abated  — and  the 
British  legislature,  with  all  its  piirtialities,  and  its  still 
more  blameable  neglects,  may  Ix?  presumed,  we  think,  to 
be  more  accessible  to  reason,  to  justice,  and  to  shame, 
tliiiu  tlie  body  whieli  it  superseded.  Mr.  C  was  not  in 
Purliameut  when  tliat  great  measure  was  adopted.  But, 
in  the  course  of  that  year,  he  delivered  a  very  able  argu- 
ment in  the  case  of  Kapper  Tandy,  of  which  tlie  oidy 
piblished  report  is  to  be  found  in  the  volumes  beibre 
us.  In  1802,  he  made  his  famous  speech  in  Hevey's 
case,  against  Mr.  Sirr,  the  town-major  of  Dublin  ;  which 
aftbrds  a  strong  picture  of  the  revolting  and  atrocious 
barbarities  wlueli  are  necessarily  perpetrated,  wlien  the 
solemn  tribunals  ai*e  silenced,  and  inferior  agents  en- 
trusted with  arbitrary  power.  The  s[>eecii,  in  this  vie\v 
of  it,  is  one  of  the  most  strildng  and  instructive  in  the 
published  volume,  wliieh  we  noticed  in  our  thiileenth 
volume.  During  the  peace  of  Amiens.  Mr.  C.  made  a 
short  excursion  to  France,  and  was  by  no  means  de- 
lighted with  what  he  saw  there.  In  a  letter  to  his  son 
from  Paris,  in  October,  1802,  he  says, — 

"  I  (un  glml  T  have  corao.  here.  I  entertniued  iimnj*  ideas  of  it, 
which  I  have  (Entirely  given  up,  or  very  much  imloud  altered.  Never 
WM  there  u  sceuc  that  could  furnish  more  to  the  weeping  or  the 
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grinning  pliiKwopher ;  ihey  well  might  Rpri>e  that  liuman  ftfiiiir»  wfre 
a  sad  Joke.  I  seu  it  every  where,  and  in  every  thing.  'ITie  wheel 
lias  run  a  complete  round;  only  elmnge*!  some  spokes  anH  a  fuw 
*  fellows,'  very  little  for  the  better,  but  the  axle  certflinly  has  mil 
ruMed;  nor  do  1  E»ee  any  likelihood  of  its  rusting.  At  proM^nt  mII  ih 
(luict,  except  the  tongue, — thanks  to  those  invaluiible  protectunt  of 
pcrtcc,  the  army  I !"— Vol.  u.  pp.  206.  207, 

The  public  life  of  Mr.  C.  was  now  drawing  to  n  close. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  1804  in  the  Marquis  of  Hea<j- 
fort.*s  casCj  and  in  that  of  Judtjo  Johnson  in  1805;  But, 
on  the  accession  of  the  Whin^  to  office  in  180fJ,  he  was 
ap[)ointod  to  the  situation  of  Master  of  the  KoUs,  and 
never  afterwards  made  any  public  appearance.  Ho  was 
not  satisfied  with  this  appointment;  and  took  no  pains 
to  conceal  his  dissatisfaction.  His  temper,  perhaps,  was 
by  this  time  somewhat  soured  by  ill  health ;  and  his  no- 
tion of  his  o^v^l  importance  exaggerated  by  the  fljittery 
of  wluch  he  had  long  been  tlie  daily  object.  Perhaps, 
too,  the  sudden  withdrawing  of  those  tasks  and  ex- 
citements, to  which  he  had  been  so  lon^  accustomed, 
co-operating  with  the  languor  of  declinmg  age,  may 
have  affected  his  views  of  his  own  situation :  But  it 
certaiidy  appears  that  he  was  never  veiy  gay  or  goo<l- 
huiinmred  after  his  promotion  —  and  passed  but  a  dull 
and  peevish  time  of  it  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
In  IHIO,  he  went,  for  the  first  time,  to  Scotland;  and 
wu  cannot  deny  our  nationality  the  pleasure  of  his  hont-st 
testimony,  lie  ^vrites  thus  to  a  friend  soon  after  his 
arrival  on  our  sliore :  — 

"  I  am  greatly  delighte<l  with  tin's  country.  You  see  no  trace  here 
of  the  devil  working  against  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  God,  and 
torturing  and  degniding  his  crcatui*es.  It  mayseem  the  roninneinguf 
h-avelling ;  but  I  am  satisfied  of  tlie  fact,  that  the  jMJoreit  man  here 
han  his  children  taught  lu  read  and  write,  and  tlint  in  ever^'  houiM?  i.< 
found  a  Bible,  an<i  in  alnmst  every  hou8e  a  clix'k :  And  the  fruits  of 
this  are  manifest  in  the  intelligence  and  manners  of  all  rank?.  In 
^^eollund,  wlmt  a  work  Imvc  the  four  and  twenty  letters  to  sliow  for 
themseUeH!  —  the  natural  enemies  of  vice,  and  folly,  and  flaverv; 
the  great  (luwiirs,  hut  the  fliill  greater  weetlens,  of  the  hiunan  eoiL 
Nowhere  can  you  see  lierc  the  cringing  hypocrisy  of  dissembled  dutes- 
tatiuri,  yo  inseparable  from  oppression  :  and  us  little  do  you  meet  the 
hard,  and  dull,  and  right-lineil  nngli's  of  the  southern  visage  ;  you  find 
the  notion  exa<-t  and  the  phraM*  direct,  with  tlie  natural  tone  of  th« 
Scottish  mu^. 
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"Tlie  first  night,  at  Bullintray,  tlie  landlord  altendvJ  us  at  supper: 
lie  woulfl  do  so,  thougli  wt-  bf^god  liini  imt.  AVe  talked  to  Iiini  of  the 
ctiltivntion  of  potiitoes.  I  said,  I  wcmdorcd  at  Ins  taking  llieni  in  place 
of  1)1?  nativt;  fuod,  oatmeal,  so  uiucK  more  subst^intial.  liis  aiitiwer 
struck  me  afl  veiy  characteristic  of  the  geiiiii8  of  Sajtlanrl — frugal, 
t*?!inlfr,  and  ]>iclui'es)tuc.  '  Sir,'  naid  he,  '  we  are  not  e*^  much  i' 
llic  wrong  as  jou  think;  the  tilth  is  easy,  they  arc  swift  i'  the 
cooking,  ihcy  take  Utile  fuel;  and  then  it  \>  pleasant  to  ^ce  the  gude 
wife  wi'  a'  her  bainis  aboot  the  pot,  and  each  wi'  a  potaloc  hi  ita 
Imnd.'"— Vol.  li.  pp.254— 25a 

There  ure  vmHoiib  other  hiteresting  Ittters  \u  these 
volumes,  and  in  partiuiilur  a  long  one  to  the  Duke  of 
Sussex,  in  favour  of  Catholic  Emancipation  ;  but  we  can 
no  longer  afford  room  for  extracts,  and  must  indeed 
huny  through  our  abstract  of  wliat  remains  to  Ijc 
noticed  of  his  life.  He  canvassed  the  burgh  of  Newiy 
unsuccessfully  in  1HI2.  His  health  tailed  very  nuich  in 
1813;  and  the  year  after,  he  resigne<l  his  situation,  and 
came  over  to  London  in  his  way  to  France.  He  seems 
at  no  time  to  have  had  much  relish  for  English  society. 
Ill  one  of  his  early  letters,  he  complains  of  *'  the  proud 
awkward  sulk  "  of  London  company,  and  now  he  cha- 
racterises it  with  still  greater  severity:  — 

"  I  qnestion  if  it  h  much  better  in  Paris.  Here  the  parade  is  groggi, 
and  pohl,  and  vulgar;  tlierc  it  is,  no  doubt,  mon?  flippant,  and  the 
attitude  uiurc  graceful ;  but  in  either  place  is  not  iSociety  equally  a 
tyrant  ami  a  slave?  The  judgment  dei^pisea  it,  and  llie  licart  re- 
nounces it.  We  seek  it  beeauso  wearc  idle;  we  are  idle  because  wo  are 
silly ;  and  the  natural  remedy  is  some  social  intercourse,  of  which  a  few 
drops  would  restore ;  but  we  swallow  the  whole  pliiul  ami  are  t-ickei* 
of  the  remedy  than  we  were  of  the  disease. " — Vol.  ii.  pp.  337,  338. 

And  ngain,  a  littk  after,  — 

*'  England  is  not  a  place  fur  society.  It  is  ton  cold,  U)t>  vain, — 
witliout  pride  enough  to  b^  Immble,  di-owned  in  dull  fantastical  form- 
ality, vulgarized  by  rank  without  talent,  and  talent  foolishly  reeom- 
mending  itwelf  by  weight  rather  than  by  fujihion — a  perpetual  war 
between  the  di^apiminteit  pretension  of  talent  and  the  stupid  over- 
weening of  alfected  patronage;  means  without  enjoyment,  pursuits 
witliout  an  object,  and  .society  without  conversation  or  intercourse : 
Perlm]»A  they  manage  this  better  iu  yi-ancc — a  few  days,  1  think,  will 
enable  me  to  decide.*' — Vol. ii.  pp.345,  'Mii. 

In  France,  however,  he  was  not  much  better  oft' — 
and  returned,  complaining  of  a  constitutional  dejection, 
"  for  which  he  coij1«)    (intl  no  remedy  in  wMter  or  in 
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wine."  He  rejoices  in  the  downfall  of  Bonapartt; ;  and 
is  of  opinion  tliat  the  Revolntion  had  thro\vn  that  coun- 
try a  ceiUury  back.  In  spring  1817,  he  began  to  sink 
rapidly;  and  had  a  slight  paralytic  attack  in  one  of  his 
hands.  Th'  proposed  to  try  another  visit  to  France ; 
and  .still  comjdaincd  of  the  depression  of  his  spirits:  — 
"  he  had  a  mountain  of  lead  (he  said)  on  his  heart." 
Enrly  in  Octdbt^r,  he  luul  a  severe  shock  of  apo[dexy; 
and  lingered  till  the  14t!i,  wliea  he  expire<l  in  his  68th 
year. 

There  is  a  very  able  and  eloquent  chapter  on  the  cha- 
racter of  Mr.  Curran's  elo<iuence — encominstic  of  course, 
but  written  with  great  temper,  talent,  and  discrimina- 
tion. Its  charm  and  its  defects,  the  learned  author 
refers  to  the  state  of  genuine  passion  and  vehement 
emotion  in  which  all  his  beat  jK'rformanccs  were  deli- 
vered ;  and  speaks  of  its  effects  on  his  auditors  of  all 
descriptions,  in  terms  which  can  leave  no  doubt  of  its 
substantial  excellence.  We  cainiot  now  enter  into  these 
rhetorical  disquisitions  —  tliough  they  are  full  of  interest 
and  instruction  to  the  lovers  of  oratory.  It  is  more 
within  our  province  to  notice,  that  he  is  here  said  to  have 
spoken  extempore  at  his  first  coming  to  the  Bar;  but 
.  when  his  rising  reputation  made  hira  more  chnrj*  of  his 
fame,  he  tried  for  some  tiTue  to  write  down,  and  commit 
to  rncinory,  the  more  important  parts  of  his  pleadings. 
The  result,  however,  was  not  at  all  encouraging :  and  he 
soon  hi  id  aside  his  pen  so  entiivly,  as  scarcely  even  to 
make  any  notes  in  preparation,  he  meditated  liis  sub- 
jects, however,  when  strolling  in  his  garden,  or  more 
frefpicntly  while  idling  over  his  violin;  and  often  pre- 
pared, in  this  way,  those  splendid  passages  and  groups 
of  images  with  wliich  he  was  afterwards  to  dazzle  and 
encliant  Ins  admirers,  Tlie  only  notes  he  made  were 
often  of  tiie  metaphors  he  proposed  to  employ  —  and 
these  of  the  utmost  brevity.  For  the  grand  perora- 
tion, for  example,  in  H.  Rowan's  case,  his  notes  were  as 
follows :  —  *'  Character  of  Mr.  R.  —  Furnace  —  Rebellion 
—  stuothered  —  Stalks  —  liedeemimj  Spirit.^*  From  such 
slight  hints  lie  sjioke  fearlessly  —  and  without  cause  for 
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lear.  With  the  help  of  such  a  scanty  chart,  he  plunged 
boldly  into  the  unbuoyed  chiinnel  of  his  cause;  and 
trusted  litnisiOf  to  tlie  tormit  of  his  own  elorjuence,  with 
no  better  guidance  tlian  such  landmarks  as  these.  It 
almost  invariably  happened,  however,  that  the  experi- 
ment succeeded;  "that  lii-s  own  expectationa  were  far\ 
cxceetled :  a)id  that,  wlu-n  his  mind  came  to  be  more' in- 
tensely Iieated  by  his  sulvjcct,  and  by  that  inspiring  con- 
fidence which  a  public  audience  seldom  fails  to  Infuse 
into  nil  wlio  ai*e  sufhcJcntly  giflcil  to  receive  it,  a  multi- 
tude of  new  ideas,  adding  vigour  or  ornament,  were 
given  off;  and  it  al^o  happened,  tliat,  in  the  siune  pix>- 
lifir  moments,  and  as  their  almost  inevitable  consequence, 
some  crude  and  fantastic  notions  escaped  ;  which,  if  they 
impuacb  their  author's  taste,  at  least  letive  liim  the  ment 
of  a  splendid  fault,  which  none  but  men  of  genius  can 
commit."  (pp.  403,  404.)  The  best  cxplatuition  of  his 
sticcess,  and  the  best  apology  for  his  defects  as  a  sj^eaker, 
is  to  be  found,  we  beheve,  in  the  following  candid  pas- 
sage :  — 

'*  The  .Iiirics  nmong  whom  he  was  thrown,  and  for  whom  he  ori- 
ginally ibrmeil  his  style,  were  not  fastidious  critics;  they  were  more 
usually  men  abounding  in  rude  unpuUslied  sympathies,  and  wlio  were 
ready  to  surrender  the  treasure,  of  which  they  w-areoly  knew  tho 
value,  to  biin  that  offered  them  the  most  alluring  toys.  Whatever 
might  have  been  his  own  better  taste,  ns  an  advocate  he  soon  disco- 
vered, that  the  surest  way  to  pt:'rs'uade  was  to  eoivciliatc  by  amusing 
them.  With  them  he  found  that  his  imagination  might  revel  unre- 
strained ;  that,  when  once  the  work  of  intoxication  was  begun,  every 
wayward  faney  and  wild  expression  was  as  acceptable  and  eflectual 
as  the  most  retincd  wit;  and  that  the  favour  whieli  they  wotdd  have 
re-fused  to  the  unattractive  reasoner,  or  to  the  too  distant  and  formal 
orator,  they  had  not  tlie  tirmncss  to  withhoid,  when  solicited  with  the 
guy  persuasive  lamilinrity  of  a  compunioii.  These  careless  or  licen- 
tious habits,  encouraged  by  early  iipphiu.'<e  and  viclory,  were  never 
thrown  aside;  and  we  can  tdijMirve,  in  almost  all  his  productions,  no 
matter  how  augu.sl  the  audience,  or  how  solemn  the  occasion,  that  his 
mind  is  perix-'tuully  relapsing  into  its  primitive  indulgenoes."  — 
pp.412,  413. 

Tlie  leai'ued  author  closes  this  very  able  and  eloquent 
dissertation  with  some  remarks  upon  what  he  says  is  now 
denominated  the  Irish  scliool  of  elofjuence;  and  seems 
iTidined  tx>  deny  that  its  profusion  of  imagery  implies 
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any  deficiency,  or  even  neglect  of  argument.  As  we  Imd 
some  share,  we  believe,  in  iinix>sing  tliis  denoTniimtion, 
we  may  Ik?  pardoned  for  feeling  some  little  anxiety  that 
it  should  bo  rightly  understood ;  and  beg  leave  therefore 
to  say,  that  we  are  as  far  as  possible  from  lioiding,  that  tlie 
greatest  ricliness  of  imager}'  necessarily  excludes  dose 
or  accurate  reasoning  ;  holding,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  i» 
Yfrequeutly  its  most  appropriate  velncle  and  natural  ex- 
^ponent  —  as  in  Lord  Bacon,  Lord  Chatham,  and  Jerenrjy 
/^  Taylor.  But  the  eloquence  we  wished  to  characterise, 
is  that  where  tlie  figures  and  ornaments  of  speech  do 
interfere  with  Its  substantial  object — whei-e  fancy  is  not 
ministmnt  but  predominant — where  the  imagination  is 
not  merely  awakened^  but  intoxicated  —  and  either  over- 
lays and  obscures  the  sense,  or  frolics  and  gambols 
around  it,  to  the  disturbance  of  its  march,  and  the 
weakening  of  its  array  for  the  contest;  —  And  of  this 
kind,  we  still  luunbly  think,  was  the  eloquence  of 
Mr.  Curran. 

His  biognipher  says,  indeed,  that  it  is  a  mistake 
to  call  it  Irisli,  lieciuise  Swift  and  rioldamith  hadnone  of 
it — and  Milton  uml  Bacon  and  Chatham  liail  much  ;  and 
moreover,  tliat  Burke  and  Gruttan  and  Curran  had  eacli 
a  distinctive  style  of  eloquence,  and  ought  not  to 
be  classed  together.  How  old  the  style  may  l>o  in 
Ireland,  we  cuiujot  undertake  to  say  —  though  we 
think  there  are  traces  of  it  in  Osaian.  We  would 
observe  too,  that,  though  bom  in  Ireland,  neither 
Swift  nor  Goldsmith  were  trained  in  the  Irish  school, 
or  worked  for  the  Irish  market;  and  we  have  al- 
ready said,  that  it  is  totally  to  mistiike  our  concep- 
tion of  the  style  ui  question,  to  ascribe  any  tincture  of 
'it  to  such  writers  as  Milton,  Bacon,  or  Taylor.  There 
is  fancy  and  figure  enough  certainly  in  their  com{><>si- 
tions:  But  there  is  no  intoxication  of  the  fancy,  an<l  no 
rioting  and  revelling  among  figures  —  no  ungovemcd 
and  ungovernable  impulse  —  no  fond  dalliance  with 
metaphors  —  no  mad  and  licjwllong  pursuit  of  brilliant 
image's  and  passionate  expressions — no  lingering  among 
tropes  and  melodies — no  giddy  bandying  of  antitheses 
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and  allusions  —  no  craving,  in  shoi^t,  ibr  ixrpetunl  glit- 
ter, aiul  punting  at'tor  effect,  till  l)oth  sjHjaker  and  liearer 
are  lost  in  the  splendid  contusion,  and  tlif  ar^umont 
evaporates  in  the  heat  wliich  was  meant  to  cnibrcc  it. 
This  is  perhaps  too  strongly  put ;  but  there  are  large 
portions  ot'  Mr.  C.'s  Speeclips  to  which  we  think  the  sub- 
stance of  the  description  will  appl}^  Take,  for  instance, 
a  passage,  very  much  praised  in  the  work  before  us,  in 
his  argument  in  Judge  Johnson's  case,  —  im  argument, 
it  will  be  renieiuhered,  on  a  point  of  law,  and  addressed, 
not  to  a  Jury,  but  to  a  Judge. 

•*  I  am  not  ignorant  thnt  thin  extroonlinary  construction  Im.-*  i-e- 
ceived  tlic  sanction  of  unotlit^r  Court,  n<»r  of  t!ie  surjirisc  and  dismny 
with  which  it  emote  upon  the  t/rnrrai  hettrt  of  the  Bar.  I  am  aware 
tlml  I  may  have  the  mortitiration  of  lK;in{?  told,  in  another  country, 
of  that  unhappy  decision;  and  I  friresee  in  what  confusion  I  shall 
luing  down  my  head  when  I  am  told  it.  But  I  cherish,  too,  tlie  con- 
srdatory  hope,  that  I  shall  be  able  lo  tell  them,  that  I  fiud  an  old  and 
leurned  friend,  whom  I  would  put  above  «//  the  swnpint/s  of  their 
I/ati^  (no  great  corapUmont,  we  should  think,)  who  was  of  a  diftcrent 
opinion  —  who  had  derived  his  ideas  of  civil  liberty  from  the  purest 
fountaio»  of  Athens  and  of  Home —  who  had  fed  the  youthful  vigour 
of  bis  studious  mind  with  the  theoretic, knowledge  of  their  wigert  plii- 
losophers  and  statesmen  —  and  who  had  refined  that  theory  into  the 
([uick  and  exquisite  sensibility  of  moral  ingtinet,  by  eontcmplaiing 
the  practice  of  their  most  illustrious  examples  —  by  dwelling  on  the 
xiccet-touUd  piety  of  Chtiofi — on  the  autitipnted  ChrUtianiti/  of 
Socrates — on  the  gnllant  and  pathetic  patriotism  of  Epomintntdas — 
on  that  pure  austerity  of  Fabriciu:*,  whom  to  move  from  liis  integrity 
would  have  lieen  more  dilFu-ult  tlmn  to  have  pu5hed  the  sun  from 
his  course!  I  wouhi  a<id,  that  if  he  had  seemed  to  hesitate,  it  was 
but  for  n  moment  —  that  hiH  hesitation  was  like  the  pauitig  efoiid 
thai  Jfonts  across  the  mormng  guny  and  hides  it  Irom  the  view,  and 
does  so  for  a  moment  hide  it,  hy  inrolrittg  the  gprcintor  ttithnut  eren 
approachint/  the  face  of  the  fumifiart/. —  And  this  soothing  hoin;  I 
draw  from  the  dearest  and  tendtrest  rccollcctiomi  of  my  life  —  from  the 
reuiembranec  of  those  nltic  nights,  and  tho(*e  rufccliont*  of  the  gods, 
which  we  hnve  spent  with  those  admired,  and  respected,  and  beloved 
companions,  who  have  gone  before  us;  over  whose  ashes  the  most 
precious  tears  of  Ireland  Inive  been  shed.  [Here.  Lord  Avoiimoro 
eoatd  not  refrain  from  bursting  into  tears.]  Yea,  my  good  LonI,  I 
-MO  you  do  not  forget  them.  1  see  their  sacred  forms  passing  in  sad 
review  before  your  memory.  I  sc«  yonr  pained  awi-  »uftened  fancy 
reculUng  tho.se  happy  meetings,  where  the  innocent  enjoyment  of 
wKrial  mirth  Iwcame  expanded  into  the  nobler  warmth  of  six-ial  virtue, 
and  the  horizon  of  the  hoard  liecnnie  enlnrgetl  into  the  horizon  of 
ntoii  —  where  the  swelling  heart  conceived  and  eommuuicuted  the 
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pure  and  genentus  j-uppoac  —  where  my  slenderer  and  younger  taper 
iinl>il»e<l  its  burrowed  light  from  the  more:  matured  and  redundant 
fountain  of  yours  J* — Vol.  i.  pp.  139 — 148. 

Now,  we  must  candidly  confess,  that  we  do  not  re- 
member ever  to  Iiave  reud  any  thing  much  more  absurd 
than  this  —  and  that  the  puerility  and  tolly  of  the  clas- 
sical intrusions  is  even  less  offensive,  than  the  heap  of 
incon  rjruous  metaphors  by  wliich  the  meaning  is  obscured. 
Does  the  learned  author  really  mean  to  contend,  that 
the  metaphors  here  add  either  force  or  beauty  to  the 
sentiment?  or  that  Bacon  or  Milton  ever  wrote  any  thing 
like  this  upon  such  a  topic?  In  his  ha[>pier  moment*, 
and  more  vehement  adjurations,  Mr.  C.  is  often  beyond 
all  question  a  great  and  commanding  orator ;  and  we  have 
no  doubt  was,  to  those  who  had  the  happiness  of  heanog 
him,  a  nuicli  greater  orator  than  the  mere  readci's  of  his 
speeches  have  any  means  of  conceiving:- — -But  wc  really 
cannot  help  repeating  our  protest  against  a  style  of  com- 
position which  could  betray  its  great  master,  and  that 
very  fi^equently,  into  such  passages  as  those  we  have 
just  extracted.  The  mischief  is  not  to  the  master  — 
wliose  genius  could  efface  all  such  stains,  and  who«ie 
splendid  successes  would  sink  his  failures  in  oblivion  — 
but  to  the  pupils,  and  to  the  public,  whose  taste  that 
very  genius  is  thus  instrumental  in  corrupting.  If 
young  lawyers  are  taught  to  consider  this  as  the  style 
which  should  be  aimed  at  and  encouraged,  to  render 
Judges  benevolent, — by  comparing  them  to  **  the  sweet- 
souled  Cunon,"  and  the  "gallnnt  Epaininondaa  ;"  or  to 
talk  about  their  own  "young  and  slender  tapers,"  and 
"the  clouds  and  the  morning  sun," — ^^^th  wliat  precious 
stuff  will  the  Courts  and  the  country  be  infested!  It 
IS  not  difficult  to  imitate  the  defects  of  such  a  style  — 
and  of  all  delects  they  are  the  most  nauseous  in  imita- 
tion. Even  in  the  hands  of  men  of  genius,  the  risk  is, 
that  the  longer  such  a  style  is  cultivated,  the  more  ex- 
travagant it  will  gi'ow, — just  as  those  who  deal  in  other 
means  of  intoxication,  are  tempted  to  strengthen  the 
mixture  as  they  proceed.  The  learned  and  candid  author 
before  us,  testifies  this  to  have  been  the  progress  of  Air-  C. 
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himself — and  it  is  still  more  strikingly  illustrated  by 
the  history  of  liis  jnodols  and  iniitrttors.  Mr.  Burke  hud 
much  less  of  this  extruvnganco  thut»  Mr,  Grattuii  — 
Mr.  Gmtt^n  much  less  than  Mr.  Curran — and  Mr. 
Curran  much  less  than  Mr.  Phillips. — It  is  really  of 
some  importance  that  the  climax  should  be  closed,  some- 
where. 

There  is  a  concluding  chanter,  in  which  Mr.  C.'s  skill 
in  cross-examination,  and  his  conversational  brilliancy, 
are  commemorated ;  as  well  as  the  general  simplicity 
and  aifalnlty  of  his  manners,  and  his  personal  habits 
and  peculiarities.  He  was  not  a  profound  lawyer,  nor 
much  of  a  general  scholar,  though  reasonably  well  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  branches  of  polite  literature,  and 
an  eager  reader  of  novels — being  often  caught  sobbing 
over  the  pathos  of  Richardson,  or  laughing  at  the  hu- 
mour of  Cervantes,  with  an  imrestrained  vehemence 
•  which  reminds  us  of  that  of  A'^oltaire.  He  spoke  very 
slow,  both  in  public  and  private,  and  was  remarkably 
scrupulous  in  his  choice  of  wonls:  He  slept  very  little, 
and,  like  Johnson,  was  always  averse  to  retire  at  night 
— lingering  long  after  he  arose  to  dei>ai"t — and,  in  his 
own  house,  often  following  one  of  his  guests  to  his 
chamber,  and  renewing  the  conversation  for  an  liour. 
He  was  habitually  abstinent  and  temperate ;  and,  from 
]»is  youth  up,  in  spite  of  all  his  vivacity,  the  victim  of  a 
constitutional  niclaticholv.  His  wit  is  said  to  have  been 
■  ready  and  brilliant,  and  altogether  without  gall.  But 
^  the  credit  of  this  testimony  is  somewhat  weakened  by  a 
little  selection  of  his  bofhs  mofj^,  with  which  we  are  fur- 
nished ui  a  note.  The  greater  part,  we  own,  appear  to 
ua  to  be  rather  vulgar  and  ordinary;  as,  when  a  man  of 
the  name  of  Halfpenny  was  desired  by  the  Judge  to  sit 
down,  Mr.  C.  said,  "  1  thank  your  Lordship  for  having 
at  last  nailed  that  rap  to  the  counter ; "  or,  when  observing 
upon  the  singular  pace  of  a  Judge  Avho  was  lame,  lie  said, 
"Don't  you  see  that  one  leg  goes  before,  like  a  tiitstaif, 
to  make  room  for  the  other?"— or,  when  vindicating 
liis  countrymen  irom  the  charge  of  being  naturally 
vicious,  he  said,  *'  He  had  never  yet  heard  of  an  Irish- 
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man  being  born  di'unh"  The  following,  however,  is 
good — "I  can't  tell  you,  Curran,"  observed  an  Irish 
nobleman,  who  had  voted  for  the  Union,  "  how  fright- 
ful our  old  House  of  Commons  appears  to  me."  "Ah! 
my  Lord,"  replied  the  other,  "  it  is  only  natural  for 
Miirderers  to  be  afraid  of  Ghosts ;" — and  this  is  at  least 
grotesque.  *'  Being  asked  what  an  Irish  gentleman, 
just  arrived  in  England,  could  mean  by  perpetually  put- 
ting out  his  tongue  ?  Answer — '  I  suppose  he's  tiying 
to  catch  the  English  accent.'"  In  his  last  illness,  his 
physician  observing  in  the  morning  that  he  seemed  to 
cough  with  more  difficulty,  he  answered,  "  That  is  rather 
surprising,  as  I  have  been  practising  all  night." 

But  these  things  are  of  little  consequence.  Mr.  Curran 
was  something  much  better  than  a  sayer  of  smart  sayings. 
He  was  a  lover  of  his  country — and  its  fearless,  its  de- 
voted, and  indefatigable  servant.  To  his  energy  and 
'talents  she  was  perhaps  indebted  for  some  mitigation  of 
her  sufferings  in  the  days  of  her  extremity — and  to 
these,  at  aU  events,  the  public  has  been  indebted,  in 
a  great  degree,  for  the  knowledge  they  now  have  of  her 
wrongs ;  and  for  the  feeling  which  that  knowledge  has 
excited,  of  the  necessity  of  granting  them  redress.  It 
is  in  this  character  that  he  must  have  most  wished  to 
be  remembered,  and  in  which  he  has  most  deserved  it. 
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(November,  1822.) 

zerland,  or  a  Journal  of  a  Tour  and  Besidence  in  that 
Country  in  the  Years  1817,  1818,  and  1819.  Foiiowed  bi/an 
Historical  Shtch  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  Ancient  and 
Modern  Hehetia,  in  which  the  Events  of  our  own  Time  are 
fully  detailed;  together  with  the  Causes  to  which  thet/  mat/  be 
referred.  By  L.  SiMOND,  Author  of  Journal  of  a  Tour  and 
Residence  in  Great  Britain  durinj^  the  Years  1810  and  I8H. 
In  2  vob.  8vo.     London:   1822.  • 


M.  SiMON'D  is  already  well  known  in  this  country  as  the 
author  of  one  of  tlie  best  accounts  of  it  that  has  ever 
been  given  to  the  world,  either  by  native  or  foreigner — 
the  fullest  certainly,  and  the  most  unprejudiced  —  and 
containing  the  most  faitliful  descriptions  both  of  the 
aspect  of  our  country,  and  the  pccaliaritics  of  our  man- 
ners and  character,  that  has  yet  come  under  our  obser- 
vation. There  are  some  mistakes,  and  some  rash  judg- 
ments; but  nothing  can  exceed  the  candour  of  the 
estimate,  or  tlie  fairness  and  independence  of  spirit  with 
which  it  is  made;  wliilc  the  whole  is  pervadeti  by  a  vein 
of  original  thought,  always  sagacious,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  profound.  The  main  fault  of  that  book,  as  a 
work  of  pentKinent  iutcrest  and  instruction,  whicli  it 
might  otherwise  have  been,  is  the  too  great  space  which  " 
is  allotted  to  the  transient  occurrences  and  discussions 
of  the  time  to  wliich  it  refers  —  most  of  which  have 
already  lost  their  interest,  and  not  only  read  like  old 
news  and  stale  politics,  but  have  extended  their  own 

•  I  reprint  a  part  of  tliis  paper : — partly  out  of  love  to  the  memory 
of  the  author^  who  was  my  eonneclion  and  parlloular  friend: — but 
'chiefly  for  the  sake  of  his  rojnarks  on  our  Knglisli  manners  and  my 
[judgment  on  these  remarks  ^whioli  I  would  venture  to  submit  to  the 
sensitive  patriots  of  Amt^rica,  a:?  a  specimen  of  the  Icruperuuee  with 
which  the  patriots  of  other  countries  can  deal  with  the  censors  of 
their  national  habits  and  pretensions  to  fine  breeding. 
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atmosphere  of  repulsion  to  many  admirable  remarks  and 
valuable  suggestions,  of  which  they  hapf>cu  to  be  the 
vehicles. 

The  work  before  us  is  m.arked  by  the  same  excellences, 
and  is  nearly  free  from  the  faults  to  which  we  have  just 
alluded.  In  spite  of  this,  however  —  pi*rhaps  even  in 
consequence  of  it  —  we  susjx^ct  it  will  not  generally  be 
thought  so  entertuiruiig;  the  scene  l)eing  necessarily  so 
much  narrower,  and  the  persons  of  the  drama  fewer  and 
less  diversified.  The  work,  however,  is  tull  of  admirable 
description  and  original  remark  :  —  nor  do  we  know  any 
book  of  travels,  ancient  or  nuKlern,  which  contains,  in 
the  same  compass,  so  many  graphic  and  animated  deline- 
ations of  external  objects,  or  so  many  just  and  vigorous 
observations  on  the  moral  plienomcna  it  records.  The 
most  remarkable  thing  about  it,  however — and  it  occurs 
equally  in  the  author's  former  publication  —  is  the  sin- 
gular combination  of  enthusinsm  and  austerity  that 
appears  both  in  the  descriptive,  and  the  reasoning  or 
ethiciil  parts  of  the  pertonnancc — the  pi'r[)Otual  struggle 
that  seems  to  exist  between  the  fL-eliiigs  and  fancy  of 
the  author,  and  the  sterner  intimations  of  his  under- 
standing. Thci-e  is,  accordingly,  in  all  his  monil  and 
political  observations  at  least,  a  constant  alternation  of 
romantic  phihmthi'opy  and  bitter  sarcasm — of  the  most 
captivating  views  of  apparent  hnppincss  and  virtue,  and 
the  most  n'lentless  tlisclosuivs  of  actual  guilt  and  misery 
—  of  the  sweetest  ami  most  phiusible  illusions,  and  thie 
most  withering  and  chilling  tiniths.  He  expatiates,  for 
example,  through  many  pages,  on  the  heroic  valour 
and  devoted  putriotism  of  the  old  Helvetic  worthies, 
with  the  memorials  of  which  the  face  of  their  country 
is  covered — and  then  proceeds  to  dissect  their  character 
and  manners  with  the  most  cruel  particularity,  and 
makes  them  out  to  have  l>eeu  most  barbaixius,  venal, 
and  unjust.  In  the  same  way,  he  bewitches  his  readers 
with  seducing  pictures  of  the  peace,  simplioitv,  inde- 
pendence, and  honesty  of  the  mountain  villagers ;  and 
by  and  by  takes  occasion  to  tell  us,  that  they  are  not 
only  more  stupid,  but  more  corrupt  than  the  inhabitants 
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of  cities.  He  eulogises  the  solid  learning  and  domestic 
habits  that  prevail  at  Zurich  and  Geneva;  and  then 
makes  it  known  to  us  that  tliej^  arc  infested  with  faction 
and  ennui.  He  draws  a  delightful  picture  of  the  white 
cottages  and  smiling  pastures  in  wliich  the  cheertul 
peasants  of  the  Kngadine  have  their  romantic  habitations 
—  and  then  casts  us  down  from  our  elevation  without 
the  least  pity,  by  infomiing  us,  that  the  best  of  them 
are  those  who  have  returned  from  hawking  stucco  par- 
I'ots,  sixpenny  looking-glasses,  and  coloured  sweetmeats 
through  all  the  towns  of  Europe.  He  is  always  strong 
for  liberty,  and  indignant  at  oppression  —  hut  cannot 
settle  very  well  in  what  lil>erty  consists ;  and  seems  to 
suspect,  at  last,  that  political  rights  are  oftener  a  source 
of  uisorder  than  of  comi'ort ;  and  that  if  person  and  pro- 
perty are  tolerably  secure,  it  is  mere  quixotism  to  look 
further. 

So  strong  a  contrast  of  warm  feelings  and  cold  reason- 
ings, such  animating  and  such  despairing  views  of  the 
nature  and  destiny  of  mankind,  are  not  often  to  be  found 
in  the  same  mind  —  and  still  less  frequently  in  the  same 
book :  And  yet  they  amount  but  to  an  extreme  case,  or 
strong  example,  of  the  inconsistencies  thi*ough  which  all 
men  of  generous  tempers  and  vigorous  understandings  are 
perpetually  passing,  as  the  one  or  the  other  part  of  their 
constitution  assumes  the  ascendant.  There  are  many 
of  our  good  feelings,  we  suspect,  and  some  even  of  our 
good  principles,  that  rest  upon  a  sort  of  illusion;  or 
cannot  submit  at  least  to  be  questioned  by  frigid  reason, 
without  being  for  the  time  a  good  deal  discountenanced 
and  impaired  —  and  this  we  take  to  be  very  clearly  the 
case  with  M.  Simoud.  His  temperament  is  plainly  en- 
thusiastic, and  his  fancy  poweriul:  But  his  reason  is 
active  and  exacting,  and  nis  love  of  truth  paramount 
to  all  other  considerations.  His  nattiral  sympathies  are 
with  all  fine  and  all  lofty  qualities  —  but  it  is  his  lionest 
conviction,  that  happiness  Is  most  securely  built  of  more 
vulgar  materials  —  and  that  there  is  even  something 
ridiculous  in  investiiijr  our  humble  human  nature  with 
these  magniiicent  attributes.     At  all  events  it  is  imjws^ 
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Bible  to  doubt  of  his  sincerity  in  both  parts  of  the  repre- 
sentation;—  for  there  is  not  the  leiist  appearance  of  a 
love  of  paradox,  or  a  desire  to  produce  effect;  and  no- 
thing can  be  so  strikin^f  as  the  iiir  of  candour  and  im- 
partiality tluit  prevails  throiio:h  tlie  whole  work.  If  any 
traces  of  prcindicc  may  still  be  detected,  they  have  ma- 
nifestly survived  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  efface 
them.  The  strongest,  we  think,  are  against  French 
character  and  English  manners  —  with  some,  perhaps, 
against  the  French  Kevolution,  and  its  late  Imperial 
consummator.  He  is  very  prone  to  admire  Nature  — 
but  not  easily  satisfied  with  Man; — and,  though  most 
intolerant  of  intolemnee,  and  most  indulgent  to  those 
defects  of  which  adventitirms  advantages  make  men 
most  impatient,  he  is  evidently  of  opinion  that  scarcely 
any  thing  is  exactly  as  it  should  be  in  the  present  state 
of  society  —  and  that  little  moi^e  can  lie  said  for  most 
existing  habits  and  institutions,  than  th«t  they  have 
been,  and  might  liave  been,  still  woi'se. 

He  sets  out  for  the  most  picturesque  country  of  Eu- 
rope, from  timt  wliich  is  certainly  tlic  least  so :  —  and 
gives  the  first  indications  of  his  sensitiveness  on  these 
topics,  by  a  passing  critique  on  the  ancient  chateaus  of 
France,  and  their  former  inhabitants.  We  may  as  well 
introduce  him  to  our  readers  with  this  passage  as  •svith 
any  other. 

"  A  few  conifortnblc  resiliences,  scnrtered  abnut  the  country,  have 
lately  put  us  in  niiiid  how  very  nii-e  tliey  arc  in  general  :  Instead  uf 
them,  you  meet,  nut  unlVefiurnlly,  sonic  ten  or  twenty  miscrahlo 
hovels,  crowiled  together  round  what  was  formerly  the  stronghold  of 
the  lord  of  the  manor;  a  narrow,  dark,  prison-like  building,  with 
small  g^rated  windows,  enibnttletl  walli*,  and  turrets  peeping  over 
thatched  rtKjfs.  The  lonely  cluster  seeing  unconnected  with  the  rest 
of  the  country,  and  may  be  said  to  represent  the  feudal  tiy^oni,  u 
plantA  in  a  tortus  siccus  do  the  vegetable.  Long  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  eliatcaux  had  been  moatjy  forsaken  by  their  srigncurs^  for 
the  nearest  country  town  ;  where  Monsieur  le  Comte,  or  Monsieur  Ic 
Marquis,  decorated  with  the  cross  of  St.  Loiii?,  made  shift  to  live  on 
hid  paltry  seigniorial  dues,  and  rents  ill  paid  by  a  starving  peauintry ; 
spending  his  time  in  rennniscences  of  gallantry  with  the  old  dowagers 
of  the  place,  who  roug*^d  and  wore  pRiehes,  dri-.ssed  in  Iwxips  and  high* 
heeled  shoes,  full  four  inches,  and  long  pointed  elbow-rulHe.s  balanced 
with  lead.     Kot  one  individual  of  this  good  company  knew  any  thi^g 
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of  what  was  passing  in  tlic  world,  or  suspected  that  any  clinngH  had 
tnken  place  since  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.  No  book  found  its  way 
there;  no  one  read,  not  even  a  newspapcT.  Wiien  the  Revolution 
burst  upon  this  inferior  nobility  of  the  provinces,  it  appeared  to  them 
like  Altilu  and  the  Huns  fo  the  people  of  the  fifth  century — the 
Scourge  of  God,  coming  nobody  knew  whence,  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  destrnction  —  a  savage  enemy,  speaking  an  unknown  language,  with 
whom  no  comjtromide  could  be  made.** 

The  first  view  of  the  new  country^  though  no  longer 
new  to  most  readei's,  is  given  with  a  truth,  and  a  fresh- 
ness of  feeling  wliicli  we  are  tempted  to  presence  in  an 
extract. 

"  Soctn  after  paiising  the  frontiers  of  the  two  countries,  the  view, 
heretofore  lKMin<l<*d  by  near  <ibjecl5,  woods  and  pastures,  rocks  and 
anowjt,  openc*d  all  at  once  upon  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  and  upon  half 
Switzerland!  a  vast  extent  of  undulalin;;  country,  tufted  woods  and 
fields,  and  r«ilvery  .streams  and  lake»-,  vil]ii;;e.s  and  towns  with  their 
antique  lowers,  and  their  church-steeples  sbiniijc;  in  the  sun. 

'•  The  hike  of  Neuchutel,  far  below  on  the  left,  and  those  of 
Horat  and  of  Vienne,  like  mirrors  set  in  deep  frames,  contrasted  by 
the  trani(uillity  of  tbeir  lucid  surfaces,  with  the  dark  shades  and 
broken  grounds  and  ridpes  of  the  various  landscape.  Beyond  this 
vast  extent  of  country,  its  villages  and  towns,  wooils,  lakes,  and  moun- 
tains; beyond  idl  lenv^lriul  objecte  —  beyond  the  horiKon  itself,  rose  a 
long  range  of  aerial  forms,  of  the  softest  jiale  pink  hue:  These  were 
the  high  Alps,  the  rampart  of  Italy — from  Mont  Blanc  in  Savoy,  to 
the  glaeiers  of  the  Oberland,  and  even  further.  Their  anjfle  of  eleva- 
tion seen  from  this  distan(!e  is  very  small  iuileed.  Faithfully  repre- 
sented in  a  drawiug.  the  cffbet  would  be  insignifieant ;  but  the  aerial 
pcr!*peclive  amply  restored  the  proportions  lost  in  the  nmthumatical 
perspw'tive. 

"  The  human  mind  tUirtts  after  immensity  and  immutability,  and 
duration  without  iioinuls;  hut  it  needs  some  tanjjible  ohjeet  from 
which  to  take  its  tlifiht. — sometliing  present  to  lead  to  futurity,  some- 
thing bounded  from  whence  lo  rise  tn  the  infinite.  This  vault  of  the 
heavens  over  our  head,  sinkinjr  all  terre-strial  objects  into  absolute 
nothingness,  might  seem  best  fitted  to  awaken  this  senso  of  expansion 

I  in  the  mind  :  But  mere  space  is  not  u  perceptible  object  to  which  we 
can  readily  apply  a  scale,  while  the  Alps,  seen  at  a  glance  between 
heaven  and  earth  —  met  as  it  were  on  the  confines  of  the  r^ions  of 
fancy  and  of  sober  reality,  arc  there  like  written  characters,  traced  by 
a  divine  hand,  and  suggesting  thoughts  such  aa  human  language  never 
reached. 
•  •*  Oiming  down  the  Jura,  a  long  descent  brought  us  to  what  ap- 
Iteared  a  plain,  but  which  proved  a  varied  country  u'ith  hills  and 
dales,  divided  into  neat  enclosures  of  hawtiiorn  in  full  bloom,  and 
large  hedge-row  trees,  mostly  walnut,  oak,  and  ash.  It  had  alto- 
gether very  much  the  appearance  nf  the  most  beautiful  ^arU  otC 
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England,  attbougb  the  enclosures  were  on  a  smaller  scale,  nod  ths 
cottagea  le&s  noal  niiil  on  i  a  men  ted.  They  differed  untirvly  from 
Friince,  where  the  dwellings  are  alwujs  colk'ctetl  in  villnges  the  fields 
all  open  and  without  trcL's.  Kumerous  strcftms  of  the  cleiirest  waler 
crossed  the  road,  and  watered  very  fine  meadows.  The  houses  built 
of  stone,  low,  broad,  and  massy,  either  thatched  or  covered  with 
heavy  wooden  shingles,  and  shaded  with  magnificent  walnut  trees, 
might  all  have  furoisbed  studies  to  an  artist."  —  VoL  i.  pp.  25 — 27- 

Tho  follouing,  however,  is  more  eh  a  rart  eristic  of  the 
author's  vigorous  and  familiar,  but  stimcwhiit  quaint 
and  abrupt,  style  of  description. 

**  Lcavinw  our  equipages  at  Ballaigne,  we  proceeded  to  the  fall*  of 
the  Orbe,  through  a  hanging  wood  of  fine  old  oaks,  and  came,  aAer  a 
long  descent,  to  a  place  where  tlie  Orbe  breaks  tlirongh  a  great  msM 
of  ruins,  which,  at  sonur  vory  remote  period,  have  ffllirn  from  the  moun- 
tain, and  entirely  ob»u*uetrjd  itti  channel.  All  the  earth,  and  all  the 
snudler  fragments,  ha\ing  long  since  di»appeiu'ed :  and  the  water  now 
works  ita  way,  with  great  noise  and  fury,  among  the  larger  fragments, 
and  fjilU  nbove  the  height  of  eighty  feet,  in  the  very  bent  style-.  The 
bloeki^,  many  of  tliem  as  large  as  a  good-dzed  three-story  house,  are 
heaped  up  most  strangely,  jammed  in  by  their  angles  —  in  equilibrium 
on  a  point,  or  forming  periloiiti  bridges,  over  which  yuu  may,  with 
proper  pncaution,  pick  your  way  to  the  other  side.  Th«  quarry 
from  which  the  materials  of  the  bridge  came  is  just  above  your  head, 
and  the  miners  are  etill  at  work— air,  water,  frost,  weight,  and  lime! 
The  Ptrata  of  limestone  are  evidently  breaking  down  ;  their  deep  renta 
arc  widening,  tind  enorra<tU8  mnH.SL-j>,  already  loosened  froni  the  moun- 
tain, and  suspended  ou  their  precarious  base*,  seem  only  waiting  for 
the  Inst  effort  of  the  great  lever  of  nature  to  take  the  horrid  leap,  and 
bury  under  some  hundred  feet  of  new  <'haotic  ruin*,  the  trees,  tlie 
verdant  lawn  —  and  yourj*tif,  who  arc  looking  on  and  forctelliug  the 
eataatrophel  We  lel't  tliis  scene  at  last  reluctantly,  and  proe«*edtfd 
towards  the  dent-tU'vatilioHf  at  the  base  of  which  we  arrived  in  two 
hours,  and  in  two  hours  more  reached  the  summit,  which  is  four 
thuiisand  four  hundred  and  seventy-six  feet  above  tlic  sen,  and  three 
thouKniid  three  hundred  and  furty-lwo  feet  above  the  lake  of  Geneva. 
Our  patli  lay  over  smooth  lurf,  sufficiently  sleep  to  make  it  difficult 
to  climb.  At  the  top  we  found  a  narrow  ridge,  not  more  than  one 
hundred  yards  wide.  The  south  view,  a  most  magnitioent  oue^  was 
unfortunately  too  like  that  at  our  entrance  into  Switzerland  to 
bear  a  second  deeeription  ;  the  other  side  of  the  ridge  can  scarcely  be 
approached  without  terror,  being  almost  per)x-ndicular.  Crawling, 
therefore,  on  our  hands  an<l  knees,  we  ventunwl,  in  this  modest  atti- 
tude, to  lo<»k  out  at  tlie  window  at  the  hundred  and  fiftieth  story  (at 
least  two  thousand  feel),  and  see  what  was  doing  in  the  street.  Herds 
of  Cjittte  in  the  inJltiimcHt  petit  wcix*  griuing  on  the  verdant  lawn  of 
a  narrow  vale ;  ou  tlie  other  aide  of  which,  a  mountain,  overgrown 
with  dark  pines,  marked  the  boundary  of  France.    Towards  tlic  west, 
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we  saw  a  piece  of  water,  which  appeared  like  a  mere  flsh-pond.  It 
was  ihf;  liikt:  of  Joux,  two  leagues  in  length,  and  halt'  a  league  in 
breadth.  We  were  to  IcHik  for  our  night's  lodgings  in  the  village  on 
ita  banks."— Vol.  i.  pp.  33—36. 

"  BieUEte  struck  us  us  more  Swiss  than  any  thing  we  had  yet  seen, 
or  rather  as  if  we  were  entering  Switzerland  for  the  tirst  time;  every 
thing  looked  and  sounded  so  foreign  :  Anil  yet  to  see  the  curiosity  wo 
excited  the  moment  we  landed  and  entered  the  streets,  we  might  have 
Bupp«>sed  it  was  ourstdveswho  looked  rather  outlandish.  The  women 
wore  their  hair  plaited  <lown  to  their  heels,  while  the  full  petticoat 
did  not  descend  near  so  far.  iSeveral  groups  of  them,  sitting  at  their 
doors,  sung  in  parU^  with  an  accuracy  of  enr  and  of  taste  innate 
umung  the  Germans.  Gateways  fortified  with  lowers  inti_»rftect  the 
streets,  wliick  are  conipoded  of  sirituge-luoking  houses  built  on  ar- 
cades, like  those  of  bridges,  and  variously  ]>aintetl,  blue  with  yellow 
borders,  red  with  white,  or  purple  and  grey  ;  pnyecting  iron  balconies, 
highly  worked  and  of  a  glossy  black,  with  blight  green  window  frames. 
The  luxury  of  fountains  and  of  running  water  is  still  greater  here 
than  at  Neuchatel ;  and  you  might  be  tempted  to  quench  your  thirst  in 
the  kennel,  it  puna  so  clear  and  pure.  Morning  and  evening,  goata, 
in  immense  droves,  conducted  to  or  from  the  mountain,  traverse  the 
etrcM't-s  and  stop  of  themselvcfi,  each  at  its  own  door.  In  the  interior 
of  the  houses,  must  articles  of  furniture  arc  quaintly  shaped  and 
ornamented  ;  olil-looking,  but  rubbed  bright,  and  in  gootl  preservation; 
from  the  nut-crarki-r,  cuiiously  carved,  to  the  dtmble-necked  cruet, 
pouring  oil  and  viuegfir  out  of  the  same  bottle.  The  accommodations 
at  the  inn  are  homely,  but  not  uncomfortable;  substantially  good, 
though  not  elegant." — Vol.  i.  pp.  65,  66. 

We  may  add  the  following,  which  is  in  tlie  same 
style. 

"  It  rained  all  day  yesterday,  and  we  remained  shut  up  in  our  room 
at  a  German  inn  in  ^Vald^hut,  cnjojnng  a  d.iy's  rest  with  our  books, 
and  ub;«<!rving  men  and  manners  in  Germany,  through  the  8mall 
round  panes  of  our  ciwements.  The  projecting  roofn  of  houses  nfford 
so  much  shelter  on  both  sides  of  tiic  flire<!is,  that  the  beau  rcx  of 
Waldf^hut  were  out  all  day  long  in  their  Sunday  clothes,  as  if  it  had 
been  line  weather ;  their  long  yellow  hair  in  »  single  plait  hun"r  down 
to  their  heels,  along  a  back  made  very  straight  by  the  habit  of  carry- 
ing paib  of  milk  and  water  on  the  head;  their  snow-white  shift- 
sleeves,  rolled  up  to  the  slioulder,  exposed  to  view  a  sinew,  sun-burnt 
arm  ;  the  dark  red  stays  were  laced  with  black  in  front,  and  a  petti- 
coat scarcely  longer  than  the  Scotch  kilt,  hid  nothing  of  the  lower  limb, 
nor  of  a  perfectly  neat  stocking,  well  stretched  by  red  garters  fidl  in 
eight.  Tlie  aged  among  them,  generally  friglitful,  looked  like  withered 
little  old  men  in  disguise." — Vol.  i.  pp.  87,  88. 

Of  all  the  Swiss  cities,  he  seems  to  have  been  most 
struck  with  Berne;  and  the  impression  made  by  its  ma- 
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jestic  exterior,  liiis  even  made  him  a  little  too  partial, 
we  think,  to  its  aristocratic  constitution.  His  descrip- 
tion of  its  appearance  is  given  with  equal  spirit  and 
precision. 

**  These  fine  woods  extend  almost  to  the  very  gates  of  Berne,  where 
you  arrive  under  uii  iive.nue  of  linie«,  wliicli,  in  tliijt  ttenson.  perlume 
the  air.  There  are  seats  by  the  side,  of  the  road,  for  the  convenience 
of  foot-passengers,  especially  women  going  to  market,  with  a  shelf 
al>ove,  at  the  height  of  a  person  standing,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
their  ba^skets  while  they  rest  themselves  on  the  bench :  you  meet  aUo 
wiUi  fountains  at  regular  dielances.  The  wliolc  country  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  Knglitih  pleasure  grounds.  The  town  itself  stands  on  tlie 
elevutcd  bunks  of  a  rapid  river,  the  Aiir,  to  whiuli  the  Rhine  is  in- 
debted fur  one  Imlf  of  its  waters.  A  sudden  bend  of  the  stream  en- 
closes^  on  all  sides  but  one,  the  pnminntory  on  which  the  town  is 
built ;  the  magnificent  slope  is  in  some  places  covered  with  turf,  sup- 
ported in  otiiers  by  lofty  terraces  planted  with  trees,  and  comnmnding 
wonderful  vJexvs  over  the  surrounding  rich  country,  and  the  high  Alps 
beyond  it, 

"  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  account  for  the  first  impression  you 
receive  upon  entering  Heme.  You  certainly  feel  that  yon  have  got 
to  an  ancient  and  a  great  city:  Yd,  before  the  eleventh  century,  it 
had  not  ft  name,  and  its  present  pojiululion  does  not  exceed  twelro 
thouAond  soulfi.  It  is  a  republic  ;  yet  it  looks  kingly.  Something  of 
Konmn  majesty  app4'ar8  in  its  lofty  terraces;  in  those  mafsy  arches 
on  each  side  ui'  the  streett* ;  in  the  altundance  of  water  flowing  night 
and  day  into  gigantic  basins;  in  the  magnificent  uvt-nues  of  trees. 
The  very  ailenee,  and  absence  vf  bustle,  a  eertaiu  statelincss  and  re- 
served demeanour  in  tin-  inhubitatits,  by  showing  it  to  Ik:  not  n  money- 
making  town,  implies  ttrnt  its  wealth  springs  from  more  solid  and 
permanent  sources  thnn  trade  can  nlford,  and  thiit  another  spirit  uni- 
mates  its  inhabitants.  In  t<h<irt,  of  all  the  nrst-sigbt  imprej»jous  and 
guesses  about  Benu%  Ihal  of  its  being  a  Uunmii  town  would  b(»  nearer 
right  than  nny  other.  Circumstances,  in  some  respects  similar,  have 
produced  like  results  in  the  Alps,  and  on  the  plains  of  Latiiim,  at  the 
interval  of  twenty  centuries.  Luxury  at  Berne  eeems  wholly  directed 
to  objects  of  ]mblic  utility.  By  the  side  of  those  gir;antic  terrace-Si,  of 
those  fine  fountains,  anil  noble  shades,  you  see  none  but  simple  and 
solid  dwellings,  yet  scarcely  any  beggarly  ones ;  not  an  equipage  to 
be  seen,  but  many  a  country  waggon,  coming  to  maHtet,  with  a  capital 
team  of  horses,  or  oxen,  well  appointed  every  way. 

"  Aristocratic  pride  is  said  to  be  excessive  at  Berne  ;  and  the  antique 
simplicity  of  its  magistrates,  the  plain  and  easy  manners  ibey  uni- 
formly preserve  in  their  intereouvse  with  the  [leople,  are  not  by  any 
means  at  variance  with  the  UiN^yertiou  ;  for  that  external  simplicity  and 
afiability  to  inferiors  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  aristocratic 
government;  all  Hssumption  of  superiority  being  carefully  avoided 
when  real  authority  is  not  in  question.  Zurich  suggests  the  idea  of  a 
juunicipal  aristocracy ;  Berne  of  a  warlike  one  :  there,  we  think  we 


see  citizens  of  :i  town  trunalbrmed  into  nobility :  here  noblca  who 
have  mtule  theinselve«  citizens.** — VoL  i.  pp.213 — 217.* 

But  we  must  now  hasten  from  the  Physical  wonders 
of  this  country  to  some  of  the  author's  Moral  observa- 
tions ;  and  we  are  tempted  to  give  the  first  place,  to  his 
unsparinf^  but  dispassionate  remarks  on  the  character  of 
modern  English  travellers.     At  Geneva,  he  observes, — 

"  English  trav<*llers  swnrni  here,  as  every  where  else ;  but  they  do 
nut  mix  with  tlie  society  of  the  country  more  than  tliey  do  elsewhere, 
and  seem  to  like  it  cren  Ip?s.  The  pi^ople  of  Geneva,  on  the  other 
hiuid,  flay,  'Their  former  trierid?,  the  Enplish,  nrc  so  olianped  they 
scarcely  know  them  nguin.  TIiL-y  used  to  he  a  plain  dowyi<rht  race, 
in  whom  u  certain  di'^'ree  of  jsaurat/erie  foddily  and  shynes-*)  only 
served  to  Bet  (iff  the  advantages  of  a  highly  cultivated  iin(hM'(»landinff, 
of  a  liberal  mind,  and  genei-ous  temper,  which  eharncterised  them  in 
general.  Their  yoiin;?  men  were  often  rather  wild,  but  soon  refoiined, 
and  become  like  their  fathers.  In?lead  of  this,  we  now  see  (they  say) 
a  inixe<I  asserahhijie,  of  whom  Innientiihly  few  possess  any  of  those 
qnalitiea  we  were  wont  to  admire  in  (heir  predecessors.  Their  former 
shyness  and  reserve  is  changed  to  disdain  and  rmlene;*?.  If  you  seek 
thesu  modern  Enjjlish,  they  keep  aloof,  do  not  mix  in  conver8ntion, 
and  seeni  to  laugh  at  you.  Their  eonduet,  still  more  strange  and 
unaecountahle  in  regard  to  each  other,  is  indicative  of  contempt  or 
suspicion.  Studiou^ily  avoiding  to  exclinnge  a  word  with  tlieir  coun- 
trymen, one  would  suppose  tliey  expected  to  find  a  sliarper  in  every 
individual  of  their  own  nation,  not  particularly  introduced, — or  at 
best  a  person  beneath  them.  Accordingly  you  cannot  vex  or  displease 
them  more  tlian  by  inviting  otiier  English  travellers  to  meet  them, 
whom  tliey  may  he  compelled  afterwards  to  acknowledge.  If  they  do 
not  find  a  crowd,  they  are  tin»d.  If  you  ^ti^nk  of  the  old  English 
yoii  formerly  knew,  that  was  before  the  Flood  I  If  you  talk  of  btwks, 
it  is  pethintrj',  and  they  yawn ;  (if  p<ditiri*,  they  run  wild  ahont 
Buonaparte !  Dancing  is  the  only  tiling  whieh  is  sure  to  please  them. 
At  tlitf  sound  of  the  fiildle,  the  thinking  tiiiti«>ii  Mt^irl^;  up  nt  once. 
Their  young  pifoj'le  are  adept.-;  in  tlie  art;  nnd  take  pains  to  become 
90,  Spending  lialf  their  time  with  the  dancing  master.  You  mav  know 
the  liouses  where  they  live  by  the  scraping  of  tlie  fiddle,  and  shaking 
of  the  floor,  which  <iisturb  their  neighbours.  Few  bring  letters;  and 
yet  they  complain  they  are  neglected  by  the  good  company,  nnd 
cheated  by  innkeepers.  The  latter,  occurtomed  to  the  Milotds 
AnfjlaU  of  former  times,  or  ftt  least  having  heard  oi  them,  think  lliey 
may  charge  accordingly  ;  but  only  find  rlrit  Anglois  pour  rtre,  who 
bargain  at  the  doiir,  before  they  veuture  to  come  in.  ibr  the  leg  of 
mutton  and  Imttlc  iif  win(%  on  whicli  they  meun  to  dine!* 

"  IMaeed  as  I  am  between  the  two  parlies,  I  hear  young  Englishmen 
repeat,  what  they  have  heard  in  France,  that  the  Genevans  are  cold, 
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selfish,  and  interested,  and  iheirwomen  desprreieuses  ridicuUs^  the  vcr^ 

milliners  utid  niRntun-niakers  giving  tlieniselvcH  uirs  of  tnudesty  and 
deep  rfiidiiig !  that  rlierw  is  no  i>j>eru,  nor  theatre  da  ronetes  ;  in  short, 
that  (Geneva  is  the  dullest  place  in  tl»e  world.  Some  say  it  is  but  a 
had  copy  of  Eii;^luud,  a  shoiu  repubito ;  nud  a  scientific,  no  less  tlian  o 
political,  coiintcrleiU  la  short,  tlic  frieud^  of  Gen^To,  among  our 
modern  English  travellers,  an*  not  nuniemu:* — though  they  arc  select. 
These  last  distinguished  themselves  during  the  late  hard  winter  by  their 
bounty  to  llie  poor — not  the  poor  of  Geneva,  who  were  sufficiently 
assiste<l  hy  their  riclier  countrymen,  but  those  of  Savoy,  who  wtre 
literally  starving.  If  English  travellera  no  longer  appear  in  the  Miue 
light  as  formerly,  it  is  because  it  ie  not  the  f>ame  elass  of  people  who 
go  ubroud,  but  all  elassei^,  —  and  not  the  best  of  all  classes  either. 
They  know  tliia  too,  and  say  it  llicmpclves  ;  they  feel  th«  ridicule  of 
their  enormous  numberg,  and  of  the  absurd  conduct  of  many  of  (hem. 
They  arc  tushiiined  and  provoked;  describe  it  with  the  most  pointed 
irouy,  and  tell  niauy  a  humorous  8t«:>ry  ngalust  themselves.  Foniierly, 
the  travelling  class  was  composed  of  young  men  of  good  lanuly  and 
fortune,  just  coming  of  age,  who,  after  leaving  the  University,  went 
tiie  tour  of  the  Continent  under  the  guidance  of  a  learned  tutor,  often 
a  very  dicitiuguisUed  man,  ur  of  men  uf  the  same  clus^s  ut  ii  more  ad- 
vaaced  age,  with  their  families,  who,  after  many  years  spent  in  pro- 
feaBional  duties  at  home,  came  to  visit  again  the  countries  they  had 
seen  in  their  yuutJi,  and  the  friends  they  hud  known  there.  In  tb<i»e 
better  times,  when  no  Englishman  left  his  country  either  to  sevk 
liis  fortune,  to  save  money,  or  \o  hide  himself ;  when  tmvellers  of 
that  nation  were  all  very  rich  or  very  learned ;  of  high  birth,  yet 
liberal  principles  j  unbounded  in  their  generosity,  and  with  means 
equal  to  the  incUnation,  their  liigh  standing  in  the  world  might  well 
be  acL-i>unted  for;  and  it  is  a  great  pity  they  should  have  k>st  it. 
Were  I  an  Englishman,  1  would  not  set  out  on  my  travels  until  the 
new  fashion  were  over."  —  Vol.  i.  pp.  356 — 359. 

At  SchaSliauscD,  again,  he  observes,  — 

"  There  were  other  admirers  here  besides  ourselves ;  some  English, 
and  more  Germans,  who  furnished  us  with  an  opywrtunity  of  com- 
paring the  difference  of  national  manners.  The  former,  divided  into 
groupes,  carefully  avoiding  any  communication  with  each  other  «till 
more  than  with  the  foreigners,  never  exchanged  a  word,  and  scarcely 
a  look,  with  any  but  the  legitimate  interlocutors  of  their  own  set; 
women  adhering  more  particularly  to  the  rule  —  from  native  reserve 
and  timidity,  full  as  much  ns  from  pride  or  from  cxtrtjme  good 
breeding.  Some  of  the  lailies  here  might  be  Scotch  ;  at  least  they 
wore  tlie  national  colours,  and  we  overheard  Ihein  drawing  compari- 
sons between  what  we  had  under  our  eyes  and  Cornlyn;  giving,  justly 
enough,  the  preference  to  the  Clyde ;  but,  at  any  rate,  they  behaved 
a  rAfffffaise.  The  German  ladies,  on  the  contrary,  contrived  to 
lirr  convarsution  in  inditVcrent  French.  With  genuine  sim|ilicitT, 
wholly  unconscious  of  forwardness,  nlthougli  it  might  undoubtedly 
have  been  so  qualified  in  England,  they  begged  of  my  friend  to  let 
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them  bear  a  few  words  in  Kngllgh,  ju^t  to  know  the  sound,  to  which 
they  were  stnujgcra.  If  wc  are  to  jiulge  of  iho  respective  roerita  of 
tlif?c  opposite  manners,  by  tUe  impression  tliey  leave,  I  think  the 
question  is  already  decide<l  by  the  linglish  against  thomBolves,  Yet, 
at  the  same  time  tluit  tliey  blame  and  tleriile  their  own  (iroud  reserve, 
and  would  depart  from  it  if  they  well  knew  how,  but  i\  few  have  the 
courage  to  venture  ; — and  I  really  believe  they  are  the  best  bred,  who 
thus  allow  themselves  to  be  good-humoured  and  vidgar." — Vol.  i. 
pp.  94.  95. 

AVe  have  not  much  to  say  in  defence  of  our  country- 
men—  but  what  may  be  saii!  truly,  ought  not  to  De 
suppressed.  That  our  travellers  are  now  generally  of  a 
lower  rank  than  formerly,  and  that  not  very  many  of 
them  are  fitted,  either  by  their  wealth  or  bree<ling,  to 
uphold  the  cliaracter  of  tlic  noble  and  honourable  per- 
sons who  once  almost  monopolised  the  advantages  of 
foreign  travel,  is  of  eoiirsc  implied  in  the  fact  of  their 
having  become  vastly  more  numerous,  —  witliout  sup- 
posing any  actual  degeneracy  in  the  nation  itself.  At  a 
very  popular  point  of  M.  Simond'w  journey,  it  apjieared 
from  a  register  whieh  he  consulted,  that  the  proportion 
of  travellers  fi"om  different  countries,  was  twenty-eight 
English  to  four  Pnissiuns,  two  Dutch,  five  Frencli,  one 
Italian,  an<l  three  Amerieans.  That  some  of  this  great 
crowd  of  emigrants  might  not  be  suitable  as.sociate3  for 
some  others,  may  easily  be  conjectured  —  and  that  the 
better  sort  nuiy  not  have  been  very  willing  to  fraternise 
with  those  who  did  least  honour  to  their  common  coun- 
try, could  scarcely  be  imputed  to  them  as  a  fault,  liut 
these  considerations,  we  ftjur,  will  go  but  a  little  way  to 
exjilain  the  phenomenon ;  or  to  account  for  the  "  Morgue 
Aristocratique,"  as  Bonaparte  called  it,  of  the  English 
gentry  —  tlie  sort  of  sulky  and  contemptuous  reserve 
with  wliicli,  botli  at  home  and  abroad,  almost  all  who 
have  any  pretentions  to  bon  ion  seem  to  think  it  neces- 
sary to  defend  those  pretensions.  The  thing  has  un- 
doubtedly been  carried,  of  late  years,  to  an  excess  that 
is  both  ludicrous  and  otfensive  —  and  is,  in  its  own  na- 
ture, unquestionably  a  blemish  and  a  misfortune:  But 
it  dors  not  iirise,  we  are  persuaded,  from  iiny  thing  in^ 
trinsically  liaughty  or  dull  in  our  temperament  —  but  is 
a  natural  consequence,  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  con- 
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sidertible  drawback  from  two  very  proud  peculiarities  in 
our  cofVidition — the  freedom  of  our  constitution,  and  the 
rapid  progress  of  wealth  and  intelligence  in  the  body  of 
the  nation. 

In  most  of  the  otlier  countries  of  Europe,  if  a  man 
was  not  born  in  high  and  polished  society,  he  had 
scarcely  any  other  means  of  gaining  admission  to  it  — 
and  honour  and  dignity,  it  was  su])posed,  belonged,  by 
inheritance,  to  a  very  limited  class  of  the  [>eople.  Within 
that  circle,  therefore,  there  could  be  no  derogation  — 
and,  from  without  it,  there  could  be  no  intrusion.  But, 
in  this  country,  persons  of  cvi^ry  condition  have  beuu 
long  entitled  to  aspire  to  every  situation —  and.  from 
the  nature  of  our  iMilitical  constitution,  any  one  who  had 
individual  influence,  by  talent,  wealth,  or  activity,  be- 
came at  once  of  conwqueuce  in  tlie  community,  ai»d  was 
classed  as  the  open  rivtil  or  necessaiy  auxiliary  of  those 
who  had  the  strongest  hereditary  chdms  to  injportance. 
But  though  the  cii*clc  of  Society  was  in  this  way  at  all 
times  larger  than  in  the  Continental  nations,  and  em- 
braced more  jiersons  of  dissimilar  training  and  liabits,  it 
does  not  a])])ear  to  have  given  a  tone  of  repulsion  to  the 
manners  of  those  who  afiected  the  superiority,  till  a  pe- 
rioil  comparatively  remote.  In  the  days  of  tlie  Tudors 
and  Stuarts  there  was  a  wide  pale  of  separation  between 
the  landed  Aristocracy  and  the  rest  of  the  jinpulation  ; 
and  accordingl)',  do^vn  at  least  to  the  end  of  Charles  the 
Second's  reign,  there  seems  to  have  been  none  of  this 
dull  and  frozen  arrogance  in  the  habits  of  good  coin- 
patiy.  The  true  reason  of  this,  however,  was,  that 
though  the  competition  was  constitutionally  open,  good 
edueation  was,  in  fact,  till  after  this  period,  confined  to 
the  children  of  the  gentry  ;  and  a  certain  parade  in  equi- 
page and  dress,  which  could  not  be  easily  assumed  but 
by  the  opulent,  nor  naturally  carried  but  by  those 
Avho  had  been  long  accustomed  to  it,  tlirew  additional 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  those  who  wished  to  push 
themselves  forward  in  societv,  and  rendeix-d  anv  oilier 
buhvarka  uuuecessury  for  the  protection  of  the  sanctuary 
of  fashion. 


From  the  time  of  Sir  Robert  Wnlpole,  however,  the 
coinniunication  between  the  higher  and  the  lower  onlera 
became  far  more  open  and  easv.  ConmienMal  wealth 
and  enterprise  were  prodigiously  extended — literature 
and  Intelligence  spread  with  unprecedented  rapidity 
among  the  body  of  the  people ;  and  the  increiised 
intercourse  between  the  dilJerent  parts  of  the  countiy, 
naturally  produced  a  greater  mixture  of  the  diiferent 
classes  of  the  peojtle.  This  was  foUowed  bj'  a  general 
relaxation  in  those  costly  external  observances,  by  wliich 
persons  of  condition  had  till  then  l>een  distinguished. 
Ladies  laid  aside  their  hoops,  trains,  and  elaboi*ate  head- 
dresses;  and  gentlemen  their  swords,  periwigs,  and  cni- 
broideiy ;  —  and  at  the  same  time  that  it  thus  became 
quite  practicable  for  an  attorney's  clerk  or  a  mercer's 
apprentice  to  assume  the  exterior  of  a  nobleman,  it  hap- 
pened also,  both  that  many  persons  of  tliat  condition 
had  the  education  that  titled  them  for  a  higher  rank- — 
and  that  several  had  actually  won  their  way  to  it  by 
talents  :md  activity,  which  had  not  formerly  been  looked 
for  in  that  quarter.  Their  success  was  well  merited  un- 
doubtedly, and  honourable  both  to  themselves  and  tlieir 
country;  but  its  occasional  occurrence,  even  more  tluuv 
the  discontinuance  of  aristocratical  fonns  or  the  popular 
spirit  of  the  Government-,  tended  sti*ongly  to  encourage 
the  pretensions  of  others,  who  hod  little  qualification  for 
success,  beyond  an  eager  desire  to  obtain  it.  So  many 
persons  now  raised  themselves  by  their  own  exertions, 
that  QViivy  one  thought  himself  entitled  to  rise ;  and  veiy 
few  ]>ro[>ortioually  were  contented  to  ivinain  in  tlie  rank 
to  wliicli  they  were  born;  and  as  vanity  is  a  still  more 
active  principle  than  ambition,  the  edeets  of  this  aspir- 
ing spii'it  were  more  conspicuously  seen  in  the  invasion 
which  it  prtjmptrd  on  the  proi-ogatives  of  polite  society, 
than  in  its  more  serious  occujjations ;  and  a  lierd  of  un- 
comfortable and  unsuitable  companions  beset  all  the  ap- 
proaches to  good  company,  and  seemed  determined  to 
force  all  its  barriers. 

We  think  we  have  now  stated  the  true  causes  of  this 
phenomenon — but,  at  all  events,  the  fact  we  believe  to 
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be  incontrovertible,  that  within  the  last  fifty  years  there 
has  been  an  increilihlo  increase  of  forwanlness  and  solid 
impudence  among  tlie  half-bred  and  hiilf-cducalcd  classes 
of  this  country — and  that  there  was  consequently  some 
apokigj*  for  the  assumption  of  more  distant  and  forbid- 
ding manners  towards  strangei*s,  on  the  part  of  thocse 
who  were  already  satisfied  with  the  extent  of  their  so- 
ciety. It  was  evidently  easier  and  njore  prudent  to 
reject  the  overtures  of  unknown  acquaintances,  than  to 
shake  them  oft'  after  they  had  been  once  allowed  to  fasten 
themselves  —  to  repi'ess,  in  short,  the  first  atteinpt-s  at 
familiarity,  and  re[>el,  by  a  chilling  and  sonieAvhat  dis- 
dainful an*,  the  advances  of  all,  of  M'hom  it  iniglit  any 
way  l>e  suspected  that  they  might  turn  out  discreditable 
or  unfit  associates. 

This,  we  have  no  doubt,  is  the  true  history  of  that 
awful  tone,  of  gloomy  inditference  and  stupid  arrogance, 
which  has  unfortunately  become  so  stnking  a  character- 
istic of  English  manners.  At  its  best,  and  when  most 
justified  by  the  circumstance  of  the  parties,  it  baa,  we 
must  allow,  but  an  ungracious  and  disobliging  air :  Hut 
the  extravagant  height  to  which  it  is  now  frequently 
carried,  and  the  extraordinary  occasions  on  which  it  is 
sometimes  displayed,  deserve  all  the  ridicule  and  repro- 
bation they  meet  ^vith.  We  should  not  quarrel  much 
with  a  man  of  family  and  breeding  being  a  little  distant 
and  cold  to  the  many  very  afi^able  people  he  may  meet 
with,  cither  in  his  travels,  or  in  places  of  public  resort  at 
home,  liut  the  provoking  tiling  is,  to  see  the  same 
frigid  and  unsociable  manner  adopted  in  private  society, 
and  towartis  persons  oi'  the  highest  character,  if  they 
happen  not  to  belong  to  the  same  set,  or  to  be  occupied 
with  the  same  pursuits  with  those  fastidious  mortals, — 
who,  while  their  dignity  forbids  them  to  be  affable  to 
men  of  another  club,  or  women  of  another  assembly,  vet 
admit  to  the  familiarity  of  their  most  private  hours,  a 
whole  gang  of  led  captiiins,  or  led  parsons,  fidd  Icrs,  boxers, 
or  pa!*asitical  buffoons.  But  the  most  remarkable  extra- 
vagance in  the  modern  practice  of  this  repulsive  system, 
is,  that  the  most  outrageous  examples  of  it  are  to  be  met 
with  among  those  w\vo  \\a,\fe  \\vti  Ve.w^.  w^wfe\<5w  ^-at  lu 
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protection,  —  persons  whose  society  nobody  would  think 
of  courting,  and  who  yet  receive  the  slightest  and  moat 
ordinary  civilities, — being  all  that  the  most  courteous 
would  ever  dream  of  offering  them,  —  with  airs  of  as 
vehement  disdain  as  if  they  were  really  in  danger  of 
having  their  intimacy  tsikcn  by  storm  !  Suoli  nmnners, 
in  such  people,  are  no  doubt  in  the  veiT  extreme  of  ab- 
surdity. But  it  is  the  mischief  of  all  cheap  fashions, 
that  tiiey  iire  immediately  pirated  by  the  vulgar;  mul 
certainly  there  is  none  tliat  can  be  assumed  with  so  little 
cost,  either  of  industry  or  understanding  as  this.  As 
the  whole  of  it  consists  in  being  silent,  stupid,  and  sulky, 
it  is  (juite  level  to  the  meanest  capacity,  —  and,  we  have 
no  doubt,  has  enabled  many  to  pass  for  persons  of  some 
consideration,  who  coidd  never  have  done  so  on  any 
other  terms;  or  has  pemvitted  them  at  least  to  think 
that  they  were  shunning  the  society  of  many  by  whom 
they  would  certainly  have  been  shunned. 

We  trust,  therefore,  that  this  fashion  of  mock  stateli- 
ness  and  sullen  reserve  vriW  soon  pass  away.  The  ex- 
treme facility  with  which  it  may  Ik;  copied  by  the  lowest 
and  dullest  of  mankind,  —  the  caricatures  which  are 
daily  exhibit<'d  of  it  in  every  disgusting  variety, — and 
the  restnunts  it  must  impose  upon  the  good  nature  and 
sociality  which,  after  all,  do  reallt/  form  a  part  of  our 
national  character,  must  concur,  we  think,  with  the 
alienation  it  produces  in  others,  speedily  to  consign  it 
to  the  tomb  of  other  forgotten  affectations.  The  duties 
that  we  owe  to  strangers  that  come  casually  into  our 
society,  certainly  are  not  verj'  weighty — and  a  man  is 
no  doubt  entitled  to  consult  his  own  ease,  and  even  his 
indolence,  at  the  hazard  of  being  unpopular  among  such 
persons.  Ihit,  after  all,  affability  and  complaisance  are 
still  a  kind  of  duties,  in  their  degree;  and  of  all  duties, 
we  should  really  think  are  those  that  are  repaid,  not 
only  with  the  largest  share  of  gratitude,  but  with  tlie 
greatest  internal  satisfaction.  All  we  ask  is,  that  they, 
and  the  pleasure  which  natunilly  accompanies  their  exer- 
cise, should  not  be  sacrificed  to  a  vain  notion  of  dignity, 
which  the  iXii*son  assuming  it  knows  all  the  whde  to 
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be  false  and  hollow — or  to  a  still  vainer  assumption  <rf 
fashion,  which  does  not  impose  upon  one  in  a  thousand; 
and  subjects  its  unhappy  victim  to  the  ridicule  of  his 
very  competitors  iu  the  practice.     All  studied  manners 
are  assumed,  of  course,  for  the  sake  of  the  effect  they 
are  to  produce  on  the  beholders:  And  if  a  man  have 
a  particularly  favourable  opinion  of  the   wisdom  and 
dignity  of  his  physiognomy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
perfect  consciousness  of  the  folly  and  vulgarity  of  his 
discourse,  there  is  no  denying  that  such  a  man,  when  he 
is  fortunate  enough  to  be  where  he  is  not  known,  -will 
do  well  to  keep  his  own  secret,  and  sit  as  silent,  and 
look  as  repulsive  among  strangers  as  possible.     But, 
under  any  other  circumstances,  we  really  cannot  admit 
it  to  be  a  reasonable,  any  more  than  an  amiable  de- 
meanour.    To  return,  however,  to  M.  Simond, 

If  he  is  somewhat  severe  upon  our  national  character, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  he  deals  still  harder  measure 
to  his  oAvn  countrymen.  There  is  one  passage  in  which 
he  distinctly  states  that  no  man  in  France  now  pretends 
to  any  principle,  either  personal  or  political.  What 
follows  is  less  atrocious, — and  probably  nearer  the 
truth.  It  is  the  sequel  of  an  encomium  on  the  domestic 
and  studious  occupations  of  tlie  well-informed  society  of 
Zurich. 

"  Probably  a  mode  of  life  so  entirely  domestic  would  tempt  few 
strnngcrs,  and  in  France  particularly,  it  would  appear  quite  intolerable. 
Yet  I  doubt  whether  these  contemners  of  domestic  dulness  are  not  ge- 
nerally tlie  dullest  of  the  two.  Walking  occasionally  the  whole  length 
of  the  interior  Boulevards  of  Paris,  on  a  summer  evening,  I  have 
generally  observed  on  my  return,  at  the  interval  of  several  hours,  the 
very  same  fijrures  sitting  just  where  I  had  left  them;  mostly  isolated 
middle-aged  men,  established  for  the  evening  on  three  chairs^  one  for 
tlie  elbow,  another  for  the  extended  leg,  a  third  for  the  centre  of 
gi'avity  ;  witli  vacant  looks  and  a  muddy  complexion,  appearing  dis- 
contented with  themselves  and  others,  and  profoundly  tired.  AJauteuil 
in  a  salon,  for  the  passive  hearer  of  the  talk  of  others,  is  still  worse,  I 
take  it,  than  the  three  chairs  on  the  Boulevard.  The  theatre,  seen 
again  and  again,  can  have  no  great  charm ;  nor  is  it  every  one  who  has 
money  to  spare  for  the  one,  or  free  access  to  the  other;  therefore,  an 
immense  number  of  people  are  driven  to  the  Boulevard  as  a  last  re- 
source As  to  home,  it  is  no  resource  at  all.  Jso  one  thinks  of  the 
possibility  of  employing  his  time  there,  either  by  himself  or  with  his 
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I'luuily.  And  tbc  result,  upon  tlie  whole,  is,  timt  I  do  not  believe  there 
id  n  country  in  the  w«rlil  wlierc  you  ace  so  many  long  fuces,  care-worn 
and  cross,  as  among  tin;  wry  people  who  are  deemed,  nn<l  believe 
llieinselves  the  merriojst  in  the  world.  A  man  of  rnnk  and  talent,  wbo 
has  spent  many  years  in  the  Crimen,  who  employed  himrtell'diligontl/ 
and  u.^etutly  when  ilicrc,  and  who  uatuntlly  loves  a  country  where  he 
horn  done  much  good,  praising  it  to  a  friend,  has  been  heard  to  remark, 
as  the  main  objection  to  a  rewdence  otherwise  delightful  —  *  Mais  on 
est  obligi?  de  s'aller  couchcr  tous  lea  soirs  a  sept  lieures,  —  parcequ'en 
Crimfe  on  iic  aait  pas  oil  aller  passer  lu  soiree  !  *  This  remark  excites 
no  surprise  at  l*aris.  Kvery  one  there  i'eels  that  there  can  be  no 
alternative,  —  some  place,  not  /tome,  to  spend  your  evenings  in,  or  to 
bed  at  seven  o'clock  !  It  put8  one  in  mind  of  the  gentlemau  wlio 
hesitated  about  marrying  a  lady  who^e  company  he  liked  very  much, 
*  for,'  as  he  observed,  *  where  could  1  then  go  to  pass  my  ovcnings  ?  '  " 
—  Vol.  i.  pp.  404,  405. 

The  fo!loT;\*ing,  thou(?h  not  a  cordial,  is  at  least  a 
candid  testimony  to  the  substantial  benefits  of  the  Kc- 
volution  :  — 

"  Tlie  clnnioroua,  restless,  and  bustling  manners  of  the  common 
people  of  Aix,  their  antiquated  and  ragged  dress,  their  diminutive 
t<tature  and  ill-favoured  countenances,  strongly  recalled  to  my  mind 
the  jJopulation  of  France,  such  as  1  remembered  it  formerly ;  for  a 
considerable  change  has  certainly  taken  place,  in  all  such  respects, 
lietween  the  years  17M9  and  1815.  The  people  of  France  are  deci- 
dedly less  noisy,  and  graver ;  better  dressed,  and  cleaner.  All  this  may 
be  accounted  for  ;  Imt  handsomer  is  not  so  readily  imderstood,  a  priori. 
It  seems  as  if  the  hardships  of  war,  having  successively  carried  otl'all 
the  weakly,  those  who  purvivcd  have  regenerated  the  species.  The 
people  Imve  undoubtedly  gained  much  by  the  Revolution  on  tliC 
score  of  property,  and  a  little  as  to  political  institutions.  They  cer- 
tainly seem  conscious  of  some  advantage  attained,  and  to  be  proud  of 
it — not  properly  civil  liberty,  which  is  Hltle  nnderstiKid,  and  not 
properly  estimated,  but  a  certain  coarse  ei^uality,  asserted  in  small 
ttuDga,  although  not  thought  of  in  the  essentials  of  society.  This 
new.born  equality  is  very  touchy,  as  If  it  felt  yet  insecure;  and 
thence  a  degree  of  rudeness  in  the  common  intercourse  with  the  lower 
class,  and,  more  or  less,  all  classes,  very  ditFerent  from  tlie  old  prover- 
bial French  politeness,  nds,  though  in  itself  not  agreeable,  i?,  how- 
ever, u  good  sign.  Pride  Is  a  step  in  moral  improvement,  from  a  very 
low  state.  These  opinion^  I  am  well  aware,  will  not  pass  in  France 
without  animadversion,  as  it  is  not  to  be  expected  the  same  judgment 
will  be  formed  of  things  under  different  circumstances.  If  my  critics, 
however,  will  only  go  three  or  four  thousand  miles  off,  and  stay  away  a 
quarter  of  n  century,  I  dai*e  say  we  shall  agree  Iwtter  when  we  com- 
[wre  notes  on  their  return." — Vol.  i.  pp.  333,  334. 

The  Avay  in  wliii-h  M,  Simnnd  8|)oaks  of  Rousseau, 
aflPorda  a  striking   example  of  that  struggle  l^t^«ifev^ 
VOL.  iiu  R  u 
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enthusiasm  and  severity — romance  and  cool  reason, 
wliich  we  noticed  in  tho  beginning  as  characteristic  of 
the  whole  work.  He  talks,  on  the  whole,  ^vith  contempt, 
and  even  bitterness,  of  his  character:  Hut  he  ioHows  his 
footsteps,  and  the  vestiges  ajul  memorials  even  of  his 
fictitious  personages,  with  a  spirit  of  devout  observance 
— visits  Clareus,  and  piuises  at  Meillerie — rows  in  a 
burning  day  to  Iiis  island  in  the  lake  of  Bieniie — expa- 
tiates on  tlie  beaufj  of  his  retreat  at  the  Charmettes  — 
and  even  stops  to  explore  his  temporary  abode  at  Moitier 
Travers.     The  following  passages  are  remarkable  :■ — 

"  Housseau,  from  Uia  gnrrel,  governed  an  empire — that  of  the  mind ; 
the  founder  of  a  new  religion  in  poUtiet?,  and  to  his  enthusiastic  fol- 
lowers a  ]>ix>phet  —  lie  said,  and  they  believed  I  The  disciples  of 
Voltaire  might  be  more  mimerous,  but  they  were  t>ound  to  him  by  far 
weaker  ties.  Those  of  Rousscnu  made  the  French  Revolution,  and 
perished  /or  it;  while  Voltaire'*,  iriisenUuhitirig  its  chHnees,  perished 
6t/  if.  IJulh,  perhaps,  deserved  tlieir  futf  ;  but  tho  former  c*.'rtaLiiIy 
acted  the  nobler  part,  and  went  to  battle  witli  the  best  weapons  too. — 
for  in  the  deadly  encounter  of  all  the  passions",  of  tlie  most  opposite  prin- 
ciplc»  and  irreconcilable  prejudice;*,  cold-hearted  wit  is  of  little  araiL 
llerued  and  martyrs  do  not  cai*e  for  epigraiug ;  and  he  must  have  en- 
ihujtiasm  who  pretends  to  lead  the  enthusiastic  or  cope  with  tliem. 
f/ic  intime  prrsuasion.  Itouaseau  has  somewhere  iyiid,  »«'«  toujour* 
tentt  lieu  (friof/uence .'  And  well  it  might;  for  the  first  requisite  to 
command  belief,  is  tu  believe  yourself.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  impose  on 
mankind  in  this  respect.  Ther«  is  no  elof^uence,  no  ascendancy  over 
the  minds  of  otliers,  without  this  intimate  persuasion  in  yourself. 
Rou^iseau's  might  only  hv.  a  sort  of  poetical  persuasion,  histiug  but  as 
long  as  the  occasion ;  yet  it  was  thus  powerful*  only  because  it  was 
true,  though  but  fur  a  tpiartcr  of  an  horn*  perhaps,  in  the  heart  of  this 
inspired  writer. 

"  Mr.  M ,  son  of  the  friend  of  Rousseau,  to  whom  he  Ief\  his 

inanusoriptf,  and  especially  his  Confessions,  to  be  published  uSter  his 
death,  had  the  goodness  to  show  them  to  me.  I  observed  a  fair  copT 
written  by  himself  in  a  sinall  hami  like  print,  very  neat  and  correct ; 
not  a  blot  or  un  erasure  to  be  seen.  The  most  curious  of  these  papcres 
however,  were  several  sketch-book?,  or  niemnnmda  half  tilled,  where 
the  same  hand  is  no  longer  disc<Tnible ;  but  the  same  genius,  and  the 
Aome  wayward  temper  and  perverse  intellect,  in  every  fugitive  thought 
which  is  there  put  down.  Rousseau's  composition,  like  MonteAquieu*«, 
was  laborious  and  slow  ;  his  ideas  flowed  rapidly,  but  were  not  readily 
brought  into  proper  order  ;  they  did  not  appear  to  have  come  in  con- 
sequence of  n  previous  plan  ;  but  the  plan  itpelf,  formed  ufterwarda, 
came  in  nid  of  the  ideas,  and  served  as  a  sort  of  frame  for  them,  in- 
stead of  being  n  tiysteni  to  which  they  were  subservient.  Very  pofsihly 
some  of  the  futulatnenta)  opinions  he  defended  so  earnestly,  and  for 
which  bis  disciples  would  willinfrlv  have  suttcrcd  martvrdnm.  were 
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originally  Adopted  because  n  bright  tliougiit,  cnught  aa  it  flew,  was 
entcrud  in  his  commonphicc  book. 

"  These  loose  notes  <»f  Kousseau  afford  a  curious  insight  into  \i\a 
taste  in  composition.  You  find  him  perpetually  retn;nching  epitheta 
—  reducing^  his  thought!*  to  their  simplest  expression  —  giving  words 
a  peeuliur  energy,  by  the  new  nppliftilion  of  ihcir  original  meaning  — 
going  back  to  the  nnivefe  of"  ohl  hinguage ;  and,  in  the  artifieial  procesa 
of  himplieity,  earcfully  effacing  the  traee  of  each  lahorious  footstep  B3 
he  ndvanecd;  each  idea,  eacli  imuge,  coming  out,  at  last,  as  if  east 
entire  at  a  single  throw,  original,  energetic,  ami  clear.     Although 

Mr.  M had  pi*oraised  to  Housseau  that  lie  would  publish  liis  Con- 

fe-saions  as  they  were,  yet  he  tixik  U|>t»n  himself  to  eupprepa  a  p&ssage 
explaining  certain  circuni^^tances  of  his  abjurations  ai  Anncci,  aflbrd- 
ing  a  curious,  but  frightfully  disgusting,  picture  of  monkish  manners 

at  that  time.     It  is  a  pity  tliat  Mr.  M did  not  break  his  word  in 

regard  to  some  few  more  pnssagei^  of  that  most  admirable  and  most 
vile  of  all  the  productions  of  genius." — Vol  i.  pp.  564 — 566, 

The  following  notices  of  Madame  de  Stael  are  em- 
phatic and  original:  — 

"  I  had  »cen  Mudiime  de  Stael  a  child  ;  and  I  saw  her  agnin  on  her 
dcntht>ed.  The  intermediate  years  were  spent  in  another  hemisphere, 
as  far  us  jKi^sible  from  Ihe  scenes  in  whicli  she  lived.  Mixing  again, 
not  many  months  since,  with  a  world  in  which  I  am  a  stranger,  and 
feel  that  I  must  remain  so,  I  just  Raw  this  celebrated  woman;  and 
heard,  as  it  were,  her  la^t  words,  us  I  had  read  her  workj*  befori*,  un- 
influenued  by  any  local  bias.  Perhaps,  the  imprcss'ions  of  a  iniin  thus 
drojiped  from  another  world  into  this  may  be  deemed  tKtmething  like 
those  of  posterity. 

"  Madmne  de  Stacl  lived  for  conversation  :  She  was  not  happy  out 
of  a  large  circle,  and  a  French  circle,  wliere  she  could  he  heard  iu  her 
own  language  to  the  bcsit  advantage.  Her  extravagant  admiration  of 
the  society  of  Paris  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  genuine  admiration 
of  herself.  It  was  the  Iwst  mirror  she  could  get  — and  that  was  all. 
Ambitious  of  all  sorts  of  notoriety,  she  would  have  given  tlic  world  to 
have  been  born  noble  and  a  beauty.  Yet  there  was  in  this  cxceasiro 
vanity  so  much  honesty  and  fraiiknc-ss,  it  was  so  entirely  voiil  of  afl'ect- 
atioii  and  trick,  she  made  so  fair  ami  so  irresistible  an  api>eal  to  your 
own  sense  of  her  worth,  that  what  would  have  been  laugliable  in  any 
one  else,  was  almost  respectable  in  her.  That  ambition  of  ehxiuenoe, 
BO  conspicuous  in  her  writings,  was  much  less  observable  in  her  con- 
Tersation  ;  there  was  more  abandon  iu  what  she  said  than  in  what  she 
wrote ;  while  speaking,  the  spontaneous  inspinitiou  was  no  labour. 
but  all  pleasure.  Conscious  of  extraordinary  powers,  she  gave  herself 
up  to  the  present  enjoyment  of  the  gou<l  things,  and  the  di;ep  things, 
flowing  in  a  full  stream  from  her  own  well-stored  mind  and  luxuriant 
fancy.  The  inspiration  was  pleasure — the  pleasure  was  inspiration; 
and  without  precisely  intending  it,  she  was,  every  evening  of  her  life, 
in  a  circle  of  company,  the  very  Corinnc  slie  had  depicted." —  Vol.  i. 
pp.  283—286. 
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Rejected  Addresses  ;  or  the 
pp.  126. 


Neic    Thcatrum    I'oeiarum.      l?n 
London:   1812,» 


Aftek  all  the  lenmiug^  wrangliug,  and  solemn  exhort 
tioii  of  our  preceding  pages,  we  think  we  may  vcntuf 
to  treat  our  readers  with  a  little  morsel  of  town-made    , 
gaiety,  without   any  great  derogation    from   our  est«^l 
Wished  chai^actcr  for  seriousness  and  contempt  of  trifles!^ 
"VVe  are  aware,  indeed,  that  there  is  no  way  by  whicli  we 
could  so  certainly  Ingratiate  ourselves  with  our  provin- 
cial i-caders,  us  by  dealing  largely  in  such  articles;  uui^_ 
we  can  assure  them,  that  if  we  have  not  hitherto  ii4| 
dulged  them  very  often  in  this  manner,  it  is  oidy  because 
we  have  not  often  met  with  any  thing  nearly  so  good  as 
the  little  volume  before  us.    We  have  seen  nothing  com- 
parable to  it  indeed  since  the  publication  of  the  poetr]^B 
of  the  Antijacobiu ;  and  though  it  wants  the  high  season^ 
ing  of  politics  and  personality,  which  no  doubt  contri- 
buted much  to  the  currency  of  that  celebrated  collection, 
we  are  not  sure  that  it  does  not  exhibit,  on  the  wliole, 
a  still  more  exquisite  t^dent  of  imitation,  with  powers  of 
poetical  composition  that  are  scarcely  inferior. 


*  I  htive  been  so  much  struck,  on  lately  luoking  bock  to  this  paprj 
with  the  vei-y  extrnordinary  nipiit  and  tdicily  of  the  Imitations  o\ 
which  it  is  employed,  that  I  cannot  resist  ihe  temptation  of  ^ving 
them  II  chance  of  delighting  a  now  generation  of  admirerft,  by  includ- 
ing some  part  of  them  in  this  publication.  I  take  them,  indeed,  lo  lie 
the  very  best  imitations  (and  ohen  of  difficult  originals)  that  ever  we: 
made ;  and,  considering  their  grent  extent  and  variety,  to  indicate 
talent  to  which  I  do  not  know  where  to  hwk  for  a  parallel.  Some  fe 
of  them  descend  to  the  level  of  parodies :  But  by  far  the  greater  part  are 
of  a  much  higher  description.  They  ought,  I  suppose,  to  have  come 
under  the  head  of  Voetry,  —  but  "  lilisceilaneous  "  is  broad  enough  to 
cover  any  thing. — Some  of  tin*  less  striking  citati<ms  are  now  omitted. 
The  authors,  I  believe,  have  beyn  lung  known  to  have  been  the  late 
Messrs.  Smith. 


i 
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We  must  not  forget,  however,  to  inform  our  country 
readers,  that  these  "  Rejected  Addresses "  are  merely  a 
series  of  Tinitations  of  tlie  style  and  manner  of  the  most 
celebrated  living  writers  —  who  are  here  supposed  to 
have  tried  tlieir  hands  at  an  address  to  be  spoken  at  the 
opening  of  the  New  Theatre  in  Druiy  Lane  —  in  the 
hope,  we  presume,  of  obtaining  the  twenty-pound  pri^e 
which  the  munificent  managers  are  said  to  have  held  out 
to  the  successful  candidate.  The  names  of  the  ima- 
ginary* competitors,  whose  works  are  now  offered  to  the 
public,  are  only  indicated  by  their  initials  ;  and  there  are 
one  or  two  which  we  really  do  not  know  how  to  fill 
lip.  By  far  the  greater  part,  however,  are  such  as  can- 
not possibly  be  mistaken ;  and  no  reader  of  Scott, 
Crabbe,  Southey,  Wordsworth,  liCwis,  Moore,  or  Spen- 
cer, could  require  the  aid,  even  of  their  initials,  to  recog- 
nise them  in  their  portraits.  Coleridge,  Coleman,  and 
Lord  Byron,  are  not  quite  such  striking  likenesses.  Of 
Dr.  Busby's  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  we  do  not  hold  our- 
selves qualified  to  judge  —  not  professing  to  be  deeply 
read  in  the  works  of  these  originals. 

There  is  no  talent  so  univei-sally  entertaining  as  that 
of  mimicry  —  even  when  it  is  confined  to  the  lively  imi- 
tation of  the  air  and  manner — the  voice,  gait,  and 
external  deportment  of  ordinary  individuals.  Nor  is 
this  to  be  ascribed  entirely  to  our  wicked  love  of  ridicule  ; 
for,  though  we  must  not  assign  a  very  high  intellectual 
rank  to  an  art  which  is  said  to  have  attained  to  perfec- 
tion amonjr  the  savajjes  of  New  Holland,  some  admira- 
tion  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  capacity  of  nice  observa- 
tion which  it  implies;  and  some  gratification  may  he 
innocentl}'  derived  from  the  sudden  pci'ception  which  it 
excites  of  peculiarities  previously  unobserved.  It  rises  in 
interest,  however,  and  in  dignity,  when  it  succeeds  in  ex- 
pressing, not  merely  the  visible  and  external  chai*acteri3tics 
of  its  objects,  but  those  also  of  their  taste,  their  genius, 
and  temper.  A  vulgar  mimic  re|)eat3  a  man's  cant-phrases 
and  known  stories,  with  an  exact  imitation  of  his  voice, 
look,  and  gestures:  But  he  is  an  artist  of  a  far  higher 
description,  who  can  make  stories  or  reasonings  in  his 
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manner ;  and  represent  the  feiitures  and  raoveinents 
his  mind,  as  well  as  the  accidents  of  his  ]>ck13'.     Th 
same  distinction  applies  to  the  mimicry,  if  it   may  he  so 
called,  of  an  utithor*s  style  and  manner  of  ■writing, 
copv  his  ^x>culiar  phrases  or  turns  of  expression  — 
borrow  the  gnimmatical  structure  of  his  sentences, 
the  metrical    balance  of   Ids   Hne^  —  or    to   crowd 
string  toj^ether  all  the  pedantic  or  aftected  words  whi 
he  h;i:*  become  remarkable  for  using — applyinpf,  or  ml 
applying  all  these  without  the  least  regard   to  the  clia 
ractt'r  of  his  genius,  or  the  spirit  of  his  compositions,  i» 
to  imitate  an  author  only  as  a  monkey  might  imitate  a 
man  —  or,  at  best*  to  support  a  mas(pienide  character  on 
the  strength  of  the  Dress  only ;  and  at  all  events,  r^ 
quires  as  little  tident,  and  desei'ves  as  Utile  praise,  as  the 
mimetic  exhibitions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Port-Sydney 
Tt  is  another  matter,  however,  to  be  able  to  borrow  the 
diction  and  manner  of  a  celebrated  writer  to  express 
^nxtiments  like  his  own  —  to  write  as  he  would  have 
written  on   the  subject   pro[X)i^i.d   to  his  imitator — to 
tlilnk  his  thoughts,  in  short,  as  well  as  to  use  his  words 
—  and  to  make  the   revival  of  his  stvle  ap[)eiir  but  a 
conseipience  of  the   strong  conception   of  hia   peculiar 
ideas.     To  do  this  in  all  the  perfection  of  which  it  i 
Ciipable,  requires  talents,  |>crhaps.  not  inferior  to  th 
of  the  original  on  wl»om  they  are  employed — togetl 
with  a  facultv  of  observation,  and  a  dexterity  of  applica- 
tion, which  that  original  might  not  always  possess  ;  and 
should  n».»t  onlv  afford  nearly  as  ei'eat  pleasure  to  tlie 
reader,  as  a  piece  of  comi>ositmn, — but  may  teach  him 
some  lessons,  or  open  up   to  him   some  views,   whi  * 
could  not  have  been  otherwise  disclosed. 

The  exact  imitation  of  a  good  thing,  it  must  Ihj  iv 
mitted,  promises  fair  to  be  a  pretty  good  thing  in  itself; 
but  if  the  resemblance  beverj^  striking,  it  commonly  has 
the  additional  advantage  of  lotting  us  more  completely 
into  the  secret  of  tlie  original  author,  aiul  enabling  us  to 
understand  far  more  clearly  in  what  the  |>eculiarity  of 
his  manner  consists,  than  most  of  us  should  ever  have 
done  without  tliis  assistance.     The  resemblance,  it 
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obvioua,  can  only  be  rendered  strikiiijj  by  oxagf^eratinj^ 
la  little,  and  bringinpf  more  conspicuously  forward,  all 
that  is  peculiar  and  cbaracteristic  in  tlie  modi'l :  And  the 
marking  features,  which  were  soniDwhat  shadcil  and  t-on- 
fused  in  their  natural  presentment,  being  thus  magnified 
and  disengaged  tii  the  copy,  arc  more  easily  observed 
and  comprehended,  and  their  effect  traced  witb  infinitely 
more  ease  and  assurance; — just  as  the  course  of  a  river, 
or  a  range  of  inouMtains,  is  more  distinctly  understood 
when  liiid  down  on  a  map  tir  pUin,  tlian  when  studied  in 
their  natural  proportions.  Thus,  in  Burke's  imitation 
of  Bolingbroke,  (the  most  perfect  specimen,  perhaps, 
which  ever  will  exist  of  the  art  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing,) we  have  all  the  qualities  which  distinguish  the 
style,  or  we  may  indeed  say  the  genius,  of  that  noble 
■^vritcr,  as  it  were,  concentrated  and  brought  at  once 
before  us;  so  that  an  ordinary  reader,  who,  in  j>erusing 
his  genuine  works,  merely  felt  himself  dazzled  and  dis- 
appointed— delighted  and  wearied  he  could  not  tell 
wliy,  is  now  enabled  to  fonn  a  definite  and  precise  con- 
ception of  the  causes  of  those  opjjosite  sensations,  —  and 
to  trace  to  the  nobleness  of  the  diction  and  the  inaccu- 
racy of  the  reasoning  —  the  boldness  of  the  propositions 
and  the  rashness  of  the  inductions — the  in.*jgaificcnce 
of  the  pretensions  and  the  feebleness  of  the  purfonnance, 
those  contradictor}'  judgments,  with  the  confused  result 
of  which  lie  had  been  p<.'rplexed  in  the  study  of  the  ori- 
ginal. The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  imitation  of 
Darwin,  contained  in  the  Loves  of  the  Triangles,  though 
confessedly  of  a  satirical  or  ludicrous  character.  All 
the  peculiarities  of  the  original  poet  are  there  brouglit 
together,  and  crowded  into  a  little  space;  where  tliey 
can  be  compared  and  estimated  with  ease.  His  essence, 
in  short,  is  extracted,  and  se|>arated  in  a  good  degree 
from  what  is  common  to  him  with  the  rest  of  his  species; 
—  and  while  he  is  recognised  at  once  as  the  original 
from  whom  all  those  characteristic  traits  have  been 
borrowed,  that  original  itself  is  far  better  understood  — 
because  the  cojty  presents  no  traits  but  such  as  are 
characteristic. 
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This  liighest  specica  of  imitation,  therefore,  we  con- 
ceive to  be  of  no  .slif^ht  value  in  iixin<r  the  taste  and 
jud;;mciit  of  the  public,  even  with  ret:^ar(l  (o  tlie  gKat 
standard  and  orij^inal  nuUiors  who  natuitUIy  become  its 
subjects.  The  pieces  before  ns,  indeed,  do  not  fall  cor- 
rectly uiuk-r  this  denomination: — the  subject  to  which 
they  nre  confined,  and  the  occasion  on  which  they  are 
supposed  to  Imve  been  pixxluccd,  having  necessarily 
given  them  a  certain  kidicrous  and  light  air,  not  quite 
suitable  to  the  gravity  of  some  of  the  originals,  and 
imparted  to  some  of  them  a  sort  of  mongrel  character 
in  whicli  we  may  discern  the  features  both  of  burlesque 
and  of  imitation.  There  is  enough,  however,  of  the 
latter  to  answer  the  purposes  we  have  indicated  above; 
while  the  tone  of  levity  and  ridicule  may  answer  the 
farther  purpose  of  admonishing  the  aufnors  wlio  are 
personated  in  this  exhibition,  in  what  directions  they 
trespass  on  the  borders  of  absurdity,  and  from  what 
peculiarities  they  are  in  danger  of  becoming  ridiculous. 
A  mere  paro<ly  or  travestie,  indeed,  is  commonly  mjule, 
with  the  greatest  success,  upon  the  tendcrest  and  most 
sublime  passages  in  [>oetry  —  the  whole  secret  of  such 
performances  consisting  in  the  substitution  of  a  mean, 
ludicrous,  or  disgusting  subject,  for  a  touching  or  noble 
one.  But  where  this  is  not  the  case,  and  where  the 
passages  imitated  are  conversant  with  objects  nearly 
as  familiar,  and  names  and  actions  almost  as  undig- 
nified, as  those  in  the  imitation,  the  author  may  be 
assured,  that  what  a  moderate  degree  of  exaggei'ation 
has  thus  made  eminently  laughable,  could  never  have 

been  worthy  of  a  place  in  serious  and  loft}'  poctrv Hut 

we  are  falling,  we  perceive,  into  our  old  trick  of  diss<'r- 
tation,  and  forgetting  our  benevolent  intention  to  de'di-  • 
cate  this  article  to  the  amusement  of  our  readers.  —  We 
break  off  therefoiv,  abru|)tly,  and  turn  without  farther 
preamble  to  tlie  book. 

The  first  piece,  under  the  name  of  the  loyal  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald, though  as  good,  we  suppose,  as  the  original,  is  not 
very  interesting.  Whether  it  be  very  like  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
or  not,  however,  it  must  be  allowed  tliat  the  vulgarity, 
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servility,  and  gross  absurdity  of  the  newspaper  scribblers 
is  well  rendered  in  the  following  lines:  — 

"  Gftllin'a  stern  d^^spot  slmll  in  vnin  arlvance 
From  Ptris,  tlit*  mctropulis  of  France ; 
hy  thid  day  iiifjntit  the  niuiKslt^r  !<hiiU  not  gain 
A  foot  of  land  in  l*or(U{ruI  or  Sjnniti. 
See  Wellington  in  Salnmanca^s  fieM 
Forces  his  favourite  (ienfral  to  yiehl. 
Breaks  through  his  lines,  and  leaves  liis  boasted  ^Inrmont 
lCx[>inng  on  the  plain  without  an  arm  on: 
Madrid  be  cnturs  at  the  cannon's  mouth, 
And  then  the  villages  Btill  further  Routh! 
Base  Buonaparte,  tilled  with  deadly  ire, 
Sets  one  by  one  our  playhouses  on  fire  : 
Some  years  ago  he  pounc'd  witli  deadly  glee  on 
TIic  Opera  House  —  then  burnt  down  the  Pantheon  ; 
Nay,  still  unsated,  in  a  coat  of  flames, 
Next  at  Millhank  lie  crossM  the  river  Thames. 
Wlio  mukes  the  quartern  loaf  and  Luddites  rise? 
Who  HUh  the  IjutrluTs'  shops  with  large  Vdue  Hies? 
Who  th<iu;j;lit  in  Haun\'?  St.  rlumea'fl  court  to  pinch? 
WTio  burnt  the  wardrobe  of  poor  Lady  Finch  ? 
Why  he,  who,  forging  for  this  Isle  a  yoke, 
Reminds  me  of  a  tine  I  lately  spoke, 
*  The  tree  of  freedom  is  tlie  Britisli  oak.'" 

The  next,  in  the  name  of  Mr.  W.  Wordsworth,  is  en- 
titled "The  Baby's  D(5but;"  and  is  characteristically 
announced  as  intended  to  have  been  "  8jx>ken  lu  the 
character  of  Nancy  Lake,  a  girl  eight  years  of  age,  who 
is  drawn  u^mn  the  stage  in  u  chihTa  chaise,  by  Samuel 
Hughes,  her  uncle's  porter."  The  author  d(x.'s  not,  in 
this  instance,  attempt  to  copy  any  of  the  higlier  attri- 
butes of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poetry :  Hut  has  succeeded 
j>erfectly  in  the  imitation  of  his  maukisli  affectations  of 
childish  simplicity  and  nursery  stammering.  We  hope 
it  will  make  him  ashamed  of  his  Alice  Fell,  and  the  greater 
part  of  his  last  volumes — of  which  it  is  by  no  means  a 
parody,  but  a  very  fair,  and  incleed  wc  think  a  flattering 
imitation.     We  give  a  stanza  or  two  as  a  specimen  :  — 

*'  My  brother  Jaek  was  nine  in  May, 
And  T  was  eight  *m  New  Year's  Day ; 

So  in  Kate  Wilson's  siiop 
Papa  (he's  my  papa  and  Jiwk's) 
Bought  nic  last  week  a  doll  of  wax, 
And  brother  Jack  a  top. 
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*'  Jack's  in  the  pouts  —  and  this  it  is, 
lie  tbinkd  mine  came  tu  mere  than  Ui^ 

So  to  riiy  drawer  he  goes, 
Take^  out  the  cloll,  and,  oh,  my  fttare ! 
He  pokefl  her  heati  between  the  barfl, 

And  uielts  olF  lialf  her  no^ie  *"  —  pp.  5,  6* 

Mr.  Moore's  Address  is  entitled  ''  The  Living  Lu 
and  appears  to  us  a  very  fair  imitation  of  the  fantastic 
verses  which  that  ingenious  person  indites  when  he  is 
merely  gallant ;  and,  resisting  the  lures  of  voluptuousness,,, 
is  not  enough  in  earnest  to  be  tender.     It  begins  ; — 

"  O  why  eliould  our  dull  retrospective  addresses 

Full  damp  as  wut  Uauketd  uu  Orury  Lane  fire? 
Away  with  blue  devils,  away  with  distresses. 

And  give  the  gay  spirit  to  sparkling  desire  I 
Let  artists  dceide  on  the  IreAutics  of  Drury, 

The  richest  to  me  is  when  woman  is  there; 
Thti  question  ol"  Houdes  I  leave  to  the  jury  ; 

The  fairest  to  me  is  the  house  of  the  fair."  —  p.  2o. 

The  main  drift  of  the  piece,  however,  as  well  as  il 
title,  is  expliuned  in  tliu  following  stanzas;  — 

"  How  well  would  our  artists  attend  to  their  dutie«^ 

Our  house  nave  in  oil,  and  our  authors  in  wit, 
In  lieu  of  yoo  lamps  if  a  row  of  young  beauties 

Glanc'd  light  from  thf;ir  ryes  between  us  and  the  pit, 
Attun'd  to  tlic  scene,  when  the  pale  yellow  moon  is  on 

Tower  and  tree,  they'd  look  sober  and  sage; 
And  when  tliey  all  wlnk'd  their  dear  peepers  in  uniBOXi, 

Night,  pitchy  iiiglit  would  envelop  the  stage. 
Ah  !  could  I  some  girl  from  yon  box  for  her  youth  pick, 

I'd  love  her  —  as  long  as  she  hlossom'd  in  youth ! 
Oh  I  while  in  the  ivory  case  of  the  toothpick, 

But  when  beauty  smiles  how  much  whiter  the  tooth !" 

Pp.  2ti,  27. 

The  next,  entitled  "  The  Rebuilding,"  is  in  name 
of  Mr.  Southey  ;  and  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  collection. 
It  is  in  the  style  of  the  Kehnina  of  that  multifarious 
author;  and  is  supposed  to  be  sjwken  in  the  character 
of  one  of  his  Glendoveers.  The  imitation  of  the  diction 
and  measure,  we  think,  is  nearly  perfect ;  and  the  de- 
scriptions quite  {US  good  as  the  original.  It  opens  with 
an  account  of  the  burning  of  the  old  theatre,  Jforrned 
upon  tlie  pattern  of  the  Funeral  of  Arvnlnn. 
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"  Midnight,  yvi  not  a  nose 
From  Tower-IiiU  to  PiieadiUy  snored! 

Midnight,  yet  not  »  no*e 
From  Indra  drew  the  essence  of  repose  t 
See  with  what  crimson  fury, 
By  Indra  funn'd,  the  god  of  tire  ascends  the  walls  of  Drury! 
The  tops  of  houses,  h)ue  with  load, 
iJend  iK-neath  the  landloi-d's  tread  ; 
Master  and  'prentice,  serving  man  and  lord, 
Nailor  and  tuilor. 
Grazier  and  brazier, 
Thru'  streets  nnd  alleyi*  pour'd. 
All,  all  abroad  to  gaze. 
And  \vntider  at  the  blaze."  —  pp.  29,  30. 

Tliere  is  then  a  great  deal  of  indescribable  intriguing 
between  Veeshnoo,  who  wishes  to  rebuild  the.  Iiouse 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Whitbread.  and 
Yuinen  who  wnshea  to  prevent  it.  The  Power  of  Re- 
storation, however,  brings  all  the  parties  concerned  to  an 
amicable  meeting  ;  the  effect  of  which,  on  the  Power  of 
Destruction,  is  thus  finely  represented  :  — 

"  Ynmen  beheld,  and  wither'd  at  the  sight ; 
Long  had  he  aim'd  the  sun-heam  to  controul, 

For  liglit  was  hateful  to  hia  soul : 
Go  on,  cried  the  helligh  one,  yellow  with  spite; 
Go  on,  cried  (he  hellish  one,  yellow  with  spleen; 
Thy  toils  of  the  morning,  like  Ithaca's  queen, 
rU  toil  to  undo  cxcry  night. 

The  lawyers  are  met  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor, 

And  Yamen's  visage  grows  blanker  and  blanker. 
The  lawyers  are  met  at  tlie  Anchor  and  Crown, 
And  Yaniea's  cheek  is  a  russety  brown. 
Veeshnoo,  now  thy  work  proceeds  I 
The  solicitor  rends. 
And,  merit  of  merit  1 
Re<I  wax  and  green  ferret 
Are  fijt'd  at  the  foot  oi'  the  deeds  I"  —  pp.  35,  36. 

"  Drury's  Dirge,"  by  Laura  Matilda,  is  not  of  the 
first  quality.  The  verses,  to  be  sure,  are  very  smooth, 
and  very  nonsensical  —  as  was  intended:  But  they  are 
not  so  good  as  Swift's  celebrated  Song  by  a  Person  of 
Quality ;  and  are  so  exactly  in  the  same  measure,  and 
on  the  same  plan,  that  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  making 
the  compari.son.  The  reader  may  take  these  three 
stanzas  as  a  sample :  — 
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"  Lurid  smoke  and  fr&nk  suspicion. 
Hand  in  hand  rtductAnt  dance  ; 
While  the  God  fuliiU  hi^  midgion. 
Chivalry  resigns  his  laiicc. 

**  Hark  !  the  engines  blandly  thunder, 
Kleecy  clouds  dishevell'd  lie; 
And  the  firemen,  mute  with  wonder. 
On  the  son  of  Saturn  cry. 

"  See  the  bird  of  Ammon  Bailing, 

Perehe*i  on  the  engine's  peak. 

And  the  Eagle  fireman  liailirif?, 

Soothes  them  with  its  bickering  beak.** 

"A  Tale  of  Drury,"  by  Walter  Scott,  is,  upon  the 

wbole,  admirably  exectited;  though  the  introduction  is 
rather  tatnc*.  The  bunting  is  described  with  the  ini^'bty 
Minstrers  characteristic  love  of  localities  ;  — 

"  Then  London's  sons  in  nightcap  woke! 

In  bedgown  woke  her  damcj!  ; 
Fur  shouts  were  heard  ^mid  lire  and  smoke, 
Aud  twice  ten  hundred  voices  spoke, 

'The  Pluyhouse  ia  in  flames!* 
And  lo!  where  Catherine  Street  extends, 
A  fiery  tail  its  lustre  lends 

Uo  every  window  pane : 
Blushes  each  spout  in  Martlet  Court, 
And  Barbican,  moth-e-atcn  fort, 
And  Covent  Garden  kennels  sport, 

A  bright  unaauguinM  draui ; 
Rreiix's  new  brewbouse  shows  the  light, 
Rowland  HilPs  cbnpel,  and  the  height 

^Vhere  patent  shot  they  sell : 
The  Tennifl  Court,  so  fair  and  tall. 
Partakes  the  ray  witl»  Surgeons'  Hall, 
The  ticket  porters'  house  of  call, 
Old  Bedlam,  close  by  London  wall, 
Wright's  shrimp  and  oyster  shop  witltnl, 

And  Kichardsou's  IIoleL"  —  pp.  4(^  47. 

The   mustering  of  the  firemen   is  not  less  merilo- 
rious  : —  -^ 

"  The  summon'd  iircmen  woke  at  call, 
And  hied  them  to  their  stations  all. 
Starting  from  short  and  broken  snoose, 
Kach  sought  his  pondVous  hobnaitVl  sbocA; 
But  first  bis  worsted  hosen  plied, 
}*Ius!i  breeclies  next  in  erin»son  dyed, 
Ilis  nether  bulk  embrae'd  ; 
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Then  jacket  thick,  of  red  or  blue, 
Wliose  massy  ahouldcr  gave  to  view 
The  badge  of  each  respective  crew. 

In  tin  or  copper  traced. 
The  engines  tliunder'd  tliro'  the  street, 
Fire-hook,  pipe,  bticket,  oU  complete. 
And  torches  ;*lar^d,  and  clattering  feet 

Along  the  pavement  paced."  —  p.  48, 

The  procession  of  the  engines,  with  the  badges  of 
their  different  companies,  anil  tlie  horrible  names  of 
their  le^iders,  is  also  admirable  —  but  we  cannot  make 
room  for  it.  The  account  of  the  death  of  Muggins  and 
Higginbottom,  however,  must  find  a  place.  These  are 
the  two  principal  firemen  who  suffered  on  this  occasion  ; 
and  the  catiistrophc  is  described  with  a  spirit,  not  un- 
worthy of  the  name  so  venturously  assumed  b}-^  the 
describcr.  After  the  roof  falls  in,  there  is  silence  and 
great  consternation: — 

"When  lo!  amid  the  wreck  iiprear'd 
Gnidufti  ft  movinjT  head  appear'd, 

And  En^le  firemim  knew 
'Twas  fToseph  Muppins,  name  rcvcr'd, 

The  foreman  of  their  crew. 
Loud  shouted  all  in  sign  of  woe, 
*  A  Mng|j;ins  to  the  rescue,  ho!* 

Ancl  pour'd  the  hissing  tide: 
Meanwhih*  the  Muggins  fought  umain. 
And  strove  and  struggled  all  in  vain, 
For  i-allying  but  to  fall  again, 

He  totter'd,  sunk,  and  died ! 
Did  none  attempt,  before  he  fell, 
To  succour  one  they  lov'd  so  well  ? 
Yes,  Higginbottom  did  aspire 
(His  fireman's  soul  was  all  on  fire) 

His  brother  chief  to  save; 
But  ah!  his  reckless  generous  ire 

Scrv'J  but  to  ?hare  his  grave ! 
Mid  blazing  beams  and  scaldiivg  streams^ 
Thro'  fire  and  smoke  he  dauntless  broke, 

"Where  Miigfjins  bi-oke  before. 
But  sulphury  stench  and  boiling  drench. 
Destroying  ^ight,  o'crwlichuM  him  quite; 

He  sunk  to  rise  no  more  I 
Still  (I'cr  his  beud,  wiiile  Fate  he  bravM» 
His  whizzing  water-pipe  he  wav'd ; 


022        IMITATIONS  OP  W.  SCOTT  —  AND    W.  SPENCEn. 

*  WTiitford  and  Mitford,  plj  your  pumps  ! 

*  You,  Clutterbuck,  come  stir  your  stamps, 

*  Why  are  you  in  such  doleful  dumps  ? 

*  A  tironian,  nnd  afraid  of  bumps  ! 

*  What  are  thf-y  fcur'd  on,  fools?  *od  rot  'em  !*  , 
Were  the  last  words  of  Higginbotlom."  —  pp.  50 — S2. 

The  rebuilding  is  recortled  in  strains  as  characterise 
and  as  aptly  applied  :  — 

"  Didst  mark,  how  toil'd  the  busy  train 
Fi*om  morn  to  eve,  till  Drury  Lane 
Lcap'd  like  a  roebuok  fi-om  the  plain? 
Bopcs  rose  and  sunk,  and  rose  again, 

And  nimble  worknit.-n  trod. 
To  realise  bold  Wyatt'a  plan 
RushM  many  a  howling  Irislimau, 
Loud  clattor'd  many  a  porter  can, 
And  iniiny  a  ragamuffin  clan^ 

Witb  trowel  and  w*itb  hod,"  —  pp.  52,  53. 

"The  Beautiful  Incendiar}*,"  by  the  Honourable  M 

Spencer,  ia  also  an  imitation  of  great  merit.     The  flashj 

^fashionable,  artificial  style  of  this  writer,  with  his  con 

iident   and  extravagant  compliments,  can   scarcely  be 

Baid  to  be  parodied  in  such  lines  as  the  following:  — 

"  Sobriety  cease  to  be  sober. 

Cease  labour  to  dig  and  to  delve! 
All  hail  lo  Ihi^  tenth  of  October, 

One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  tu-elve! 
Hah  I  whom  do  ray  peepers  remark  ? 

'Tis  Uebe  with  Jupiter's  jug! 
Oh  no!  'tis  the  pride  of  the  Park, 

Fair  htidy  Elizabeth  Mu^rg  ! 
But  ah  !  wliy  awaken  the  blaze 

I'ho&c  bt'iglit  burning-glasses  oontain. 
Whose  lens,  with  concentrated  rays, 

Proved  fatid  to  old  Drury  Lane  ? 
*Twas  all  uccidentnl,  they  ciy  : 

Away  with  the  flimsy  humbug! 
*Twa.s  firM  by  a  flash  from  the  eye 

Of  Lady  Kliziibetli  Mngg!" 

"  Fire  and  Ale,"  by  M.  G.  Lewis,  is  not  less  fortunate][ 
and  exhibits  not  only  a  faithful  copy  of  the  spirited, 
loose,  and  flowing  vei'sification  of  thnt  singular  author, 
but  a  very  just  represcntution  of  tliat  mixture  of  ex- 
traviiganco  and  jocularity'  which  has  impressed  most  of 
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his   ^vi'itings  with  the  cimracter  of  a  sort  oi"  farcical 
horror.     For  example :  — 

"  The  fire  king  one  day  rather  amoroua  felt ; 

lie  mounted  his  hot  copper  filJy; 
His  breeches  and  boots  were  of  tin  ;  nnd  the  belt 
Was  made  of  cast  iron,  for  fear  it  slioiild  melt 

AVith  the  heat  of  the  copper  colt's  iK-lly. 
Sure  never  was  skin  lialf  so  scalding  as  his! 

When  an  infimt,  'twas  e<iuaUy  horrid, 
For  the  water  when  he  was  bnjrtiz'd  gave  a  fizz, 
And  bnbbl'd  nnd  ainimer'd  tind  titarted  otifi  whizz! 

As  soon  as  it  i^prinkl'd  his  forehead. 
Oh  tlien  there  was  glitter  and  fire  in  each  eye, 

For  two  living  coals  wore  the  symbols  ; 
His  teeth  were  calcin'd,  nnd  his  tongue  was  so  dry 
It  ruttted  against  them  as  though  you  should  try 

To  play  the  piano  in  thimbles."  —  pp.  68,  69. 

The  drift  of  the  story  is,  that  this  formidable  personage 
falls  in  love  witli  ^Iiss  Drur}'  the  elder,  who  is  consumed 
in  his  ardent  embrace !  when  Mr.  AVhitbread,  in  -the 
character  of  the  Ale  King,  fairly  bullie.s  liim  from  a 
similar  attempt  on  her  younger  sister,  who  has  just  come 
out  under  his  protection. 

We  have  next  *'  Playhouse  Musings,"  by  Mr.  Coleridge 
—  apiece  ■which  is  unquestionably  T.akish  —  thougli  we 
cannot  say  that  we  recognise  in  it  any  of  the  peculiar 
traits  of  that  powerful  and  misdirected  genius  whose 
name  it  has  borrowed.  We  rather  think,  however,  that 
the  tuneful  Brotherhood  will  consider  it  as  a  respect- 
able eclogue.     This  is  the  introduction:  — 

"  My  pensive  Public !  wherefore  look  you  sad  ? 
I  had  a  gmnduiother ;  she  kept  a  donkey 
To  carry  to  the  miwl  her  crockery  ware, 
Ami  when  that  donkey  look  d  me  in  the  face, 
His  fiice  was  sad  !  and  you  arc  sad,  my  Public  ! 

Joy  should  be  yours :  this  tenth  day  of  October 
Again  a.'^sembles  us  in  Drury  Lane. 
I^ng  wept  my  eye  to  see  the  timber  planks 
That  hid  our  ruins :  many  a  day  1  cried 
Ah  me  !  1  fear  they  never  will  rebuild  il ! 
'I"ill  on  one  eve,  one  joyful  Monday  eve, 
Afl  along  Charles  Street  I  prcpar'd  to  walk. 
Just  at  the  comer,  by  the  ]jB8try  cook's, 
T  hoard  a  trowel  tick  nguinitt  u  brick ! 
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I  look'd  me  up,  and  strait  a  pnrnpet 

Uprose^  nt  least  seven  inciter  o'er  the  planks. 

Joy  to  thee,  Drury !  to  myself  I  Baid, 

lie  of  niuckfriiirs  Uoad  vrUo  hymnM  thy  downfaH 

In  loud  Ilostnnnahs,  ami  wlio  propbcsi»^d 

Tliat  ilnmcd  like  those  from  prostmto  Sulyrua 

Would  j»corcli  the  hand  that  ventur'd  to  rebuild  tliee, 

Has  prov'd  a  lying  prophet.     From  tliat  hour, 

A3  leisure  offer'd,  close  to  Mr.  Spring's 

Box-oflico  door,  I've  stood  and  eyed  the  builders." — pp.73.7f 

Of  "  Architectuml  Atoms,"  translated  by  Dr.  Busbv. 
wc  can  say  vcr)'  little  more  than  that  they  ap|>ear  to  us 
to  be  far  more  capable  of  combining  into  good  [joetrv 
than  the  few  lines  we  were  able  to  read  of  the  leanicd 
Doctor's  genuine  address  in  the  newspapers.  Thirs* 
might  pass,  indeed,  for  a  very  tolerable  imitation  of 
Dar>vin ; — as  for  instance  : — 

"  I  sing  how  cJLKual  brieks,  in  airy  climb, 
Kncounter'd  casual  horse-hiiir,  casual  lime; 
*     How  rafters  borne  tlirough  wond'ring  clouds  elat«, 
KissM  in  their  slope  blue  elemental  slate! 
Clasp'd  solid  beams,  in  cbancc-directed  fury. 
And  gave  to  birth  our  renovated  Drury."  —  pp.  82,  83. 

And  again  :  — 

"  Thus  with  the  flames  that  from  old  Drury  rise 
Its  elements  primieval  sought  the  skies. 
There  pendulous  to  wait  the  happy  hour, 
"When  new  attractions  should  restore  their  i>ower. 
Here  embryo  sounds  tn  n'ttier  lie  conaMd'd 
Like  words  in  northern  atmosphere  congeai'd. 
Here  many  an  embryo  laugli,  and  half  encore, 
Clings  to  tlic  roof,  or  creeps  alon*  the  floor. 
By  puffs  concipient  somu  in  a^tlier  flit. 
Ami  soar  in  bravos  from  the  thund'ring  pit; 
While  some  this  mortjd  Ufc  abortive  miss, 
Cruah'd  by  a  groan,  or  inurder'd  by  a  hiss."  —  p.  87- 

"  The  Theatre,"  by  the  Rev.  G.  Grabbe,  wo  rather 
thittk  is  the  best  piece  in  the  collection.  It  is  an  exqui- 
site and  most  masterly  imitation,  ntit  only  of  the  pecu- 
liar style,  but  of  the  taste,  temper,  and  manner  of  de- 
scri]»tioii  of  timt  most  original  author;  and  can  haiTl 
be  said  to  be  in  any  respect  a  caricature  of  that  style 
manner — except  in  the  excessive  profusion  of  puna  ai 
verbal  jingles — which,  though  undoubtedly  to  be  nuilv< 
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among  his  characteristics,  are  never  so  thick-sown  in  his 
origijial  works  as  in  this  admirable  imitation.  It  does 
not  aim,  of  course,  at  uii}'  shadow  of  his  putlios  or  moral 
sublimity  ;  but  scums  to  us  to  be  a  singularly  faithful 
copy  of  his  passages  of  mere  description, 
follows ;  — 


It  begins  as 


"  *Tis  awect  to  view,  from  half-paat  five  to  six, 
Our  long  wax  candle-s  with  short  cotton  wicka, 
Touch'd  by  the  Ininplightcr'^  Proniethciin  art, 
Start  into  light,  and  make  the  lighter  start ! 
To  see  red  Phoebus  tlirough  the  gallery  pane 
Tinge  with  his  beam  the  beainsi  of  Drury  Lane, 
While  gradual  parties  (ill  ouv  widen'd  pit, 
And  gape,  and  gaze,  and  wonder,  ere  they  sit. 

"At  first,  while  vacant  seats  give  choice  and  eusc. 
Distant  or  near,  they  settle  where  they  please; 
But  when  the  multitude  cimtract^  the  span, 
And  seats  are  rare,  they  settle  where  they  can. 

"  Now  the  full  benciies,  to  late  comers,  doom 
No  room  for  standing,  mi:^call'd  standing  room, 

"  Hark  !  the  check-tuker  moody  silence  breaks. 
And  bawling  *  Pit  full,'  gives  the  check  be  takes." — pp.  116, 1 17. 

The  tuning  of  the  orchestra  is  given  with  the  same 
spirit  and  fidelity  ;  but  we  rather  choose  to  insert  the 
followuig  descent  of  a  play-bill  from  the  upper  boxes ;  — 

"  Perchance,  while  pit  and  gallery  cry,  '  Iluta  off,* 
And  aw'd  eou^tumption  cheeks  liis  chided  cough. 
Some  giggling  daughter  of  tlie  queen  of  love 
Drops,  reft  of  pin,  her  jilay-biU  from  above; 
Like  Icarus,  while  laughing  galleries  clap. 
Soara,  ducks,  and  dives  iu  air,  the  printed  scrap: 
But,  wiser  far  than  he,  combustion  fears. 
And,  03  it  flies,  eludes  the  chandeliors  -, 
Till  linking  gradual,  with  rcjieated  twirl, 
It  Acttlcii,  curling,  on  a  fltldler's  curl ; 
"Who  from  his  powder'd  pate  the  intruder  strikes, 
And,  for  mere  maUce,  sticks  it  ou  the  spikes."  —  p.  118. 

The  quaintness  and  minuteness  of  the  following  cata- 
logue are  also  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  original  author  — 
batinp:  always  the  imdue  allowance  of  puns  and  concetti 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded  :  — 
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jMfroM  GaUn  Sfove  aad  Eicbes  Court : 
The  lottBj  eonBomC,  tbe  sMtiea  slwHc, 
ne  fiA-^rin  Mini  r,  aad  tke  kalf-price  deric  ; 
By  wlw  long  Snger  at  the  galloy  door, 
WMi  |ifrif  tvieefiv^ — tfaey  want  but  twopence  more, 
IIU  MOM  fiaiBiiil^H  tke  twopcDct  Bpares, 
Aad  aeads  then  jonpiBg  up  die  pukuj  stein. 
Critie*  we  boast  who  na'flr  their  isaliee  b«nlk. 
Bat  ulk  thdr  nisdfi,  —  we  wish  tber'd  miod  tbetr  talk ! 
Bie-worded  bvUKib  who  hy  qusntrls  li^e. 
Who  gire  ^  lie,  aad  tell  th«  lie  they  give  ; 
And  bodu  with  pockets  empij  a«  their  pate. 
Lax  in  their  gaiters,  laxer  in  thdr  gait.    —  pp.  1 18,  119. 

We  shall  conclude  with  the  episode  of  the  loss  ar^ 
recovery  of  Pat  Jennings's  hat — which,  if  Mr.  Crabbe 
had  thought  at  all  of  describings  we  ure  persuaded  be 
would  have  described  precisely  as  follows :  — 

"  Pat  JciinLng»  In  the  upper  gallery  sat. 
But,  leaning  forward,  Jennings  lost  his  hat  ; 
Down  from  the  gallery  the  beaver  flew. 
And  apum'd  the  one  to  settle  in  the  two. 
How  ahall  he  act  ?     Pay  at  the  gallery  door 
Two  shillings  for  what  cost  when  new  but  four  ? 
Now,  while  his  fears  anticipate  u  thie.f, 
John  Mullins  whispers,  take  my  handkerchief. 
I'hank  you,  cries  Pat,  but  one  won't  make  a  line ; 
Take  mine,  cried  WiUon,  and  cried  Stokes  take  minv. 
A  motley  cable  soon  Pat  Jennings  ties, 
AVhere  Snitalfields  with  real  India  vies; 
Like  Iris  bow,  down  darts  the  pninte*!  hue 
Stan''d,  strip'd,  and  spotted,  yellow,  red,  and  blue. 
Old  calico,  torn  sMky  and  muslin  new. 
Qeorgti  GriTU  brlow,  with  palpitating  hand, 
Loops  the  last  kerchief  to  the  beaver's  band  : 
Upaoart  thu  prize  ;  the  youth,  with  joy  unfeigned, 
Regain'd  the  fell,  and  felt  what  he  regaiii'd  ; 
%Vliilo  to  the  applauding  galleries  grateful  Pat 
Made  a  h>w  l>ow,  and  touch'd  the  ranaom'd  list." 

Thf  Ght)st  of  Samuel  Johnson  is  not  very  good  as  , 
whole :  though  some  passages  are  singularly  happy. ' 
The  measure  and  solemnity  of  his  sentences,  in  all  tJnc 
limited  variety  of  their  .^itructure,  is  imitated  with  skill; 
—  Iiut  the  diction  is  caricatured  in  a  vulgar  and  unpleas- 
iug  degree.  To  make  Johnson  odl  a  door  "  a  ligneous 
iMtrrioado,"  and  its  knocker  and  bell  its  "  frappant  and 
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tintinabulant  appendnp^es,"  is  neither  just  nor  humor- 
ous ;  and  we  are  supriseJ  that  a  "WTiter  who  has  given 
such  extraordinary  proofs  of  hh  talent  for  fiuer  ridicule 
and  fairer  imitation,  should  have  stooped  to  a  vein  of 
pleasantry  so  low,  and  so  long  ago  exhausted ;  especially 
OS,  in  other  passages  of  the  same  piece,  he  haa  shown 
how  well  qualified  he  was  both  to  catch  and  to  render 
the  true  characteristics  of  his  orignial.  The  beginning, 
for  example,  we  think  excellent :  — 

"  Tlmt  which  was  organized  l\v  the  moral  ability  of  one,  hns  been 
executed  by  the  phy:^lcai  cflbrt  of  many;  and  Dhuht  Laxe  TuEATKt; 
U  now  com[>!«te.  Of  that  part  behinfl  tlia  curtain,  which  has  not  yet 
been  destined  to  ^^o^w  beneath  the  brush  of  the  varnisher,  or  vibrate 
to  the  hniumcr  of  the  carpenter,  little  is  thon^ht  by  tlio  public,  and 
little  need  be  said  by  tlie  comnnttee.  Truth,  however,  is  nut  to  be 
sacriliced  for  the  aeeominudatiou  of  either;  and  he  who  shuuhl  pro- 
nounce that  our  edifice  has  received  ita  (innl  ombclUrthmeut,  would 
lip  ili);.seminntin<u;  falscliuorl  withnut  incurring  favour,  and  risking  the 
disgrace  of  detection  witliout  piirticipatiny:  the  advantage  of  success. 

"  Let  it  not,  however,  be  eonjecturiid,  iluit  because  we  are  unassum- 
ing, we  are  imbecile;  that  forboumncc  is  any  indication  of  despond- 
ency, or  humility  of  demerit.  He  that  ia  the  most  assured  of  bucc^sji 
will  make  the  fewest  appeals  to  favour ;  and  wberu  nothing  is  claimed 
that  h  undue,  nothing  that  is  due  will  be  withheld.  A  swelling  open- 
ing is  too  often  succeeded  by  an  insignificant  conclusion.  Parturient 
mountains  have  ere  now  produced  muscipulai'  abortions ;  and  the 
auditor  who  compares  incipient  grandeur  with  final  vulgarity,  i«  re- 
minded of  the  pious  hawkers  of  Constantinople,  who  soleinidy  pcr- 
ninbulule  her  streets,  exclaiming,  *  In  the  name  of  the  prophet  — figs  t '  ** 
—  pp.  'i-lf  o5. 

It  ends  with  a  solemn  eulogiuni  on  Mr.  "Whitbread, 
which  is  thus  wound  up  :  — 

"  To  Ills  nevf^r-Blnmbcriiip  talents  you  arc  indebted  for  whatever 
pleasure  thi^  haunt  of  the  jiuscs  is  calculated  to  atVord.  If,  in  de- 
fiance of  chaotic  malevolence,  the  destroyer  of  the  temple  of  Diana 
yet  surnvt'S  in  the  name  of  llcrostnitus,  surely  we  may  con6dcntly 
predict,  that  the  rebuiUler  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  will  &land  recorded 
to  distant  posterity,  in  that  of — Samuel  WmximEAD."  —  pp.  59,  60. 

Our  readers  will  now  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the 
contents  of  this  amusing  little  volume.  AVe  have  no 
conjectures  to  offer  as  to  its  anonymous  author.  Tie 
who  is  such  a  master  of  disguises,  niav  easily  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  successful  in  concealing  himself; — 
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and  with  the  power  of  assuming  so  many  styles,  is  not 
likely  to  be  detected  by  his  own.  We  should  guess, 
however,  that  he  had  not  written  a  great  deal  in  his  o\ra 
character — that  his  natural  style  was  neither  very  lofty 
nor  very  grave —  and  that  he  rather  indulges  a  partiali^ 
for  puns  and  verbal  pleasantries.  We  marvel  why  he  has 
shut  out  Campbell  and  Rogers  from  his  theatre  of  Mving 
poets ;  —  and  confidently  expect  to  have  our  curiosity  in 
this  and  in  all  other  particulars  very  speedily  gratified, 
when  the  applause  of  the  country  shall  induce  him  to 
take  oiF  his  mask, 
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(December^  1828.) 

(Ettvres  luftlites  de  Madame  la  Baronne  de  Stael^  pnbiieet  par 
son  Fih  ;  precedhs  d^itne  Notice  rur  le  Cnradfre  et  les  Ecritt 
de  M.  de  Staitl.  l*ar  Madame  Necker  Sausscre.  Trois 
Tomes.     8v(>.     Lonilon,  Trcnltel  and  Wurtz  :   1820. 

We  are  very  much  indebted  to  Madame  Necker  Saussure 
for  tills  eopious,  elegant,  and  affectionate  account  of  her 
friend  and  cousin.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  rather  in  the  nature 
of  a  ranegj'ric  than  of  an  impartial  biography — and, 
with  the  sagacity,  morality,  and  skill  in  composition 
which  seem  to  be  endemic  in  the  society  of  Geneva,  has 
also  !>crhaps  something  of  the  formality,  mannerism, 
and  aidactic  ambition  of  that  very  inteUectual  society. 
For  a  ])ersonal  memoir  of  one  so  much  distinguished  in 
society,  it  is  not  sufficiently  individual  or  iiimiliar — and 
a  great  deal  too  little  feminine,  for  a  woman's  account  of 
a  woman,  who  never  forgot  her  sex,  or  allowed  it  to  be 
forjjotten.  'i'he  only  things  that  indicate  a  female 
author  iu  the  work  before  us,  are  the  decorous  purity 
of  her  morality — the  feebleness  of  her  political  specu- 
lations— and  her  never  telling  the  age  of  her  friend. 

The  world  probably  knows  as  much  already  of  M.  and 
ISIadame  Necker  as  it  will  care  ever  to  know  :  Yet  we 
are  by  no  means  of  oj)inion  that  too  much  is  said  of 
them  here.  They  were  both  very  good  people — neither 
of  the  most  perfect  hon  ton,  nor  of  the  very  highest  rank 
of  understrtnding, — but  far  above  the  vulgnr  level  cer- 
taiidy,  iu  relation  to  either.  The  likenesses  of  them 
with  which  we  are  here  pix,*sented  are  undoubtedly  very 
favourable,  and  even  flatlering  ;  but  still,  wc  have  no 
doubt  that  they  are  likenesses,  and  even  very  cleverly 
executed.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  strong  un- 
derstanding and  lofty  principles  of  Madame  Necker,  and 
of  the  air  of  purity  that  reigned  in  her  physiognomy ; 

sea 
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but  we  are  candidly  told  also,  that,  with  her  tall  and  stiff 
figure,  and  formal  manners,  '•  il  y  avoit  de  la  gC*ne  en  elle, 
ct  aunrt'S  d'elle  ;'*  and  are  also  peniiitted  to  lenm,  that 
after  having  acquired  various  branches  of  knowledge  by 
pi'ofonnd  study,  she  unluckily  became  persuaded  that 
nil  virtues  and  accomplishments  might  be  learned  in  the 
fyime  manner  ;  and  accordingly  set  herself,  vndi  might 
and  main,   "  to  ^-ft/c/;/  the  arts  of  conversation  a.nd  of 
housekeeping — together   with   the   characters   of  indi- 
viduals, and  the  management  of  society ^ — -to  reduce  all 
these  things  to  system,  and  to  dt^lucc  from  this  system 
precise   /*«/<?.*  for  the  regidation  of  lier  conduct."     Of 
M.  Necker,  again,  it  is  recorded,  in  very  empliatic  and 
affectionate  terms,  tluit  he  was  extraordinarily  eloquent 
and  observing,  and  equally  iull  of  benevolence  and  prac- 
tical -wisiloni :  But  it  is  candidly  admitted  that  his  elo- 
quence was  more  sonorous  than  substantial,  and  consisted 
rather  of  weJl-ronnded  periods  than  impressive  thoughts: 
that  he  was  reserved  and  silent  in  general  society,  took 
pleasure  in  thwartuig  Iiis  wife  in  the  education  of  their 
daughter,  and  actually  treated  the  studious  propensitv 
of  his  ingejiious  consort  with  so  little  respect,  as  to  pro- 
hibit her  from  devoting  any  time  to  composition,  and 
even  from  having  a  table  to  %vrite  at!  —  for  no  better 
reason  than  that  he  might  not  be  annoyed  with  the  fear 
of  disturbing  her  when  he  came  into  her  apartment  I 
He  was  a  great  joker,  too,  in  an  innocent  paternal  way, 
in  his  own  family ;  but  we  cannot  find  that  liia  witticisms 
ever  had  much  success  in  other  places.     The  worship  of 
M.  Necker,  in  short,  is  a  part  of  the  established  religion, 
we  perceive,  at  Geneva ;  but  we  suRi)ect  that  the  Pnest 
has  made  the  God,  here  as  in  other  instances  ;  and  rather 
think  the  worthy  finHUcier   must   be  contented    to  be 
known  to  posterity  chiefly  as  the  ikther  of  Madame  de 
Stael. 

But  however  that  may  be,  the  education  of  their  only 
child  does  not  seem  to  have  been  gone  about  very  pru- 
dently, by  these  sage  personages ;  and  if  Mad.  de  Stael 
had  not  been  a  veiy  extraordinary  creature,  both  as 
to  talent   and   temper,  from   the  very  beginning,  she 
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could  scarcely  have  escaped  being  pretty  well  spoiled  be- 
tween them.  Her  mother  had  a  notion,  that  the  best 
thing  that  could  be  done  for  a  child  was  to  cram  it  with 
all  kinds  of  knowledge,  without  caring  very  much  whe- 
ther it  understood  or  digested  any  part  of  it; — and  ao 
the  poor  little  girl  was  overtasked  and  overeducated,  in 
a  very  pitiless  way,  for  several  years  ;  till  her  health 
l>ecame  seriously  impaired,  and  they  were  obliged  to  let 
her  run  idle  in  tlic  w(x>ds  for  some  years  longer — where 
she  composed  pastorals  and  tragedies,  and  became  ex- 
ceedingly romantic.  She  was  thun  taken  up  again  ;  and 
set  to  her  studies  with  greater  moderation.  All  this 
time,  too,  her  father  was  counteracting  the  lessons  of 
patient  application  inculcated  by  her  mother,  by  the 
half-playful  disputations  in  which  he  loved  to  engage 
her,  and  the  display  which  he  could  not  resist  making  of 
her  lively  talents  in  society.  Fortunately,  this  last  s[>e- 
cies  of  training  fell  most  in  with  her  disposition  ;  and 
she  escaped  being  solemn  and  pedantic,  at  some  little 
risk  of  becoming  forward  and  petulant.  Still  more  for- 
tunately, the  strength  of  her  understanding  was  such 
as  to  exempt  her  almost  entirely  fi-om  this  smaller  dis- 
advantage. 

Nothing,  however,  could  exempt  her  from  the  danger 
and  disadvantage  of  being  a  youthful  Prodigy  j  and 
there  never  perhaps  was  an  instance  of  one  so  early 
celebrated,  whoso  celebrity  went  on  increasing  to  the 
last  period  of  her  existence.  We  have  a  very  lively  pic- 
ture of  her,  at  eleven  years  of  age,  in  the  work  before  us ; 
where  she  is  represented  as  then  a  stout  brown  girl,  with 
iine  eyes,  and  an  open  a£Pectionate  manner,  full  of  eager 
curiosity,  kindness,  and  vivacity.  In  the  clrawing-room, 
she  took  her  place  on  a  little  stool  beside  her  luother's 
chair,  where  she  was  forced  to  sit  very  upriglit,  and  to 
look  as  demure  as  possible :  Hut  by  and  by,  two  or  three 
^vise-looking  oldish  gentlemen,  with  round  wigs,  came 
up  to  her,  and  entered  into  animated  and  sensible  con- 
versation with  her,  as  with  a  wit  of  full  age ;  and  those 
were  Raynal,  Marmont^l,  Thomas,  and  Grimm.  At 
table  she  listened  with  delighted  attention  to  all  that 
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fell  from  those  <3istin^iisbecl  guests;  and  learned  incre- 
dibly soon  to  discuss  all  subjects  with  them,  \rithout 
embarnissment  or  aff(jctati(jn.  Her  biographer  savs» 
indeed,  that  she  was  "  always  young,  and  never  a  child;" 
but  it  does  seem  to  us  a  trait  of  mere  childishness, 
though  here  cited  as  a  proof  of  her  filial  devotion,  th&t, 
in  order  to  ensure  for  her  parents  the  gratification  of 
Mr.  Gibbon's  society,  she  proposed,  about  the  same  time, 
that  she  should  marry  him !  and  combated,  with  great 
earnestness,  all  the  objections  that  were  stated  to  this 
extraordinary  union. 

Her  tcni]>er  appears  from  the  very  first  to  have  been 
delightful,  !iiid  her  heart  full  of  gcnerositj  and  kind- 
ness. Her  love  for  her  father  rose  almost  to  idolatry; 
and  though  her  taste  for  talk  and  distinction  carried  her 
at  last  a  good  deal  away  fn^m  him,  this  earliest  passion 
seems  never  to  have  been  superseded,  or  even  inte^ 
rupted,  by  any  other.  Up  to  the  age  of  twenty,  she 
employed  herself  chiefly  with  poems  and  plays; — but 
took  after  that  to  prose.  We  do  not  mean  here  to 
say  any  thing  of  her  different  works,  the  historj'  and 
analysis  of  whicli  occupies  two  thirds  of  the  iWictf 
before  us.  Her  fertility  of  thought,  and  warmth  of 
character,  appeared  first  in  her  Letters  on  Rousseau ; 
but  her  own  character  is  best  portrayed  in  Delphine — 
Corinne  showing  rather  what  she  would  have  chosen  to 
be.  During  her  sufferings  from  the  Revolution,  she 
wrote  her  works  on  Literature  and  the  Passions,  and 
her  more  ambitious  book  on  Germany.  After  that,  with 
more  subdued  feelings — more  confirmed  principles — 
and  more  practical  wisdom,  she  gave  to  the  world  her 
admirable  Considerations  on  the  Fi*t?nch  Revolution ; 
having,  for  many  years,  addicted  herself  almost  exclu- 
sively to  politics,  under  the  conviction  which,  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  world,  can  scarcely  be  consi* 
dered  as  erroneous,  that  under  "  politics  were  compre- 
hended moralit}',  religion,  and  literature." 

She  was,  from  a  very  early  period,  a  lover  of  cities,  of 
distinction,  and  of  brilhant  and  varied  discussion  — 
cared  little  in  general  for  the  beauties  of  nature  or  art 
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— and  languished,  and  pined,  in  spite  of  herself,  when 
confined  to  a  narrow  society.  These  are  common  enough 
traits  in  famous  authors,  and  people  of  fashion  and  no- 
toriety of  all  other  descriptions :  But  they  were  united 
in  her  XNath  a  warmtli  of  affection,  a  teniperanietit  of 
enthusiasm,  and  a  sweetness  of  temper,  with  wliich  we  do 
not  know  that  they  were  ever  combined  in  any  other 
individual.  So  far  from  resembling  the  poor,  jaded, 
artificial  creatures  wlio  live  upon  stinmhuits,  and  are 
with  difficulty  kept  alive  by  the  constuiit  excitements  of 
uovelt}',  flatter}',  and  emulation,  her  great  characteristic 
was  an  excessive  movement  of  the  soul — a  heart  over- 
charged with  sensibility, -a  frame  over-informed  with 
spirit  and  vitality.  All  her  affections,  says  Madame 
Necker,  —  her  friendship,  her  filial,  htr  maternal  attach- 
ment, partook  of  the  nature  of  Love — were  accompa- 
nied by  its  emotion,  almost  its  passion — and  very  fre- 
quently by  the  violent  agitations  which  belong  to  its 
fears  and  anxieties.  With  all  this  animation,  however, 
and  witli  a  good  deal  of  vanity — a  vanity  wliich  de- 
lighted in  recounting  her  successes  in  society,  and  inade 
tier  speak  without  reserve  of  her  own  great  talents, 
influence,  and  celebrity — she  seems  to  liave  had  no  par- 
ticle of  envy  or  malice  in  her  composition.  She  was 
not  in  the  least  degree  vindictive,  jealous,  or  scornful; 
but  uniformly  kind,  indulgent,  compassion.ntc,  ond  for- 
giving— ^or  rather  forgetful  of  Injuries.  In  these  re- 
spects she  is  very  justly  and  advantageously  contrasted 
with  Rousseau  ;  who,  witli  the  same  warmth  of  imagina- 
tion, and  still  greater  professions  of  philanthropv  in  his 
wi"itings,  imifonnly  inaicated  in  his  individual  character 
the  most  irritable,  suspicious,  and  selfish  dispositions ; 
and  plainly  showed  tliaC  his  affection  for  mankind  was  en- 
tirely theoretiail,  and  had  no  living  objects  in  this  world. 
Madame  dc  Stael'a  devotion  to  her  father  is  suffi- 
ciently proved  by  her  writings  ; — but  it  meets  us  under 
a  new  asj^ect  in  tlie  Memoir  now  before  us.  The  ordy 
injuries  which  she  could  not  forgive  were  those  offered 
to  him.  She  could  not  bear  to  think  that  he  was  ever 
to  grow  old;  and,  being  herself  blinded  to  his  progres- 
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give  decay  by  her  love  and  sangaine  temper,  she  re- 
sented, almost  M-ith   fury^  every  insinuation   or   casual 
hint  as  to  his  age  or  declining  health.     After  lib  death, 
this  passion  took  another  turn.     Every  old  man  now 
recalled  the  image  of  her  father  !  and  she  ^vatchod  over 
the  comforts  of  ull  siich  pei'sons,  anil  M'ept  ovtr  their 
sufferinjj^s,  with  a  painliil  int^jnseness  of  sympathy.     The 
same  deep  feeling  mingled  with  her  devotions,  and  eveJi 
tinged  her  strong  int^jUect  with  a  sliude  of  su|x?rstition. 
She  believed  that  her  soul  communicated  with  his  in 
prayer;  and  that  it  was  to  his  intercession  that  she  owed 
all  the  good  that  afterwards  befell  her.     W'henever  she 
met  with  any  piece  of  good- fortune,  she  used   to  suVt 
*'  It  is  my  father  that  has  obtained  this  for  me/' 

In  her  happier  days,  this  mling  passion  took  oc- 
ciLsionally  a  more  whimsical  aspect ;  and  expresBed 
itself  with  a  vivacity  of  which  we  have  no  idea  in 
this  pblogmrttic  conntry,  and  which  more  resemble* 
the  ciildish  irritability  of  Voltaire,  than  the  lofty 
enthusiasm  of  the  person  actually  concerned.  We  give, 
as  a  specimen,  the  following  anecdote  from  the  work 
before  us.  Madame  Saussure  had  come  to  Coppet  from 
Geneva  in  M.  Xcckcr's  carriage ;  and  had  been  over- 
turned in  the  way,  but  without  receiving  any  injury. 
On  mentioning  the  accident  to  Madame  de  Stael  on 
her  arrival,  she  asked  "with  givat  vehemence  who  had 
driven ;  and  on  being  told  that  it  was  Ridiel,  her  father's 
ortlinary  coachman,  slie  exclaimed  in  an  agony,  "  My 
God,  he  may  one  day  overturn  my  father!"  and  rung 
instantly  with  violence  for  his  appearance.  While 
he  was  coming,  she  paced  about  the  room  in  the 
greatest  ixjssible  agitation,  crjing  out,  at  every  turn, 
**  My  father,  mv  poor  father !  At'  might  have  been  over- 
tui'ned!" — and  turning  to  her  fncnd,  "At  your  age, 
and  with  vour  slight  person,  the  danger  is  nothing, — 
but  with  his  age  and  bulk!  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of 
it.*'  The  coachman  now  came  in  ;  and  this  lady,  so 
mild  and  indulgent  and  reasonable  with  all  her  attend- 
ants, turned  to  him  in  a  sort  of  frenzy,  and  with  a  voice 
of  solemnitv,  but  choked  with  emotion,  said,  '*  Richeh 
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do  you  know  that  I  am  a  woman  of  genius?" — The 
poor  man  fitood  in  astonishment — and  she  went  on, 
loiuler,  '*  Have  you  not  heard,  I  say,  that  I  am  a  woman 
of  genius?''  Coaehy  was  still  mute.  '*  Well  then!  I 
tell  you  that  /  am  a  woman  of  genius — of  ^reat  genius 
—  of  prodif^ous  genius!  —  and  I  tell  you  more — that 
all  the  genius  I  have  shall  be  exerted  to  secure  your 
rotting  out  your  days  in  a  dungeon,  if  ever  you  over- 
turn my  father!"  Even  after  the  fit  was  over,  she 
could  not  be  made  to  laugh  at  her  extravagance ;  hut 
was  near  beginning  again — and  said,  "  And  what  had  I 
to  conjure  with  but  my  poor  genius  ?'* 

Her  ins(msibiHt,y  to  natunil  beauty  is  rather  unac- 
countable, in  a  mind  constituted  like  hers,  and  in  a  native 
of  Switzerland.  But,  tiiougli  born  in  the  midnt  of  the 
most  magnificent  scenery,  she  seems  to  have  thought, 
like  Dr.  Johnson,  that  there  was  no  scene  equal  to  the 
high  tide  of  human  existence  in  the  heart  of  a  populous 
city,  "  Give  me  the  Rue  de  Bae"  said  she,  when  her 
guests  were  in  ecstasies  witli  the  Lake  of  Geneva  and 
its  enchanted  shores — '*  I  would  prefer  living  in  Paris, 
in  a  fourth  story,  i^ath  a  hundred  Louis  a  year."  These 
were  her  habitual  sentiments  ;  —  But  she  is  said  to  have 
had  one  glimpse  of  the  glories  of  the  universe,  when  she 
went  first  to  Italy,  after  her  father's  death,  and  was  en- 
gaged with  Connne.  And  in  that  work,  it  is  certjilnly 
true  that  the  indications  of  a  deep  and  sincere  sympathy 
with  nature  are  far  more  conspicuous  than  in  any  of  her 
other  writings.  For  tliis  enjoyment  and  late-developed 
sensibility,  she  always  said  she  was  indebt<?d  to  her 
father's  intercession. 

The  world  is  pretty  generally  aware  of  the  brilliancy 
of  her  conversation  in  mixed  company ;  but  we  were 
not  aware  that  it  was  generally  of  so  polemic  a  charac- 
ter, or  that  she  herself  was  so  very  zealous  a  disputant, 
— such  a  detennined  intellectual  gladiator  as  her  cousin 
here  represents  her.  Her  great  delight,  it  is  said,  was 
in  eager  and  even  violent  contention  ;  antl  her  dra^^^ng- 
room  at  Coppet  is  comparetl  to  the  Ihdl  of  (_)din,  wliere 
the  bravest  warriors  were  invitetl  evry  day  to  enio^ 
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tlie  tumult  of  the  fight,  and.  after  hav 
other  iu  pitces,  revived  to  renew  the  combat  in  tJir 
morning.  In  this  trait,  also,  she  seems  to  have  i-escm- 
bh'd  our  Johnson,  — thoujihj  aceording  to  iiU  accounti, 
slie  was  rather  more  courteous  to  her  opponents.  The;* 
fierce  controversies  embraced  all  sorta  of  subjects— 
p.>litic3,  morals,  literature,  casuistn%  metaphysics,  ami 
history.  In  the  early  part  of  her  life,  the}-  turnetl  oftem-r 
upon  themes  of  pathos  and  passion — love  and  death, 
and  heroicnl  devotion ;  but  she  was  cui'cd  of  this  lofty 
vein  by  the  affectations  of  her  uuitators.  ''I  tranuiia 
the  mire  witli  wooden  shoes,"  she  said,  "  whenever  tney 
would  force  me  to  go  with  them  among  the  clouds."  In 
the  same  way,  thougli  suiliciently  given  to  indul^,  and 
to  talk  of  her  emotions,  she  was  easily  disgusted  by  the 
parade  of  sensibility  which  is  sometimes  made  by  |tt^r- 
sons  of  ival  feeling;  observing,  with  admirable  fbar 
and  simplicity,  "Que  tons  Ics  sentiments  naturcls  oDt 
leur  pudeur." 

Siie  had  at  all  times  a  deep  sense  of  religion.      K 
catcd  in  tlic  strict  principles  of  Calvinism,  she  was  nev^ 
seduced  into  any  admiration  of  the  splendid  apparatus 
und  high  pretensions  of  Popery  ;  altliough  she  did  not 
altogctlier  escape  the  seductions  of  a  moi'e  sublime  super- 
stition.    In  theology,  as  well  as  in  c\ery  thing  else,  how- 
ever, she  was  less  dogmatic  than  persuasive;  and,  while 
speaking  from  the  inward  conviction  of  her  own  liea 
poured  out  its  whole  warmth,  as  well  as  its  conviction! 
into  those  of  others;  and  never  seemed  to  feel  any  thin^ 
for  the  errors  of  hei*  companions  but  a  generous  com- 
passion and  an   aflectionate  desire  for  their  remo>'al. 
She  rather  testified  in  favour  of  religion^  in  short,  than 
reasoned  systematically  in  its  support  ;  and,  in  the  pn*- 
sent  condition  of  the  world,  this  was  perhaps  the 
service  that  could  be  rendered.     Placed  in  many 
spects  in  the  most  elevated  condition  to  which  lununnit^ 
could  aspire — possessed  unquestionably  of  the  bighe^^J 
powers  of  rcasoiiing — emancipated,  in   a  singular  d^^l 
gree,  from   prejudices,  and   entering  with   the   keenes^^ 
relish  into  all  the  feelings  tliat  seemed  to  sufiiee  for  tl 
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happiness  and  occupation  of  philosophers,  patriots,  and 
lovers — she  has  still  tcstifitMl,  that  without  religion 
thiire  is  nothing  stable,  sublime,  or  satisfying!  and  that 
it  alone  completes  and  consummates  all  to  which  reason 
or  affection  can  aspire.  A  genius  like  hers,  and  so  di- 
rected, is,  as  her  biographer  lias  well  remarked,  the  only 
Missionary  that  can  work  any  permanent  effect  on  the 
upper  classes  of  society  in  modern  times;  —  upon  the 
vain,  tlic  learned,  the  scornful,  nnd  argmnentative,  — they 
"  who  stone  the  l*rophets  while  they  affect  to  offer  in- 
cense to  the  Muses." 

Both  her  marriages  have  been  censured; — the  first, 
as  a  violation  of  her  principles  —  the  second,  of  dignity 
and  decorum.  In  that  Avith  M.  de  Stael,  she  was  pro- 
bably merely  passive.  It  w;is  respectable,  and  not  abso- 
lutely uidaappy;  but  unquestionably  not  such  us  suited 
her.  Of  that  with  M.  Rocca,  it  will  not  perhaps  be  so 
easy  to  make  the  apology.  We  have  no  objection  to  a 
love-match  at  fifty:  —  liut  where  the  age  and  the  rank 
and  fortune  are  all  on  the  lady's  side,  and  the  bride- 
groom scM^ms  to  have  little  other  recommendation  than 
a  handsome  person,  and  a  great  deal  of  admiration,  it  is 
difficult  to  escape  ridicule, — or  something  more  severe 
than  ridicule.  Mad,  N.  S.  seems  to  us  to  give  a  very 
candid  and  interestmg  account  of  it ;  and  undoubtedly 
goes  far  fo  take  off  what  is  most  revolting  on  the  first 
view,  by  letting  us  know  that  it  originated  in  a  romantic 
attachment  on  the  jxirt  of  M.  Rocca  ;  and  that  he  was  an 
ardent  suitor  to  lier^  before  tlie  idea  of  loving  him  had 
entered  into  her  imugination.  The  broken  state  of  his 
health,  too  —  the  short  period  she  survived  their  union 
—  a!id  the  rapidity  with  which  he  followed  her  to  the 
grave  — all  tend  not  only  to  extinguish  any  tendency  to 
ridicule,  but  to  disarm  all  severity  of  censure;  and  lead 
us  rather  to  dwell  on  the  story  as  a  part  only  of  the 
tragical  close  of  a  life  full  of  lofty  emotions. 

Like  most  other  energetic  spirits,  she  despised  and 
neglected  too  much  the  accommodation  of  her  body  — 
tared  little  about  exercise,  and  gave  herself  no  great 
trouble  about  health.     With  the  sanguine  soLrlt  wliwiK 
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Monged  to  her  character,  she  affected  to  triumph  over 
intirmity;  and  U3ed  to  say  —  *'  I  might  have  been  sicklv, 
like  any  body  else,  had  I  not  resolved  to  vaiiquisli  all 
physical  weaknesses."  But  Nature  would  not  be  defied! 
— aiul  she  died,  while  contemplating  still  greater  iindt.T- 
tukings  than  any  she  had  achieved.  (,)n  her  sick-bed,  ' 
none  of  her  great  or  good  qualities  abandoned  her.  To  ' 
the  layt  8he  ^viis  kind,  patient,  devout,  and  intellectuataH 
Aiiinng  other  things,  she  said — "  J'ai  toujours  ete  B^ 
ineme — vivu  et  triste. — J*ai  wmt^  Dieu,  men  p^rc,  et 
la  libertt!^!"  She  left  life  witli  regi-et — but  felt  no  weak 
terrors  at  the  approach  ot*  death — and  died  at  1 
the  utmost  composure  and  tranquillity. 

We  would  rather  not  make  any  suunmiry  at  pi 
of  tlie  true  character  and  probable  effects  of  her  writin 
But  we  must  say,  we  are  not  quite  satisfied  with  that 
her  biographer.     It  is  too  flattering,  and  too  eloque; 
and  ingenious.     She  is  quite  right  in  extolling  the  great 
fertility  of  thought  which  characterises  the  writings  ^H 
her  friend;  —  and,  ^^^th  relation  to  some  of  the-se  writ^^ 
ings,  she  is  not  perhaps  very  far  wrong  in  saying-  that, 
if  you  take  any  three  pages    in  them  at  random,  the 
chance  is,  that  you  meet  with  more  new  and  stnkin^^ 
thoughts  thati  in  an  equal  space  in  any  other  authoiS^| 
But  we  cannot  at  all  agree  ^vith  her,  when,  in  a  very 
imj)osing   passage,  she  endeavours   to   show   that   she 
ought  to  be  considered  as  the  foundress  of  a  new  .sch< 
of  literature  and  philosophy —  or  at  least  as  the  first  wl 
clearly  revealed  to  the  world  that  a  new  and  a  grandc 
era  was  now  opening  to  their  gaze. 

In  so  far  as  regards  Fnince,  and  those  countnes  whi< 
derive  their  literature  from  her  fountains,  there  may 
some  foundation  for  this  remark;  but  we  cannot  ainni| 
it  as  at  all  applicable  to  the  other  parts  of  Europe;  whicli 


have  always  drawn  their  wisdom,  wit.,  and  fancy,  fnn 

native  sources.     The  truth  is,  that  previous  1 

lution,  there  was  no  civilized  country  whoiv: 

been  so  little  originality  for  fility  years  as  in  France. 


In  litei'ature,  their  standards  had  been  fixed  nearly  a 
century  before:  and  to  alter,  or  even  to  advance  them, 
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was  reckoned  equally  impious  and  impossible.  In  poli- 
tics, they  were  restrained,  by  the  state  of  their  govern- 
ment, from  any  free  or  bold  speculations;  and  in  meta- 
physics, and  all  the  branches  of  the  higher  pliilosophy 
that  depend  on  it,  they  had  done  nothing  since  the  days 
of  Pascal  and  Descartes.  In  England,  however,  and  in 
Germany,  the  national  intellect  had  not  been  thus  stag- 
nated and  subdued  —  and  a  great  deal  of  what  startled 
the  Parisians  by  its  novelty,  in  the  writings  of  Madame 
de  Stael,  had  long  been  familiar  to  the  thinkers  of  these 
two  countries.  Some  of  it  she  cmifessedly  borrowed 
from  those  neighboiu-ing  sources ;  and  some  she  un- 
doubtedly invented  over  again  for  herself.  In  both 
departments,  however,  it  would  be  erroneous,  we  think, 
to  ascribe  the  gi'eater  part  of  this  improvement  to  the 
talents  of  tliis  extraordinary  woman.  The  Revolution 
had  tlirown  down,  among  other  things,  the  bamers  by 
wliicii  literary  enterprise  had  been  so  long  restrained  in 
France — and  broken,  among  other  trammels,  those  wliich 
had  circumscribed  the  liberty  of  thinking  in  that  great 
country.  The  genius  of  Madame  de  Stael  co-operated, 
no  doubt,  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  assisted  its 
effects — but  it  was  also  acted  upon,  and  in  part  created, 
by  that  splrit^ — ajid  her  works  are  rather,  perhaps,  to  be 
considered  as  the  first  fruits  of  a  new  order  of  tilings, 
tliat  had  ali-eady  struck  root  in  Europe,  than  as  tlm  har- 
bin'jjer  of  chanfjes  that  still  remain  to  be  effected.* 

~  CD 

In  looking  back  to  what  she  has  said,  with  so  much 
emphasis,  of  the  injustice  slic  had  to  suffer  from  Napo- 
leon, it  is  im|)Ossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  aggrava- 
tion which  that  injustice  is  made  to  receive  from  the 
quality  of  the  victim,  and  the  degree  in  which  those  suf- 
ferings are  exaggerated,  because  they  were  her  own.  We 
think  the  hostility  of  that  great  commander  towards  a 
person  of  her  sex,  cbai*ncter,  and  talents,  was  in  the 
Iiighcst  degree  paltr}^  and  unworthy  even  of  a  high- 

•  A  greut  deal  of  citation  «nd  remark,  relating  chiefly  to  the  cha- 
racter and  conduct  of  Bonapnrtc.  And  especially  to  his  persecution  of 
the  fair  author,  is  here  omitted  —  the  object  of  tliia  reprint  being 
solely  to  itlualrate  her  Personal  character. 
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minded  tyniot.  But  we  reaUy  cannot  say  tbat  it  seems 
to  have  had  any  thing  very  sarage  or  ferocious  in  the 
manner  of  it.  He  did  not  toach,  nor  even  menace  bet 
life,  nor  her  liberty,  nor  her  fortune.  No  daggers,  nor 
chains,  nor  dungeons,  nor  confiscations,  are  among  the 
instruments  of  torture  of  this  worse  than  Kossian  despot 
He  banished  her,  indeed,  first  from  Paris,  and  then  fron 
France ;  suppressed  her  publications ;  separated  her 
from  some  of  her  friends ;  and  obstructed  her  passage 
into  England  : — very  vexatious  treatment  certainly, — 
but  not  quite  of  the  sort  which  we  should  have  guessed 
at,  from  the  tone  either  of  her  complaints  or  lamenta* 
tions.  Her  main  grief  undoubtedly  was  the  loss  of  the 
society  and  brilliant  talk  of  Paris  ;  and  if  that  had  been 
spared  to  her,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  she  would 
have  felt  less  horror  and  detestation  at  the  inroads  of 
Bonaparte  on  the  liberty  and  independence  of  mankind. 
She  avows  this  indeed  pretty  honestly,  where  she  says, 
that,  if  she  had  been  aware  of  the  privations  of  this  sort 
which  a  certain  liberal  speech  of  M.  Constant  was  ulti- 
mately to  bring  upon  herself,  she  would  have  taken 
care  that  it  should  not  have  been  spoken  !  The  truth 
is,  that,  like  many  other  celebrated  persons  of  her 
countr}',  she  could  not  live  happily  without  the  excite- 
ments and  novelties  that  Paris  alone  could  supply ;  and 
that,  when  these  were  withdrawn,  all  the  vivacity  of 
her  genius,  and  all  the  warmth  of  her  heart,  proved  in- 
sufficient to  protect  her  from  the  benumbing  influence  of 
ennui.     Here  are  her  own  confessions  on  the  record:  — 

"  J'utois  vulnerable  par  mon  gout  pour  la  sociote.  Montaigne  a  dit 
jadiH:  Je  suis  Fran^'ois par  Paris  ;  ets'ilpcnsoit  ainsi^  iljatroissi^les, 
que  seroit-ce  depuis  que  Ton  a  vu  reunies  tant  de  personnes  d'esprit 
dans  une  mume  ville,  et  tant  de  personnes  accoutumees  a  se  servir  de 
cct  esprit  pour  les  pluisirs  de  la  conversation  ?  Lefantome  de  Fennui 
m'a  toujouTB  poursuivie  !  C'est  par  la  terreur  qu'il  me  cause  qne 
j'aurois  ete  capable  de  plier  devant  la  tyrannic  —  si  Texemple  de  mon 
pere,  et  son  sang  qui  coule  dans  mes  veines,  ne  I'emportoient  pas  sur 
cette  foiblcsse."  —  Vol.  iii.  p.  8. 

We  think  this  rather  a  curious  trait,  and  not  very 
easily  explained.  We  can  quite  well  understand  how 
the  feeble  and  passive  spirits  who  have  been  accustomed 
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[to  the  stir  and  variety  of  a  town  life,  and  have  had 

Uheir  inanity  supplied  by  the  superabundant  intellect 
and  gaiety  that  overflows  in  tlicse  g^eut  repositories, 
should  feel  helpless  and  wretched  when  these  extrinsic 
supports  arc  withdrawn ;  But  by  the  active  and  ener- 
^tic  members  of  those  vast  assemblages,  who  draw 
their  resources  from  mthin,  and  enliven  not  only  them- 

I  selves  but  the  inert  mass  around  them,  by  the  radiation 
of  their  genius,  should  suffer  in  a  similar  way,  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  so  easy  to  comprehend.  In  France,  how- 
ever, the  people  of  the  most  wit  and  vivacitv  seem  to 
have  always  been  the  most  subject  to  ennui.  The  letters 
of  Mad.  du  Deffand,  we  rememl>erj  are  full  of  complaints 
it ;  and  those  of  De  Bussy  also.  It  is  but  a  humi- 
liating view  of  our  frail  human  nature,  if  the  most  ex- 
quisite arrangements  for  social  enjoyment  should  be 
found  thus  inevitably  to  generate  a  distaste  for  wliat  ia 
ordinarily  within  our  reach;  and  the  habit  of  a  little 
elegant  amusement,  not  coming  very  close  either  to 
our  hearts  or  underslnndlngs,  should  render  all  the 
other  parts  of  life,  with  its  duties,  affections,  and  achieve- 
ments, distasteful  and  burdensome.  We  are  inclined, 
however,  we  confess,  biitii  to  question  the  peri'ection  of 
the  arrangements  and  the  system  of  amusement  that  led 

fto  such  results:  and  also  to  doubt  of  the  permanency  of 
the  discomfort  that  may  arise  on  its  first  disturbance. 
We  are  i>ersuaded»  in  short,  that  at  least  as  nmeh  enjoy- 
ment may  be  obtained,  with  less  of  the  extreme  variety, 
I  and  less  of  the  over-excitement  which  Wongs  to  the  life 
of  Paris,  and  is  the  immediate  cau.sc  of  the  dcpi*e8sion 
that  folJo-ws  their  cessation ;  and  also,  that,  in  minds  of 
any  considerable  strength  and  resource,  this  depression 
will  be  of  no  long  duratiiui ;  Hud  that  nothing  but  a  little 

fperseverunce  is  required  to  restore  the  plastic  frame  of 
our  nature,  to  its  natural  ajiiKrtitc  and  relish  for  the  new 
pleasures  and  occupations  that  xnny  yet  await  it  beyond 
the  precincts  of  Paris  or  London.  Wc  remember  a 
signal  testimony  to  this  effect,  in  one  of  the  later  pub- 
lications, we  think  of  Volney,  the  celebrated  traveller; 
— who  describes,  in  a  very  amusing  way,  the  misery  Ko, 

VOL.  III.  T  T 
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suffered  when  he  first  changed  the  society  of  Paris  for 
that  of  Syria  and  Egypt;  and  the  recurrence  of  the 
same  misery  when,  after  years  of  absence,  he  was  again 
restored  to  the  importunate  bustle  and  idle  chatter  of 
Paris,  from  the  tranquil  taciturnity  of  his  warlike  Mussul- 
mans !  — his  second  access  of  home  sickness,  when  he  left 
Paris  for  the  United  States  of  America, — and  the  dis- 
comfort he  experienced,  for  the  fourth  time,  when,  after 
being  reconciled  to  the  free  and  substantial  talk  of  these 
stout  repubHcans,  he  finally  returned  to  the  amiable 
trifling  of  his  own  famous  metropolis. 

It  is  an  affliction,  certainly,  to  be  at  the  end  of  the 
works  of  such  a  writer — and  to  think  that  she  was  cut 
oiF  at  a  period  when  her  enlarged  experience  and  ma- 
tured talents  were  likely  to  be  exerted  with  the  greatest 
utility,  and  the  state  of  the  world  was  such  as  to  hold 
out  the  fairest  prospect  of  their  not  being  exerted  in 
vain.  It  is  a  consolation,  however,  that  she  has  done  so 
much ; — And  her  works  will  remain  not  only  as  a  brilliant 
memorial  of  her  own  unrivalled  genius,  but  as  a  proof 
that  sound  and  comprehensive  views  were  entertained, 
kind  affections  cultivated,  and  elegant  pursuits  followed 
out,  through  a  period  which  posterity  may  be  apt  to 
regard  as  one  of  universal  delirium  and  crime ;  — that 
the  principles  of  genuine  freedom,  taste,  and  morality, 
were  not  altogether  extinct,  even  under  the  reign  of 
terror  and  violence — and  that  one  who  lived  through 
the  whole  of  that  agitating  scene,  was  the  first  lumi- 
nously to  explain,  and  temperately  and  powerfully  to 
impress,  the  great  moral  and  political  Lessons  which  it 
should  have  taught  to  mankind. 


I 
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(OCTOBEB,    1835.) 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh. Edited  by  his  Son,  Robert  J.vmes  Mackintosh,  Esq. 
2  vols.  8vo.     London:   1835." 

Theke  cannot  be,  we  think,  a  more  delightful  book  than 
this:  whether  we  consider  the  attraction  of  the  Cha- 
racter it  brings  so  pleasingly  before  us — or  the  infinite 
variety  of  original  thoughts  and  fine  observations  with 
wliich  it  abounds.  As  a  mere  narrative  there  is  not 
so  much  to  be  said  for  it.  There  are  but  few  incidents ; 
and  the  account  which  we  have  of  them  is  neither  very 
luminous  nor  very  complete.  If  it  be  true,  therefore, 
that  the  only  legitimate  business  of  biography  is  with 
incidents  and  narrative,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  deny  that 
there  is  somethin":  amiss,  cither  in  the  title  or  the  sub- 
stance of  this  work.  But  we  are  humbly  of  opinion  that 
there  is  no  good  ground  for  so  severe  a  limitation. 
Biographies,  it  appears  to  us,  are  naturally  of  three 

•  Tliis  was  my  last  considerable  contribution  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review;  and,  indeed  (witli  the  exception  of  a  slight  notice  of  Mr, 
.  Wilberforcc's  Memoirs),  the  only  thing  I  wrote  for  it,  after  my  ad- 
vancement to  the  place  I  now  hold.  If  there  was  any  impropriety  in 
my  so  contributing  at  all,  some  palliation  I  hope  may  be  found  in  the 
nature  of  the  feelings  by  which  I  was  led  to  it,  and  the  tenor  of  what 
these  feelings  prompted  mc  to  say.  I  wrote  it  solely  out  of  affection 
to  the  memory  of  the  friend  I  had  lost ;  and  1  think  I  aaid  nothing 
which  was  not  dictated  by  a  desire  to  vindicate  and  (o  honour  that 
memory.  At  all  events,  if  it  was  an  impropriety,  it  was  one  for  which 
I  cannot  now  submit  to  seek  the  shelter  nf  concealment:  And  there- 
fore T  here  reprint  the  greater  part  of  it :  and  think  I  cannot  better 
conclude  the  present  collection,  than  with  tliis  tribute  to  the  merits  of 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  my  Aaaociates  in  the  work  out  of 
which  it  has  been  gathered. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  original  is  omitted  in  this  publication  ; 
but  consisting  almost  entirely  in  citations  Ixom  the  book  reviewed, 
and  incidental  remarks  on  these  citations. 
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kinds  —  and  please  or  instruct  us  in  at  least  a 
ditierent  waya.     One  sort  seeks  to  interest  us  b^ 
count  of  what  the  individual  in  question  actually  aia  ur 
suifcrcd  in  his  own  person :  another  by  an  account  of 
what  he  saw  done  or  suffered  by  others ;  and  a  thi^^J 
by  an  account  of  what  he  himself  thought,  judged,  ^M 
iraaf?ine<l — for  these  too,  we  apprehend,  are  actf  of  ^ 
rational  being — and  acts  frequently  quite  as  memorahle, 
and  as  fruitful  of  consequences,  as  any  others  he  can 
either  witness  or  perform.  ^^ 

Different  readers  will  put  a  different  value  on  each  oV 
these  sorts  of  biography.     But  at  all  events  they  will  K? 
in  no  danger  of  confounding  them.     The  chai-acter  uo^^ 
position   of  the  individual   wiU  generally   settle,    wiC^^ 
sufficient  precision,  to  which  class  his  memoirs  should 
be  referred ;  and  no  man  of  common  sense  will  exjwct 
to  meet  in  one  with  the  kind  of  inturest  which  properly 
belongs  to  another.     To  complain  that  the  life  of  a  war- 
rior is  but  barren  in  hterary  speculation,  or  that  of  a 
man  of  letters  in  surprising  personal  atlventures,  is  about 
OS  reasonable  as  it  would  be  to  complain  that  a  song  iT 
not  a  sermon,  or  that  there  is  but  little  pathos  in  a  ti 
tise  on  geometry. 

The  first  class,  in  its  lijgher  or  public  department 
should  deal  chiefly  ivith  the  lives  of  leaders  in  great 
momentous  transactions — men  who,  by  their  force 
character,  or  the  advantage  of  their  [wsitlon,  have 
enabled  to  leave  their  mark  on  the  age  and  country 
which  they  belonged,  and  to  impress  more  than  one  _ 
nerntion  with  the  traces  of  their  transitory  existence.' 
Of  this  kind  are  many  of  the  lives  in  Plutarch ;  and 
this  kind,  still  more  eminently,  shoiUd  be  the  lives  . 
such  men  as  Mahomet,  Alfi-ed,  Washington,  Napoleor 
There  is  an  inferior  and  more  private  department  undc 
this  head,  in  which  the  interest,  though  less  elevated, 
often  quite  as  intense,  and  rests  on  the  same  gcner 
basis,  of  sympathy  with  personal  feats  and  endowment 
— we  mean  the  history  of  individuals  whom  the  ardour 
of  their  temperament,  or  the  caprices  of  fortune,  have 
involved  in  strange  adventures,  or  conducted  through  a 


J 
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series  of  extraordinary  and  complicated  perils.  Tlie 
memoirs  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  or  Lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bur}',  arc  good  examples  of  this  romantic  sort  of  bio- 
graphy ;  and  many  more  might  be  added,  from  the 
clironicles  of  ancient  paladins,  or  the  confessions  of  mo- 
dern malefactors. 

The  second  class  is  chiefly  for  the  compilers  of  Diaries 
and  journals  —  autobiographers  who,  without  having 
themselves  done  any  thing  memorable,  have  yet  had  tiie 
good  luck  to  live  through  long  and  interesting  periods ; 
and  who,  in  chronicling  the  events  of  their  owii  unim- 
portant lives,  have  incidentally  preserved  invaluable 
memorials  of  contemporary  maiuiers  and  events.  The 
Memoirs  of  Evelyn  and  Pepys.  are  the  most  obvious  in- 
stances of  works  which  derive  their  chief  value  from 
this  source ;  and  which  are  read,,  not  for  any  great  in- 
terest we  take  in  the  fortunes  of  the  writers,  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  anecdotes  and  notices  of  far  more  important 
personages  and  transactions  ^^^th  M'hich  they  so  lavishly 
pi'esent  us ;  ai»d  there  are  many  others,  written  with  iar 
inferior  talent,  and  where  the  design  is  more  palpably 
egotistical,  which  are  perused  vnih  an  eager  curiosity, 
on  the  strength  of  the  same  recommendation. 

The  last  class  is  for  Philosophers  and  men  of  Genius 
and  sj^eculation  —  men,  in  short,  who  were,  or  ought  to 
have  been.  Authors;  and  whose  biographies  are  truly  to 
be  regarded  either  as  supplements  to   the  works  the 


have  given  to  the  world,  or  suhstituteif  for  those  wb 


3ev 
ich 

they  might  have  given.  These  are  histories,  not  of  men, 
but  of  Minds;  and  their  value  must  of  course  depend 
on  the  reach  and  capacity  of  the  mind  they  serve  to 
develope,  and  in  the  relative  magnitude  of  their  contri- 
butions to  its  history.  When  the  individual  has  ala'ady 
poured  himself  out  in  a  long  series  of  publications,  on 
which  idl  the  moods  and  aspects  of  Ins  mind  have  been 
engraven  (as  in  the  cases  of  N'okaire  or  Sir  Walter 
Scott),  there  may  l>e  less  occasion  for  such  a  biogm- 
phieal  su]>plement.  But  when  an  author  (as  in  the  case 
of  Gray)  has  been  more  chary  in  his  communications 
with  the  public,  and  it  is  yet  possible  to  reoovev  tW 
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precious,  though  immature,  fruits  of  his  genius  or  hk 
studies,  —  thoughts,  and  speculations,  which  no  intelli- 
gent posterity  would  willingly  let  die,  —  it  is  du*.*  Iwtb 
to  Ilia  fame  and  to  the  best  interests  of  nmnkind.  thai 
they  should  be  preserved,  and  reverently  pn;sent«l  lo 
after  times,  in  such  a  posthumous  portraiture  as  it  is 
the  business  of  biography  to  supply. 

The  best  and  most  satisfactory  memorials  of  tMs  sort 
are  those  which  are  substantially  made  up  of  privale 
letters,  journals,  or  written  fragments  of  any  kind,  by 
the  party  himself;  as  these,  however  scanty  or  imper- 
fect, are  at  all  events  genuine  Relics  of  the  individual 
and  generally  bearing,  even  more  authentically  than  hi* 
publications,  the  stamp  of  his  intellectual  and  personal 
character.     We  cannot  refer  to  better    examples  than 
the  lives  of  Gray  and  of  Gowper,  as  these  have  been 
finally  completed.     Xext  to  these,  if  not  upon  the  same 
level,  we  should  place  sucli  admirable  records  of  particu- 
lar conversations,  and  memorable  sayings  gathered  from 
the  lips  of  the  wise,  as  we  find  in  the  inimitable  jw^ 
of  Boswell,  —  a  work  which,  by  the  general  consent 
this  generation,  has  not  only  made  us  a  thousand  tira 
better  acquuinted  with  Joluison  than  all  his  publicatior 
put  together,  but  has  raised  the  standard  <^f  his  iutf-l- 
lectual  character,  and  actually  made  discovery  of  lar[ 
provinces  in   his  understanding,  of  which   scarcely  ai 
mdication  was  to  be  found  in  his  writings.     In  the  las 
and  lowest  place  —  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  relates  to  tin 
proper  business  of  this  branch  of  biography,  the  enlarge 
ment  of  our  knowledge  of  the  genius  atid  chantcter 
individuals  —  we  must  rettkon  that  most  common  fon 
of  the  memoirs  of  literary  men,  which  consists  of  litdi 
more  than  the  biographer's  own  (generally  most  partial 
description  and  estimate  of  his  author's  merits,   or  o' 
elucidations  and  critical  summaries  of  his  most  remark- 
able  productions.     In    this   division,    though  in   other 
respects  of  great  value,  must  be  ranked  those  acbnirable 
dissertations  which  Mr.  Stewart  has  given  to  the  wori<L 
under  the  title  of  the  Lives  of  Reid,  Smith,  and  RobertiH 
son, — the  real  interest  of  which  consists  almost  entirely 
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I'in  the  luminous  exposition  we  there  meet  with  of  the 
leading  speculations  of  those  eminent  writers,  and   in 
the  ctindid  and  acute  investigation  of  their  originality 
rOr  truth. 

AVe  know  it  has  been  said,  that  after  a  man  lias  him- 
Iself  given  to  the  public  all  that  he  thought  wortliy  of  its 
^acceptance,  it  is  not  fair  for  a  j)osthumou3  biographer  to 
endanger  his  reputatirm  by  bringing  forward  what  he 
had  witlihcld  as  unworthvi  —  cither  by  exliibiting  the 
mere  dregs  and  refuse  of  his  lucubrations,  or  by  ex[X)s* 
ing  to  the  general  gaze  those  crude  conceptions,  or  rash 
and  careless  opinions,  which  he  may  have  noted  down 
in  the  privacy  of  his  study,  or  thrown  out  in  the  con- 
fidence of  private  conversation-  And  no  doubt  there 
may  be  (as  tiiere  have  been)  cases  of  such  abuse.  Con- 
fidence is  in  no  case  to  be  violated ;  nor  arc  mere  trifles, 
which  bear  no  mark  of  the  writer's  intellect,  to  be  re- 
corded to  his  prtjudice.  But  wherever  there  is  power 
and  native  genius,  we  cannot  but  grudge  the  suppression 
of  the  least  of  its  revelations ;  and  are  persuaded,  that 
witli  tliose  who  can  judge  of  such  intellects,  they  vnW 
never  lose  any  thing  by  tlie  most  la\'ish  and  indiscrimi- 
nate disclosures.  Which  of  Swift's  most  elaborate  pro- 
ductions is  at  this  day  half  so  interesting  as  that  most 
confidential  Journal  to  Stella  ?  Or  which  of  them,  with 
all  its  utter  carelessness  of  expression,  its  manifold  con- 
tradictions, its  infantine  fondness,  and  all  its  quick-shift- 
ing moods,  of  kindness,  selfishness,  anger,  and  ambition, 
gives  us  half  so  strong  an  impression  either  of  his  ami- 
ableness  or  liis  vigour  ?  How  much,  in  like  manner,  is 
Johnson  raised  in  our  estimation,  not  only  as  to  intellect 
—  but  personal  character,  by  the  industrious  eavesdrop- 
Ji  pings  of  Boswell,  setting  down,  day  by  day,  in  his  note- 
nook,  the  fragments  of  his  most  loose  and  unweighed 
_  conversations  ?  Or  what,  in  fact,  is  there  so  precious  in 
■  the  works,  or  the  histories,  of  eminent  men,  from  Cicero 
B  to  Horace  Walpole,  as  collections  of  their  private  and 
B  familiar  Iettei*s?  What  would  we  not  give  for  such  a 
journal  —  such  notes  of  conversations,  or  such  letters, 
I  of  Shakspearc,  Cliaucer,  or  Spenser?     The  mere  drudges 
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or  coxcombs  of  literature  may  indeed  suffer  by  sue 
disclosures — as  made-up  beauties  micrht   do  by 
c^ujrht  in  undress:  but  all  who  are  redllv  \%'orth  kiic 
iiig  al>out,  \viU,  on  the  whole,  be  gainers  ;  and  wc  should 
be  well  content  to  have  no  biographies  but  of  those  yfh 
would  profit  as  well  as  their  readers,  by  being  sho^\m( 
new  or  in  nearer  lights. 

Tlie  value  of  the  insiglit  which  may  thus  be  obtained 
into  the  mind  an<l  the  metming  of  trulj'  great  autlior^, 
can  scarcely  be  overrated  by  any  one  who  knows  how 
to  turn  such  communications  to  account  j    and  we  ^l 
not  think  we  exaggerate,  when  we  say,  that  in  raflfll 
cases  more  light  may  be  gained  from  the  private  letters, 
notes,  or  recorded  talk  of  such  jx^reons,  tlian  from  the 
most  finished  of  their  publications;  and  not  only  uj)Oq 
the  many  new  topics  which  are  sure  to  be  starteff  in 
such  memorials,  but  as  to  the  true  character,  and  the 
merits  and  defects,  of  such  publications  themselves.     It 
is  from  such  sources  alone  that  we  can  learn  with  cer- 
tainty by  what  road  the  author  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sions which  we  see  established  in  his  works  ;    as^iinst 
what  perplexities  he  had  to  struggle,  and  after  what 
failui*es  he  was  at  last  enabled  to  succeed.     It  is  thus 
only  that  we  are  often  enabled  to  detect  the  prejudice 
or  hostility  which  may  he  skili'uUy  and  misducvously 
disguised  in  the  puljlished  book  —  to  find  o»it  the  doubts 
ultimately  entertained  by  the  author  himself,  of  what 
may  appear  to  most  readers  to  be  triumphantly  esta- 
blished,—  or  to  gain  glimpses  of  those  grand    ulterior 
si>eculations,  to  which  wJiat  seemed  to  conunon  eyes  a 
complete  and  finished  system,  was,  in  truth,  intended 
by  the  author  to  serve  only  as  a  vestibule  or  introduc- 
tion.    AVhere  such  dociunents  are   in  abundance,  and 
the  mind  whicli  has  produced  theni  is  truly  of  the  high- 
est order,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  more  will 
genendly  be  found  in  them,  in  the  way  at  least  of  hints 
to  kindred  minds,  and  as  scattering  the  seeds  of  grand 
and   original   conceptions,  than  in  any  finished  works 
which  the  indolence,  the  modesty,  or  the  avocations  of 
such  [)er.sons  will  have  gcnemlly  i»enuitttd  thetn  to  givi 
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the  world.  So  far,  therefore,  from  thinking  the  bio- 
graphy of  men  of  genius  barren  or  unprofitable,  Ixjcause 
presenting  few  events  or  personal  adventures,  we  cannot 
but  regard  it,  when  constructed  in  substance  of  such 
materials  as  we  have  now  mentioned,  as  the  most  in- 
structive and  interesting  of  all  writing — embodying 
truth  and  wisdom  in  the  vivid  distinctness  uf  a  personal 
presentment, — enabling  us  to  look  on  genius  in  its  first 
elementary'  stirrings,  and  in  its  weakness  as  well  as  its 
strength, — and  teaching  us  at  the  same  time  great 
moral  lessons,  both  as  to  the  value  of  labour  and  in- 
dustry, and  the  necessity  of  virhtes^  as  well  as  intellectual 
J  endoTATnents,  for  the  attainment  of  lasting  excellence. 
H  In  these  general  I'cmarks  fmr  readers  vdW  easily'  per- 
^ceive  that  we  mean  to  shadow  forth  our  conceptions  of 
the  character  anil  peculiar  merits  of  the  work  liefore  us. 
It  is  the  liistory  not  of  a  man  of  action,  but  of  a  student, 
a  philosopher,  and  a  statesman ;  and  its  value  consists 
not  in  the  slight  and  imperfect  account  of  what  was 
done  by,  or  happened  to,  the  individual^  but  in  tlie 
vestiges  it  has  ibrtunately  preserved  of  the  thoughts, 
sentiments,  and  opinions  of  one  of  the  most  j)owerful 

» thinkers,  most  conscientious  inquirers,  and  most  learned 
reasoners,  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  is  almost 
entirely  made  up  of  journals  and  letters  of  the  author 
himself;  and  impresses  us  quite  as  strongly  as  any  of 
his  publications  with  a  sense  of  the  richness  of  his 
knowledge  and  the  fineness  of  his  understanding — and 
witli  a  far  stronger  sense  of  his  promptitude,  versatility, 
[and  vigour.* 

Ilia  intellectual  character,  genei*ally,  cannot  be  im- 
[known  to  any  one  acquainted  witli  his  works,  or  who 
thas  even  read  namy  pages  of  the  Memoirs  now  before 
rlis ;  and  it  is  needless,  therefore,  to  s]>eak  here  of  his 
Igreat  knowledge,  the  singular  union  of  ingenuity  and 
iBoundiicss  in  his  speculations — his  perfect  candour  and 
liemper  in  discussion — the  pure  and  lofty  morality  to 


•  A  short  account  of  Sir  James's  parentage,  education,  anU  (lenjouitl 
'"'atory  is  here  oraiited. 
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which  lie  strove  to  elevate  the  minds  of  others,  and  in 
his  own  conduct  to  conroiin,  or  the  wise  and  humane 
allowance  which  he  was  ready,  in  every  case  but  his  own, 
to  make  for  the  iniirinities  which  must  always  draw 
down  so  many  from  the  higher  paths  ol'  their  duty. 

These  merits,  we  believe,  will  no  longer  be  denied  by 
any  who  have  heard  of  his  name,  or  looked  at  his 
writings.  Hut  there  were  other  traits  of  Ins  intellect 
which  could  only  be  knovni  to  those  wlio  were  of  his 
acquaintance,  and  which  it  is  still  desirable  that  the 
readers  of  these  Memoirs  should  benr  in  mind.  One  of 
these  was,  that  ready  and  prodigious  Memory,  by  which 
all  that  he  learned  seemed  to  be  at  once  engraved  on  tlie 
proper  compartment  of  his  mind,  and  to  present  itself  at 
the  moment  it  wus  required ;  another,  still  more  remark- 
able, was  the  singular  Maturity  and  completeness  of  all 
his  views  and  opinions,  even  upon  the  most  abstruse  and 
complicated  questions,  though  raised,  without  design  or 
preparation,  m  the  casual  course  of  conversation.  In 
this  way  it  happened  that  the  sentiments  he  delivered 
bad  generally  the  air  of  recollections — nnd  that  few  of 
those  -srith  wnom  he  most  associated  in  mature  life,  coidd 
recollect  of  ever  catching  him  in  the  act  of  making  up 
his  mind,  in  the  course  of  the  discussions  in  which  it  was 
his  delight  to  engage  them.  His  conclusions,  and  the 
grounds  of  them,  seemed  ahvays  to  have  been  previously 
considered  and  digested  ;  and  tliough  he  willingly  de- 
veloped bis  reasons,  to  secure  the  assent  of  his  hearers, 
he  uniformly  seemed  to  have  been  perfectly  ready,  before 
the  cause  was  called  on,  to  have  delivered  the  opinion  of 
the  court,  with  a  full  sunnuary  of  the  arguments  and 
evidence  on  both  sides.  In  the  work  before  us,  we  have 
more  peeps  into  the  prepnratorj'  deliberations  of  his 
great  intellect — that  scrupulous  estimate  of  the  grounds 
of  decision,  and  that  jealous  questioning  of  first  impixiS- 
8ions,  wliich  necessarily  precede  the  formation  of  all 
firm  and  wise  opinions, — than  could  probably  be  col- 
lected from  the  recollections  of  all  who  bud  most  familiar 
access  to  him  in  society.  It  was  owing  perliaps  to  this 
vigour  and  rapidity  of  intellectual  digestion  that,  though 
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.V* life  a  great  talker,  there  never  was  a  man  that 

talked  half  so  much  who  said  so  little  that  was  cither 
foolish  or  frivolous ;  nor  any  one  perhaps  who  knew  so 
■well  hoAV  to  give  as  much  liveliness  and  poignancy  to 
just  and  even  profound  observations,  as  others  could 
ever  impart  to  startling  extravagance  and  ludicrous 
exaggeration.  The  vast  extent  of  nis  information,  and 
the  natural  gaiety  of  his  temper,  made  him  independent 
of  such  devices  for  producing  effect ;  and,  joined  to  the 
inherent  kindness  and  gentleness  of  his  disposition,  made 
his  conversation  at  once  the  most  instructive  and  the 
most  generally  pleasing  that  could  he  imagined. 

Of  his  intellectual  cndownncnts  we  shall  say  no  more. 
But  we  must  add,  that  the  Tenderness  of  his  domestic 
affections,  and  the  deep  Humility  of  his  character,  were  as 
iniidequately  kno^vn,  even  among  his  friends,  till  the 
puhlication  of  those  private  records :  For  his  manners, 
though  gentle,  were  cold ;  and,  though  uniformly 
courteous  and  candid  in  society,  it  was  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  he  was  not  unconscious  of  his  superiority.  It 
is,  therefore,  but  justice  to  bring  into  view  some  of  the 
proofs  that  are  now  before  us  of  both  these  endearing 
tniits  of  character.  The  beautiful  letter  which  he 
addressed  to  Dr.  Parr  on  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  in 
1797,  breathes  the  full  sjnrit  of  both.     We  regret  that 

e  can  only  afford  room  for  a  part  of  it. 

Allow  mo,  in  jiiPtioe  to  her  mpraorj',  to  tell  you  what  she  wa<i,  nixl 
wliat  I  owed  her.  I  was  guided  in  my  eboice  only  by  the  blind 
nfTcctiun  of  my  youth.  I  found  an  intolligerit  com]mni(in,  nnd  a.  lender 
friend  ;  a  prudent  monitress,  the  most  faithful  of  wives,  and  a  mother 
as  tender  as  children  ever  had  the  misfortune  to  lose.  I  found  ti 
woman  who,  by  the  tender  management  of  my  weaknefisea,  gradually 
eorreeted  the  most  pernicioui*  of  them.  She  became  in-ndent  fi-om 
affeetion  ;  and  tliough  of  the  most  generous  nature,  she  was  taught 
eeonomy  and  frugality  by  her  love  for  me.  During  the  most  erilieal 
period  of  my  life^  she  preserved  order  in  my  alVuirs,  from  the  care  of 
which  fhe  relieved  me.  She  gently  reclaimed  me  from  disBipntion  ; 
ahe  propped  my  weak  nnd  irresolute  nature ;  she  urged  my  indolence 
to  all  the  exertions  that  have  l>een  useful  or  creditable  to  nic,  nnd  she 
as  perjietuaUy  at  hand  to  admonish  my  heedlessness  and  improvi- 
dence. To  her  I  owe  whiitever  1  am  ;  to  her  whatever  I  ehati  be, 
was  ahe  wliora  T  have  lost!  And  I  have  lost  her  after  eight  yeare 
struggle  and  distress  had  bound  ur  fa»t  together,  and  moulded  our 
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tMDpers  (o  e«ch  oilier,  — wbea  »  knowledge  of  ber  wortli  bsd  i 
my  Toathful  lore  into  friendship,  and  before  age  had  flepHved  % 
much  of  its  original  srdour,  —  T  lost  her,  alas  I  (the  choir«  of  | 
jcmtbt  mnd  the  partner  of  my  misfortunes)  at  a  moment  when  II 
the  prospect  of  her  sharing  my  better  dajs ! 

"  The  philosoph;-  which  I  have  learnt  only  tcacbes  me  thax  < 
and  friendship  are  the  greatest  of  human  blessings,  and  that  iheirl 
U  irreparable.  It  aggravates  my  caUmitj,  instead  of  consoling  1 
under  it.  But  mjr  wounded  heart  sedu  another  consolation.  Gonnii 
hy  those  feelings,  which  hare  in  every  age  and  region  of  the  votU 
actuated  the  human  mind,  I  »eek  relief,  and  I  Hnd  it,  in  the  fii»t&ii( 
hope  and  conaoUtory  opinion,  that  a  Benevolent  Wisdom  inflicts  tbt 
chantiupment,  as  well  a«  bestows  the  enjoyments  of  human  life;  thit 
Superintending  Goodness  will  one  day  enlighten  the  darknc»  whkk 
surrounds  our  nature,  and  bangs  over  our  prospects  ;  that  thif  drear; 
and  wretehc<l  life  is  not  the  whole  of  man  ;  that  an  animal  so  a^ 
cious  and  provident,  and  capuble  of  such  proficiency  in  science  oi 
virtue,  is  not  like  Uie  beasts  that  peri:^i ;  that  tliere  is  a  dwellinff-pl«oe 
prepared  for  the  spirits  of  the  just,  and  that  the  ways  €X  God  will  jtt 
be  vindicated  to  man.** 

We  may  add  part  of  a  very  kind  letter,  "WTntten  from 
India,  in  1808^  in  a  more  cheerful  mood,  to  his  son-in- 
law  Mr.  Rich,  then  on  a  mission  to  Babylon,  — and 
whose  early  death  so  soon  blasted  the  hopes,  not  only  of 
his  afflicted  family,  but  of  the  whole  literaiy  world. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  Rich,  allow  me,  with  the  liberty  of  warm  affec- 
tion, earnestly  to  exhort  you  to  exert  every  power  of  your  mind  In  tiit 
duties  of  your  station.  There  is  something  in  the  &criousnes«Y  both  uf 
business  and  of  wiencc,  of  which  your  vivacity  is  impatient  The 
brilliant  variety  of  your  attainments  and  Rcc(fmplitihraent&  do,  I  fear, 
flatter  you  into  the  conceit  that  you  may  "indulge  your  geniu-s"  and 
pass  your  life  in  amusement;  while  you  smile  at  those  who  think,  and 
at  those  who  act.  But  this  would  be  weak  and  ignoble.  The  sue 
of  your  past  studied  ought  to  show  you  how  much  you  may  yet  i 
instead  of  soothing  you  with  the  refleetiuii  how  much  you  have  donfl 
"  Habits  of  seriousness  of  thought  and  nelion  arc  necessary  to  tji 
duties  to  the  inii>ortance,  and  to  the  dignity  of  human  life.  VVliat 
amiable  gaiety  at  twenty-four  might  run  the  risk,  if  it  -WASt  unaccon 
panied  by  other  things,  of  being  thought  frivolous  «nil  puerile  at  forty^ 
four.  I  am  so  near  forty-four,  that  I  can  give  you  pretty  exact  news 
of  tliat  dull  country  j  which  yet  ought  to  interest  you,  as  you  are  ~ 
veiling  towards  it,  aud  must,  I  hoi>e,  pass  through  it.  _ 

"  I  hope  you  will  profit  by  my  errors.  I  wa?  once  anibitioos  to 
have  made  you  a  much  improved  ^ition  of  myself.  If  you  had  stayed 
here,  I  should  have  laboured  to  do  so,  in  spite  of  your  inipntienc*^ 
as  it  is,  I  heartily  pray  that  you  may  make  youriK;lf  something  muc 
belter. 

'*  You  came  here  bo  early  us  to  have  made  few  sacrifices  uf  friend* 
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ip  and  society  at  home.  Yoii  can  afford  a  good  many  years  for 
making  n,  handsome  foitune,  and  still  return  home  joiing.  You  do  not 
fee]  the  force  of  that  word  quite  so  much  us  I  could  wish:  But  for  the 
present  let  me  hope  that  the  firospect  uf  roiniiig  to  one  w}io  hfut  such 
an  affection  for  you  as  I  have,  will  give  your  country  Aonie  of  tlie 
atlractions  of  home.  If  you  can  be  allured  to  it  by  th«  generous?  hope 
of  increasing  the  enjoyments  of  my  old  age,  you  will  soon  discover  in 
it  sutBcient  excellences  to  love  and  admire  ;  and  it  will  become  to  you, 
^^a  the  full  force  of  the  term,  a  home." 

^V    We  are  not   sure  whether  the  frequent  aspirations 
^nvhich  we  find  in  his  private  letters,  after  the  quiet  and 
^^epose  of  an  Academical  situation,  ought  to  be  taken  as 
r    proofs  of  his  humility,  thougti  they  are  generally  ex- 
pressed in  language  beanng  that  character.     But  there 
are  other  indications  enough,  andof  the  most  unequivocal 
description  —  for  esampk%  this  cntiy  in  1818 ;  — 

^k    ** lias,  I  think,  a  distaste  for  me.     I  think  the  worse  of  nobody 

^Tor  Buch  a  feeling.  Indeed  I  often  feel  a  distaste  for  myself;  and  lam 
sure  I  should  not  esteem  my  own  character  in  another  person.  It  is 
more  likely  that  I  should  hare  disrcspectablc  ot  disagreeable  qualities, 

than  that  should  have  an  unreasonable   antipathy." — Vol.  ii. 

p.  344. 

In  the  same  sad  but  gentle  spirit,  we  have  this  entry 
in  1822:  — 

""Walked  a  little  up  the  (juiet  valley,  whirh  on  this  chei^rful  morn- 
ing looked  pretty.     ^Hiile  .fitting  on  the  stone  under  the  tree,  my 

mind  was  soothed  by  reading  some  passages  of- in  the  Quarterly 

Review.     With  no  painful  liumility  1  felt  that  an  enemy  of  mine  ia  a 
man  of  genius  and  virtue;  and  that  all  who  think  slightingly  of  me 
^,   may  be  right." 

"  But  the  strongest  and  most  painfld  expression  of  this 
profound  humility  is  to  be  found  in  a  note  to  his  Disser- 
tation on  Ethical  Philosophy  ;  in  which,  after  a  beautiful 
eulogium  on  his  deceased  friends,  Mr.  George  Wilson  and 
jjilr.  Serjeant  Lens,  he  adds,  — 

"  The  present  writer  hopes  that  the  good-natured  reader  will  ex- 
cuse liim  tor  having  thus,  perhaps  unseasonably,  bestowed  heartfelt 
commendation  on  those  who  were  above  the  pursuit  of  praise,  and  the 
remembrance  of  whoftc  good  opinion  and  j;ood-wJH  helps  to  support 
liim,  under  a  deep  sense  of  faults  and  vices." 

The  reader  now  knows  enough  of  Sir  James's  personal 
jcharacter  to  enter  readily  into  the  spirit  of  any  extracts 
pve  may  lay  before  him.   The  most  valuable  of  these  are 
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supplied  by  hia  letters,  journals,  and  occasional  writings, 
while  enjoyiiif^  the  comparative  leisure  of  his  Indian 
residence,  or  the  complete  leisure  of  his  voyages  to  aod 
from  that  country  :  and,  with  all  due  deference  to  oppo- 
site ophiions,  this  is  exactly  what  we  should  have  ex- 
pected. Sir  James  Mackintosh,  it  is  well  known,  had  a 
great  relish  for  Society ;  and  had  not  constitutiotifcl 
vigour  (after  his  return  from  India)  to  go  throiiirh  inucli 
Business  without  exhaustion  and  fatigue.  In  LoodoD 
and  in  Parliament,  therefore,  his  powerful  intellect  was 
at  once  too  much  dissipated,  and  too  much  oppressed; 
and  the  traces  it  has  lel't  of  its  exertions  on  those  scenes 
are  comparatively  few  and  inadequate.  In  conversation, 
no  doubt,  much  that  was  delightful  and  instructive  was 
thrown  out ;  and,  for  want  of  a  Boswell,  has  perished! 
But,  though  it  may  be  true  that  we  have  thus  lost  the 
liglit  and  gracei'ul  flowers  of  anecdote  and  conversation, 
we  would  tain  console  ourselves  with  the  belief  that  we 
have  secured  the  more  pri.'ciou8  and  mature  fruits  of 
studies  and  meditations,  which  can  only  be  pursued  to 
advantage,  when  the  cessation  of  more  importunate  calls 
has  "  left  us  leisure  to  be  wise." 

With  reference  to  these  views,  nothing  has  struck  us 
more  than  the  singular  vigour  and  alertness  of  his  under- 
standing during  the  dull  progress  of  his  liome  voyage. 
Shut  up  in  a  small  cabin,  in  a  tropical  climate,  in  a  state 
of  languid  health,  and  subject  to  every  sort  of  annoy- 
ance, he  not  only  reads  with  an  industry  which  would 
not  disgrace  an  ardent  Academic  studying  for  honours, 
but  plunges  eagerly  into  original  speculations,  and 
finishes  off  some  of  the  most  beautiful  compositions  in 
the  language,  in  a  shorter  time  than  wouhl  be  allowed, 
for  such  subjects,  to  a  contractor  for  leaduig  paragraphs 
to  a  daily  paper.  In  less  than  a  fortnight,  during  this 
voyage,  he  seems  to  liave  thrown  off  nearly  twenty 
elaborate  characters  of  eminent  authors  or  statesmen  in 
English  story  —  conceived  with  a  justness,  and  executed 
with  a  delicacy,  which  would  seem  unattjiinable  without 
long  meditation  and  patient  revistil.  We  cannot  now 
venture,  however,  to  present  our  readers  with  more  than  a 
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part  of  one  oi'  them  ;  and  we  take  our  extract  from  that 
of  Samuel  Johnson. 

*'  In  eftrly  yuiiili  lie  liuti  reeisteil  the  nmst  severe  tests  of  probity. 
Neither  tlje  extreme  [Ktverty  nor  tlie  uncertain  income  to  wliich  the 
virtue  of  Ao  many  men  of  letters  has  yielded,  even  in  tlie  s1ighte8t 
degree  weakened  his  integrity,  or  lowered  the  dignity  of  his  indepen- 
dence. His  moral  principles  (if  the  language  may  be  allowed)  partook 
of  the  vigour  of  lits  understAnding.  He  was  conscicutioua,  sincere, 
determined  ;  and  his  pride  was  no  more  than  a  steady  couscioueness  of 
superiority  in  the  most  valuable  qualities  of  human  nature.  His 
friendship;^  were  not  only  firm,  but  generous  and  tender,  beneath  a 
rugged  exterior.  He  wounded  none  of  those  feelings  which  the  habits 
of  iiis  life  enabled  liim  to  estimate  ;  but  lie  had  become  too  hardened 
liy  serious  distress  not  to  contract  some  disregard  for  those  min<jr 
delicacies  which  become  so  keenly  sensible,  in  a  calm  and  prosperous 
fortune.  He  was  a  Tory,  not  without  i^ome  prupensilies  towards 
Jacobitism ;  and  a  High  Churchman,  witli  more  attachment  to  eccle- 

»8iastical  authority  and  a  splendid  worship,  than  is  quite  consistent  with 
tlie  spirit  of  Protestantism.  On  these  subjects  he  neither  permitted 
himself  to  doubt,  nor  ttilerated  difference  of  opinion  in  otliers.  But 
the  vigour  of  his  understanding  is  no  more  to  be  estimate<l  by  his  opi- 
nitms  on  subjects  where  it  was  bound  by  his  prejudices,  than  tlie 
strength  of  a  man's  body  by  the  eiforts  of  a  limb  in  fetters.  Hid  con- 
versation, which  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  instruments  of  his 
extensive  iiiiluence,  was  ai'tificial,  dogmatical,  sententious,  and 
poignant ;  adapted,  with  the  most  admirable  versatility,  to  every  sub- 
ject as  it  arose,  and  distinguished  by  an  almost  unparalleled  power  of 
serious  repartee.  Ue  seems  to  have  considered  himself  as  a  sort  of 
colloquial  magistrate,  who  inflicted  severe  punishment  from  just  policy. 
His  euurse  of  life  led  him  to  treat  those  sensibilities,  which  such 
severity  wounds,  as  fantastic  and  cfTerainate ;  and  he  entered  society 
too  late  to  acquire  those  habits  of  politeness  which  are  a  substitute  for 
natural  delicacy. 

"  In  the  progress  of  English  style,  tlirce  periods  may  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished. The  flriit  period  extended  from  Sir  Thomas  More  to  Ltird 
Clarendon.  During  great  part  of  tliis  perioil,  the  style  partook  of  the 
rudeneas  and  fluclualion  of  an  unformed  language,  in  which  use  had 
not  yet  determined  the  words  that  were  to  be  English.  Writers  had 
not  yet  discovered  the  combination  of  words  which  best  suits  the  ori- 
ginal structure  and  immutable  constitution  of  our  hiiiguage.  AVliile 
the  terms  were  Eaglish,  the  arrangement  was  I.^tin — tlie  oxeluaivc  lan- 
guage of  learning,  and  that  in  whicJi  every  truth  in  science,  and  every 
model  of  elegance,  was  then  contemplated  by  youth.  For  a  century 
and  a  half,  ineffectual  attempts  were  made  to  bend  our  vulgar  tongue 
to  the  genius  of  the  language  aupi»osed  to  be  superior;  and  the  whole 
of  this  period,  though  not  without  a  capricious  mixture  of  coarse 
idiom,  may  be  called  the  Latin,  or  pedantic  age,  of  our  style. 

"In  the  second  perio<l,  which  extended  from  the  Kcstoration  to 
the  middle  of  the  eigltteenth  century,  a  series  of  writers  appeared,  of 
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less  genius  indeed  than  their  predeocpsors,  but  more  succedaful  in  thnr 
experiineuts  to  discover  the  mode  of  writinp;  must  adapted  to  tli* 
genius  of  the  language.  About  the  same  poriud  that  a  similar  chtnge 
was  effected  in  Frnuce  by  Fodcal,  tlicy  began  to  banidb  fipom  sljlt. 
learned  as  well  as  vulgar  phraseology;  and  to  confine  tlicittselves  lutlxj 
part  of  the  language  imturally  used  in  general  conversation  by  well- 
educated  men.  That  middle  region,  which  lies  between  vulgarity  and 
pedantry,  remains  commonly  unchanged,  while  both  extremes  are 
condemned  to  perpetual  revolution.  Those  who  select  wortU  fniiB 
that  perniuneut  part  uf  a  language,  and  who  arrange  them  occordinf 
to  it.s  natural  order,  have  discovered  the  true  secret  of  reJidering  thrir 
writings  permanent ;  and  of  preserving  that  rank  among  the  clstfietl 
writers  of  their  country,  which  men  of  greater  intellectual  power  lur« 
failed  to  attain.  Of  these  writers,  whose  languago  has  not  yet  lie><n 
At  all  superannuated,  Cowley  wiisprabably  the  earliest,  as  Oryden  and 
Addison  were  assuredly  the  greatest. 

"  The  third  period  may  be  called  the  Rhetoricnl,  and  is  clistin- 
guished  by  the  prevalence  of  n  &chi>iil  of  writers,  of  which  Johneun 
was  the  founder.  The  fundament^U  eliurnctcr  of  this  .stylo  id»  that  it 
employs  undiftgulsed  art^  where  elaflsi<>al  writers  appear  only  to  obeT 
the  impulse  of  a  cultivated  and  adorned  nature,  &c. 

"  As  the  mind  of  Johnson  was  robust,  but  neither  nimble  nor  grace- 
ful, so  his  style,  though  sometimes  significant,  nervous,  and  even  ma* 
jeslic,  was  void  of  all  grace  and  case;  and  being  the  most  unUke  of  all 
styles  to  the  natural  effusion  of  a  cultivated  mind,  had  the  leajst  pre- 
tensions to  the  praiiie  of  eloquence.  During  the  period,  rune  near  a 
cfosct  in  which  he  was  a  favourite  model,  a  stiff  symmetry  and  tediouf 
monotony  succeeded  to  that  various  muftic  with  which  the  tajrte  of 
Addison  diversified  his  periods,  and  to  that  natural  imagery  which  hia 
beautiful  genius  seemed  witli  graceful  negligence  to  scatter  oTer  Us 
composition." 

We  stop  here  to  remark,  that,  though  concurring  in 
the  substance  of  this  masterly  classiBctttion  of  our 
writcrfi,  we  sltould  yet  be  disj)osed  to  except  to  that  part 
of  it  which  represents  the  tirst  introduction  of  soft, 
graceful,  and  idiomatic  English  as  not  earlier  than  the 
period  of  the  Restoration.  In  our  opinion  it.  is  nt  least 
as  old  as  Chaucer.  The  English  Bible  is  liill  of  it ;  and 
it  is  among  the  most  common,  as  well  as  the  most 
beautiful,  of  the  many  langiuiges  spoken  by  Shakspeare. 
Laying  his  verse  aside,  there  arc  m  his  longer  passages 
of  pn:»se — and  in  the  serious  as  well  as  the  humorous 
parts  —  in  Hamlet,  and  Brutus,  and  Shylock,  and  llcjtrv 
v.,  as  well  as  in  Falstaff,  and  Touchstone,  Koxilind,  ana 
Benedick,  a  staple  of  sweet,  mellow,  and  natural  English, 
altogether  as  free  and  elegant  as  that  of  Addison,  and 
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for  the  most  part  more  vigorous  and  more  richly 
coloured.  The  same  may  be  said,  ^vith  some  exceptions, 
of  tlie  other  dramatists  of  that  age.  Sir  James  is  right 
I>erhaps  as  to  the  grave  and  authoritative  writers  of 
prose ;  but  few  of  the  wits  of  Queen  Anne's  time  were 
of  that  description.  We  shall  only  add  that  part  of 
the  sequel  wliich  contains  the  author's  general  account 
of  the  Lives  of  the  Poets. 

"  Wlienever  understanding  ttlone  is  sufficient  for  [loctical  criticism, 
the  decisions  of  Johnson  are  generally  right.  But  the  beauties  of 
poetry  must  hofeit  befoi-c  tlieir  causes  are  investigated.  Tliere  is  a 
poetical  sensibility,  which  in  the  progress  of  the  mind  becomes  as  dis- 
tinct a  power  ns  a  musical  ear  or  a  picturesque  eye.  Without  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  this  sensibility,  it  is  as  vain  for  a  man  of  the 
greatest  understanding  to  speak  of  tlie  higher  beatities  of  poetry,  na  it 
is  for  a  blind  man  to  speak  of  colours.  But  to  cultivate  such  ft  talent 
was  wholly  foreign  fn)m  the  worldly  sagacity  and  stem  shrewdness  of 
Johnson.  As  in  his  judgment  of  life  and  character,  so  in  Iiis  criticism 
on  poetry,  he  was  a  sort  of  free-thinker.  lie  suspected  the  refined  of 
affectation  ;  he  rejected  the  enthusiastic  as  absurd  ;  and  he  took  it  fur 
granted  that  the  mysterious  was  unintelligible.  He  ciune  into  the 
world  when  the  school  of  Drydcn  and  Vnym  gavn  the  law  to  Knglish 
poetry.  In  that  school  he  had  himself  learned  to  te  a  loity  and 
vigorous  decluimer  in  harmonious  vurse  ;  beyond  that  school  his  un- 
forced admirotiou  perhaps  sciirceiy  soared ;  and  his  highest  eflbrt  of 
criticism  was  accordingly  the  noble  panegyric  on  Uryden.  His  critt- 
ei.sm  owed  its  popularity  as  much  to  its  defects  us  to  its  excellences. 
It  was  on  a  level  with  the  majority  of  readei's — person  f?  of  gtwul 
sense  and  information,  but  of  no  exquisite  sensibility  ;  and  to  their 
minds  it  derived  a  false  appearance  of  solidity,  from  that  very  nar- 
rowness, which  excluded  those  grander  efforts  of  imaginatioQ  to  which 
Aristotle  and  Bacon  have  confined  the  nanie  of  poetry." 

The  admirable  and  original  delineation,  of  which  this 
is  but  a  small  part,  appears  to  have  been  the  task  of  one 
disturbed  and  sickly  clay.  We  have  in  these  volumes 
characters  of  Huuk',  Swift,  Lor<l  Mansfield,  Wilkes, 
Goldsmith,  Gray,  Franklin,  Sheridan,  Fletcher  of 
Saltoun,  Louis  XIV.,  and  some  others,  all  finished  with 
the  same  exquisite  taste,  and  conceived  in  the  same 
vigorous  and  candid  spirit ;  besides  which,  it  appears 
from  the  Journal,  that,  in  the  same  incredibly  short 
period  of  fourteen  or  fiftecu  days,  he  had  made  similar 
delineations  of  T-ord  North,  Paley,  George  Grenville, 
C.  Townsheud,  Turgot,  Malesherbcs,  Young,  Thomson, 

VOL.  in.  u  u 
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Aikeii&ide,  Lord  lioliiigbroke,  tind  Lord  Oxford ;  though 
(we  know  not  irom  what  ttiuse)  none  of  these  last  DH-n* 
tione<l  appear  in  the  present  publication. 

During  the  same  voyage,  the  perusal  of  Madame  dc 
Sevignc^'s  Letters  engages  him  (at  intervals)  for  about  a 
fortnight ;  in  the  course  of  which  he  has  noted  down  in 
his  journal  more  just  and  delicate  remarks  on  her 
character,  and  that  of  her  age,  than  we  tliink  art  an^ 
where  elt*e  to  Ix;  met  with,  l^ut  we  cannot  now  venture 
on  any  cxtnict ;  and  must  confine  ourselves  to  the  follow- 
ing admiruble  remarks  on  the  true  tone  of  polite  ctwi- 
versjvtion  and  familiar  letters, —  suggested  by  the  same 
fascinating  collection : — 

"When  a  woman  of  feeling,  fancy,  and  nccompliKhmciit  hfun  Icarnrd 
to  convoFM  with  ease  and  grace,  from  long  intercourse  with  tho  mnst 
pohshcd  society,  and  when  she  writes  as  ehc  d|»euk0,  she  must  write 
ietters  as  tliey  ouglit  to  be  written  ;  iffihe  has  aei:|uirod  just  as  much 
habitual  correctness  as  is  reconcilable  with  the  air  of  nt;gligence-  A 
moment  of  cnthnsiasm,  a  burst  of  feeling,  a  fltL-?1i  of  ekKfuenee  raijr 
be  allowed ;  but  the  intercourae  of  society,  eitber  in  coiiverMititJu  or  in 
letters,  allows  no  more.  'I'boiigh  interdicted  from  ibe  loDg-contiooiiI 
use  of  elevaled  languiige,  they  are  not  without  a  resource-  Then?  i«t 
part  of  language  which  \6  disdained  by  the  pedant  or  tlio  dccIuiaier,aiHl 
which  both,  if  they  knew  its  difficulty,  would  approach  with  droKl: 
it  is  formed  of  the  most  familiar  phrases  and  turns  in  daily  a«  by 
the  generality  of  men,  and  is  full  of  energy  and  vivncity,  bearing 
upon  it  the  mark  of  those  keen  feelings  and  strong  passions  fnun 
which  it  springs.  It  is  the  employmcjit  of  such  phrasics  which  pro- 
duces what  may  be  called  collo({uial  eloquence.  Conversation  Bn<l 
letters  may  be  thus  raised  to  any  degree  of  animation,  without  depart- 
ing from  their  character.  Any  thing  may  be  said,  if  it  be  Bpokrn  iu 
the  tone  of  society.  The  highest  guests  are  welcome  if  they  come  in 
tlie  easy  undress  of  the  club ;  the  strongest  metaphor  appears  without 
violence,  if  it  is  famiUarty  expresseil ;  and  we  the  more  eusily  cnleh 
the  warmest  feeling,  if  we  jH'.rceive  that  it  is  intentionally  lowered  iii 
exprcsfiion,  out  of  condescension  to  our  calmer  temper.  It  is  thus 
that  harangues  and  declamations,  the  last  proof  of  bad  taste  and  bad 
mnniMTS  in  conversation,  are  avoided,  while  the  fancy  and  the  heart 
find  the  means  of  pouring  fortb  all  their  stores.  To  meet  this  dcspisvil 
part  of  language  in  a  polished  dress,  and  producing  all  the  eflTect.i  of 
wit  and  eloquence,  is  a  constant  source  of  agreeable  snrprise.  Thit  is 
increased,  when  a  few  bolder  and  higher  words  arc  hai>pily  w-n>ught 
into  the  texture  of  this  funiiliur  eloquence.  To  find  what  seomii  ao 
unlike  author-craft  in  a  lH)ok,  raises  the  pleasing  astonishment  to  its 
highcMl  degree.  I  once  thought  of  illu.slrating  my  notinns  by  numcn:iUf( 
examples  from  'La  Sovign^.*     And  I  must,  some  day  or  other,  do  no; 
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lliougli  I  think  it  the  resource  of  n  bungler,  who  is  not  onough  master 
of  Ituiguage  to  convey  Uia  conceptions  into  the  minds  of  others.  The 
style  of  Madnmc  <lc  Se^ngne  h  evidently  copied  not  only  hy  her  wur- 
shipper,  Walpolc,  bnt  fven  by  Gray;  wh(»,  notwitlialaiiding  the  ex- 
tmordinary  nierito  of  his  matter,  has  the  double  stiffness  ofan  iniilator, 
[  and  of  a  college  recluse." 

How  many  dcbateable  points  are  fairly  settled  by  the 
following  short  and  vigorous  remarks,  in  the  Journal  ibr 
1811:  — 

I  "Finished  George  I^jse's  *  Obsenrations  on  Fox'a  Ilifiiory/  which 
are  tedious  and  inefficient.  That  James  was  morn  influenced 
by  a  passion  for  arbitrary  power  than  by  Popish  bijjotry,  is  uii  iftle 
rclincmcnt  in  Fox:  He  liked  botI»  Popery  and  tyranny;  and  1  ttni 
I>cr8umlcd  he  did  not  himi^'lf  know  winch  he  liked  bo-st.  liut  I  tukf. 
it  to  bo  certain,  that  the  English  peoph',  ut  the  Revolution,  cb*ciid»d 
bis  love  of  Po[)ery  more  than  bis  love  of  lyi-anny.  This  was  in  tht-ni 
Protestant  bigotry,  not  rcafion:  Hut  the  instinct  of  tlit-ir  bipiftry 
pointed  right.  Popery  was  then  the  name  for  the  fm-iion  whii-Fi 
Eiuppurted  rivil  and  religious  tyranny  in  Kurope:  To  be  a  Papi.st 
waa  to  bo  u  pai'tisaii  of  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV," 

I  There  is  in  the  Bombay  Journal  of  the  same  year,  a 
l)cuutiful  essay  on  Novels,  and  the  moral  effect  of  iictioii 
in  general,  the  whole  of  which  we  should  like  to  extract; 
but  it  is  far  too  long.  It  proceeds  on  the  assumption, 
that  as  all  fiction  must  cease  to  interest  by  representing 
admired  qualities  in  an  exaggerated  fonn,  and  in  striking 
aspects,  it  must  tend  to  raise  the  standard,  and  increase 
the  admiration  of  excellence.  In  answer  to  an  obvious 
objection,  he  proceeds: — 

"  A  man  who  Hbonld  feel  all  the  various  sentiments  of  morality,  in 

the  proportions  in  which  tliey  are  inspired  by  the  Hind,  wonM  r;er- 

[tainly  be  far  from  a  pert'ectly  good  man.     But  it  does  not  follow  that 

the  Ilia<l  did  not  produce  great  moral   benefit.     To  deti^miine  that 

point,  we  must  nsccrlain  whether  a  man,  formed  by  the  Iliad,  would 

[be  ln'ttcr  than  the  ordinary  man  of  the  country,  at  the  time  in  which 

\it  appeared.     It  is  true  that  it  too  much  inspires  an  admiration  for 

[ferocious  courage.     That  admiration  waa  then  prevalent,  and  every 

[circumstance  served  to  strengthen  it.     But  the  Iliud  breathes  many 

[other  sentiments,  less  prevalent,  less  favoured  by  tlie  slate  of  society, 

[»nd  calculated  gradually  to  mitigate  the  predominant  passion.     The 

lli'ieiidHhip  and  sorrow  of  Acbillce  for  Patroclus,  the  {tutriutic  valour 

iof  Hector,  the  paternal  affliction  of  Priam,  would  slowly  introduce 

[more  humane  affections.     If  they  had  not  been  combined  with  tho 

idmiration  of  Itarburous  courage,  they  would  not  have  been  popular; 

[•ml  conBctpiently  llicy  would  have  foimd  no  entry  into  llvw*.  wsnw^ 
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hearts  which  they  were  destined  (I  do  not  say  infended)  to  aoTtien.  It 
is  therefore  clear,  from  the  very  nature  of  poetry,  tJiat  the  poet  nimi 
inspire  somewhat  Letter  mornls  tlutn  tliose  aroun*.!  hitn,  thoug;h,  to  he 
effectual  and  useful,  his  moruU  must  not  be  totally  uulike  those  of  liis 
contempororins.  If  tlic  Iliotl  Mhouhl,  in  a  long  course  of  ages,  laif 
influmed  the  ambition  an<l  ferocity  of  a  few  individuals,  eveji  that  evil. 
grL'ttt  us  il  is,  will  br."  far  fix>m  balancing  all  the  gcnerouift  seniiincnts 
wliieh,  fur  thrco  thoittand  years,  it  has  been  pouring  into  the  heart<^ 
of  youth  ;  nn«l  which  it  now  continues  to  infa-*e,  aided  by  th*»  dignity 
of  antiquity,  and  by  all  the  fire  and  splendour  oi  poetry.  Kvcry  bw- 
ceediiig  |;eiieration,  as  it  refines,  requires  the  standard  to  be  propor- 
tifinahly  raised. 

*'  Aj>ply  these  remark.^,  with  the  neces-iarY  modifications,  to  thaw 
fiettons  copied  from  common  life  called  Novels,  ^vhich  ore  not  almvea 
century  old,  and  of  which  the  multiplication  and  the  importancr^  u 
well  literary,  as  moral,  are  characteristic  features  of  Knji^land.  There 
may  be  persona  now  alive  who  recollect  the  publication  of  '  Toiii 
JonoS}'  at  lea&t,  if  not  of  *  Clarissa.*  Since  that  time,  probably  Iwelfd 
novels  have  appeared  of  the  first  rank  —  a  prodigious  number,  of  stirh 
a  kind,  in  any  department  of  literature  (by  the  help  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  MUs  iidgewortli  we  may  now  at  least  double  the  numbo") 
—  and  the  whole  class  of  novels  must  have  had  ninir  innuence  on  the 
public,  than  idl  other  sorts  of  Ixwks  eomhinud.  Nothing;  popular  nin 
be  frivolous.  Wliatevor  influences  multitudes,  must  be  of  proportiou- 
able  importance.  Bacon  and  Turgot  would  have  contemplated  with 
imjuisittve  admiration  thid  literary  revolution." 

And  soon  after,  while  admitting  that  Tom  Jones  (for 
exiimple)  is  so  far  from  being  a  moral  hook  as  to  Le 
deserving  of  the  severest  reprobation,  he  adds — 

"  Tet  even  in  this  extreme  case,  I  must  observe  that  the  same  book 
inspires  the  greotest  abhorrence  of  the  duplicity  of  Ulilil,  of  the  hyjio- 
crii^y  of  Thwackum  and  Square;  that  Jones  himself  is  interesting  by 
his  frankness,  spirit,  kindness,  and  fidelity — all  virtues  wf  the  fint 
class.  The  objection  is  the  same  in  its  principle  with  that  to  tin; 
Iliad.  The  ancient  epic  exclusively  presents  war  —  the  modern  iw\r\ 
love  ;  the  one  what  was  most  interesting  in  public  life,  nnd  tlie  (Xlicr 
what  is  mo»t  brilliant  in  jirivate  —  and  both  with  an  unfortunate  cGs- 
regard  of  moral  restraint." 

The  entry  under  6th  March,  1817,  has,  to  the  writer 
of  this  article,  a  melancholy  interest,  even  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time.  It  refers  to  the  motion  recently  made  in 
the  House  of  Commons  for  a  new  "writ,  on  the  death  of 
Mr.  Horner.  The  reflections  witli  which  it  closes  must) 
we  think,  be  interesting  always. 

"  March  Gth.  —  The  only  event  which  now  appears  interesting  in 
JD^  is  the  scene  in  vUe  lIoua&  of  Comuvonft  on  Monday,    liord  Morpiith 
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opuned  it  in  a  speech  so  perfect,  llmt  it  miglit  hnve  be«n  well  plawd 
R^  a  passage  in  the  most  elegant  Knglish  writer ;  it  was  fttU  of  fooling; 
evLTj'  topic  waa  skilfully  presented,  nnd  contaiae4l,  by  a  sort  of  pru- 
dence which  18  n  pnrt  of  taste,  within  safe  limits;  he  slid  over  the 
thinnest  ice  without  cracking  it.  Canning  filled  well  what  wonUI 
have  been  the  vacant  place  of  a  calm  observer  of  Homer's  public  life 
and  talents.  Manners  Sutton's  most  affecting  speeeb  was  a  tribute  of 
aflTectitui  from  a  private  friend  become  a  political  enemy;  Ixtrd  Lns- 
cellcs,  at  tlie  head  of  the  country  gentlemen  of  England,  cltisiug  this 
nftecting.  improving,  and  most  memorable  scene  by  declaring,  Mliat  if 
the  sense  of  the  House  oould  have  been  taken  on  this  occasion,  it 
would  have  been  uniuiimous.'  I  may  say  without  exaggeration,  that 
never  were  so  ninny  wurds  uttered  without  the  least  5U!*picion  of  ex- 
aggeration ;  and  tliat  never  was  t*o  much  honour  paid  in  any  age  or 
nation  to  intrinsic  claims  nione.  A  Howard  intraduced,  and  au 
Knglish  House  of  Commons  adopted,  the  proposition,  of  thus  honour- 
ing the  memory  of  a  man  of  thirty-eight,  the  son  of  a  .^Impkeeper, 
who  never  filled  an  office,  or  had  the  power  of  obliging  a  living  crea- 
ture, and  w^hose  grand  title  to  this  distinction  was  the  belief  of  hia 
virtue.  How  lionourablc  to  the  ago  and  to  the  House  !  A  country 
where  such  scntimcntA  prevail  ia  not  ripe  for  destruction." 

I  Sir  James  could  not  but  feel,  in  the  narrow  circles  of 
Bombay,  the  great  superiority  of  London  society;  and 
he  lias  thus  recorded  his  sense  of  it :  — 

"  In  great  capitals,  men  of  dit!'erent  provinces,  professions,  and  pur- 
suits are  brought  together  in  society,  and  are  obliged  to  acquire  a 
habit,  a  matter,  and  manner  mutually  perspicuous  and  agreeable. 
Hence  they  arc  raised  above  frivolity,  and  arc  dive8te<l  of  peilant  ry. 
In  small  societies  this  habit  is  nut  imposed  by  necessity  ;  they  have 
lower,  but  mure  urgent  subjects,  which  are  inreix'sting  to  all,  level  to 
all  capacities,  and  rctiuirc  no  effort  or  [>repnralion  of  mind.** 

He  mi<^ltt  hiive  added,  that  iii  a  great  capital  tlie  best  of 
all  sorts  Is  to  be  met  witli ;  and  that  the  atUierents  even 
of  the  most  extreme  or  fantastic  o]iinions  arc  tliere  so 
numerous,  and  generally  so  respectably  headed^  as  to  com- 
mand a  deference  ancf  regard  that  woidd  jfCiirccly  be 
shoMTi  to  them  when  appearing  as  insulated  individuals; 
and  thus  it  happens  that  real  toleration,  and  true  mo- 
desty, as  well  as  their  polite  siniulars,  are  rarely  to  be 
met  with  out  of  great  cities.  This,  however,  is  true 
only  of  those  who  mix  largely  in  the  general  society  of 
such  phiccs.  For  bigots  and  exdusives  of  nil  sorts,  they 
are  Iiot-bcds  and  seats  of  corruption  ;  since,  however  ab- 
surd or  revolting  their  tenets  may  be.j  such.  \)eY»a\\%  n^x^ 
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sure  to  meet  enough  of  their  fellows  to  encouraj^e  eadi 
other.  In  the  provinces,  a  believer  in  animal  magnet- 
ism or  Gcniian  metaphysics  ha^  few  listeners*  and  fli- 
encouragement ;  but  in  a  place  like  London  tliey  nal< 
a  little  coterlo  ;  who  herd  to^^ether,  exchange  flattorie<. 
and  tiike  themselves  for  the  apostles  of  a  new  gospel. 

The  editor  has  incorporated  with  his  work  some  letten 
addressed  to  him  by  friends  of  his  father,  contaiiiins 
either  anecdotes  of  his  earlier  life,  or  observations  on  bi< 
character  and  merits.  It  was  natural  for  a  j>erson  wh««e 
age  precluded  him  from  s[>ealdng  on  his  own  anthori^ 
of  any  but  recent  transiictions,  to  seek  for  this  assist- 
ance; and  the  information  contributed  by  Ix>rd  Abin^r 
and  Mr.  Basil  Montagu  (the  former  especially)  is  very 
interesting.  The  otiier  letters  present  us  wth  litile  more 
than  the  opinion  of  tlie  writers  as  to  his  character.  It 
these  should  be  thought  too  laudatory,  there  is  another 
character  Avhich  has  lately  fallen  under  our  eye,  whlcli 
certainly  is  not  liable  to  that  objection.  In  the  **  Table 
Talk  "  of  the  late  Mr.  Coleridge,  we  find  these  words:— 
"  I  doubt  if  Mackintosh  ever  heartily  appreciated  an 
eminently  original  man.  After  all  his  fluency  and  bril- 
liant erudition,  you  can  rarely  carry  off  any  thing  worth 
preserving.  You  might  not  improperly  write  upon  his 
fureliead,  *  Warchouse  to  let ! '  " 

We  wish  to  speak  tenderly  of  a  man  of  genius,  and 
we  believe  of  amiable  dispositions,  who  has  been  so  re- 
cently removed  from  his  friends  and  admirers.  But  so 
[>ortentous  a  misjudgment  as  this,  and  coming  from  such 
ii  quarter,  cannot  be  jmssed  without  notice.  If  Sir 
JauK's  Mackintosh  had  any  talent  more  conspicuous  and 
indisputable  than  another,  it  was  that  of  appreciating? 
the  merits  of  eminent  and  original  men.  His  great 
learning  and  singular  soundness  of  judgment  enabled 
him  to  do  this  truly;  wliile  his  kindness  of  nature,  his 
zeal  lor  human  happiness,  and  his  perfect  freotlom  from 
prejudice  or  vanity,  prompted  him,  above  mo.nt  <^ither 
men,  to  do  it  heartily.  And  tlien,  as  to  his  being  a  per* 
son  from  wijose  conversation  little  could  be  carried 
away,  why  the  most  characteristic  and  remarkable  thing 
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about  it  Wiis^  that  the  whole  of  it  mi^ht  be  carried  away 
— it  was  so  lucid,  precise,  and  brilliantly  perspicuous! 
The  joke  of*  the  "  warehouse  to  let**  is  not,  we  confess, 
quite  level  to  our  capacities.  It  can  scarcely  mean 
(though  that  is  the  most  obvious  sense)  that  the  head 
WHS  enij^ty — as  that  is  inconsistent  -with  the  rest  even  of 
this  splenetic  delineation.  If  it  was  intended  to  insinu- 
ate that  it  was  ready  for  the  indiscriminate  reception  of 
any  thing  which  any  one  might  choose  to  put  into  it, 
there  coiild  not  be  a  more  gross  misconception ;  as  wc 
have  no  doubt  'Sir.  Coleridge  must  often  have  sufficiently 
ex|ienenced.  And  by  whom  is  this  discovery,  tliat 
Mackintosh's  conversation  presented  nothing  that  could 
be  carried  aM'ay,  thus  confidently  announced  V  Why,  by 
the  very  individual  against  whose  own  oracular  and  in- 
tcnninuble  talk  the  same  complaint  has  been  made,  by 
friends  and  by  foes,  and  with  an  unanimity  unprece- 
dented, for  the  last  forty  years.  The  admiring,  or  rather 
idolizing  nephew,  who  has  lately  put  foi*th  this  hopeful 
specimen  of  his  relics,  has  recorded  in  the  preface,  that 
**  his  conversation  at  all  times  required  attention  ;  and 
tliat  the  demand  on  the  intellect  of  the  hearer  was  often 
■Very  great ;  and  that,  when  he  got  into  his  *  huge  circuit ' 
find  large  illustrations,  moat  people  had  lost  him,  and 
laturally  enough  supposed  that  he  had  lost  himself/' 
,  lay,  speaking  to  tliis  very  point,  of  the  ease  or  difficulty 
to!  "carrying  away"  any  definite  notions  from  wliat  he 
|sad,  the  partial  kinsman  is  pleased  to  inform  us,  that, 
with  all  hitii  familiarity  with  the  inspired  style  of  his  re- 
^lativcj  he  himself  has  often  gone  away,  after  listening  to 
'^'lim  for  several  delightful  hours,  with  divers  masses  of 
reasoning  in  his  head,  but  without  being  able  to  perceive 
whiit  connexion  they  had  with  each  other.  **  In  audi 
cases,"  he  adds,  ''  I  have  mused,  sometimes  even  for  days 
nffeiicards,  upon  the  words,  till  at  lengtb,  spont'incously 
as  it  were,  the  fire  would  kindle,"  tVc.  &o.  And  this  is 
the  person  who  is  pleased  to  denounce  Sir  dames  Mack- 
intosh as  an  ordinary'  man ;  and  especially  to  object  to 
his  conversation,  that,  though  brilliant  and  fluent,  there 
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An  attack  so  unjust  and  &o  arrogant  lemb  natnnilk 
to  uumparisona,  wliicli  it  could  be  eiisy  to  follow  out  u 
the  tiignal  discomfiture  of  the  party  attacking.  Bni 
without  going  beyond  what  is  thus  forced  upon  our  m 
ticc,  wti  shall  only  say,  that  nothing  could  possibly  Kt 
the  work  before  us  in  so  favouniblc  a  point  of  view,  «$ 
a  comparison  between  it  and  the  volumes  of  **  Talk- 
Talk,"  to  which  we  have  already  made  reference — un- 
less, perhaps,  it  were  the  contrast  of  the  two  ininds 
which  arc  resi)ectively  portniyed  in  these  publications. 

In  these  memorials  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  we  trace 
throughout  the  workings  of  a  powerful  and  uncloadod 
intellect,  nourished  by  wholesome  learning,    raised  and 
instructed  by  fearless  thongh  reverent  questionings  of 
the  sages  of  other  times  (which  is  the  permitted  Necro- 
mancy of  the  -wise),  exercised  by  free  discussion  widi 
the  most  distinguished  among  the  living,  and  niaile  ac- 
quainted with  its  own  strength  and  weakness,  not  only 
by  a  constant  intercourse  with  other  powerful  rainda. 
but  by  mixing,  with  energy  and  deliberation,  in  practi- 
cal business  and  aftairs ;  and  here  pouring  itself  out  in  a 
delightful  miscellany  of  elegant  criticism,  original  sih*- 
culation,  and  profound  practical  suggestions  on  politics, 
religion,  history,  and  all  the  greater  and  the  lesser  du 
ties,  the  arts  and  the  elegances  of  life — all  expressd 
with   a  beautiful   clearness  and    temj)ered    dignity  — 
breathing  the  purest  spirit  of  good-\vill  to  mankind  — 
and  brightened  not  merely  by  an  ardent  hope,  but  in 
assured  faith  in  their  constant  advancement  in  frccdoai, 
intelligence,  and  virtue. 

On  all  these  points,  the  "Table  Talk"  of  Iiis  poetic 
contemporary  appears  to  us  to  present  a  most  raortif 
ing  contrast ;  and  to  render  back  merely  the  image  ofl 
moody  mind,  incapable  of  mastering  its  own  imagining) 
and  constantly  seduced  by  them,  or  by  a  misdirect^'d 
ambition,  to  attempt  impracticable  things: — naturally 
attracted  by  dim  [>ai'a(loxes  nither  than  lucid  truths, 
and  preferring,  for  the  most  part,  the  obscure  and  ne- 
glected parts  of  learning  to  those  that  are  usofid  and 
clear — marching,  in  short,  at  all  times,  under  the  e: 
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elusive  guidanco  of  the  Pillar  of  Smoke  —  and,  like  the 
body  of  its  original  followers,  wandering  all  his  days  Jii 
the  desertj  Avithout  ever  coming  in  sight  of  the  promised 
Lind. 

Consulting  little  at  any  time  "with  any  thing  but  his 
own  prLjudices  and  fancies,  he  seems,  in  his  later  days, 
to  have  withdraAvn  altogether  from  the  correction  of 
equal  minds;  and  to  have  nourished  the  assurance  of  his 
o\vn  infallibility,  by  delivering  mystical  oracles  from  his 
cloudy  shrine,  all  day  long,  to  a  small  set  of  disciples, 
to  whom  neither  question  nor  interruption  was  al- 
lowed. The  result  of  this  necessarily  was,  an  exacer- 
bation of  all  the  morbid  tendencies  of  the  mind;  a  daily 
increasing  ignorance  of  the  course  of  opinions  and  affairs 
in  the  world,  and  a  proportional  confidence  in  his  own 
dogmas  and  dreams,  wliich  miglit  have  been  shaken,  at 
leasts  if  not  entirely  subverted,  by  a  closer  contact  with 
the  general  mass  of  intelligence.  Unfortunately  this 
unhealtbful  trainuig  (peculiarly  unhealtliful  for  such  a 
constitution)  produced  not  merely  a  great  eruption  of 
ridiculous  blunders  and  pitiable  prejudices,  but  seems  at 
last  to  have  brought  on  a  confirmed  and  thoroughly  dis- 
eased habit  of  uncharitableness,  and  niisanthro]>ic  anti- 
cipations of  corruption  and  misery  throughout  the  civil- 
ized world.  The  indiscreet  revelations  of  the  work  to 
which  Ave  have  alluded  have  now  brought  to  light  in- 
stances, not  only  of  intemperate  abuse  of  men  of  the 
highest  intellect  and  most  imquestioncd  purity,  but  such 
predictions  of  evil  from  what  the  rest  of  the  world  has 
been  contented  to  receive  as  improvements,  and  such 
suggestions  of  intolerant  and  Tyrannical  Remedies,  as 
no  man  would  believe  could  proceed  from  a  cultivated 
intellect  of  the  present  age  —  if  the  early  history  of  this 
particular  intellect  had  not  indicated  an  inherent  apti- 
tude for  all  extreme  opinions,  —  and  prejwired  us  for 
the  iisual  conversion  of  one  extreme  into  another. 

And  it  is  worth  while  to  mark  here  also,  and  in  rc- 
Bpect  merely  of  consistency  and  ultimate  authority  with 
mankind,  the  advantage  which  a  sober  and  well-regu- 
lated understanding  wdl  always  have  over  one  whidv 
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^iiksA  v^  ht  aik^jr*:  rjF^zaEBcet :  sad  imsCB^  eiiber  to 
aci  ^frmtjfffOA  opiskxk  of  h&  own  are^kstik.  or  er^n  u>  a 
tiTM:  KUK:  of  u.  ?Tv«s  tog^  izp  lo  IK  £i^  szToc^  imprefr- 
«^>fi,  aui  ^^  AS  ^k^atDce  ^  ocLer  refca*:4^  azhd  azuLornT. 
f^ir  JaiiM*  M^ddfitoih  had.  in  fak  TCGth.  as  nmcik  ambi- 
tion and  as  nmcb  ccosckmaKas  ctf*  povia*  as  Mr.  C<4e- 
nd;;<;  O'jold  have :  Bat  the  mmosK  extent  of  Ai^  earir 
at^rraurjiu  ^  in  his  Fcm/ieMr  (ro/Unr)  iras  an  ov^r- 
««tirfkat<e  of  tlv:  probabilities  of  good  frcxn  a  revolatkni 
^A  yUAf^ice :  and  a  much  greater  onder-estiEQate  of  the 
mhi^huiLi  with  which  sach  experiments  are  sore  to  be 
Situmdtd^  and  the  value  of  setded  institutions  and  kng 
^miliar  forms.  Yet.  though  in  his  philanthTtyic  en- 
thuitiaitm  he  did  miscalculate  the  rebitiTe  valae  of  these 
ffiq/tmie  forces  (and  speedily  admitted  and  rectified  the 
error),  he  never  for  an  instant  disputed  the  existence  <^ 
bot/i  elements  in  the  equation,  or  affected  to  throw  a 
doulit  upon  any  of  the  great  principles  on  wiiich  civil 
MtxtU^y  reposes.  On  the  contrary,  in  his  earliest  as  well 
an  his  latest  writings,  he  pointed  steadily  to  the  great 
iriHtitutions  of  Property  and  Marriage,  and  to  the  neces- 
sary authority  of  Law  and  Religion,  as  essential  to  the 
Ixiing  of  a  state,  and  the  well-being  of  any  human  so- 
ciety. It  followed,  therefore,  that  when  disappointed 
in  his  too  sanguine  expectations  from  the  French  Revo- 
lution, he  had  nothing  to  retract  in  the  substance  and 
Hi'A)]Ht  of  his  opinions ;  and  merely  tempering  their  an- 
nouiiccinerit  with  the  gravity  and  caution  of  maturcr 
years,  he  gave  them  out  again  in  his  later  days  to  the 
world  with  the  accumulated  authority  of  a  whole  life 
of  consiBtency  and  study.  At  no  period  of  that  life,  did 
liti  fail  to  assert  the  right  of  the  people  to  political  and 
religious  freedom;  and  to  the  protection  of  just  and 
<'<|ual  laws,  enacted  by  representatives  truly  chosen  by 
tlu'iiiselves :  And  he  never  uttered  a  syllable  that  could 
I  Mi  construed  into  an  approval,  or  even  an  acquiescence 
in  iM^rsueution  and  intolerance ;  or  in  the  maintenance 
of  a!ithority  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  give  effect  to 
tlui  (Milightcncd  and  deliberate  will  of  the  community. 
To  oiiforcu  these  doctrines  his  whole  life  was  devoted ; 
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uikI  thour^h  not  permitted  to  complute  either  of  the 

treat  works  he  had  projected,  he  was  enabled  to  finish 
ctached  portions  of  each,  sufficient  not  only  inlly  to 
dcvclope  his  principles,  but  to  give  a  clear  view  of  the 
whole  design,  and  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  any  suc- 
ceeding artist  to  proceed  with  the  execution.  Look 
now  upon  tlie  other  side  of  the  parallel. 

Mr.  Coleridge,  too,  was  an  early  and  most  ardent  ad- 
mirer of  the  French  Revolution  ;  but  tlie  fruits  of  that 
admiration  in  him  were,  not  a  reasoned  and  stiitesnian- 
like  apology  for  some  of  its  faults  and  excesses,  but  a 
rcsohitiori  to  advance  the  n'gencration  of  mankind  at  a 
still  quicker  rate,  by  setting  before  their  eyes  tlie  pattern 
of  a  yet  more  exquisite  form  of  society !  And  accord- 
ingly, when  a  full-grown  man,  he  actually  gave  into,  if 
he  clid  not  originate,  the  scheme  of  what  he  and  his 
friends  called  a  Pantiaocracy— »a  form  of  society  in 
which  tliere  was  to  hi?  neither  law  nor  government, 
neither  priest,  judge,  nor  magistrate — in  which  all  pro- 
jHjrty  was  to  be  in  common,  and  every  man  left  tx)  act 
upon  his  own  sense  of  duty  and  atfeetion! 

This  fiict  is  enough; — And  whether  he  afterwards 
passed  through  the  stages  of  a  Jacobin,  winch  lie  seems 
to  deny — or  a  hot-headed  Sloravian,  which  he  seems  to 
atlmit, — is  really  of  no  consequence.  Tiie  character  of 
his  understanding  is  setded  with  all  reasonable  men  : 
As  well  as  the  authority  that  is  due  to  the  anti-reform 
and  anti-toleration  maxims  which  he  seems  to  have  spent 
his  latter  years  in  venting.  Till  we  saw  tins  postliumous 
publication,  we  had,  to  be  sure,  no  conception  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  these  comi^ensating  moxims  were  carritMl ; 
and  we  now  thitik  that  fewof  the  Conservatives  (whowerc 
not  originally  Pantisocratists)  will  venture  to  adopt  them. 
Not  only  is  the  Reform  Bill  denounced  as  the  8pa>vn  of 
mere  wickedness,  injustice,  and  ignoi'ance ;  and  the  rc- 
fonned  House  of  Commons  as  '*  low,  vulgar,  meddling, 
and  sneering  at  every  thing  noble  and  refined,"  but  the 
wise  and  the  good,  we  arc  assured,  will,  in  every 
countiy,  ''  speedily  Ixicome  disgusteil  with  the  Repro 
/tentative  form  of  govcrnmenlj  hndalizcd  as  it  is  h^  llv^ 
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predominance  of  democracy,  in  England,   France,  an 
Bt^lgium!"    And  then  the  remedy  is,  that  they  will  rem: 
to  a  new,  though,  we  confess,  not  very  coniprehensib 
form,  of  ^'•Ptire  Monarchy^  in  which  the  reason  of  t; 
I>eople  shall  become  efficient  in  the  iippai^ent  Will  oft 
King!"     Moreover,  he  is  for  a  total  dissolution  of  tin 
union  with  Ireland,  and  it8  erection  into  a  separate  and 
independent  kingdom.     He  is  against  Negro  eniancip; 
tion  —  sees  no   use  in   reducing   taxation — and   desi 
nates  Malthus's  demonstration  of  a  mere  nmtter  of  h 
by  a  redundant  accumulation  of  evidence,  by  the  polit 
and  appropriate  appellation  of  *^a  lie;"  and   represen 
it  as  more  disgraceful  and  abominable  than  any  thin^ 
that  the  weakness  and  wickedness  of  man   have  eve; 
before  given  birth  to. 

Such  as  his  temperance  and  candour  are  in  politics," 
they  arc  also  in  religion;  and  recommended  and  cxcusi-' 
by  the  same  flagrant  contradiction  to  his  early  tcuet«- 
Wliether  lie  ever  was  a  proper  Moravian  or  not,  we  care 
not  to  inquire.     It  is  admitted,  and  even  stated   some- 
what bojistingly  in  this  book,  that  he  was  a  bold  Dis- 
senter from  the  Church.     He  thanks  heaven,  indeed^ 
that  he  **  had  gone  much  farther  than  the  Unitarians!'^ 
And  to  make  his  boldness  still  more  engaging,  he  had 
gone  these  lengths,   riot  only  ngauist  the  authority  of 
our  Doctors,  but  against  the  clear  and  admitted  doctrine, 
and  teaching  of  the  Ajwstlcs  themselves!    **  *  What  care 
I,'  I  said,  'fur  the  Platonisms  of  John,  or  the  liahbin- 
isrns  of  Paid?     My  conscience  revolts !^ — That  was  the 
ground  of  my  Unitarianism,"     And  by  and  by,  this  in- 
fallible and  oracular  person  does  not  hesitate  to  declare, 
that  others,  indeed,  may  do  as  they  elioose,  but  he,  for 
his  part,  can  never  allow  that  Unitarians  are  Christians! 
and,  giving  no  credit  for  "revolting   consciences"   to 
any  one  but  himself,  charges  all  Dissenters  in  the  lump 
■with  hating  the  Church  much  more  than  they  love  reli- 
gion—  is  furious  against  the  repeal   of  the    Test    and 
Corporation  Acts,  and  Catholic   Kmancipution,  —  and  at 
last  actually,  and  in  good  set  terms,  denies  that  any 
Dissenter  has  a  ntjht  to  toleratlmi  I    and,  in  perfect  con- 
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sistency,  maintains  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  magistrate 
to  stop  heresy  and  schism  by  persecution — If  he  only 
has  reason  to  think  that  in  this  way  the  evil  may  be 
arrested ;  adding,  by  way  of  example,  that  he  would  be 
ready  "  to  ship  off — any  tckere,^'  any  missionanes  who 
nii;^ht  attempt  to  disturb  the  undoubting  Lutheranism  of 
certain  exemplary  Nonvegians,  whom  he  takes  under 
his  sjiecial  protection. 

\\  e  arc  tempted  to  say  more.  But  we  desist ;  and 
shall  pursue  this  parallel  no  further.  Perhaps  we  have 
already  been  betraywl  into  feelings  and  expressions  that 
may  be  objected  to.  We  should  be  sorry  if  this  could 
Ix'  done  justly.  But  wc  do  not  question  Sir.  Coleridge's 
sincerity.  We  admit,  too,  that  he  was  a  man  of  much 
poetical  sensibility,  and  had  visions  of  intellectual  sub- 
limity, and  glimpses  of  comprehensive  truths,  which  he 
coulu  neither  reduce  into  order  nor  combine  into  system. 
But  out  of  poetiy  and  metaphysics,  we  think  he  was 
nothing;  and  eminently  disqualified,  not  only  by  the 
defects,  but  by  the  best  parts  of  Ids  genius,  as  well  as 
by  his  temper  and  habits,  for  forming  any  sound  judg- 
ment on  the  business  and  affairs  of  our  actual  world. 
And  yet  it  is  for  his  preposterous  judgments  on  mtcM 
subjects  that  his  memory  is  now  heUl  in  affected  rever- 
ence by  those  who  laughed  at  him,  all  through  his  life, 
for  what  gave  him  his  oidy  true  chiim  to  admiration !  and 
who  now  magnify  his  genius,  for  no  other  purpose  but 
to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  quote,  as  of  grave  au- 
thority, his  mere  delirations,  on  reform,  dissent,  and 
tolemtion  —  his  cheeinng  predictions  of  the  approaching 
millennium  of  pure  monarchy —  or  his  demonstrations 
of  the  absolute  narmlessness  of  taxation,  and  the  sacred 
duty  of  all  sorts  of  efficient  persecution.  We  are  sure 
we  treat  Mr.  Coleridge  with  all  possible  respect  when 
we  say,  that  his  name  can  lend  no  more  plausibility 
to  absurdities  like  these,  than  the  far  greater  names  of 
Bacon  or  Hobbes  could  do  to  the  belief  in  sympathetic 
medicines,  or  in  churchyard  apparitions. 

We  fear  we  have  already  tnmsgressed  our  just  limits. 
But  before  concluding,  we  wish  to  say  a  word  oa  a 
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notion  whicli  wc  iind  pretty  generally  entertained,  Umt 
Sir  Jamos  Mackintosh  did  not  sufficiently  turn  to  profit 
the  talent  whicli  was  committed  to  him  ;  and  did  much 
lesa  than,  with  his  gilts  and  op{X)rtunities,  he  ought  to 
have  done.  He  liimself  seems,  no  doubt,  to  have  been 
ocaisionally  of  that  opinion ;  and  yet  we  cannot  but 
think  it  in  a  great  degree  erroneous.  K  he  Lad  not,  in 
early  hfe,  conceived  tlie  ambitious  design  of  executing 
two  great  works, — one  on  the  principles  of  Morals  and 
Legislation,  and  one  on  English  History ;  or  had  not.  let 
it  be  understood,  for  many  years  before  his  denth,  that 
lie  was  actually  employed  on  the  latter,  we  do  not 
imagine  that,  with  all  the  knowledge  his  friends  had 
(and  all  the  world  now  has)  of  his  qualifications,  any 
one  would  have  thought  of  visiting  liis  memory  with 
such  a  reproach. 

We  know  of  no  code  of  morality  which  makes  it 
imperative  on  every  man  of  extruordinaiy  talent,  or 
learning,  to  write  a  large  book : — and  could  readily  point 
to  instances  where  such  pci*sons  have  gone  with  un- 
questioned honour  to  their  graves  without  Icfiviugany 
such  memorial — and  been  judged  to  have  acted  uj)  to  the 
last  article  of  their  duty,  mci'cly  by  enlightening  society 
by  their  lives  and  conversation,  and  discharging  with 
ability  and  integrity  the  oifices  of  magistracy  or  legis- 
lation, to  which  they  may  have  been  called.  But  looking 
even  to  the  sort  of  debt  which  may  be  thought  to  have 
been  contracted  by  the  announcement  of  these  Avorks, 
we  cannot  but  think  that  the  public  has  received  a  very 
respectable  dividend — and,  being  at  the  best  but  a  gra- 
tuitous creditor— ought  not  now  to  witlihold  a  thankful 
discharge  and  acquittance.  Tiie  discourse  on  Ethical 
Philosophy  is  full  payment,  we  conceive,  of  one  moiety 
of  the  first  engagement, — and  wc  are  persuaded  will 
be  so  received  by  all  who  can  judge  of  its  value ;  ar 
though  the  other  moiety,  which  relates  to  Legislatic 
has  not  yet  beim  tendered  in  form,  tliere  is  reason  to" 
behcve  tliat  there  are  aswots  in  the  hands  of  the  execi 
tors,  from  which  this  also  may  soon  be  liquidated.  Thi 
great  subjpct  was  certainly  fully  treated  of  in  the 
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tures  of  1799 — and  as  it  appears  from  some  citations  in 
these  Meraoii*s,  that,  though  lor  the  most  part  delivered 
extempore,  various  notes  and  manuscHpts  rehiting  to 
them  have  been  preserved,  we  think  it  not  unlikely  that, 
with  due  diligence,  the  outline  at  least  and  main  fea- 
tures of  that  interesting  disquisition  may  still  be  reco- 
vered. On  the  bill  for  llistorj*,  too,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  a  large  ])aymeut  has  been  made  to  account — and 
as  it  was  only  due  for  the  period  of  the  Itevolution,  any 
shortcoming  that  may  appear  upon  that  score,  may  be 
fairly  held  as  compensated  by  the  voluntary  advances  of 
value  to  a  much  greater  extent,  though  referring  to  an 
earlier  period. 

But,  in  truth,  tliere  never  was  any  such  debt  or  en- 
gagement on  the  part  of  Sir  James :  And  the  public  was, 
and  continues,  the  only  debtor  on  the  transaction,  for 
whatever  it  may  have  received  of  service  or  instruction 

I  at  his  hand.  We  have  expressed  elsewhere  our  estimate 
of  the  greatness  of  this  debt ;  nnd  of  the  value  especially 
of  the  flistories  he  has  left  behind  him.  We  have,  to 
be  sure,  since  seen  some  sneering  remarks  on  thcdulncss 
and  iiselessness  of  these  works;  and  an  attempt  made  to 
hold  them  up  to  ridicule,  under  the  appellation  of  Phi- 

Biosophical  histories.  We  are  not  aware  that  such  a  name 
■was  ever  applied  to  them  by  their  author  or  their  ad- 
mirers. But  if  they  really  deserve  it,  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  conceive  how  it  should  be  taken  for  a  name  oi'  re- 
proach ;  and  it  will  scarcely  be  pretended  that  their 
execution  is  such  as  to  justify  its  application  in  the  way 
of  derision.  We  do  not  i>erceive,  indeed,  that  this  ?*s 
pretended  ;  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  objection 
seems  really  to  be,  rather  to  the  kind  of  writing  in  gene- 
ral, than  to  the  defects  of  its  execution  in  tliis  particular 
instance — the  objector  having  a  singidar  notion   that 

Iliistory  should  consist  of  nflrratlve  only  ;  and  that  no- 
thing can  be  so  tiresome  and  useless  as  any  addition  of 
explanation  or  remark. 
We  have  no  longer  room  to  expose,  as  it  deserves,  the 
stmnge  misconceptions  of  the  objects  and  uses  of  history, 
which  we  luunbly  conceive  to  be  implied  in  sncli  an 
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opinion  ;  and  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  wiih  ask- 
ing, whether  any  man  really  imagines  that  the  raodfrn 
history  ot*  any  considerable  State,  with   its   couipUcated 
system  of  foreign  relations,  and  the  play  of  its  domestic 
parties,  could  be  written  in  the  manner  of  Herodotus? — 
or  be  made  intelligible   (much  less   instructive)    by  the 
naked  recital  of  transactions  and  occurrences  ?     Theac, 
in  fact,  are  but  the  crude  materials  from  which  hii*tory 
should  be  constructed ;  the  mere  ali»liabet  out  of  which 
its  lessons  are  afterwards  to  be  spelled.     If  every  reader 
had  indeed  the  talents  of  an  accorapUshed  Historian.— 
that  knowledge  of  human  nature,  that  large  acquaintjince 
with  all  collateral  facts,  and  tliat  force  of  understanding 
whicli  are  implied  in  such   a  name — and,   at  the  same 
time,  that  leisure  and  love  for  the  subject  which  would 
be  necessary  foi*  this  particular  application  of  such  gifts, 
the  mere  detiiil  of  facts,  Lf  full  and  impartial,  might  be 
sufficient  for  his  purposes.     But  to  every  other  class  ul' 
readers,  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  one  half  of  such  a 
history  would  be  an  insoluble  enigma  ;  and   the  other 
half  the  source  of  the  most  gross  misconceptions. 

Without  some  explanation  of  the  views  and  motives  of 
the  prime  agents  ingreat  transactions  —  of  the  origin  and 
state  of  opposite  interests  and  opinions  in  large  bodies 
of  the  people — and  of  their  tendencies  respectively  to 
ascendency  or  decline — what  intelligible  account  could 
be  given,  of  any  thing  worth  knowing  in  the  history  of 
the  world  for  the  last  two  hundixid  years  ?  aljove  all. 
what  useful  lessons  could  be  Iciirned,  for  people  or  for 
rulers,  from  a  mere  series  of  events  presented  in  detail, 
without  any  other  iufonnation  as  to  their  causes  or  con- 
sequences, than  might  be  inferred  from  the  sequence  in 
which  they  appeared  ?  To  us  it  appears  that  a  mere 
record  of  the  different  places  of  the  stars,  and  their  suc- 
cessive changes  of  position,  would  be  as  good  a  system 
of  Astronomy,  as  such  a  set  of  annals  would  be  of  His- 
tory;  and  that  it  would  be  about  as  reasonable  to  sneer 
at  Newton  and  La  Place  ibr  seeking  to  supersede  the 
honest  old  star-gazers,  by  their  philosophical  histories  of 
the  heavens,  as  to  s(>eak  in  the  same  tone,  of  what  Vol- 
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taire  and  Montesquieu  and  Mackintosh  have  attempted 
to  do  for  our  lower  world.  We  have  named  these  three, 
as  having  attended  more  peculiarlj",  and  more  impartially^ 
than  any  others,  at  least  in  modern  times,  to  this  highest 
part  of  their  duty.  But,  in  tinith,  all  eminent  historians 
have  attended  to  it  —  from  the  time  of  Thucydides  down- 
wards ; — the  ancients  putting  the  necessary  explanations 
more  frequently  into  tnc  sha])e  of  imaginary  orations — 
and  the  moderns  into  that  of  remark  and  dissertation. 
The  very  first,  perhaps,  of  Hume's  many  excellences 
consists  m  t}ii:iic  philo.soplncal  summaries  of  the  reasons 
and  considerations  by  which  he  siipposes  parties  to  have 
been  actuated  in  great  politicjil  raovem4'nts;  which  are 
more  completely  abstracted  from  the  mere  story,  and 
very  frequently  less  careful  and  complete,  than  the 
parallel  explanations  of  Sir  James  ^Mackintosh.  For, 
with  all  his  unrivalled  sagacity,  it  is  true,  as  Sir  James 
has  himself  somewhere  i-emarked,  that  Hume  was  too 
little  of  an  antiquar\'  to  be  always  able  to  estimate  the 
effect  of  motives  in  distant  ages ;  and  by  inferring  too 
confidently  to  the  principles  of  humtm  nature  as  de- 
veloped in  our  own  times,  has  often  represented  our 
ancestors  as  more  reasonable,  and  much  more  argu- 
inentative,  than  they  really  were. 

That  there  may  be,  and  have  often  been,  abuses  of 
this  best  part  of  history,  is  a  reason  oidy  for  valuing 
more  highly  what  is  exempt  from  such  abuses ;  and 
those  who  feel  most  veneration  and  gratitude  for  the 
lights  afibrded  by  a  truly  philosophioil  historian,  will 
be  sure  to  look  with  most  avei-sion  on  a  counterfeit, 
No  one,  we  suppose,  will  stand  up  for  the  introduction 
of  ignorant  conjr^cture,  shallow  dogmatism,  mawkish 
morality,  or  factious  injustice  into  the  pages  of  history — 
or  deny  that  the  shortest  and  simplest  aunals  are  greatly 
preferable  to  such  a  pcM-version.  As  to  political  ]>art.iality, 
however,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  could 
be  in  any  degree  excluded  by  confining  history  to  a  mere 
chronicle  of  facts  —  the  truth  being,  that  it  is  chiefly  in 
the  statement  of  facts  tliat  tills  imrtiality  displays  itself; 
and  that  it  is  more  frequently  exposed  to  detection  tbsvtv 
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Bisted,  by  the  arguments  and  explanations  which  «re 

supix>sed  to  be  its  best  resources.  We  shall  not  resume 
what  we  have  said  in  another  place  as  to  the  merit  of 
the  Histories  which  are  now  in  question ;  but  we  fc»r 
not  to  put  this  on  record^  as  our  deliberate,  and  we 
thiuk  impartial,  jud^ient — that  they  are  the  mo« 
candid,  the  most  judicious,  and  the  most  pregnant  wilb 
thouglit,  and  moml  and  political  wisdom,  of  any  in  which 
our  domestic  story  has  ever  yet  been  recorded. 

But  even  if  we  should  discount  his  Histories,  and  his 
Ethical  Dissertation,  we  should  still  be  of  opinion,  tl 
Sir  James   jMackintosh  had   not  died  indebted    to 
country  for  the  use  he  liad  made  of  his  talents.      In 
vohmies  before  us,  he  seems  to  us  to  have  lefr  them  n  ricli 
legacy,  and  given  abundant  prctofs  of  the  industry*  wii^i 
which  he  sought  to  the  last  to  qualify  himself  for  thef^P 
instruction,  —  and  the  lionourable  place  which  !iis  narii^^ 
must  ever  hold  us  the  associate  and  successor  of  Romillv 
in  the  great  and  humane  work  of  ameliorating  our  en-    | 
minal  law,  might  iilone  suffice  to  protect  him  from  the  ira- 
])utation  of  having  done  less  than  was  required  of  him,  in 
the  course  of  his  unsettled  life.     But,  ivithout  dwelling 
upon  the  part  he  took  in  Parliament,  on  these  and  many 
other  important  questions  both  of  domestic  and  foreign 
policy,  we  must  be  permitted  to  say,  tluu  they  judge  ill    | 
of  the  relative  value  of  men's  contributions  to  the  cause 
of  general  impi-ovement,  who  make  small  account  of  the 
influence  which  one  of  high  reputation  for  judgment 
ant]  honesty  may  exercise,  by  his  mere  presence  and 
conversation,  in  the  higher  classes  of  society,  —  and  still    | 
more  by  such  occasional   publications  as  he  may  find 
leisure  to  make,  in  Journals  of  wide  circulation, — like 
this  on  which  the  reader  is  now  looking — we  trust  with 
his  accustomed  indulgence.  i 

It  is  now  admitted,  that  the  mature  and  enlightene<l 
opinion  of  the  public  must  ultimately  rule  the  country ; 
and  we  really  know  no  other  way  in  which  this  opinion 
can  be  so  effectually  maturc;d  and  enlightened.     It 
not  by  every  man  studying  elaborate  treatises  any  93 
terns  for  himself,  that  the  face  of  the  world  ia  changea^ 
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with  the  change  of  opinion,  and  the  progress  of  convic- 
tion in  those  who  must  ultimately  lead  it.  It  is  by  the 
mastery  which  strong  minds  liHve  over  weak,  in  the  daily 
intercourse  of  society ;  aud  by  the  gradual  and  almost 
imperceptible  infusion  which  such  minds  are  constantly 
effecting,  of  the  practical  results  and  manageable  sum- 
maries of  their  preceding  studies,  into  the  minds 
irainediately  below  them,  that  this  great  process  is  car- 
ried on.  The  first  discovery  of  a  great  truth,  or  pnic- 
tical  principle,  may  often  require  much  labour;  but  when 
once  discovered,  it  is  generally  easy  not  only  to  convince 
others  of  its  importance,  but  to  enable  them  to  defend 
and  maintain  it,  by  plain  and  irrefragable  arguments ; 
and  this  conviction,  and  this  practical  knowledge,  it  will 
generally  be  most  easy  to  communicate,  when  men's 
minds  are  excited  to  inquiry,  by  the  pursuit  of  some 
immediate  interest-,  to  which  such  general  truths  may 
ap|K?ar  to  be  subservient.  It  is  at  such  times  that  im- 
portant principles  are  familiarly  started  in  conversation; 
and  disquisitions  eagerly  pursued,  in  societies,  wliere,  in 
more  tranquil  periods,  they  would  be  listened  to  with 
impatience.  Jt  is  at  such  times,  too,  that  the  intelligent 
pan  of  the  lower  and  middling  classes  look  anxiously 
through  such  publications  as  treat  intelligibly  of  the 
subjects  to  which  tlieir  attention  is  directed  ;  and  are 
thus  led,  while  seeking  only  for  reasons  to  justify  their 
previous  inclinings,  to  imbibe  principles  and  digest  argu- 
ments wliich  are  impressed  on  their  understandings  for 
ever,  and  may  fructify  in  the  end  to  far  more  imi)ortant 
conclusions.  It  is,  no  doubt,  true,  that  in  this  way,  the 
full  exposition  of  the  truth  will  often  be  sacrificed  for 
the  sake  of  its  tcnqjorar}^  ap])lication  ;  and  it  will  not 
unfrequently  happen  that,  in  order  to  favour  tiiat  appli- 
cation, the  exposition  will  not  be  made  with  absolute 
fairness.  But  still  the  principle  is  brought  into  view; 
the  criterion  of  true  judgment  is  laid  before  the  public; 
and  the  disputes  of  adverse  parties  will  -speedily  settle 
the  correct  or  debatable  rule  of  its  application. 

For  our  own  parts  we  have  long  been  of  opinion,  that 
Ha  man  of  powerful  understanding  and  popular  talents^ 
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who  should,  at  such  a  season,  devote  himself  to  tlie  task 
of  announcing  such  principles,  and  rendering  such  db- 
cussions  familiar,  in  the  way  and  hy  the  means  we  hare 
mentioned,  would  probably  do  more  to  direct  and  ac- 
celerate the  rectification  of  public  opinion  upon  all  prac- 
tical questions,  than  by  any  other  use  he  could  possil)!}' 
make  of  Iiis  faculties.  His  name,  indeed,  might  not  go 
down  to  a  remote  i>08terity  in  coimexion  with  any  work 
of  celebrity ;  and  the  greater  part  even  of  his  contem- 
poraries might  be  ignorant  of  the  very  existence  of  tbeir 
benefactor.  But  the  Ijenefits  conferred  woidd  not  be 
the  less  real ;  nor  the  consciousness  of  conferring  tbem 
less  delightful ;  nor  the  gratitude  of  the  judicious  less 
ardent  and  sincere.  So  far,  then,  from  regretting  that 
Sir  James  Mackintosli  did  notforego  all  other  occupations, 
and  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  compilation  of 
the  two  great  works  he  had  projected,  or  from  thinking 
that  his  country  has  been  deprived  of  any  services  it 
might  otherwise  have  received  from  him,  by  the  coorw 
which  he  actually  pursued,  we  firmly  believe  that,  by 
constantly  maintaining  humane  and  generous  opinions,  Ln 
the  most  engaging  manner  and  with  the  greatest  possible 
ability,  in  the  highest  and  most  infUiencing  circles  of 
society, — by  acting  as  the  rcsj>ectcd  adviser  of  many 
youths  of  great  promise  and  ambition,  and  as  the  bosom 
counsellor  of  many  practical  statesmen,  as  well  as  bv  the 
timely  publication  of  many  admirable  papers,  in  this  and 
in  otfjer  Journals,  on  such  branches  of  politics,  history, 
or  philosopliy  as  the  course  of  events  had  rendered  pe- 
culiarly interesting  or  im[>ortant.  —  he  did  far  more  to 
enlighten  the  public  mind  in  his  own  day,  and  to  ensure 
its  farther  improvement  in  the  days  that  are  to  follow, 
than  iMjuld  possibly  jiave  been  effected  by  the  most  suc- 
cessful cotnplction  of  the  works  he  had  undertaken. 

Such  great  works  acquire  for  their  authors  a  descn'ed 
reputation  with  the  studious  few ;  and  are  the  treasuries 
and  armories  from  which  the  actual  and  future  apostles 
of  the  truth  derive  the  means  of  propagating  and  defend- 
ing it.  But,  in  order  to  be  so  effective,  the  arms  and 
the  treasures  must  be  taken  forth  from  their  well-ordered 
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repositories,  and  difiHeminated  nnd  applied  where  they  are 
needed  and  required.  It  is  by  the  tongue,  at  last,  an 3  not 
by  the  pt-n,  that  multitudes,  or  the  individuals  eonn>03ing 
niultitudf.s,  are  ever  really  persuaded  or  converted, — by 
conversation  and  not  by  harangues — or  by  such  short 
and  oecasionnl  writings  as  eonie  in  aid  of  conversiation, 
and  reijuire  little  more  study  or  continued  attention  than 
men  capable  of  conversation  are  generally  willing  to 
bestow.  If  a  man,  therefore,  wlio  is  capable  of  writing 
such  a  bookj  is  also  eminently  qualifie<.l  to  disseminate 
and  render  popidar  its  most  importiuit  doctrines,  by 
conversation  and  by  such  ligliter  publiwitiona,  is  he  to 
be  blamed  if,  when  the  times  are  urgent,  he  intennits 
the  severer  study,  and  applies  himself,  with  caution  and 
candour,  to  give  an  earlier  popularity  to  that  which  can 
never  be  useful  till  it  is  truly  popular?  To  us  it  appears, 
that  he  fulfils  the  higher  duty ;  and  that  to  act  othen\nse 
would  be  to  act  like  a  general  who  should  starve  his 
troops  on  the  eve  of  Imttle,  in  order  to  replenish  his 
magazines  for  a  future  campaign — or  like  a  farmer  who 
should  cut  off  the  rills  from  his  parching  crops,  that  he 
may  have  a  fuller  reservoir  against  the  possible  drought 

>of  another  year. 
But  Ave  must  cut  this  short.  If  we  are  at  all  nghtin 
the  views  we  have  now  taken,  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
must  have  been  wrong  in  the  regret  and  self-reproach 
with  which  he  certainly  seems  to  have  looked  back  on 
the  unaccomplished  projects  of  his  earlier  years  :  —  And 
we  humbly  think  that  he  was  wrong,  lie  had  failed,  no 
doubt,  to  perfonn  nil  that  he  had  once  intended,  and 
hud  Ix'en  dra>\Ti  aside  from  the  task  he  had  set  himself, 
by  other  pursuits.     But  he   had   [lerfornu'd   things  as 

» important,  wliicli  were  not  originally  intended ;  and 
been  draAvii  aside  by  pursuits  not  less  worthy  than  those 
to  which  he  had  tasked  himself.  In  blaming  himself — 
not  for  this  idleness,  Imt  for  this  change  of  occupation 
— we  think  he  was  misled,  in  part  at  least,  by  one  very 
conmion  error — we  mean  tliat  of  thinking,  that,  because 
the  use  he  actually  made  of  his  intellect  was  more 
\gremhle  than  that  which  he  had  intended  to  make,  \t 
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was  therefore  less  meritorious.  Wc  need  not  say,  tkt 
there  cannot  be  a  worse  criteriou  of  merit :  Rut  teinfef 
consciences  nrc  apt  to  fall  into  such  illusions.  Anotbei 
cause  of  regret  may  Iiave  been  a  little,  though  we  reall? 
think  hut  a  little,  more  substantial.  By  the  course  m 
followed,  he  probably  felt,  that  his  name  would  be  leu 
illustrious,  and  his  reputation  less  enduring,  than  if  bt 
IkkI  fairly  tnken  his  place  as  the  author  of  some  finishtd 
work  of  grejit  hiterest  and  importance.  If  he  got  over 
the  first  illusion,  however,  and  took  the  view  we  hare 
done  of  the  real  utility  of  his  exertions,  we  cannot  be- 
lieve that  this  wouhl  have  weighed  ver\'  heavily  on  t 
mind  like  Sir  James  ilackintosh's;  and  while  wc  ciirmot 
but  rei^i-et  tliat  his  declining  years  should  have  been  oc- 
casionally darkened  by  these  shadows  of  ft  self-reproadi 
for  wliich  we  think  there  was  no  i*eal  fotuidation,  T?e 
trust  that  he  is  not  to  be  added  to  the  manv  insTancea 
of  men  who  have  embittered  their  existence  by  a  mi** 
taken  sense  of  the  obligation  of  some  rash  vow  made  in 
early  life,  for  the  portbrmance  of  some  lalK>rious  and 
perhaps  impracticable  task. 

Cases  of  this  kind  we  beheve  to  be  more  common 
than  is  generally  imagined.  An  ambitious  \'oung  man 
is  dazzled  ^\^th  the  notion  of  tilling  up  some  blank  in 
the  literature  of  his  country,  by  the  execution  of  a  pk«i 
and  important  work — reads  vnih  a  view  to  it,  and  allow* 
himself  to  be  referred  to  as  engaged  in  its  prcjwratioii. 
By  degrees  he  iinds  it  more  irksome  than  he  had  ex- 
pected j  and  is  tonipted  by  other  studies,  altogether  ta 
suitable  and  less  charged  with  responsibility,  into  long 
fits  of  intermission.  Then  the  veiy  expectation  that  has 
been  excited  by  this  protracted  incubation  makes  hira 
more  ashamed  of  having  done  so  little,  and  ni(»re  dissa- 
tisfied with  tlie  little  he  has  done  !  And  so  his  life  is 
passed,  in  a  melancholy  alternation  of  distasteful,  and  of 
course  unsuccessful  attempts;  and  long  fits  of  bitter, 
but  really  groundless,  self-reproach,  for  not  having  made 
those  attempts  witl»  more  energy  and  perseverance  :  arid 
at  last  he  dies,  —  not  only  without  doing  what  he  could 
not  attempt  without  pain  and  mortification,  but  pre- 
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vented  by  this  imaginary  engagement  from  doing  many 
other  things  which  he  could  nave  done  ^vith  success  and 
alacrity — some  one  of  which  it  is  probable,  and  all  of 
which  it  is  nearly  certain,  would  have  done  him  more 
credit,  and  been  of  more  service  to  the  world,  than  any 
constrained  and  distressful  completion  he  could  in  any 
case  have  given  to  the  other.  For  our  own  parts  we 
have  already  said  that  we  do  not  think  that  any  man, 
whatever  his  gifts  and  attainments  may  be,  is  really 
bound  in  duty  to  leave  an  excellent  Book  to  posterity ; 
or  is  liable  to  any  reproach  for  not  having  chosen  to  be 
an  author.  But,  at  all  events,  we  are  quite  confident 
that  he  can  be  under  no  obligation  to  make  himself  un- 
happy in  trying  to  make  such  a  book :  And  that  as  soon 
as  he  finds  the  endeavour  painful  and  depressing,  he 
will  do  well,  both  for  himself  and  for  others,  to  give  up 
the  undertaking,  and  let  his  talents  and  sense  of  duty 
take  a  course  more  likely  to  promote,  both  his  o>vn 
enjoyment  and  their  ultimate  reputation. 
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The  following  brief  notices,  of  three  lamented  and  honoured  Friend^ 
certainly  were  not  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh  Review :  Bat,  as  I  am 
not  likely  ever  to  appear  again  as  an  author,  I  have  been  tempted  to 
include  them  in  this  publication — chiefiy,  I  fear,  from  a  fond  desire 
to  associate  my  humble  name  with  those  of  persona  so  amiable  and 
distinguished:  —  But  partly  also,  from  an  opinion,  which  has  been 
frequently  confirmed  to  me  by  those  most  competent  to  judge — that, 
imperfect  as  these  sketches  are,  they  give  a  truer  and  more  graphic 
view  of  the  manners,  dispositions,  and  personal  characters  of  the 
eminent  individuals  concerned  —  than  is  yet  to  be  found  —  or  now 
likely  to  be  furnished,  from  any  other  quarter. 


(From  the  "  Edinburgh  Courant*'  Newspaper  of  the  \Bth  oj 
October,  1817.) 


THE  HONOURABLE  HENRY  ERSKINE. 


Died,  at  his  seat  of  Amniondell,  Linlithgowshire,  on  the 
8th  instant,  in  the  Tlst  year  of  his  age,  the  Ilonoumble 
Henry  Krskine,  second  son  of  the  late  Henry  David, 
Earl  of  liuchan, 

Mr.  Erskiue  was  called  to  the  Scottisli  Bar,  of  which 
he  Avas  long  the  brightest  ornament,  in  the  year  1768, 
and  was  for  several  j'cars  Dean  of  the  Facility  of  Advo- 
cates :  He  was  twice  appointed  Lord  Advocate, —  in  1782 
and  in  1806,  under  the  Rockingham  and  the  Grenville 
adininistnitious.  During  the  years  180(>  and  1807  he 
sat  in  Parliament  for  the  Dunbar  and  Dumfries  district 
of  borouglis. 

In  his  long  and  splendid  career  at  the  bar,  Mr.  Ers- 
kine  was  distinguislied  not  only  by  the  peculiar  bril- 
liancy of  his  wit,  and  the  gracefulness,  ejise,  and  vivacity 
of  his  eloquence,  but  by  the  still  rarer  power  of  keeping 
those  seducing  qualities  in  perfect  subordination  to  his 
judgment.  By  their  assistance  he  could  not  only  make 
the  most  repulsive  subject  agreeable,  but  the  i]U)st 
abstniBc  easy  and  intelligible.  In  liis  profession,  in- 
deed, all  his  wit  was  argument ;  and  each  of  his  delight- 
ful illustrations  a  material  step  in  his  reasoning.  To 
himself,  indeed,  it  seemed  always  as  if  they  were  recom- 
mended rather  for  their  use  than  their  beauty,  and  un- 
questionably they  often  enabled  him  to  state  a  line 
argument,  or  a  nice  distinction,  not  only  in  a  more 
striking  and  pleasing  way,  but  actually  ^vith  greater 
precision  than  could  have  been  attained  by  the  severer 
forms  of  reasoning. 
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In  this  extraordinary  talent,  as  well  as  iu  the  chtuiD- 
ing  facility  of  his  eloquence,  and  the  constiint  radiano- 
of  ff(X>d  humonr  and  gaiety  which  encircled  liiii  niamirr 
of  debate,  he  had  no  rival  in  his  own  times,  and  a*  yrt 
hn,s  had  no  successor.  That  part  of  eloquence  h  iwf 
mute  —  that  honour  in  abeyance. 

As  a  politician,  he  was  eminently  distin|^tiished  kt 
the  two  groat  virtues  of  inflexible  steadiness  to  his  prin- 
ciples, and  invariable  gentleness  and  urbanity  in  his 
manner  of  asserting  them.  Such  indeed  was  the  habi- 
tual sweetness  of  his  temper,  and  the  fascination  of  his 
mannei*s,  that,  though  placed  by  his  i*ank  and  talents  in 
the  obnoxious  station  of  a  Leader  of  opposition,  at  » 
period  when  political  animosities  were  carried  to  a  la- 
mentable height,  no  individual,  it  is  believed,  was  ever 
known  to  speak  or  to  think  of  him  with  any  thing 
approaching  to  |)crsonal  hostility.  In  return,  it  may 
bo  said,  with  equal  correctness,  that,  though  baffled  in 
some  of  his  pursuits,  and  not  quite  handsomely  disap- 
pointed of  sitme  of  the  honours  to  which  his  chum  was 
universallv  admitted,  he  never  alloweil  the  slightest 
iscontent  to  rest  upon  his  mind«  nor  the  Icjwt 
drop  of  bitterness  to  mingle  with  his  blood.  He  was  so 
utterly  incajmbtc  of  rancour,  that  even  the  rancorous 
felt  tiiat  lie  ought  not  to  be  made  its  \nctim. 

He  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  that  deep  sense 
of  revealed  religion,  and  tliat  zealous  attachment  to  the 
Presbyterian  establishment,  which  had  long  Xxaen  Iierc- 
ditary  in  his  I'amily.  His  habits  weix*  always  strictly 
moral  and  temperate,  and  in  the  hitter  part  of  his  lift- 
even  abstemious.  Though  the  life  and  ornament  of 
every  societv  into  which  he  entered,  he  was  always  most 
happy  and  most  deliglitful  at  liome ;  where  the  buoy- 
ancy  of  his  spirit  and  the  kindness  of  his  heart  found  all 
that  they  required  of  exercise  or  enjoyment ;  and  though 
without  ta«t«  for  expensive  pleasures  in  his  own  [x^rson, 
he  was  ever  most  indulgent  antl  numiticent  to  his  chil* 
dren,  and  a  liberal  benefactor  to  all  who  depended  on 
his  bounty. 

Hp  finallv  retired  from  the  exercise  of  that  profession. 
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the  highest  honours  of  which  he  had  at  least  deserved^ 
about  the  year  1812,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  domestic  retirement,  at  that  beautiful  viUa  which 
had  been  formed  by  his  own  taste,  and  in  the  improve- 
ment and  adornment  of  which  he  found  his  latest  occu- 
pation. Passing  thus  at  once  from  all  the  bustle  and 
excitement  of  a  public  life  to  a  scene  of  comparative  in- 
activity, he  never  felt  one  moment  of  ennui  or  dejection ; 
but  retained  unimpaired,  till  within  a  day  or  two  of  his 
death,  not  only  all  his  intellectual  activity  and  social 
affections,  but,  when  not  under  the  immediate  affliction 
of  a  painful  and  incurable  disease,  all  that  gaiety  of 
spirit,  and  all  that  playful  and  kindly  sympathy  with 
innocent  enjoyment,  which  made  him  the  idol  of  the 
young,  and  the  object  of  cordial  attachment  and  un- 
envying  admiration  to  his  friends  of  all  ages. 
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Of  Mr.  Playfeir's  scientific  attainments, — of  his  pro- 
ficiency in  those  studies  to  which  he  was  peculiarly 
devoted,  we  are  but  slenderly  qualified  to  judge :  But, 
we  believe  we  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  he  was 
one  of  the  most  learned  Mathematicians  of  his  age, 
and  among  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  who  intro- 
duced the  beautiful  discoveries  of  the  later  conti- 
nental geometers  to  the  knowledge  of  his  countrymen ; 
and  gave  their  just  value  and  true  place,  in  the  scheme 
of  European  knowledge,  to  those  important  improve- 
ments by  which  the  whole  aspect  of  the  abstract  sciences 
has  been  renovated  since  the  days  of  our  illustrious 
Newton.  If  he  did  not  signalize  himself  by  any  bril- 
liant or  original  invention,  he  must,  at  least,  be  allowed 
to  have  been  a  most  generous  and  intelligent  judge  of 
the  achievements  of  others ;  as  well  as  the  most  eloquent 
expounder  of  that  great  and  magnificeht  system  of 
knowledge  which  has  been  gradually  evolved  by  the 
successive  labours  of  so  many  gifted  individuals.  He 
possessed,  indeed,  in  the  highest  degree,  all  the  charac- 
teristics both  of  a  fine  and  a  powerful  understanding,  — 
at  once  penetrating  and  vigilant, — but  more  distin- 
guished, perhaps,  for  the  caution  and  sureness  of  its 
march,  than  for  the  brilliancy  or  rapidity  of  its  move- 
ments,— and  guided  and  adorned  through  aU  its  pro- 

*  Originally  printed  in  an  Edinburgh  newspaper  of  August,  1819. 
A  few  introductory  sentences  are  now  omitted. 
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jress,  by  the  most  genuine  enthusiasm  for  all  that  is 
grand,  and  the  justest  taste  for  all  that  is  beautiful  in 
the  Truth  or  the  Intellectual  Energy  with  which  he  was 
habitually  conversant. 

To  what  account  these  rare  qualities  might  have  been 
turned,  and  what  more  brilliant  or  lasting  fruits  they 
might  have  produced,  if  his  whole  life  had  been  dedi- 
cated to  the  solitary  cultivation  of  science,  it  is  not  for 
us  to  conjecture;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they 
added  incalculably  to  his  eminence  and  utility  as  a 
Tt-acher;  both  by  enabling  him  to  direct  liis  impils  to 
tlie  most  sinipk'  and  luminous  methods  of  inquiry,  and 
to  imbue  their  minds,  from  the  very  commencement  of 
the  study,  with  that  fine  relish  for  the  truths  it  disclosed, 
and  that  higli  sense  of  tlic  majesty  with  which  they  were 
invested,  that  predominated  in  liis  o\\ii  bosom.  While 
he  left  nothing  unexplained  or  unreduced  to  its  proper 
place  in  the  system,  hu  took  care  that  they  should  never 
oe  perplexed  by  petty  difficulties,  or  bewildered  in  use- 

BB  details;  and  formed  them  betimes  to  those  clear, 
Ljnasculine,  and  direct  methods  of  investigation,  by  which, 
with  the  least  labour,  the  greatest  advances  might  be 
acconiplished. 

Mr.  Pluyfair,  however,  was  not  merely  a  teacher; 
and  has  fortunately  left  behind  him  a  variety  of  works; 
fi"om  which  other  generations  may  be  enabled  to  judge 
of  some  of  those  qualifications  whiclj  so  powerfully  re- 
commended and  endeared  him  to  his  contemporaries.  It 
is,  perliaps,  to  be  rcgix'ttcil  that  so  much  of  his  time, 
and  so  large  a  proportion  of  bis  publicjitions,  slumld 
have  been  devoted  to  the  subjects  of  the  Indian  Astro- 
nomy, and  the  Huttonian  Theory  of  the  Earth:  And 
though  it  is  imposslhlo  to  think  too  liiglilv  of  the  in- 
genuity, the  vigour,  and  the  eloquence  ol  those  pub- 
lications, we  are  of  opinion  that  a  juster  estimate  of 
Jiis  tident,  and  a  truer  picture  of  liis  genius  and  un- 
derstanding, is  to  be  found  in  his  other  wntings ;  — 
in  the  papers,  both  biographical  and  scientific,  with 
which  he  has  enriched  the  Transactions  of  our  Royal 
Society ;    his   account    ol'  Laplace,    and    other   articles 
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which  he  contributed  to  the  Edinburnrh  Revievry— tfai 
Outlines  of  his  Lectures  on  Niitural  Pliilosophvr — *nd, 
above  all,  his  Introductory  Discourse  to  the  Supplement 
to  the  Encyclopaedia  Brltannica,  with  the  iinal  correc- 
tion of  which  he  was  occupied  up  to  the  last  moment* 
that  the  progress  of  his  disease  allowed  hixn  to  dedicate 
to  any  intellectual  exertion. 

With  reference  to  theye  works,  we  do  not  think  we 
are  influencefl  by  any  national,  or  other  jmrtiality,  when 
we  say  that  he  was  certainly  one  of  the  best  MT-iters  of 
his  age;  and  even  that  we  do  not  now  recollect  any  one 
of  his  contemporaries  who  was  so  great  a  master  of 
composition.  There  is  a  certain  mellowness  and  rich- 
ness about  his  style,  which  adorns,  without  disguising 
the  weight  and  nervousness  which  is  its  other  H^rcat 
characteristic, — a  sedate  gracefulness  and  manly  sim- 
plicity in  the  more  level  passages, — and  a  mild  m«jesty 
and  considerate  enthusiasm  where  he  rises  above  them, 
of  wliich  we  scarcely  know  where  to  find  any  other  ex- 
ample. There  is  great  equability,  too,  and  sustained 
force  in  every  part  of  his  MTitings.  He  never  eshuusti 
hijuself  in  flashes  and  epigrams,  nor  languishes  into 
tameness  or  insipidity  :  At  first  sight  youAVould  say  thnt 
plainness  and  good  sense  were  the  predominating  qua- 
lities ;  but  by  and  bye,  this  simplicity  is  enriched  with 
the  delicate  and  vivid  colours  of  a  fine  imagination, — 
the  free  and  forcible  touches  of  a  most  powerful  intellect, 
— and  the  lights  and  shades  of  an  unerring  and  har- 
monising taste.  In  comparing  it  with  the  styles  of  his 
most  celebiiited  contemporaries,  we  woidd  say  that  it 
was  more  purely  and  peculiarly  a  mittt^n  style,  ^ — and, 
therefore,  rejected  those  ornaments  that  more  properly 
belong  to  oratory.  It  had  no  impetuosity,  hurry,  or 
vehemence, — no  bursts  or  sudden  turns  or  abruprions, 
like  that  of  Burke ;  and  tiiough  eminently  smooth  and 
melodious,  it  was  not  modulated  to  an  uniform  syetem 
of  solemn  declamation,  like  that  of  Johnson,  nor  spread 
out  in  the  richer  and  more  voluminous  elocution  of 
Stewart ;  nor,  still  less,  broken  into  that  patchwork  of 
scholastic  pedantry  and  conversational  smartness  which 
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found  its  athtiii'ers  in  Gibbon,  it  is  a  style,  in  short, 
of  great  fi'eedom,  force,  and  beauty  ;  but  the  deliberate 
style  of  a  man  of  thought  and  of  learninpr ;  and  neither  that 
of  a  wit  throwing  out  his  extenipores  with  an  aifectation 
of  e^ireless  gnicc,  —  nor  of  a  rhetorieian  thinking  more 
of  Ills  manner  than  his  matter,  and  determined  to  be 
admired  for  his  expression,  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of 
his  sentiments. 

His  habits  of  composition  were  not  perhaps  exactly 
what  might  have  been  expected  from  their  results.  He 
wrote  rather  slowly,  —  and  his  first  sketches  were  often 
very  slight  and  imperfect,  —  hke  the  rude  chalking  for 
a  masterly  |)icture.  His  chief  effort  and  greatest  pleasure 
was  in  their  revisal  and  correction  ;  and  there  were  no 
limits  to  the  improvement  wliich  resulted  from  this 
application.  It  was  not  the  style  merely,  nor  indeed 
chiefly,  that  gained  by  it:  The  whole  reasoning,  and 
sentiment,  and  illustration,  were  enlarged  and  new 
modelled  in  the  course  of  it ;  and  a  naked  outline  be- 
le   gradually    informed    with    life,    colour,    and   cx- 

■pression.  It  was  not  at  all  like  the  common  finishing 
and  polishing  to  which  careful  authors  generally  sub- 
ject the  fii'st  draughts  of  their  compositions,  —  nor 
even  Like  the  fastidious  and  tentative  alterations  with 

I  which  some  more  anxious  writers  assay  their  choicer 
passages.  It  was,  in  iiu-t,  the  great  filling  in  of  the 
picture, — the  working  up  of  the  figui-ed  yeft^  on  the 
naked  and  meagre  u'oof  that  had  been  stretched  to  re- 
ceive it ;  and  the  singular  thing  in  his  case  was,  not 
only  thtit  he  left  this  mtjst  material  part  of  his  work  to 

I  be  performed  after  the  whole  outline  had  been  finished, 
but  that  he  conld  [iroceed  with  it  to  an  indefinite  extent, 
and  enrich  and  improve  as  long  as  lit'  thought  fit,  with- 

\  out  any  risk  either  of  destroying  the  proportions  of  that 
outline,  or  injuring  the  hnnnoiiy  and  unity  of  the  originol 
design.    He  was  ]>erfectly  aware,  too,  of  the  possession  of 

fthis  extraordinary  poAver;  and  it  was  partly,  we  presume, 

■  in  consequence  of  it  thnt  he  was  not  only  at  all  tinies  ready 
to  go  on  with  any  work  in  winch  lie  was  engaged,  with- 
out waiting  for  favourable  moments  or  hours  of  greater 
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alacrity,  but  that  he  never  felt  any  of  those  doubts  and 
misgivings  as  to  his  being  able  to  get  crvditably  tbrou^ 
with  his  undertaking,  to  which  we  believe  most  aut 
are  occasionally  liable.  As  he  never  wrote  upon 
subject  of  which  he  was  not  perfectly  master,  be  viS 
^cure  against  all  blunders  in  the  substance  of  what 
liad  to  say ;  and  felt  quite  assured,  that  if  he  was 
allowed  time  enough,  he  sihould  fiiiallv  come  to  sav  il  IB 
the  very  best  way  of  which  he  was  capable.  He  had  no 
anxiety,  therefore,  either  in  undertaking  or  proceeding 
with  his  tasks ;  and  intermitted  and  resumed  them  at 
his  convenience,  with  the  comfortable  certainty,  ibar 
all  the  time  he  bestowed  on  them  was  tumeti  to  ac- 
count, and  that  what  was  left  imperfect  at  one  .fitting 
might  be  finished  with  equal  ease  and  advantage  at 
another.  Being  thus  perfectly  sure  both  of  his  end  iiiiJ 
his  means,  he  experienced,  in  the  course  of  liis  coinjio- 
sitions,  none  of  that  little  fever  of  the  spirits  with  which 
that  operation  is  so  apt  to  be  accompanied.  He  had  no  , 
capricious  visit  ings  of  fancy,  which  it  was  necessary  to 
fix  on  the  spot  or  to  lose  for  ever,  —  no  casual  inspira- 
tions to  invoke  and  to  wait  for,  —  no  transitory  and 
evanescent  lights  to  catch  before  they  faded.  All  thtit 
was  in  his  mind  was  subject  to  his  controul,  and  amena- 
ble to  his  call,  though  it  might  not  obey  at  the  moment; 
and  while  his  taste  was  so  sure,  that  he  was  in  no  danger 
of  over-working  any  thing  that  he  had  designed,  all  his 
thoughts  and  sentiments  had  that  unity  and  congruit}', 
that  they  fell  almost  spontaneously  into  harmony  and 
order;  and  the  hist  added,  iiicoqwrated,  and  assimilated 
with  the  first,  as  if  they  had  sprung  simultaneously  froi^H 
the  same  happy  conception.  ^^ 

But  we  need  dwell  no  longer  on  qualities  that  may 
be  gathered  hereafter  from  the  works  he  has  left  b^liind 
hhn.     They  who  lived  with  him  mourn  the  most  for 
those  which  will  be  traced  in  no  such  memoriul !  And 
prize  far  above  those  talents  which  gained  him  his  lii, 
name  in  philosophy,  that  Personal  Character  whidi 
deared  him  to  his  iriends,  and  shed  a  grace  and  a  dij 
nity  over  all  the  society  in  which  he  moved.     The  sa: 
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fwlmiPiable  tnste  which  is  conspicuous  in  his  writings,  or 
rather  the  higher  ])rincinles  from  which  that  taste  was 
but  an  emanation,  spread  a  similar  charm  over  his  whole 
life  and  conversation  ;  and  gave  to  the  most  learned 
Philosopher  of  his  day  the  manners  and  deportment  of 
the  most  perfect  Gentleman.  Nor  was  this  in  hlin  the 
result  merely  of  good  sense  and  good  temper^  assisted 
hy  an  early  familiarity  witli  good  company,  and  a  con- 
secpK'iit  knowledge  of  l>is  own  place  and  that  of  all 
around  him.  His  good  breeding  was  of  a  higher  descent ; 
and  his  powers  of  pleasing  rested  on  something  better 
than  more  companicmable  qualities.  With  the  greatest 
kindness  and  generosity  of  natuiv,  he  united  the  most 
mimly  firmness,  and  the  highest  principles  of  honour, — 
and  the  most  cheerful  and  socijil  dispositions,  with  tlie 
gentlest  and  steadiest  affections. 

Towards  Women  he  had  always  the  most  chivalrous 
feelings  of  regard  and  attention,  and  was,  V)eyond  al- 
most all  men,  acceptable  and  agreeable  in  their  society, 
— though  without  the  least  levity  or  pretension  un- 
becoming his  age  or  condition :  And  such,  indeed, 
wiis  the  fascination  of  the  perfect  simplicity  and  mild- 
ness of  his  manners,  that  the  same  tone  and  deport- 
ment seemed  equally  appropriate  in  jiU  societies,  and 
enabled  him  to  delight  the  young  and  the  gay  with 
the  same  sort  of  conversation  which  instructed  the 
learned  and  the  grave.  There  never,  indeed,  was  a 
man  of  learning  and  talent  who  appeared  in  society  so 
perfectly  free  from  all  sorts  of  jiretension  or  notion 
of  his  own  importance,  or  so  little  solicitous  to  distin- 
guish himself,  or  so  sincerely  willing  to  give  place 
to  every  one  else.  Even  upon  subjects  which  he  had 
thoroughly  studied,  he  was  never  in  the  least  impatient 

I  to  speak,  and  spoke  at  all  times  without  any  tone  of 
authority;  while,  so  far  from  \\'ishing  to  setoff  what  lie 
had  to  say  by  any  brilliancy  or  emphasis  of  expression, 

fit  seemed  generally  as  if  he  had  studied  to  disguise  the 
weight  andoriginulity  of  his  thoughts  under  the  plainest 
forms  of  sjx'ech  and  the  most  quiet  and  indifferent 
manner :  so  that  the  profoundest  remarks  and  subtlest 
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observations  were  often  dropped,  not  only  without  iB^ 
solicitude  that  their  value  should  be  observed,  but  widi- 
out  any  apparent  consciousness  that  they  possessed  auy. 

Thouj^h  the  most  social  of  human  beinp;s,  and  the  most 
disposed  to  encourage  and  sympathize  •with  the  gaietyand 
even  joviality  of  others,  his  own  spirits  were  in  geueral 
rather  cheerful  than  gay,  or  at  least  never  rose  to  any 
turbulence  or  tumult  of  merriment ;  and  while  he  would 
Ibten  with  t!ic  kindest  indulgence  to  the  more  extrava- 
gant sallies  of  his  younger  friends,  and  prompt  them  by 
the  heartiest  approbation,  his  own  satisfaction  might 
generally  be  traced  in  a  slow  and  temperate  smile,  gra- 
dually mantling  over  his  benevolent  and  intelligent 
features,  and  lighting  up  the  countenance  of  the  Sage 
with  the  expression  of  the  mildest  and  most  genuine 
philanthropy.  It  was  wonderful,  indeed,  considering 
the  measure  of  his  own  intellect,  and  the  rigid  and  un- 
deviatine  propriety  of  his  own  conduct,  how  tolerant  he 
was  of  the  defects  and  errors  of  other  men.  He  was  too 
indulgent, in  truth,  and  favourable  to  his  friends! — and 
ma<le  a  kind  and  liberal  allowance  for  the  faults  of  all 
mankind — except  only  faults  of  Baseness  or  of  Cruelty, 
—  against  which  he  never  failed  to  manifest  the  most 
open  scorn  and  detestation.  Independent,  in  8hort>  of 
his  high  attainments,  Mr.  ria^iair  was  one  of  the  mort 
amiable  and  estimable  of  men:  Delightful  in  his  man- 
ners, inflexible  in  his  principles,  and  generous  in  his  af- 
fections, he  hatl  all  that  could  charm  in  society  or  attach 
in  private ;  and  while  his  friends  enjoyed  the  free  and  un- 
studied conversation  of  an  easy  and  intelligent  associate, 
they  had  at  all  times  the  proud  and  inward  assurance  that 
he  was  a  being  upon  whose  perfect  honour  and  generosity 
they  might  rely  with  the  most  implicit  confidence,  in  life 
antl  in  death,  — and  of  whom  it  was  equally  impossible, 
that,  luider  any  circumstances,  he  should  ever  perform  a 
mean,  a  selfish,  or  a  questt'onaUe  action,  as  that  his  body 
should  cease  to  gravitate  or  his  soul  to  live ! 

If  we  do  not  greatly  deceive  ourselves,  there  is  nothing 
herc  of  exaggeration  or  partial  feeling, — and  nothing 
with  which  an  indift'ei*ent  and  honest  chronicler  would 
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not  heartily  concur.  Nor  is  it  altogether  idle  tohavedwclt 
so  long  on  the  personal  character  of  this  distinguished  in- 
dividual :  For  we  are  ourselves  persuaded,  that  this  per- 
sonal character  has  done  almost  as  much  for  the  cause  of 
science  and  philosophy  among  us,  as  the  great  talents  and 
attainments  with  which  it  was  combined, — and  has  con- 
tributed in  a  very  eminent  degree  to  give  to  the  better 
society  of  this  our  city  that  tone  of  bitelligence  and  libe- 
rality by  which  it  is  so  honourably  distinguished.  It  is  not 
a  little  advantageous  to  philosophy  that  it  is  in  fashion, — 
and  it  is  still  more  advantageous,  perhaps,  to  the  society 
Avhich  is  led  to  confer  on  it  tliis  iipparcntly  trivial  distinc- 
tion. It  is  a  great  thing  for  the  country  at  large,  —  for 
its  happiness,  its  prosperity,  and  its  renown,  —  that  the 
upper  and  influencingclassesof  its  |x>pulation  sh(»nld  be 
made  familiar,  even  In  their  untaskcd  and  social  hours, 
with  sound  and  liberal  infonuatiou,  and  be  taught  to 
know  and  respect  those  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves for  great  intellectual  attainments.  Nor  is  it,  after 
all,  a  slight  or  despicable  reward  for  a  man  of  gemus,  to 
be  received  with  honour  in  the  highest  and  most  elegant 
society  around  him,  and  to  receive  in  his  li\nng  person 
that  homage  and  applause  which  is  too  often  reserved 
for  his  memory.  Now,  those  desirable  ends  can  never 
be  effectually  accomplished,  unless  the  manners  of  our 
leading  philosophers  are  agreeable,  and  their  personal 
habits  and  dispositions  engaging  and  amiable.  Fj-om 
the  time  of  Hume  and  Robertson,  we  have  been  fortu- 
nate, in  Edinburgh,  in  possessing  a  succession  of  <listin- 
guished  men,  who  have  kept  up  this  salutary  connexion 
between  the  leanied  and  the  fashionable  world  ;  but 
there  never,  perhaps,  was  any  one  who  contrilmtcd  so 
powerfully  to  confirm  and  extend  it,  and  that  in  times 
when  it  was  peculiarly  difficult,  as  the  lamented  indi- 
vidual of  whom  we  are  now  speaking:  Anil  they  who 
have  had  most  opportunity  to  ouservc  how  superior  the 
society  of  Edinburgh  is  to  that  of  most  other  places  of  the 
same  size,  and  how  much  of  that  superiority  is  owing  to 
the  cordial  combination  of  the  two  aristocracies,  of  rank 
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and  of  letters*, — of  both  of  which  it  happens  to  be  the 
chief  provincial  seat, — will  be  best  able  to  judge  of  the 
importance  of  the  service  he  has  thus  rendered  to  its  in- 
habitants, and  through  them,  and  by  their  example,  to 
all  the  rest  of  the  country. 

*  In  addition  to  the  two  distinguished  persons  mentioned  in  the 
text,  (the  first  of  whom  was,  no  doubt,  before  vay  time,)  I  can,  £raai 
my  own  recollection,  and  without  referring  to  any  who  are  still  liviDg 
—  give  the  names  of  the  following  residents  in  Edinburgh,  who  were 
equally  acceptable  in  polite  society  and  eminent  for  literary  or  scien- 
tific attainments,  and  alike  at  home  in  good  company  and  in  learned 
convocations :  —  Xiord  Hailes  and  Xx)rd  Monboddo,  Dr.  Joseph  Black, 
Br.  Hugh  Blair,  Dr.  Adam  Fergusson,  Mr.  John  Home,  Mr.  John 
Robison,  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  Sir  James '  Hall,  Lord  Meadowbank, 
Mr.  Henry  Mackenzie,  Dr.  James  Gregoir,  Kev.  A.  Alison,  Dr. 
Thomas  Brown,  Lord  Webb  Seymour,  Lord  Woodhouselee,  and  Sir 
Walter  Scott; — without  reckoning  Mr.  Homer,  the  Rev.  Sydney 
Smith,  and  Mr.  George  Wilson,  who  were  settled  in  Edinburgh  for 
several  years,  in  ^e  earlier  part  of  the  period  referred  to. 


Mr.  James  Watt,  the  great  improver  of  the  steam- 

enpne,  (lied  on  the  '25t,h  of  August,  1819,  at  his  seat 
of  Heathfield,  near  Binninghani,  In  the  84th  year  of 
hi»  age. 

This  name  fortunately  needs  no  commemoration  of 
ours;  for  he  tliat  bore  it  sur\dved  to  see  It  crowned  with 
undisputed  and  unenvied  lionours ;  and  many  genera- 
tions will  probably  pass  away,  before  it  shall  Iiavc  ga- 
thered *'all  its  fume."  We  have  said  that  Mr.  Watt  was 
the  great  Improver  of  the  steam-engine ;  but,  in  truth, 
as  to  all  that  is  admirable  in  its  structure,  or  vast  in  its 
utility,  lie  should  rather  be  described  as  its  Im^eiitor.  It 
was  by  his  inventions  that  its  action  wtis  so  regulated, 
as  to  make  it  capable  of  bciing  nppHcvl  to  the  finest  and 
most  delicate  maiuifitcturts,  and  its  power  so  increased, 
as  to  set  weight  and  solidity  at  defiai»ce.  Hy  Ins  admi- 
rable contrivance,  it  has  become  a  thing  stupendous  alike 
for  its  force  and  its  flexibiHty, — for  the  prodigious  t)Ower 
which  it  can  exert,  and  the  ease,  and  precisioUj  and  duc- 
tility, with  which  that  power  can  be  varied,  distributed, 
and  applied.  The  trunk  of  an  elephant,  that  can  pick 
up  a  pm  or  rend  an  oak,  is  as  nothing  to  it.  It  cim  en- 
grave a  seal,  and  crush  masses  of  ob<lurate  metal  before 
it — draw  out,  without  breaking,  a  thread  as  fine  as  gos- 
samer, and  lift  a  ship  of  war  like  a  bauble  in  the  air.    It 
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can  emlviMder  muslin  and  forge  anchors, — cat  steel  into 
ribands,  and  impel  loaded  vessels  against  the  fury  of 
the  winds  and  waves. 

Ii  wxmld  be  £flcidt  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  be- 
n^ts  which  these  inventions  have  conferred  upon  this 
ciLKmtiy.  There  is  no  fatanch  of  industry  that  has  not 
heea  inddx^  to  them :  and,  in  all  the  niost  material, 
thev  haTie  not  onhr  widoied  most  magnificently  the  field 
tit"  IIS  e^ef^MQs,  bat  mnldphed  a  thousand-fold  the 
as&^vd  <€  its  producdonsw  It  was  oar  improved  Steam- 
«Escr*:=ie.  ir&  ^bon.  thai  feoght  the  battles  of  Europe,  and 
lex&Ited  aai  ^^cstained.  thrcngh  the  late  tremendous  con- 
tesc  ^l^  |w&kal  greatnes  of  our  land.  It  is  the  same 
gs«fi5  pcww  wluch  now  enahks  us  to  pay  the  interest  of 
«ir  SfCG^  aaki  to  aaiiintain  the  ardnoas  struggle  in  which 
w>s  a:?^  <t^  Abased.  [iSI9].  with  the  skill  and  capital 
tfCcctBigas  ^tgg  oycoMscd  with  tasaticm.  But  these  are 
^vr  -Kn}  josrxm  ^vwi  of  its  importance.  If  has  in- 
^Tftfisec  Tny*rrfySv  th(  laaas  of  human  comforts  and 
<aii:57ik3ias:  aaii  TssiJeKii  dnap  and  accesdUe,  all  over 
nt;  w.-rjL  1^  sioseRik^  *:^  w^ahh  and  pro^ierity.  It 
3X&S  ATzzi^i  liif  i^eiu*-  bftzid  ct  man.  in  short,  with  a 
7c«vic  T-  w^;a  u."  ^iiTTs  can  be  asagned :  completed 
n»:  imTij.TU.'iL  ."C  3ic3i  CT^iT  iSit  r>:«3  re&actory  qualities 
:c  TfiiOif'r  ;  laii  it5£  &  iiir«  i:c:r.o&sxxi  £ot  all  those  future 
■nnrairij^  :c  m^roiuS^  Tt.'ws- w^aci:  azie  to  aid  and  reward 
ii«  lu*S:*cr5-  *c  iin^sr  pim^a:S:B^  It  is  to  the  genius  of 
rtm  ima*.  7-v^  rias  iZ  :i^  is  voEziy  owing !  And  cer- 
•iincr  u-  naa  i^nic  **;sccw»*£  scKC.  a  fEn  co  his  lind.  The 
i»»:'Sfevir^  ^  ICC  .Ticy  inrrfrsfcL  l^cr  M£.bo«£^ded ;  and  the 
iwjit-^t.  jfT'iacs-rcs  x  "a**  Tuncr^  ^ai  ^ht  locm.  who  were 
V«iuft*I  ~}v  rat*  irrriniz  iT^L:r:aiS*  cc  '^h'  rode  contempo- 
^^^^'^  ^joo;cr«c.  Jjsas  ^sw^srstan  hsasiris  cfi  mankind  than 

tTi*^  ^'iL  >e  ^  iam;  :t  ^i^  wiii  fsuzre  genera- 
^v\Ts  Xt%1  X  is-  susficafoc  inr  ^  ttk*  azii  his  coontiy. 
3iir  *'  -ov^;  7/  Vjimt  tot  mrp*  imm^Bss^^  l^longed, 
'»■»»  V\>£  n  iiS-  ^mr'.jfry  4ai£  f!ijx-«nft£  kSs  ctfisversatioo, 
i;  =^  H-X.  T*:*"*iofe.  :a»{  :aac»a^  it  wi^ich  be  will  be 
'nv'%%:   JT^iHmmcrr  ^»c&&et£ — amsc  ^HpSy  luamtrd — or 
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even  most  highly  admired.  Independently  of  his  great 
attainments  in  niechftnics,  Mr.  Watt  was  an  extraordi- 
nary, and  in  many  respects  a  wonderful  man.  Perhaps 
no  individual  in  his  age  |K>sscsscd  so  much  and  such 
varied  and  exact  information,  —  had  read  so  much,  or 
remembered  what  he  had  read  so  accurately  and  well. 
He  had  infinite  quickness  of  apprehension,  a  prodigious 
memory,  and  a  certain  rectifying  and  methodising  power 
of  undei'standing,  which  extracted  something  ])rcciou8 
out  of  all  that  was  presented  to  it.  His  stores  of  mis- 
cellaneous knowledge  were  immense,  —  and  yet  less 
astonishing  than  the  command  he  had  at  all  times  over 
them.  It  seemed  as  if  every  sulyect  that  was  casually 
started  in  conversation  with  him,  had  been  that  which 
he  had  been  last  occupied  in  studying  and  exhausting; 
— such  was  the  copiousness,  the  precision,  and  the  ad- 
mirable clearness  of  the  information  which  he  poured 
out  upon  it,  without  effort  or  hesitation.  Nor  was  this 
promptitude  and  comj^ss  of  knowledge  confined  in  any 
degree  to  the  studies  connected  with  his  ordinaiy  pur- 
Buits.  Tliat  he  sliould  have  been  minutely  and  exten- 
sively skilled  in  cl»emistry  and  the  arts,  and  in  most  of 
the  branches  of  physical  science,  might  perhaps  have 
been  conjectured :  But  it  could  not  have  been  inferred 
from  his  u.sual  occupations,  and  probably  is  not  gene- 
rally known,  that  he  was  curiously  learned  in  many 
branches  of  antiqiuty,  metaphysics,  medicine,  and  ety- 
mology, and  perfectly  at  home  in  all  the  details  of  archi- 
tecture, music,  and  law.  He  was  well  acquainted,  too, 
with  most  of  the  modern  languages — and  tamiliar  with 
their  most  recent  litei*ature.  Nor  was  it  at  all  extra- 
ordinary to  liear  ttie  gfcat  mechanician  and  engineer 
detailing  and  expoundjng,  for  hours  together,  the  me- 
taphysical theories  of  the  Gennan  logicians,  or  criticising 
the  measures  or  the  matter  of  the  German  poetry. 

His  astonishing  memory  was  aided,  no  doubt,  in  a 
great  mciisure,  by  a  still  higher  and  rarer  faculty — by 
his  power  of  digesting  and  arnmging  in  its  proper  place 
all  tlie  information  he  received,  and  of  casting  aside  and 
rejecting,  as  it  were  instinctively,  whatever  was  worth- 
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less  or  immaterial.  Every  conception  that  was  suggested 
to  his  mind  seemed  instantly  to  take  its  projx.'r  place 
among  its  other  rich  furniture ;  and  to  be  condensed  into 
the  smallest  and  most  convenient  form.  He  never  ap- 
peared, therefore,  to  be  at  all  encuml>cred  or  perplexed 
with  the  verbtatje  of  the  dull  books  he  perused,  or  the  idle 
talk  to  which  he  listened ;  but  to  have  at  once  extracted, 
by  u  kind  of  intellectual  alchemy,  all  that  was  worthy  of 
attention,  and  to  have  reduced  it,  for  his  own  use,  to  its 
true  value  and  to  its  simplest  form.  And  thus  it  often 
happened,  that  a  great  deal  more  was  learned  from  Li* 
brief  and  vigorous  account  of  the  theories  and  ar^meiita 
of  tedious  ivriters,  than  an  ordinar}'  student  could  ever 
have  derived  from  the  most  painful  study  of  the  ori^nals, 
—  and  that  errors  and  absurdities  became  manifest  from 
the  mere  clearness  and  plainness  of  liis  statement  of 
them,  which  might  have  deluded  and  perplexed  most  oi 
his  hearers  without  that  invaluable  assistance. 

It  is  needless  to  say,  that,  with  those  vast  resources, 
his  conversation  was  at  all  times  rich  and  instructive  in 
no  ordinary  degree :  But  it  was,  if  possible,  still  more 
pleasing  than  wise,  and  had  all  the  cliarms  of  familiarity, 
with  all  tlic  iiubatiintial  treasures  of  knowledge,  ^o 
man  could  be  more  aocitd  in  his  spirit,  less  assuming  or 
fastidious  in  his  manners,  or  more  kind  and  indulgent 
towards  all  who  approached  him.  He  rather  liked  to 
talk^ — at  least  in  his  latter  years:  But  though  he  took 
a  considerable  share  of  the  conversation,  he  rarely  sug- 
gested the  topics  on  which  it  was  to  turn,  but  readily 
and  quietly  took  up  whatever  was  presented  by  thojH? 
around  him ;  and  astonished  the  idle  and  barren  pro- 
pounders  of  an  ordinary  theme,  by  the  treasures  wliich 
he  drew  from  the  mine  they  had  unconsciously  opened. 
He  generally  seemed,  indeed,  to  have  no  choice  or  pre- 
dilection for  one  subject  of  discourse  rather  umn 
another ;  but  allowed  his  uund,  like  a  great  cyclop;vdia, 
to  l>e  opened  at  any  letter  his  associates  might  choose  to 
turn  up,  and  only  endeavoured  to  select,  from  his  inexp 
haiistible  stores,  what  might  be  best  adapted  to  the  taste 
of  his  present  hearera.     As  to  their  ctipacity  he  gave 
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himself  no  trouble;  and,  indeed,  such  was  his  sinpular 
talent  for  making  all  things  plain,  clear,  and  intelligible, 
that  scarcely  any  one.'  could  be  aware  of  sucli  a  deficiency 
in  his  presence.  His  tidk,  too,  though  overflowing  with 
information,  had  no  resemblance  to  lecturing  or  solemn 
discoursing,  but,  on  the  contrary*,  wixs  full  of  coUotjuial 
spirit  and  pleasantry.  He  had  a  certain  quiet  and  grave 
humour,  which  ran  through  most  of  his  conversation, 
and  a  vein  of  temperate  jocularity,  which  gave  infinite 
ze^t  and  efi^ect  to  the  condensed  and  inexhaustible  in- 
formation, which  formed  its  mnin  staple  and  character- 
istic. There  was  a  little  air  of  affected  testiness,  too,  and 
a  tone  of  pretended  rebuke  and  contradiction,  with  which 
he  used  to  address  Ids  younger  friends,  that  was  always 
felt  by  them  as  an  endearing  mark  of  his  kindness  and 
familiarity,  — and  prized  accordingly,  far  beyond  all  tlie 
solemn  compliments  that  ever  proceeded  from  the  lips  of 
authority.  His  voice  was  deep  and  powerful,  —  though 
he  commonly  spoke  in  a  low  and  somewhat  monotonous 
tone,  which  harmonized  admirably  \nt\i  the  weight  and 
brc'vity  of  his  observations;  and  set  off  to  the  greatest 
advantage  the  pleasant  anecdotes,  which  he  delivered 
with  the  same  grave  brow,  and  the  same  calm  smile  play- 
ing soberly  on  his  lips.  There  was  nothing  of  effort 
indeed,  or  impatience,  any  more  than  of  pride  or  levity, 
in  his  demeanour;  and  there  was  a  iincr  expression  of 
i*eposing  strength,  and  mild  self-possession  in  his  manner, 
than  we  ever  recollect  to  have  met  with  in  any  other 
person.  He  hod  in  his  character  the  utmost  abhorrence 
for  all  sorts  of  forwardness,  parade,  and  pretensions; 
and,  indeed,  never  failed  to  p\it  all  such  imiwstures  out 
of  countenance,  by  the  manfy  plainness  and  honest 
intrepidity  of  his  language  and  deportment. 
^m  In  his  temper  and  dispositions  he  was  not  only  kind 
"and  affectionate,  but  generous,  and  considerate  of  the 
feelings  of  all  around  him;  and  gave  the  most  liberal 
assistance  and  encouragement  to  all  young  persons  who 
showed  any  indications  of  talent,  or  applied  to  him  for 
patronage  or  advice.  His  health,  which  was  delicate 
from  liis  youth  upwards,  seemed  to  become  firmer  as  he 
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atlvanced  in  ycara;  and  he  preserved,  up  almost  to  tbe 
last  moment  of  his  existence,  not  only  the  full  commaud 
of  his  extraordinary  intellect,  but  oil  the  alacrity  of 
spirit,  and  the  social  gaiety  which  had  illumined  his 
happiest  days.  His  friends  in  tliis  part  of  the  country- 
never  saw  liira  more  full  of  intellectual  vigour  and  col- 
loquial animation, — never  more  delightful  or  more  in- 
structive,—  than  in  liis  last  ^^sit  to  Scotland  in  autumn 
1817,  Indeed,  it  was  after  that  time  that  he  applied 
himself,  with  all  the  ardour  of  early  life,  to  the  invention 
of  a  machine  for  mechanically  copying  all  sorts  of  scidp- 
ture  and  statuary;  —  and  distributed  among  his  friends 
some  of  its  earliest  performances,  as  the  productions  of 
"a  voung  artist,  just  entering  on  his  eighty-third  year!" 
this  happy  and  useful  life  came,  at  last,  to  a  gentle 
close.  He  had  suffered  some  inconvenience  through  the 
summer;  but  was  not  seriously  indisposed  till  within  a 
few  weeks  from  his  detith.  He  then  became  perfectly 
aware  of  the  event  wliich  was  approaching;  and  with  his 
usual  tranquillity  and  benevolence  of  nature,  seemed 
only  anxious  to  point  out  to  the  friends  around  him, 
the  many  sources  of  consolation  w^iich  were  afforded  by 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  about  to  take 
place.  He  expressed  his  sincere  gratitude  to  Providence 
for  the  length  of  da}'s  with  which  he  had  been  blessed, 
and  his  exemption  from  most  of  the  intirmities  of  age; 
as  well  as  for  the  calm  and  cheerful  evening  of  life  that 
he  had  Wen  ]>ermitted  to  enjoy,  after  tlie  honoumble 
labours  of  the  day  had  been  concluded.  And  thus,  full 
of  years  and  honours,  in  all  calnmess  and  tranquillity, 
he  yielded  up  his  soul,  •without  pang  or  struggle, — 
and  passed  from  the  bosom  of  his  family  to  that  of  his 
God. 
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«  Abwjt,  The,"  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  re- 
marks tipon,  iii,  8f>. 

"  Abwtitcu,  The,"  Miss  Etlgeworih's 
taU-  ot,  rvmarkt  upon,  iii.  i20. 

AbsoluU*  or " ttimple"  monarcliy,  Leckie'* 
eulugiutn  upin.  iiL  145)  t-lti. 

AlHtolutv  uiuuBrdis  —  instance  of  «x- 
«in()lirT  libiTality  in,  iii.  I<)S. 

"  Acadomicat  (^uc-ntions.  Uy  the  Right 
Hon.  Willidin  Drumraond,  K.C.,  &c." 
Reriuw  of,  li.  6'J'2.      Sec  Drummantt 

Actors,  the  c{U4>Ation(li4CUU4*d  —  "  Stiould 
■ctots  feci  the  pH«ion»  tboy  persoo- 
nulc?"  i.  3SS,&c. 

Adjimsi's  I.«ttcr8,  rritiquv  on.  In  the  Kdin- 
burgh  Review,  vindicated  fruin  the 
ebargvs  uf  Mr.  MtiTxhiill,  iii.  333. 

AdtltHUtt,  i.  17.  i:it.  I6'i.  167.  ITJ. 

AdoKtiulA,  her  revenge,  ii.  439.  Stf« 
Southt-y. 

"  Addresses,  Hcjectcd."  Sec  Rejected 
Addn>«ac8. 

AQectJition,  its  ir^urlous  inHueuc«  un 
tustc  and  cburactcr,  u  124. 

AffV*ctioiLs,  what,  Kuggtmted  by  the  ooa- 
Ivniplation  of  Beauty,  i.  31. 

Ai)<iiillon,  D',  Ducheuu:,  portrait  of  bvr 
cliaracter  by  Mad.  du  Uvirand,  L  218. 

AkeiMiidv,  notice  of.  i.  166. 

AkliM.  Dnber'x  attack  on,  and  repulse, 
i.  737. 

Albany,  Countess  of,  and  Allieri,  I.  380. 

Almiibert,    I)',  i.    134.  234,  235.      His 

letter  to   M.    D'Argeiis,  declining  to 

asBUTue  the  presidency  uftliu  academy 

at   Berlin,  237.     His  Practical    Phi- 

locophy.  239.      His  letters,  239. 

.\Iciftnder,  age  of,  i.  tOI. 

Altiuri.  Victor,  Memoir  of  the  Ltfu  and 

Writings  uf,n:vicwed.  i.  3G5.    Analysis 

of  his    character,  365.      Cbamcter  of 

hU  autobiography,  3G0,      His  curly 

life,  367.     His  ontipMliy  to  dancing. 


and  the  French,  36H,.^6n.  IlUennui, 
and  attciiipt5  to  relieve  it,  370,  &c. 
He  visits  Purix,  372.  Hin  iinprvftsion 
on  entering  the  French  mttropolis,  372, 
He  visits  Ktigloiid,  37.1.  His  admira' 
tion  of  England,  374.  He  studica 
Plutarch,  and  bi>oomcs  rrpiiblican,374, 
&c.  iiti  visits  I*ru4ti«,  Denmark,  ftc. 
375.  His  iuiprossiuDSof  Petvnburg, 
375.  Second  visit  to  England,  S76. 
His  ungovernable  paraiun,  377,  His 
conflict  between  love  and  tbv  drama, 
!MA.  His  fL-Milutu  dramatic  stiKli\.-s, 
a79.  His  rage  for  tht;  drama.  380. 
Liaison  with  the  Countcm  of  Albany, 
381.  Sacrifivcs  to  independence,  382. 
His  Panegyric  on  Trajun,  and  Ame- 
rica, 3H3.  Hiftthirdviut  to  England, 
383.  His  "  .^ntigallican,"  3^4.  He 
sludint  Greek  at  fiDy,  385.  His 
enntii.  character  of,  38fi.  'Ilieory  of 
cnnut  ^enerall)',  387.  His  inwlent 
immunilily,  3B8.  His  inconM^tcnt 
polttiea,  389.  Hts  aristocratic  and 
Antigallican  sentiments.  390.  Clurac- 
t«r  of  hi«  dramas,  391,  &c.  Contrast 
between  bifi  Plays  and  his  character, 
394.  Extracts  from  the  work.  368, 
369,  370,  87 1,  372. 373, 374, 375,  376, 
377.  3*0.  385. 
Alison,  Archibald,  LL.  B.,  F.R.a.Prc. 
bendary  uf  3urum,  &c.  Review  of  bis 
"  EssayH  on  tbc  Nature  and  Principles 
of  Taste,"  L  3.  24.  ExiracU  from  his 
work,  59,  &c.  See  Beauty. 
Allied  Sovereigns  of  Europe, obsur\-ations 
on  the  magnanimity  of  Uieir  conduct, 
in  relation  to  France,  lit.  191. 
Allies  of  1792  and  of  18M  contrusteil, 

iii,  317. 
Ambition    admotmlii-d    by   the    Gite    of 

Napiileim  Bonaparte,  iii.   IbG. 
America — Review  of  "  An  Appeal  from 
the  Judgments  of  Great  Britain  re- 
specting the  United  States  of  America. 
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By  Robert  Wakh,  E^.,"  tit  309. 
Bail  spirit  and  object  uf  tlte  book,  310, 
Canditioii  of  the  An»ertcao«  before  tbe 
WW  of  little  consequence  now,  311. 
Hw  w9r  tvniiiiuted  •»  the  frieads  of 
jtutJei  and  libertv  could  have  wiAbed. 
3IS.  Mutual  nnimonties  «hould  tub- 
stdc.  S 1 3.  America  has  caute  of  com- 
plaint, 31-1.  But  not  agaiust  the  Kn< 
^li«h  nation,  315.  The  antipopular 
party  not  laigc  in  England,  316,  317. 
UbcraU  in  England  marc  uibject  to 
abuse  than  in  America,  SIB.  llie 
praapccts  of  Europe  furnish  a  loud 
call  for  union,  319.  America  mutt 
ciert  a  vaat  tndueiice  in  any  struggle 
that  may  take  place,  SSO,  Not  likely 
to  be  aj^ninst  England  and  fri^edom, 
S3I.  Liluratun*  of  America,  remarks 
upon,  3351,  &c.  Manners  of  the  people, 
335.  Of  the  higher  classes  33  fi. 
Every  nation  entitled  to  its  own  stan- 
dard, 340.  Ni^ruiUT«y,3-ll.  Earliest 
enemies  of  the  tiave  trade  should  not 
abcrt  slavery.  3-)&  Hvcriminatioa  on 
England.  344.  American  antwrr  to  it^ 
S4S.  American  eulogy  of  Kiif;lBiid, 
SiC.  AcknowludgRient  or  EnglaDd*! 
f<tiilt«,  349.  But  America  has  uo  room 
for  reton,350.  Nofiiulis  iti  America  ! 
35'A  ••  So%-crvig]i  pi-ople  "  must  have 
grun  flattery.  3.53.  Americaiu  afraid 
to  own  faults,  3,54. 

Anivricans  —  their  backwardness  to  own 
their  (ault^  liL  354.  American  testi- 
mony to  their  friL-ndly  feeling*  towards 
Englishmen,  36-1. 

Amnt-sty,  mutuitl,  thi:  bift  policy  after 
rvvululiutiK,  ill.  ^JOH, 

Anatomy,  Gilse  atwlogy  oC  >t-  652. 

Andri,  P^re,  notice  of,  i.  17. 

"  Annals  uf  the  Parish,  or  the  Chronicle 
of  Dalraailing  during  iht?  Aliuirtry  of 
tlic  Rev.  Micuh  Balwhidder,"  notice 
of,  iii.  103.  &c. 

"  Auli;:Bllican.  Die,"  of  Alfieri,  notice 
of.  i.  384. 

Antipnpular  party  in  England  not  con- 
siderable, iii.  31  €• 

Antiquity,  effects  of,  in  the  constitution 
of  Beauty,  i,  43.  No  defence  of  po- 
litlcnl  abuses,  iii.  *J3H. 

ApolhecBry.  the  patLsh,  Crabbe's  descrip- 
tion of.  ii.  '-'83. 

.\Tah  Ti-sscl  and  crew,  piclureaquc  dc- 
Mrripliou  uf,  ill.  467. 

Archittxturp  caiMidered  in  relation  to 
Beauty,!. 58,&e.  Bishop  lIcbcr'Anti- 
mnte  if  archilci-iurv  in  India,  iii.  451. 

Argjlc,  Duke  uf,  his  insurrection,  i,  540, 
ilis  calm  and  heroic  end,  541. 


Ariosto.  notice  of,  i.   19?. 
Arl&tocr«cy.  tuitural.  wltat,  i.  55^  Krili 
of  feudal   aristocracies  cca&idcTed,  til 
159. 
.iriuocrstt  and  Doctrinaire*,  i.  591. 
Aficendancy,   Protestant,   in   IrdaDd.  re> 

markf  upuo,  iii.  iiB'2. 
Asia  —  tbc  question,   "Might  An  hire 
dviliaed    Europe?"   discussed,  L  7:11. 
The  stationary  or  rvtrogmde  cooditioa 
of    Asia    and     Africa,    an    arguraent 
against   the  doctrine   of  perfectibility, 
738.      Sutc  of  A^iu,   in  tbe  time  of 
Baber.  73a     Traits  of  Aaistie  frroeitv, 
751. 
Aasociation,   power  of,    in   cottMituting 
Beauty.  L  11,  &c.      Considered  In  re- 
lation   to   metAphy«ic«,   ii.    599-   647. 
Furltit^r  eonsidurations   on,   658.     lu 
general    applicatiuo    in    comiDon    lift, 
66a 
Aiurte.  ii.  13H.     See  Byrxm. 
Astronomy  considered   Jn  relation  to  Ibt 
phenomena  of  the    human   mind,  iL 
6.^.3. 
Athenians,  the,  notices  of,  i.  |l&  1 1 J^ 
Augustan  age,  the,  i.   116. 
Augiutin,  St.  his  Treatise  on  Besaty 

Ic«t,  i,  16. 

Aurengiebc.      See  Moore. 

.Austen,    I^y,     Cowpcr'n    aequaiutinie 

with,  i.  400.     H  is  *■  jtibn  Gitpin  "  wruie 

at  her  suggestion,  401.      *■  The  Task" 

also  undertaken  at    her  request.  401. 

As  alao  the  translation  of  Homer,  40 

Authority  and  afTt^ion    mu«t   be 

bined  in  a  well- regulated  state,  iiL  S7&* 
.Autobiography,  dangers  of.  iii.  545. 
Autumn,  address  to,  by  Keats  it.  386. 
Avenmore,  Lord,  and   Mr  ('arraa,  iu. 

579.  ^ 
"  .Ayrshire  l^egateca,  Tbe,"  notice  cC  iii- 

103. 
.Asim.     See  >foore. 
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Bober,  Zebir-i.-d-.din  Mohammed.  Em- 
peror of  Hindustan,  Memoir*  of.  re- 
viewed, I.  7 1 9.  Babcr,  bis  parentage 
and  gvnerul  character,  T^;.  'Pic  grral 
Tartiir  tribe*,  7UH.  Mr.  Erskioc'i  siew 
of  their  relations,  739.  Scat*  of  Ana 
in  the  time  of  Uabi-r,  730.  Habiu 
not  inflexible,  731.  'flue  >'«»«,  or  in- 
ttitulioai  of  Chengti,  73).  Baber — 
simplicity  and  good  sense  displayed  io 
the  .Memoirs,  792.  Specimen  of  his 
miliury  relations,  733.  His  peranoal 
adventures,  735.     His   vielones   and 
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defeats.  7A7.  Hiatus  in  Drigint]  Mc- 
moiniTtlH.  IligstatititicBlotMorvalinns, 
7^B.  HU  minute  survey  or  countries 
7S9.  Ilis  L-iiiicL  account  of  Kcrf^hAna, 
740.  or  HinduftAn,74l,  HU  love  of 
th'phill-cniiiitry,  742.  HU  portraiUi  of 
eminent  contcmporariai,  7i\i.  Cha- 
ract«r  ofhU  grundbtiiur,  744.  Of  the 
KingofKhoraftAn,  745.  Htnaceountor 
lite  Kplenduurs  or  Herat,  7-16.  He  con- 
Irncts  a  love  ut'  wine,  747.  His  subw- 
qitrat  eioe»se's747,  &o.  IViy  ]iurpuftes 
of  amendment,  7^9.  He  l>rcak(i  hts 
wiDiiKiupH,  7J0.  Traits  of  Asiatic 
fi;rocity,  751.  Babet'i  love  of  Howe rs 
and  line  scenery,  753.  Hw  corre- 
spondence, extracts  from,  75^.  Moral- 
isntiuHfi  uf  a  conijucror,  754.  Hia  ro- 
mantic death,  755. 

Bacon,  F^ord,  notices  of,  i.  Bfi.  100.  I  Sit. 
ICI,  16^.  General  observatiooft  on 
hts  philosophy,  ii.  AH'l, 

Baillyt  Jean  Sylvain.  hU  Tllcmoira  of  the 
French  Kevuliition,  Review  of,  i.  548. 

Tlntuc,  ttotict.'  of,  i.  125. 
^.Bar,  the   £ngli»<)i  and    Irish,  compared, 
ii).  575. 

Barbauld,  Mr*.,  her  edition  of  the  Corrc- 
spoiidcnoe  of  Samuel  Richardson,  i. 
a02.  Her  critiijue  of  "Sir  tharle* 
Grandison,"  310.  Testimony  to  lier 
eminent  talents,  'MS.  Her  remarks 
upon  novel*.  :10H.  Her  remarks  on 
"  Piimela,"  507.      On  "  ClarU-ui,'  ft09. 

Barcelona,  description  of  Calunihu«'a  re- 
ception at,  i.  70:^. 

Bareitb,  Madame  de.      Stv  PrussiiL 

Barlow'o  "  Columhiad  ;  "  viadicatiua  of 
the  eritii|ue  on,  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, iii.  3:10. 

Bsrrow.  notices  of,  i.  1:12.  IGV. 

Bastile,  the,  account  of  the  demolition 
of,  i.  589- 

Beattie,  James,  !.U  D.,  lati!  Profi«jiOT  of 
Moral  Fhilosuphy  and  Lo^ic  in  the 
Marischal  Collcgtf  and  University  of 
Abcideen.  Heview  of  Sir  W.  Forbua'a 
"  Account  of  his  Life  snd  Writings," 
iL  6^6.  Remsrks  and  strictures  on 
Dr.  Beattic's  **  Essay  on  the  Nature 
and  Immutability  of  Trulli,*'  636-  Dr. 
Bcattie  no  great  philowphcr,  637. 
Summary  of  the  dispntc  u  to  external 
existences  ami  the  evidence  of  memory, 
637,  63S.  The  controversy  an  idle 
one,  C;39.  Tlit-  Poctor'i*  veliemencc  of 
temper  and  impotence  of  reasoning. 
(i4 1 .  No  grt* at  um:  iti  moral  theories, 
643.  Sources  of  the  popularity  of 
the  Doctor's  "  Essays,"  6^2.  Remarks 
upon  the  book,  643. 


Beauelerk,  Tupliam,  I^xird  Charlemont's 
picture  of,  iii.  514.  Cliaraclcr  nf  hia 
Letters,  515,  &c. 

Bcaumuut  and  Fletcher,  accounts  of,  by 
Campbi'll.  in  his  Specimens  of  tho 
British  Poets  ii-  19- 

Beauty — Review  of  Alison's  **  Essays  on 
tlw  XaluriT  and  Principles  of  Taste," 
i.  3. 

Beauty,  nature  of,  i.  4.  Difficulties  con- 
nected witll  ttiu  doctriue  of,  5.  Not 
inherent  in  ihc  obji*eu  to  nrbii'h  it  is 
ascfibv<l,  10.  Consists  in  av^ocijition, 
J 1.  'Ilieories  on  thu  subject  uf, 
1^.  Ancient  theories  on,  14,  &c. 
Oilier  theories,  16.  Theories  of 
Lord  Sb.-iftc$bury,  Ur.  Hutchcson, 
Burke.  &c.,  17,  Ac  Tlieory  of 
Diderot,  :.'0.  Of  Pcrc  BufBer.  as 
adopted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  91* 
Composite  theories.  ^4.  Mr.  Ali- 
son's theory,  25,  &c.  Afr.  Pjiync 
Knight's  theory,  s;.  Mr  Dtigald 
Stewart's  theory.  28. 

Benuty,  what  nffecliaiut  suggested  by  tlio 
contemplation  of,  i.  30,  &c.  Natural 
signs  of  emotions  in  rulation  lo, 
33.  Sources  of  female.  34.  Of  En- 
glish landscape,  36.  Of  Highland 
scDnery,  37.  Of  spring.  U8.  Of 
ehiUbood,  39. 

Beauty,  intluence  of  the  dlfTercnce  uf  oa- 
tionot  tastes  in  forming  an  estimate  of, 
L  4i.  Effects  of  education,  43.  Of 
classical  and  learned  a&viciations,  ii. 
Of  antiquity.  43.  Of  poetical  asso- 
ciations, 44.  Of  casual  or  pecu- 
liar  asaociations,  45.  Derived  IVom 
fashion,  46.  Effects  of  fiiabion  on. 
47.  Individual  associations,  48.  Ana- 
logies or  mind  and  matter  in  rela- 
tion to,  49.  Universal  perception  of 
such  analogies,  50.  Origin  of  tliciie 
pereuptions,  51 .  Inquiry  into  tliu 
origin  of  the  common  name  of  beautyt 
53.  Common  properties  of  the  va- 
TWties  of  beauty,  54.  Excitement 
of  the  imagination  in  relation  to,  56. 
Associations  with  calmer  8ym]Mthie», 
57. 

Beauty  nf  fitness,  utility,  ^c,  t.  5a  Of 
architecture,  59.  Of  colours,  sup- 
posed original,  60,  Doctrine  re- 
futed, 61.  Tlic  true  doctrinti  stateili 
6'^  &c.  Of  single  or  separate  colours 
—  whence  derived,  64,  tte.  Of 
combined  colours — not  direct  or  pri-' 
mitlve,  66,  &c.  Of  colouring  —  Ihc 
true  sources  of  pleasure  dci  ivcd  from, 
70.  Of  sounds,  71.  Of  immaterial 
oliyeeta,  73.       Identity  of,  with  sub- 
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limity,  73.    PecnlUr  ootions  of,  in  ftU, 

Bdtcf,  fundamental  l»ws  of,  coniidcrcd 
ill  rderatice  Ui  uictapbyucs,  ii.  60 1- 

Bviitham,  Jtreinj,  Review  of  his  ''Trea- 
tise of  Legiilalion,  Civil  and  Penal."  it 
572.  Mr.  UcDtham's  »iii]^lar  nindo 
uf  bringing  binuclf  before  lliu  |iublici 
$7:i.  Mis  genius  ret)iiire4l  nn  inter* 
prelert  573,  57-1.  Sole  suprvmacy  of 
utility.  575.  Assumed  virtues  of  enu- 
mcmiiun,  576.  Hvntliatn's  *'  utility  " 
a»  dcpL-ndant  on  ft-vliuj;  as  our  moral 
imprcaaions,  578.  Ucility  better  as- 
certained by  eiperience  than  analysts, 
579,  580i  Moral  tnaxinu — summaries 
of  experience,  591.  Use  of  general 
rulvs,  5H2.  Bcnthsin  gives  no  mcasun 
of  utilities,  or  comparative  scale  of 
values,  5H3,  594.  IIi4  disttnctiiHUt 
gviieratly  ijuile  UMrlcsft,  or  ulr«ady  fs- 
iniU»r  and  revngi)t!u,'d,  5R5,  5H6.  Wis- 
takes  as  to  fictions  of  law,  5S8.  Civil 
ami  criminal  jurtsdictiuu,  589.  Idle 
KuhdiviMons,  5'JO.  Uemhsm'i  fubsti* 
tutc  for  duelling,  591.  Scale  and  pre- 
vention of  eriiucs,  59'J. 

Bentlcy,  Dr.  Ricbard,  aucedotcs  of^  uL 
.147.  *c. 

Berkeley,  DI«hDp,  notices  of  his  philo- 
!.(H.Iiy,  ii.  C'JI,  fi\>5.  t;«5.  649. 

llerlin.  ('ourl  of.     Sec  Prussia. 

Dtrrne  in  Svritaertsnd,  detcriptian  of,  iii. 

6oa 

BemMturfT,   one   of  Mad.    d«    I>eflluid*s 

curre«pondents,  L  UtiS. 
Bijanagur    in     India,   description,  and 

reflections   among    ttio   ruins    of,    itL 

4m. 

Diogniphy,  it*  province,  iii.  643.  General 
remarks  on  tbu  vurious  kiuds  ot,  and 
their  relative  merits,  (ii-i,  tee*  BtMt 
materials  for  biograpliv,  64fi. 

-  Block  Dwarf.  Hie,"  'of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  iii.  54. 

Bishops  prcshytcrian  notions  respecting, 
iii.  43(>,  &c.' 

**  Blair,  Mr.  Adam,  Some  PaaMgcs  in  the 
Life  of."      Review  of,  iii.  lOS. 

Bloonifitrld,  Robert,  extrnci  of  one  of  his 
letters  disclaiming  rivalry  with  Bums, 
ii.  1 7S. 

Boat  Song.  ii.  'J63. 

Bobadilln,  his  nnwarrnntable  wverity  to- 
wards Culunihus,  I.  709. 

Dulingbroke, i.  175.  Remark&on  Bishop 
Wnrhurton'strealment  of.  ii!.4B3.  490, 
491. 

BcHMipane,  Napoleon.  Mad.  Ac  Slael'a 
personal  impreuions  of,  t.  <iO0l  Con- 
versations with  bim,  601.    Hia  qcction 


of  the  Din-ctory,  609.      H«  iwtiHirfw 

tbe  ConniUte,  603.  HU  inaoleDca  anrf 
fMlsehood,  604.  His  pcncctttioo  af 
wofnvn  and  autliora,  C05.  Hk  eti- 
quette, G06.  His  giJn  of  sleep— aad 
arrogance.  G07-  His  tir»l  abificalitnL 
608.  His  return  (rtMn  KIIm,  609.  Lord 
Byron's  beautifiji  apostrophe  lo,  il 
457. 

**  or  Uonnparte.  the  Bourbons,  snd  the 
Nece«vi1y  of  raiiying  round  our  IcgM* 
mate  Princet.  for  the  Happinrw  of 
France  and  of  Europe,  By  F.  A. 
ChatcsubriauiL"  Review  of,  iii.  IMl 
Hia  tlownfal  a  source  of  rejoicing.  MS 
General  remark)  upon.  18^,  Ac  Le^ 
totuUught  by  his  duwnCoi.  3131,  Ac. 
8eo  Sotlieby. 

"  Borough.  The,"  by  Gt-orge  CrBb6e. 
Review  of,  IL  395.      Sec  Crabbe. 

Buioughs  —  those  which  have  boeonw 
dfjwipuUted  not  to  be  considered  ear- 
nipt,  iii.  23G.  Corrupt  or  rotten  bo- 
rwuglis,  what,  2H7. 

BoBUct.  notices  oC  i  B6.  ISO. 

Boswcirs  Life  of  JofatMoa,  noticed,  I 
479. 

Bourbon  Restoration,  conditions  of  the^ 
L  fiOg.  Tlic  restoration  uftJic  Boar- 
bon  &mtly  best  for  France,  iii- 194. 
Tlia  dai^ers  tuturatly  to  be  appre- 
h«nded  from  their  reatoralion,  197. 

BourbotM,  The,  iratices,  oi;  iii.  194.  195, 
1 96.  306.  £09. 

"Brmcchridee  Hall;  or  tbe  HumourtBtb 
By  GeofiK-y  Crsyon,  GcnL,  author  of 
'  rite  Skiteh  Buck,  fte."  Rrview  at, 
iiL  355.  General  remarks,  355.  Dif- 
ficulty of  suvtaining  tbe  level  of  lits-ixry 
fame,  S5€.  Composition  of  the  wvrL 
tou  uniformly  smooth.  3  57.  Hemarki 
on  the  humour  of  the  author,  35>8,SS9. 
Folly  of  grudges  at  iivutrab,  360. 
Folemica]  intents  not  tli«  highcat,  S61. 
Tlio  love  of  our  ffUow-mrn  must  bike 
precedence  of  uur  love  of  liberty.  S6i. 
A  gentle  American's  Unprewiona  of 
England,  363.  American  testimony 
to  the  frtctidly  feelings  of  America  to- 
wards F.ii;.'land,  364.  American  «i- 
hftrtntioii  to  brotherly  union  and  af. 
fecliun,  365.  Extmcts  from  the  work, 
will)  remorki  on  the  charscters.  .166. 
"'llie  Stout,  Gentleman,"  366.  •<  A 
rainy  Sunday."  367.  *  Lady  lilly- 
cniA's  Dogs."  368.  "  Family  Relit]tiei, 
369.     "  Iteady-fnortey  Jack."  &c  :17U. 

Brahmin,  Bisltop  llebrr'a  ootkferenoe 
with  one,  UL  -149. 

Brayhrooke,  Lord,  his  Memoirs  of  Pepyi 
reviewed,  i.  476 — 512- 
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"  Bride  of  I..iunniermcM>r»  The,"  remarki 

upon.  Ui.  76. 
Britub  GoTtnninoiit,  Enay  on  the  Frov- 

tioe  of,  reritiwcil,  iiL  14.5. 
"  Broken  IK-^rt,  The,"  Ford'»  tragedy  of, 
runuuks  upun,  and  extracts  from,  ii. 
60,  &c. 
**  Brothert,  lite,"  by  George  Cmbbe,  no- 
tice of,  ii.  343. 
Bruycro,  notion  of,  i-  S7.  133. 
Bufiicr,    Pcrc,  his     ThL*ory    of  Di-auty 
ado|)tfd  by    Sir  Joshua    Rrynolds  i. 
SI. 
BumUnmong  the  Quakers,  Lii.  SHi.   See 

Quakerism. 
Burke,    Edmund,  his  "  Troaliw  of  the 
Sublime   luid    Beautiful,"    L    1 9,   &c. 
Noticenof,  HH.  134.  167.    Lord  CUarle- 
iiiimtS   account    of,     iiL    51K.        In- 
tvmtiug   letters  of,   to   the    Earl   of 
Charlemont,  on  the  aOkirt  of  IieUnd, 
522. 
Burns  the  jiuet,  notice  of,  ii.  33. 
BurnK,  liotien,  "  Ueliqueiit  of.  conMittinx 
clue6y  of  Original  LvtLvrs,  Puumsftuii 
CriticalObsc-n-ationnon  Scotti*h  Songtt. 
Collected  and  published  by  U.  II.  Cro- 
muk."    Ilevitfw  of,  ii.  143.     Early  his- 
tory of  BurnTs   l-i:).  &c.      Not  altofcc- 
tlwr  uneducated,  M4.    Wunt  of  regular 
KchoUrsliip  faToiirable  topoetic  daring, 
145.      Burns  not  a  prodi^,  but  a  ge- 
niuH,  146.     His  fa\i\lH  i>(  ruMicity,  HT. 
HiH  dimbtli)  of  pTUiluiicv,  Hobriety,  and 
tile  orihiury  duties  uf  life.  1 48,  Ste.    A 
great    and    ortgtOAl    geniuH,    notvith- 
standing,  151.      His  prose  interinr  to 
bia   vcrttc,  but  some  uiccllciit  lettiTB, 
15a.  Extracts,  153,  Ac.  Burns's  Scotch 
more  studied  than  hiii  EngU«h.  156. 
Hui  teuderncKhand  humour,  157.    I'li'i 
Colter's   Saturday    Night,    158.      His 
Motue's  Nest,  and    MountJiin   Dsimv, 
]5!>.     Copies  the  tone  of  the  old  Scot* 
ti«.h  ba-llaiU,  161.     Simple  pathos  and 
rcihinilant  imagery.  IG'2.      Hu  lltgh- 
laiid   Mary,   lt;4.      Tarn  O'Shanter  — 
tliu  VtxioiL,  165.    Miscellaneous  |K>etry. 
167.      His  power  of  diction  anil  versi> 
ficalion.  168.       EKimaie  of  Mr.  Cro- 
inek's  supplement,  16£(.      The  Leltem, 
nuticeoF,  170.      Valuablt-  nottccK,  171. 
BloomAdd'fi   difti^lnniAtion    of  rivaJry, 
172.      PoeticHl   gli-niiifigs,    173.     Ge- 
neral rctn&rk^,  174,  175. 
Uuiton,  ThoniAs   FowkII,    rwiuw  of  his 
"  Inquiry  whelbcr  Crime  nn<l   Misery 
arc  produced  or  pruvcnled  by  our  pre- 
Bt-nt  System  of  Prison  Discipline,*'  iii. 
S2Q.     See  Prbon  Diiciplinc. 


Bjmn,  I..ard.  hts  ingvdin  of  -  Sftrdnna- 
pnlufi"  and  "  Tlie    JVo  Fuecari;"  and 
"Cain,  a  .Mjhtcry."     Ilcviewof, ii,  87. 
KftroBpLt-t    of    dramatic    geniiu.    87. 
Singular  dt'cay  of.  even  after  our  return 
to  iu  true  standard,  S9.      Tlie  qut.*s- 
tioD  dbcuncii,  — "  May  there  be  illu- 
sion or  idulatry  in  uur  wondiip  of  the 
old  models?"  go,&c.      Inherent  faulu 
of  imiuton,  92.       Want  of  frfedom 
and  courage,  93.      .Autlivr  of  Waver- 
U-y,    his    rri'^shim   from    tiiiiidily,    94. 
Lord  Uyron'stragedieft — eonftidered  u 
Poem.s  and  as  ^ays  95.     His  gcniuH 
not  dramatical,  96.      A  great  cham- 
pion  of  the    Unities,   SH.       Remarks 
upon  tlie  Unities,  99.      Strictures  on 
"  The  Two  Fancari,"  in  relation  to  the 
CnitK>x,100.    Sardannpahis— finecon- 
ceptiou  of  the  char:ictcr.  101.      Scene 
from,  lOiJ.  Myrrhii,lHrautiful  character 
of,  103.    Scene  with  Myrrha,  104,  &e. 
Other  iicen4*»,  106,  &c.      The  Combat. 
107.     The  Caiasirophe,  109.     "  The 
Two    Foscari"  a  lailure,  110.      '*  Tho 
Marino   Kalivro,"  remarks  upon.  111. 
Estmet  from,  lis.     Splendid ilewrip- 
tioo,  1 1 3.    Mai  ison  of  the  dying  Uoge, 
115.      "  Cain,  a    Mystery,"    remarks 
upon,  116.    Mischief  of  poeticalsophif:- 
tries,  117-      Cain's  sacrificial    addrem, 
1 1 8.    Byron's  mural  olfcnces.  1 1 9-    un- 
happy tendency  of  his  writings,  1  20, 
Peculiarity  of  their  cofrupting  influ- 
ence, I'Jl.      His  philosophy  of  morals, 
l'J4.     Ite  exemplification,  125. 
Byron,  hi»  "  Manfred"  reviewed,  ii.  138. 
Properly  entitled  a  Dramatic   Poem, 
IS9.      In  wope  and  conceplion.  130. 
Seen*    with  the  spirits.    131.     Other 
wenes    from,     133,     &c.       Evocation 
of  the     .'VIpine    spirit,    I;)S.      Bcau> 
tiful  tipparition,  1  39.    Misplocctl  satire, 
140.     Ainnfred's  proud  bearing  among 
tlieimmurials,  141.    Extracts,  142,&c. 
General  cbamctet  of  the  Poem.  14.3. 
Not    borrowed   fnnn    Marlowe,    H4. 
Similiuity  uf  Manfred  to  the  Prowe> 
theus  of '.T.schylus,  H5. 
Byron,  Review  of  his  "  Childe  Harold's 
Pilgrimagv,    Canto   tlte   Third,"   and 
of    his     "  Priwrner     of    Chilian."    li. 
435.      Eniinatc  of  Loiri  Byron's  poe- 
try,   435.      Ueccnt    teniUney  towards 
the  Loko  school.  436.     Lord  Byiun 
has  but  one  hern  —  and  he  too  Hcrce 
and  gloomy,  437,   438.      Not  always 
true  to  nature  nor  JuNt  to  human  vir- 
tue, 440.      Uetroflpcct  of  his  poetry, 
441.      Hiii  "Lara,"  442.      Death  secuc 
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|'44.1.  Ills  *■  Siege  of  Coriiitb." 
9if;ht  Piece,  443.  Ma^aiBci-nl 
«li-wnptiun  of  a  morning  muster,  end 
subsnjui'nt  charge,  -^46.  IIU  "  Pari- 
nina."  447.  lltruutiful  uXtracU  frtim, 
448 — 450.  Remarks  on  hU  mulUr 
pieces,  450.  Thiid  cantn  of  "  CIiiIHe 
llarold.''450.  IJiiitity  of  Childe  lla- 
n>ld  with  the  nutbur,  45'.*.  Extract*, 
453,  453.  The  ntilhor**  nignal  <iucct*s 
with  II  ino<il  (lifliCuU  suhj\-ct,  4j4. 
Mustvrfur  Woterloo,  4.55,  A)K>«tro}iliu 
to  NnjHiIi'on  Bnna[wrte,4Jt!.  .SiippiH4.fl 
iniHorio*  of  the  giftt-d,  457.  Hwwon* 
for  dtsscitting  from  tliis  u[)iniun,  45K. 
Truly  great  men  gentmlly  cheerful, 
indulgent,  nnd  httppy,  459,  4(i'0.  Pro- 
gress uT  the  poet  and  his  hero — in 
Swiuerluid,  4f)l<  Koutseau — Clarens 
—  I.ake  of  Geneva,  4H^,  Midtummer 
night's  thunder  Morin  in  the  Swist 
mnuDlBins,  46:^.  Lord  Byrun's  ac- 
count current  with  the  world.  464. 
Tils  "  Prisoner  nf  Chilian.-  464- 
Beautiful  estracts  froni,  465,  -iGG.  His 
piece  entitled  *'  DarkiiesB,"  retnnrlui 
upon,  467.  "  Tlie  Drenm,"  40H.  Tlic 
IKH-t's  dmvriptiufi  of  mental  ttufTeriagi 
strongly  indicative  of  the  state  of  hii 
own  feelings,  469. 


a 

CflciqueA,  tltc  interrourse  of  Columliuk 
with,  i.  705.  lieautiful  family  pie> 
ture  of  one,  708. 

"  Cadenu!»  nnd  Vanessa,'*  Swift'i,  notice 
of,  i.  21.5, 

**  Cain,  ft  Mystery."  Lord  ByronV,  Re- 
view ot,  V.  8".     See  liyruD. 

Cairo,  ddcriptiott  of  a  female  slave  market 
at,  iii.  474. 

Campbell,  'Hiomas  lloview  of  his  "Spe- 
cimens of  the  Itriti^b  Pucts,  and  oji 
Essay  on  Englwh  Poetry,"  ii.  3. 
Ilia  eicelleiit  criticism,  4.  The 
dangers  lie  hu  escaped,  5,  Uh 
fairness  to  all  the  Schools  of  Poetry, 
6.  Ijargenetu  of  hi*  sunoy,  7. 
Ik>iie6cial  effects  of,  chiefly  by  recall- 
ing the  furjrotten,  6.  &c.  Great 
range  of  English  poetry,  and  great  in* 
terest  of  iu  htirtury,  II.  Strictum 
on  his  Sclecliuns,  1^.  The  work  may 
rescue  some  names  from  oblivion,  14. 
Guesses  on  thiK  point,  \5.  Sketch  of 
Chaucer,  16.  Of  .Spencer,  (7.  Hi* 
cburacter  i.f  Spencer,  IS.  Of  Ucau- 
uiont  and  Fletcher,  19.      His  estimate 


oT  Milton,  30.  MlIiod's  supcnutuisl 
cbamcten,  SI.  Campbell's  entif]o< 
on  Pope  S2.  Ilia  account  of  Hsil, 
23.  Of  Den  Jonson,  34.  Noticvs 
of  Cotton  and  Lillo.  85.  Hiwwhrf 
doroe«tie  tragedy,  36.  Judgtoant  af 
Thomson,  97.  Notice  of  Collbts 
36.  Of  Ramsay's  ■*  Gentle  Shep- 
herd," 29.  Candid  estimatv  ul*  C3iat* 
trrton,  SO.  Goldsmith,  31.  Jodg* 
meni  on,  39.  Burns,  ^3.  Cowpcr, 
33.  CamptieH'a remarks  upon  Cowpcr '■ 
poetry,  34,  &c.  Oe«imb1eiic«B  of  a 
coiilinuation  of  the  work,  embracing 
spt?ciniens  of  living  pou(&,  36. 
Campbell,  'Hioma.^  Kirricw  of  his  **  Ca- 
Irude  of  Wyoming,  and  olber  Poems." 
ii.  17ii.  Kemork-tupon  the  poena.  1T£. 
Quci^tion  considered, —  To  what  clas 
doe«theP»embelong?J77.  Tl»aii«thf 
be<t  poetry  which  moit  titirs  the  natural 
feelingii,  178.  Tlie  poel'«  ilifhcultim 
and  dipteonraj'Dnirntt,  1 79.  The  clumt 
and  ri^ks  (d  ihtspoeni  considered,  IWy. 
Abstract  oftbeslory,  181.  Eilracts 
with  teniarkti,  1 8S,  Ike.  Scenes  from, 
1 85,  &c.  Henry  Waldcgravc's  return, 
187.  Felicity  of  Gertrude  and  Henry, 
IBd.  Eclipse  a€  its  brightnesL,  Itiii. 
TlicAigbt,  19a  Thea>tasmiphc,i9l.j 
The  death  WDg,  19S.  Gcficnl 
mate  of  the  poem,  193,  MtKvllamMiwI 
pieces,  l!»4.  Tht  Battle  of  the  Baltic. 
195.      Ballads.  196.  &c. 

Campbell,  Review  of  faiit  •'  TTieodoric,  « 
Dfimcrtie  Tale:  with  other  Poem*.'' 
ii.  199.  Chsmclrr  of  Mr.  CamplwU'i 
poetry,  199.  Ditficuttt  ta  a  poet  of 
writing  a  "  ditnit:«tic  Hiury,"  :.t>.r.  .Ab- 
stract of  the  siory  of  TheiKlorii*,  MK. 
Extract  .^ — opening  of  the  narrative, 
803.  Other  cilractv  3(M.  2*15. 
soription  of  Constance,  ZOfi.  Ca 
trophc,  207.  Air.  Campbell's  poea 
true  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  aOB, 
Ode  to  the  memory  of  tht>  SpaoiA-'^ 
Patriots,  SO*).  SUnra  to  the  fUin. 
bow,  SIO  Verses  to  Kcnible,  SI  I. 
General  observations  on  the  volume, 
and  on  tint  author,  213,  Ac. 

**  Canons  of   Criticism,"   Mr.  Edwards's, 
i.  317. 

Carribbee  lslsndti,dL^covery  of,  by  Culnin> 
bus,  L  701. 

Caribs,  llic,  Waafaingtoo  Irring's  remarks 
upon,  i.  703. 

Caricature,  too  freely  employed  in  *■  '11m 
Fortune*  of  Nigel,"  ilL    100. 

Cojhmcrf,  Volley  of.  ii.  49a  481. 

Casaini.  i.  121. 
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Catherine,  Emprnsof  Knssu,  anecdotes 
of,  i.  302. 

Cavaliurs  utd  ll«|]ublicuis,  L  499. 

CtinooH  and  Time,  Uirtr  co.o|H>nittini 
nceemary  in  fotmini;  a  good  and  a 
stable  governtncnt,  ni.  ilfiB. 

"  ChnractcrUiics"  of  I-ord  SlintWsbury, 
L  17. 

Ctiarlcmont,  fxird —  Review  of  "  Wc- 
moirsof  tbc  PoHtical  and  Priii-aUt  iAfe 
of  Jamei  ('aulficld,  Karl  of  CharL- 
mont.  Knight  of  St.  Patrick's,  &c.  ftc 
By  Prancit  Hardy,  MemliiT  of  Ibe 
Irub  Houw  of  Commons  in  llic  three 
laat  Parliammtt  of  Ireland,"  iii.  5(Xi. 
FATourabIc  f^Di*ral  notice  of  tfic  work, 
SQG.  Merits  nnd  faulUt  uf  the  work. 
507.  Lonl  Chnrlemont'"  early  life. 
SOU.  IIU  settlement  in  Ireland,  .'lOO. 
llts  Journal  while  akro«id,  SIO.  Hui 
tmpreMiorM  and  anecdotes  of  David 
I]ume>  511.  Anecdote*  of  Hume, 
]lau9K«u.>nd  MoiileAfjuieu,  512.513. 
His  Tint  to  Montesquieu,  51*1.  Ills 
picture  of  Topliam  Kcaucb'rlc,  5i5. 
InturMting  extracts  from  \n%  letters, 
516.  517.  Lard  Charlemont's  account 
of  Mr.  Burke.  517.  Mr.  Hardy's  ad- 
denditm  to  I^ird  <'harl£mont'»  nutin>, 
519.  Retoliition  of  17S2,  5'Jti.  Kx- 
trnel«  from  nn  admirable  letter  of  Mr. 
Fox  to  Lord  Charlemont  in  1783,  5'il. 
Interesting  letter  of  Burke  to  Lvd 
Cbarletnont,  5S3.  Specimen  of  Mr. 
Hardy's  cbaracten — Pliilip  Tistlall, 
Husney  Biirgb.  Gerard  Ilomilion, 
Henry  Grattaii,  523.  5'23. 

Charles  tlie  First,  uatu  of  Eof^Und  dur- 
ing the  reign  nf,  i.  43fi.  Mrs.  Hut- 
chinson's descriptiuo  of  the  court  of, 
448.  Fox's  opintoti  m  to  the  execution 
of,  .5^1. 

Charles  the  Secontl,  bis  penury  and  us- 
travagance.  i,  riO-t.  Profligacy  of  his 
court,  ."^Ol,  Hit  mean  nnd  unprinci- 
pled >ubn)i<«ian  to  Louis  XIV.,  5^^. 

Chateaubriand.  F.  A.  Itcview  of  liU 
work  — "  Of  Bonaparte,  the  Rourhnn*, 
and  the  Nece^«ity  of  rnllyin}*  round 
our  legitirn.ile  Priiicea,  for  the  llitppi- 
nenof  I'Vaiice  and  of  Europe,"  iii.  160. 
See  Sotht-by. 

Cbdlillon.  lrc;ity  uf.  i.  608. 

Chalterton.  Campliell's  candid  estituate 
of,  in  hi«  Specimeos  of  the  Britii^h 
Foeia,  it  no. 

Chaucer,  i.    161-      Value  of  hU  luillads 
and  legends,  a«  illutiratiuj;  the  state  of 
society,  479.     Campbell't   imticc   of, 
ii.  a7. 
roL.  rii. 


Chengii,  Institutes  of,  i.  731. 

•>  Cbildp  liaroId'H  Pilgrimage — Canio 
the  Third.  By  Lord  Byron."  Ke- 
vtew  uf,  ij.  435.     See  Byron. 

Childhood,  beauty  uf,  i.  3<>. 

Child'i  sicknowi  de*eribed.  iii.  ISO. 

"Chillon.  Priioner  of,  imd  other  Poem^ 
By  Lord  Byrun."  KevUw  of.  u.  4B5. 
See  Byron. 

Chniseul,  Madame  dc,  1.  935.  Extract 
from  her  UtIerN,  !2-1^. 

Christianity,  its  amcliorniing  influence  on 
Hociely.  L  IlK.  On  Wuiruin,  1  IS.  Its 
reception,  in  connection  with  ttte  pecu> 
Itaritii.'s  of  Kurupean  teniperament,  the 
primnry  cau«c  of  the  advancement  and 
prrMinl  eundilion  of  Euro|>e,  7S5. 

Cbristlanity  in  India,  iii.  455. 

Christy,  Tlie  Reverend  WilUun.  Seo 
Priestley. 

Church  and  State — Bishop  Warburlon's 
*'  .Alliance  between  Church  and  Slate," 
notice  oU  iii-  "SSI.    Sirictures  on.  493. 

Cibber,  Coliey,  liu  currcspoudeuce  with 
Itivhardson,  i.  M6. 

Civil  War.  English,  remarkably  mild  nnd 
generous  character  of,  i.  45H.  Causes 
of  i-ivil  wars  con>(idered,  iii.  Ifjl. 

Civilisation  in  Indin,  Hiinhop  Ilebcr's  es- 
timate of,  iii.  i.'iX. 

Clure,  Lord,  and  Mr.  Cnrran,  iii.  579. 

Clarendon.  Bl-^hop  Warbuiton's  liberal 
remarks  upon  hi»  "  Hislary,"  iii  50n. 

Clarendon,  i.  \G2.  Characteristic  trait  of, 
5(17. 

"  Clarissa,"  Kichardion's,  Mrs.  Barbauld's 
observAiions  sm,  i.  308,  Ac. 

Clarksun,  Mr.  'riiumas.  r«^iu«r  of  bis 
••  Portraiture  of  Qunkt-riMn,"  iii.  371. 
See  QuakcriMn.  Revirwof  lits  "  Me> 
moirt  nf  the  Pritalc  and  Pulilic  Life 
of  William  Peun,"  'M-\.  See  Pcnn. 
CLiirk<(ort'«  {.-baraclvr  ui  an  author,  .1^)5. 

CIer>iy  —  ubjcetiiMi*  of  the  Quakers  to  a 
paid,  iii.  :i»9.      See  (luakeri^m. 

Coleridge,  and  Sir  Jamea  Mackintosh, 
iii.  603. 

Collier,  Miss,  correspondent  of  Richard* 
son,  L  .ilG. 

Cullingwitod.  G.  L.  Newnluim,  Kmj, 
F.  R.  S,  Review  of  his  *■  ScUction 
from  the  Public  aud  Private  Com- 
sponilence  of  Vice- .Admiral  Ixird  Col- 
ling-trood,"  iii.  415.  Sec  Collingwiiod, 
Vice  Admiral  L.ord. 

Cvlliiigwood,  Vico- Admiral  lutrd.  Rv- 
virw  of"  Selection  from  bis  Puldic  and 
Private  Correspondeoeet"  iii.  -1 1 5.  Ge- 
neral Remarks,  415.  Lord  CoUing- 
wood  peculiarly  Englitb  in  hi*  eba- 
r  I 
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riKter,  416.  Hn  nohle  irankncn  and 
iliuntvrcAtcJneifi,  -I17.  Early  histonr, 
41^1.  His  rliiir«cterUtic  acrouot  of  tlic 
ci-tolirntet.1  victory  of  June  IM,  1794, 
419.  His  iloim!^ic  RHVctioRfc,  420. 
His  cuemplificiition  of  tlH>  ipiril  of  an 
linglisti  oominandcr,  421.  Colling- 
wou<l  And  Xeliton,  411^.  Lord  ColHng- 
wnod's  teiulemess,  ■lU.'i.  Sliorl  vUil  tu 
hh  family,  4'i4.  Sudden  departure  to 
«.<«,  4^5.  IlaUlu  of  TmfalfCttr.  437. 
Eleratitiii  to  tliv  Pcvragw,  4'29.  His 
ft!«ling«  on  the  occaMon,  4  ^0.  Exlrftots 
fruin  Ills  Ivttopi,  •4:11.  His  strong  nt- 
tacliment  to  his  fitintlr,  43?.  Hi*  dv* 
dining  bcslth,  nnd  martynlom  to  duty, 
4»:t.  Account  of  hi&  death,  4t}4. 
Collins,  the  pnct,  notice  of.  by  Campbell, 
to  hijt  S|)fcimenfi  of  Uriiish   I'oi'tK,  ii, 

as. 

CulosMttim,  t\tr,  rmnllcctionit  of,  li.  1 35. 

Colours,  eupposod  orij/inal  t»cauly  of,  L 
60.  Tlicdocrtrineof  Mr.  Knighton  tliis 
subject  contruviTted,  fil. 

'*  Columbiiid,  The,"  of  Bartow,  critujue 
on,  in  tlie  Edinburgh  llc^'icw,  vii)di> 
caltid  from  the  chargefl  of  Mr.  WoUb, 
ill.  331. 

•*  Columbui,  Chrisiophcr,  Hisiory  of  the 
Lift?  and  Voy«g»f*  of  liy  Wailiinglou 
Irs-ing,  review  of,  i.  687.  The  mi- 
vantages  potsened  by  tbtf  autUur  fur 
tlM>  proper  ttieoution  of  the  a-ork.  WH. 
Mcrilc  ot  6S9.  Its  ciccltcnt  style  and 
judiciouH  amuigcuient,  690.  Chief  In- 
terMt  of  iha  rtory  of  Columbus  in  iu 
moral  elements,  G92,  Early  hixtory, 
GUI.  I'altry  e<|uiptn>L>iit  for  his  first 
cxpMlitian,  695.  Extract  from  hii  ori- 
ginal Journal,  6!M>.     Du^cription  of  his 


ractcr.  7Ifi.      Not  fully  amra  af  dw 

graiidvurof  hisdiscovvrica,  717.  Mcriu 

of  the  work,  7llf. 
Comedv  of  St\ak«^Hir«.   miurlu  vpon. 

Hy  Mr.  Hnzliit.  ii.   85. 
Compoailloii,  simplicity  tiu*  l«»l  grscenC 

i.  1S3. 
*•  Confidant,  The^**  by   George  Crabbc. 

notice  of,  ii.  340. 
Conjugal  fvlicity.  beauti(\jl  and  umcMng 

picture  of,  ii.  5Stt. 
Conquerors,  miserable  vffvciM  <t€ daffUtf 

them.  iii.  IBS, 
*•  CoiuK^enoo,     The     Struggles    oC"    by 

Uvorgtf  Crmbbe,  nutice  uC  u.  3-)U. 
Cofwcioumen  tnetspliyncaily  ocRHidmd, 

il  6  19. 
Cofutitucnt  Assembly  of  France,  geoaral 

character  of  its  roembvra.  i.  560. 
Contlitiition.   Ragli<ih,  rrquirca  the  n- 

opcTHtiun  of  the  people.  In  o«dcr  tailt 

mainionance,  i.  SI  H. 
Coit^litutiono)  monarchical  —  dangef*  t<i 

be  appruhended  even  fratu  lime  iii 

Constitution&iWTillcn,  not  to  bcd«peiided 

upon.  tti.  UOOl 
Coohulatfl,  th«    Fi«n«h.  BiUblbbvd  by 

IVmapartc  L  603. 
**  Convent,  Tlie,"  by  George  Crabber  no- 
tice of,  il.  343. 
Cooper,  'lliuTDaA,  Prendent  Judge  of  tlie 
«|-*ourth  diurict  uf  Pcnnsylvaaia.      See 

Priestley. 
"  Corinne,"  Madainede  Stael'k,  noticvoC 

iii.  fi.lS. 
*■  Corinthi   Siege  uf,"    Byron's  UcnurkK 

on,  iL  444.      Eitracts  from,  445.  146. 
"  Corinlaiuix,"     .SIiako»pvare's,      remAfk* 

upon,  hy  Mr.   Hailitt,  ii.  BO. 


fintt  making  hind,  697.  lirmidmr  of  i  **  Correspondence,  The,  uf  Samuel  Rich* 
his  discovery,  fi9.'4.  Splendour  of  his  ,  arilson,  Author  of  PanKla,  ftc*  ite> 
6rrt  landing,  G9U.  Hi»  sfONihility  to 
beautiful  »cenery,  700,  Amiable  cha* 
racier  of  the  natives  of  lli^paniola, 
701.  MagniHcent  reception  at  Baro«- 
luno,  70S.  Ilinwcond  voyage,  703. 
IntiTcourM;  with  the  Caribs.  7ttl. 
Grand  mnrch  Id  the  interior,  70-1.  In- 
tercourse with  the  Caciijue*,705.  Be- 
ginning and  prtigrv^i  ofoppreHsion,  706. 
Discovery  of  Cuba  and  Jamaica,  707. 
Family  picture  of  a  Cicique,  709, 
Colunihui  in  cliaiii*.  709.  Hisucquit- 
tnl,  710,  Further  diuxiverii'*' and  dis- 
oatem.  711.  Year  nrincrcilihlc  sufTiT- 
ing,  713.  Sy^euiAlk'bruluiitics  uf  hU 
HiecvMura.  7 1 S.  Atrocities  of  Ovando, 
714.  Crucltica  of  the  Spaniards,  715. 
Death  of  ColumUiift.  716.      His  cba* 


arilson,  Author  of  PanKla,  Ac.*" 

view  of,  i.  30iJ. 
Cottage  life,  beautiful  deacription  of.  il 

BS5.      IrUh  cottage  lifi*.  Mtw   Edg«- 

worthS  description  of»  iii.  l.*l. 
Cottage  sct-ne,  tti.  131. 
"  CotlerN  Salunlay    Night,"  Bun»'4,  re- 

murks  upon,  with  ettraets,  ii.  1  5H. 
Cotton,  tlie  poet,  notice  of  bim  by  C«iap> 

bell,  in  hia  Sfwciimrua  of  Btitiob  Poets, 

il  35. 
"  CouTt«bip.    Tlic    Frank,"   by   G««]rge 

Crabbc,  notice  oC  il  333. 
Covfldongn.  cave  nf,  ii.  OS.      Ovcrthruw 

of  the  Mooni  in  tlic  Strmit  oC  4W.    Sc« 

S«iuthey. 
Covcnanlvri,  the.  Uai  pcrfceatua  uC  uL 

58. 
Cowltry*  notice*  o(  i.  193.  16S. 
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Covper,  William,  Ekc{.  Hix  Life  and 
l*o«tbumuu«  Writings  by  William 
Hnytcjr,  Esij.  Ut^view  of,  L  SH5.  Nu- 
tices  of  his  early  life,  39fi.  His  mor- 
bid and  constitutional  diffidence,  397. 
H'u  firitt  and  L-arly  demugoiuvtit,  '39ii. 
Second  Aiid  prolracled  ntlAck,  S99. 
Coniinencea  poet  nt  Hfty,  -100.  His 
"  Jofan  Gil|iin."iuid"T&'ik."40I.  His  | 
tmnsUtioQ  of  Homer,  402.  His  own 
account  ofits  progr(.<fts  'lO'J.  His  bnp- 
picst  period,  •104.  fxlmcls  trom  lib 
corrcspondencct  40G.  }Iis  rcUp.sc  407. 
His  incrcwting  deji.>ctit>n,  -lOH.  His 
gradual  decay  and  doalh,  409.  General 
character  of  bis  writings  411.  Hi^ 
pcrM>na]  cliaracter,  41),  &c.  May  be 
justly  comidttrud  the  modirru  HUcrator 
of  our  poi'tiy,  412.  Character  of  bis 
gcDiUfl  and  style,  413.  Wilful  har<di- 
ncas  of  hit  versea,  414.  Krror  uf  hid 
theory,  •)  1 5.  Character  of  his  I  lomtir, 
416.  Roquiutes  of  pvcttca)  traosla- 
tioa,  417. 
Cowper,  William,  Kv{.  l\U  Lifa  and 
Pusthuraous  Wrilin^v  Vol.  II  I.  Rc- 
vtew  of,  i.  418.  Ucauty  of  tiU  Letters, 
4iy,  His  Letters  fiilly  reveal  bin  dia- 
meter, 41'0.  His  view*  of  the  Hier- 
archy. 4:^J.  His  graceful  playfulne<ts. 
A'?.\.  Hiftoccasionid  levities, 42J.  llie 
germs  of  mmii  of  the  finest  passages  in 
the  "  Task"  to  be  found  in  Iub  Letturn 
4if3.  Hisji»t  views  of  religiim.  4^5. 
Hi4  occuiiunal  k-Huing  tu  Kuperxtitioi), 
■i'iH.  Hii  literiirv  judgments,  487. 
Hilt  ■' Ynnlley  Oak."  4^8. 
Kxiracts  from  liis  writings  )•  3<>6|  397. 
S98,  :199.  4i)0.  401.  40*.'.  403,  404, 
405,  40(>.  407,  4lifl,  409,  410.  421, 
4ya.  4V;l,  424,  425,  426,  427,  428. 
430. 

NoiioM  of,  i.  i;l2.  ICfi.     Cnmplwli'? 
absL'rv*al)U[u  rcspectiiif;  hi^i'liarncter, 
iic,  iu  Win  .Spectiiiuni  of  the  itritixh 
HoctB,  ii.    33.      Charueter  of   bis 
poetry,  34. 
Crabbe,  Rer.    George.  —  review  of  bin 
**  Poems, "  ii.  274.      Regret  at  the  long 
eexsation  of  his  poetical  luluurs,  275. 
Analogy   Ijetween   Crabbe  and    Guld- 
Mnilh.276.    l'ral>bo'<4  Poenu contrasted 
with  WunUwortir<i,  277.    Tlu-ir  o|>po> 
site  ways  uf  trcitlng  cbaructerH,  278. 
Wordnworih's  originalilieK,  279.     Re- 
marks ou  Wordsworth's  jwelical  cha- 
racters,  280.  &c.     Critique  on    "  The 
Village,"    282.       Description    of  the 
workhouse,    283.      True  eondilion   of 
labourers,  284.      "  The  VilU;je  Uegis- 
ter,"  critique  on,  385.    Group  of  »mug- 


glera,  386.  Tlic  miller's  daughter,  287, 
Necessitated  marriagct,  388.  I^irebe 
DawMD.  289.  Isaac  Asbford.  29(>. 
Sir  Eustace  Grey,  291.  "The  Hall 
of  Justice,"  critique  on,  292.  The 
gi|i»ey  convict,  99fi,  Testimony  to 
Crabhe's  great  powers,  294. 
Crablic,  Rev.  George,  Review  of  bis 
**  Borough,"  ii.  S95.  Similarity  of  Ihia 
poem  with  the  former  works  of  the  ou- 
tbur,  295.  His  peculiar  choice  of  Mib- 
jccls,  296.  AdTantages  of  luwly  thetni-s 
for  poetry,  297.  Such  themes  mo!it 
prolifie  of  einoiion,  298.  T)ic  sufler- 
itigs  and  stKrceme*  uf  humble  li&  tx- 
citc  moreNympalliy  than  ihcme  in  more 
exalted  stations,  299-  Disadvantages 
of  the  poet  tn  the  choice  of  his  sub- 
jects, 300.  His  risk  of  exciting  disgust 
from  the  peculiar  char.iclcT  of  hi^i  re- 
preacnti»ti(ins,  :i02.  L'tiiveisal  thirst 
for  iitrong  Mriisalions  MO'I.  Pain  often 
preferred,  as  being  Ui«  strongest,  304, 
What  ubjectjk  merely  disgu*tiag,  ^05. 
ISlr.  Crabbv's  fault  is  that  of  dealing 
loo  much  in  them,  :i06.  Scope  of 
"  Tlie  Borough."  S07.  Tliediurchyard 
^llie  sailor'ft  death,  308.  The  feUiriV 
dream,  409.  Beautiful  retrospections, 
:UO.  The  workhouse,  :U  I.  The  Vicar, 
—  Ulancy.  —  Clelia,  312,313.  Dutch 
interior,  i)14.  Vagabonds'  bannck  — 
sea  fog,  .91.5.  Tide  river — jiarty  of 
pJcA&ure,  316.  Peril  and  deliverance, 
:il7.  Faults  of  the  poem,  318  — 
521. 
Crobbe,  Review  of  his  "  Tales,"  ii.  322. 
ChariK'ter  of  these  tales,  322.  Mostly 
of  humble  life,  32:1.  Such  talcs  most 
relished  by  the  middling  class  of  so- 
viely.  324.  He^  nD'evtions  noi  always 
found  iit  the  highest  stations,  325.  'Hie 
parting  hour,  32').  Ancient  marincr*9 
return,  327.  Meeting  of  lonjr-parted 
lovers,  328.  C'ontraMed  visions,  329- 
••  Pri>craBiiii«tion."3:lO.  "The  Patron," 
331.  Ilreaking-up  fur  Town.  332. 
"  The  Frank  CourUhip,"  .133.  "  Tlie 
Widow's  Tale  '*  —  "  The  Lover's  Jour- 
ney," 333,  Bwiutiful  ilt«-cti(>tion  of 
country  wenc,  334.  Ciroup  of  gipsies 
de«cribefl,  .135.  "  EJvord  .Sliore,"  336, 
Fine  picture  of  shattered  intellect,  337. 
"  Siiuire  'llioinas,"  —  "  .(esse  and  Co- 
lin," 338.  Extract  from,  339.  "  The 
Struggles  of  Con  ticience," — "the  Squire 
and  the  Priest,"  —  •■  Tlie  Confidant," 
340.  •'  RtMntment,"  341.  Toudiing 
picture  of  poverty,  342.  *'  llie  Ci»n- 
teul,"  —  "  The  Drolhcm,"  343.  Hoart- 
breaking,  344.  '■  'llie  Learned  B«fy,' 
B  a  2 
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345.      MeriU  and  faults  nrtbe  work, 
S-IC.  347. 

Crablw,  Ktwrcnil  C*orge,  Rcvitw  of 
hw  "  Talcs  of  Uif  Hall,"  ii.  34S.  Mr. 
Criihbe  a  manDerLfl.  SiS.  His  true 
chnrocterisiic^  natural  to  all  great 
olwKTvcni.  350.  First  fruits  of  oIwct- 
vntion  rommnni}'  isaiic  in  Satin.*,  ASl. 
CrahlK.'  -Mitirifal  and  sympathrtic,  hut 
leaning  to  kiiiitni.'ss  nnd  |>itv,  SJiS,  .15-1. 
His  Hkill  in  tracing  chaniclcn,  955. 
'fliifi  fiiriUt;  »ometimi<«  indulged  to  ex- 
ecs%  'S56.  Plan  nod  conduct  of  this 
work.  H5ti.  Squire  Gwirgwa  hntory, 
H59.  Captain  Richard,  SeO.  Sea- 
port pictures,  'Mil.  Story  of  Hiilh, 
3fia.  Humble  ahd  true  pathos.  363. 
JuKtiftalile  mnn  hating,  :)t>4.  *'  The 
I'riTfiitop  Hu-vhand,"  3fi.5.  "The 
iMnid's  Story,"  366.  Misery  and  pity, 
3<i7.  IVnaltie^  of  weak  incorMtancy, 
MU.  Autumuiil  Unilwape,  370.  "The 
Naliiml  Death  of  Lore,"  —  "  Ijidy 
Karhnra,  or  the  GhoKl,"  —  "  The 
Widow,"  :i70.  371. 

Crayon,  Gowfriy.  Kcview  of  "  llracc- 
brldf^u  Hall ;  or.  The  UumoriKta,"  iti. 
H55.      S(>c  Bracebridgc  Hall. 

Credulity  and  veracity,  in  connectioa 
with  motaphysic'i,  ii.  COS. 

CTimc«.  BciithnniN  theory  of  remedifi 
againut  the  ini'ichtef  of,  ii-  592. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  i.  162.  Mn.  I.ucy 
HutchinKun'n  cstimnt«  of,  45S.  Ancc* 
dotM  of,  453.  500-  Contract  of  his 
duplicity  with  Colonel  Hutchinson's 
heroic  hoitcsty.  ■iH-i.  &c. 

Crunadc,  Kodenck'-i.ii.  4l'i.  Sc«SouUiey. 

Cuba  and  Jduiaica,  discovery  of,  by  Co- 
lutnhuK,  i.  707. 

Cumberland.  Hioliard.  Review  of"  .Mt- 
moint  of  Hii'baid  C  umber  In  nd  ;  writ- 
ten by  hiitDttfir,  Coutainiiig  an  Account 
of  hi*  WrilinRs  interspersed  with 
Anccdi>tv<i  of  the  mo«t  di^tingutibed 
Person*  of  his  Time."  iii.  544.  Dau- 
geffi  of  autohui{;raphy,  545.  Cumber- 
land'^ early  history,  546.  Anecdote* of 
Ileiitley,  5-17.  CuinberlHud*it  early 
training.  54B.  Splendid  d^iut,  .^49. 
Bubh  IJodington,  550.  Kxoellent  pic- 
ture of  Dodington,  551.  Gerard 
Hamilton.  55*_'.  George  Fnulbncr,  SSi. 
Skclt'h  of  Garrick  —  nf  S<iamc  Jen- 
nings, 553.  Anecdote*  of  GoliI*milh, 
554.  DefeclH  of  the  Memoir!*,  555. 
Curran.  WiHiam  Henry.  Barritier-at- 
Lbw,  Review  of  bit  Life  of  hia  father. 
iti.  573. 
Curran.  the  Right  Ilonoumhif  John 
Philpot,  review  of  hi»  Life,  by  his  sun. 


iii.  579.  Favdurftblc  astmuCc  ctlU'i 
work.  573.  Curraa's  ettrly  httMry, 
573.  Hia  rtudie«t  in  I^ondon,  574. 
Hi*  convwMWioji  —  rhdorical  ei*renu*. 
575.  Irish  aiul  Englbli  barristers  57S, 
Causes  of  the  dtUerencv  in  the  cha- 
racter of  their  eloquence,  577.  ffi» 
prufesaional  irascibility,  578.  Ilt« 
ktrange  freedamn  with  judge*.  579L 
t'ttrr  perversion  of  nioml  le«liiig  lo 
Irvlundi  5BO.  Currao'ft  boaottfahlv 
d^but  MK  an  advocate,  SH I .  >Iis  ooUe 
hearing  ill  the  triaU  of  1 799,  5!I2.  Hi> 
afler  history,  583.  He  vi^ntt  Froocr 
and  Scotland,  584.  His  upinkm  of 
ScotUud  —  of  England  —  of  Kcsaoe. 
585.  &c.  Progrevi  of  U'lh  oratory,  68& 
Cotirn^  as  a  <[peaker — .and  hi»«Dc«eifc 
5S".  Irisheloqncnec.  remarkfton,  SSL 
A  specimen  of  Curran'^s.  jCt'.  Onti 
vice*  of  his  rtyle,  5fK).  Ill*  coovens- 
tional  endowment*;  5<tl-  Ilia  true 
itllcs  to  diriinclton.  595. 

Cybcle,  claastcal  tiketch  of.  Uj  KeUa,  iu 
383. 

Czar  and  Cmrina  of  Ruwia,  their  tint 
ID  the  Court  of  Ucrlin.  i.  6G5. 

V. 

*'Dalton,  Reginald.  By  the  author  of 
■  Vnlerituh,'  and  *  Ailara  Blair,' '  Re- 
view of,  iii.  103. 

Dancing,  the  Quakem'  ohjectiona  to.  in. 
379.     See  Quakerism. 

"  Uarkneas,"  Lord  By  ton's  notice  of. 
with  extracts,  ii.  469.     See  Byioo. 

DeAndt  Madame  dn,  her  Carre«fH«id- 
ence  with  D'.AIembert,  Montesquieu, 
President  Henaull,  The  Duct>e«  of 
I^Inino.  Ac^,  Review  of,  i.  227.  Ei- 
tracts  from  the  work.  23<>,  397,  :f»9, 
SH9,  3-10,  S41,  S4S,  ^43,  944,  t345.i'46. 
247,  34P.  253,  254,  255.  25S. 

Dcfland,  Madame  du.  Some  account  of 
her.  i.  ^2».  Her  hou»e  the  rewrt  of 
the  moM  hriltiant  society  of  l'ari*,239> 
French  and  Knglish  Siicioty,  53«X 
Character  of  the  French  literati,  her 
coutemporanes,  3:15.  Montev^uieub 
336.  D'Alcmlwrt,  237.  Mad.  d« 
Stael,  241.  l>uche**e  de  ChtwieuL, 
243.  Character  of  ^ladarae  du  Def. 
fand.  3-l-t.  MaiLanie  de  Pi'*i)uigni,  246. 
'llie  President  Hcuaull,  247.  Por- 
Iraith  or  individuali,  348.  Mademoi- 
selle de  Lexpinaae,  950. 
Delicta.  Bcniham'i  rUatnfieation  of.  ii. 

591. 
Delirium,  phenomena  of,  in  oontieetion 
with  tnetnphyucf,  ii.  60C. 
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Desert,  dncnption  of  a  journey  tcrosc 
lo  Thebes,  iii.  469. 

**  Deaerttd  Villa);^.  The,"  of  Gnldunith, 
notice  of,  ii.  5- 
[  JDaBoliMii,  ttiu  temi  0viU  of^  coiuidcriMl, 
iii.  138. 

DnpotUiDs  Ions  coDsistent  than  fVe« 
sUlc<S  til  173. 

Dialogues  of  Aristotle,  i.  1 39. 

DialogUM  of  l*)nto,  i.  H. 

Diderot,  M.,  his  theory  of  Beauty,  i.  20. 

Directory,  the  French,  Mome  notice  of, 
i.  S^H,  Violent  ati|i|iri-ssion  a(,  by 
UotU|iurtv,  602. 

Discontent's  renjuinabte.  the  only  ones  to 
\k  feared  id  a  community,  iii.  95i. 

Djlddn,  the  Aga  of,  dcscriplion  of  au 
audience  with,  iiu  46'H. 

Dodington.  Bubb,  inUrAtinfC  partlculara 
respecting,  iii.  5-19,  &c.  Sec  Cumber- 
Innd. 

Drniiia,  the  Greek,  i.  110  Tlte  English 
possesacd  a  dramar  iudopeiideut  uf 
Shake^prare,  ii.  50.  ('haraeteristini 
of  this  drama,  iiistuiiccd  lit  thewrilingft 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Ma-vinger, 
Jonson,  Ford,  &c.,  51.  Peculiar 
style  of  our  old  dramatists  54.  Va- 
rious iipee!invn«t  from  theplajsof  l-'ord, 
505,  Acc  Ohjectionit  of  the  Quakcm 
on  this  point,  iii.  379. 

**  Dream,  Tlie,"  by  Lord  Byron,  notice 
of,  ii.  469.      See  Byron. 

Dreaming,  ])beiiouieiia  uf,  considered  in 
relation  to  mctaphyKicx,  ii.  (505. 

Dress,  pcculiaritieii  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  with  respect  to,  iiL  380.  Sec 
Quakt-riiiin. 

Dritcol.  O'.  John,  revipw  of  his  "Ilislory 
oflrelaiid,"  iii.  275.  (Sec  Ireland.) 
Hxs  nntiunility,  289. 

Druinmund,  The  Riglit  Hon.  William, 
review  of  hi«"AoMemieal  QupttionK,** 
il  639.  Kii  Hjcevsaful  iifutnlion  of 
Locke's  deSnilion  of  Substance,  022. 
Secondary  qualities  as  real  as  primary, 
CJB.  (4.U(^t>on  as  to  the  existence  of 
matter.  6'V4.  'Die  question  discuswd, 
—  "Is  iienAation  identical  with  per- 
ception ?"  G35,  G'2G.  Perception  no 
abbulult^  proof  of  external  existences, 
6'i7.  6'i8.  Eiisrence  of  matter  not 
disproved,  629.  Advantage  offtssum* 
ing  it  in  pbtloM)phy,  630.  Mr.  Drum- 
mond%  secpticisin  as  to  the  setisea  but 
weakly  supported,  CSi,  GSQ.  His 
mivtakea  as  tu  theory  «f  ideas.  633. 
Evident  fiillacy  of  Hume's  illustration, 
n.94.  Extent  of  our  kuowli-dg«  of 
objects,  by  aight,  636. 


Drydun,    his   influence  on    the    general 

character  of  EngliUi  litcruturv,  t.  163. 
Duelling,   Bcutbiiin's   subittitute  fur,  U. 

591. 
Duinoiit,  M.,    nou'ce  of,  in  eonnectinn 

with  Benthain's  "Treatise  uu  Civil  nud 

Penal  Logislaiioo,"  ii.  :'t~:\,  Ac. 
"  Uuu,  TIkn"  M1*»  Edgcwonh's  taJe  of. 

rvroarks  upoti,  ui.  7. 

E. 

Echlin,  Lady,  her  projected  "  cataa- 
trophe"  for  Hictiardsuu's  *'  Clarissa,'* 
i.  320. 

Edgewurili,  Miss,  eotncidenco  between 
bcr  character  uf  Ixtrd  Cilcnlhorn  and 
tbat  of  Altieri,  i.  370.  Review  of  licr 
"  "J'alc*  of  Fashionable  Life,"  iii. 
3.  Miss  Kdgeworth  an  object  of 
envy,  3.  Remarks  on  tiishiouablu 
tales,  4.  iMiM  Edgeworili's  pcc- 
acriptions  fur  ennui  and  love  of  fashion, 
5.  Works  UtT  incundilcft,  cnniiyei, 
and  manteuvrerv,  7.  Remarks  on 
her  character  of  Lord  Glcnihorn,  8. 
Lady  Gcraldine.  9.  Irish  |H>tiling, 
II.  Iris.h  cottaRC  life.  111.  Miss 
Ildgeworth'fl  tact  in  tracing  national 
cbaracterbtics,  14.  (jcneral  testi- 
mony lo  the  usefulness  of  her  writings 
15. 

Review  of  her  Second  Seriea  of 


*' Tales  of  Fashionable  Life,"  iii  16. 
General  remarks,  1 S.  Such  Tales 
as  MlsK  Edgcworlh'a  likely  to  be  use- 
ful to  the  lower  order*  of  people,  17. 
Her  ftdmirable  tgiuililicatiDiift  for  such 
a  task.  IH.  Remarks  on  the  subjects 
of  these  Talcs,  19.  "Vivian,"  'JO. 
*'  The  Absentee,"  J  I.  "  ITie  .■\!>- 
nentec  in  Londuu,"  21.  Story  uf  the 
absentees,  22.  IMrs.  Rnffurty's  din- 
ner, 23.  Charming  cottage  scene, 
S-i.  JntcrCiiting  picture  of  poor 
Irish,  25.  Touching  cbnrscter  of 
the  peaKantry,  86-  Delightful  na- 
tionaliticis  27.  Irish  bcatt  and  fancy, 
28.  Return  of  the  absenteea,  29. 
"  Paiadise  regained,"  30.  The  "  love- 
able"  character  uf  lljc  Irish,  :)l, 
"  Edinliurgh  Journal,  The,"  —  Remarks 
on  .Mr.  Walsh's  attack  on, iii.  SO9.  Vin- 
dicatcd  fiom  the  cbarge«  of  Mr.  Walsh, 
Si 3.  323,  Never  either  hostile  or 
unfair  towards  America,  SS5.  'ilic 
charges  preferred  by  Mr.  Walsb  of  small 
moment,  :l2(i.  If  true,  would  not  sub* 
stsntlato  a  charge  of  uiolicc,  327.  De- 
tails of  the  charges,  328,  &c 
S  13 
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Eduoation,  regulir,  uafavourAble  to  vl> 
guur  or  oripnality  of  iindei^tanding,  i. 
t^H.  Gi-iternl  ciiucation  rvciimmL'udcd 
among  the  li>nrt;r  onltrrc,  IL  5S5. 
Kducition  in  India*  Bishop  Hcber'ft 
opinion  of,  iii.  4S5- 

KdwartU.  Mr.,  antlior  of  "  Canonn  of 
Chticisin,"  liis  eurrcflpoiicltfnce  with 
Richanlson,  I.  317. 

Ef^pt  and  Italy.  Ue^icw  of  "  Sccttrs 
and  Impression!)  in  Kgyptand  in  ItaJv. 
liy  thu  Aalliur  uf '  Skvtcliv*  of  Indiii/" 
&c. ,  iU.  45:5.  (See  India.)  Description 
of  a  descent  on  the  Land  of  C^ypt, 
470. 

Ellxt  and  Bnniparte,  L  610. 

Elvphant  and  eani«],  iniurestirig  noticct 
of,  ill  462.  468. 

Elixabetb — impruvcnmibi  in  English 
litvralurv  undvr,  L  161.  ;   ii.  98, 

iCloquenci',  difTerunce  between  that  of 
English  and  Irt^h  barmten,  attempt 
to  iccnunt  for,  tit.  .^7^. 

Einigratiuo,  French,  of  1791.  i.  505. 

••  Encyclopedic,"  article  by  Diderot  in,  on 
Beauty,  i.  SO,  StrnnKe  trick  of  tlic 
publinhein  with  reference  to,  .160. 

"Endyinion,  a  Poetic  Romance,  by  John 
KcftU."  Ilcvicw  of,  ii.  373.  (See 
K<!nts.)  'llic  author'^  inodels  (or  ihit 
poem,  374.  Contra-rted  with  Jon^on, 
Fletcher,  Milton,  Ac.  374,  Teati- 
nioiiy  lo  \u»  poetical  genius,  SIS. 

England  and  Anietlea —  Ihe  question 
considered,  **  What  ought  to  he  their 
dispositions  towards  oncb  other?"  iii, 
3U.  American  eulogy  un  England, 
345. 

England  and  Ireland,  not  tn  be Koparatvd 
without  mutual  ii\iury,  iii.  3JI(i. 

England,  state  of,  in  tile  reign  of 
Charles  the  Fiiitt,  i.  436.  Character 
of  country  gentlemen,  4'J7.  Her  proud 
poftitioii,  ill.  189- 

EiigliAb,  the.  abroad,  iii.  601.  Theory 
of  their  dlsagrevablenevi,  G0:i—U05. 

English  landscape,  remiirk»  on,  in  rela- 
tion to  Beauty,  i.  SG. 

EnglUh  nation  eminently  Protettant  and 
Monnrehicfll,  i.  .VAG, 

English  oocirtyt  Mud.  de  Suiift's  notion 
respecting,  i.  611,  &c. 

Ennui  and  im  efl'ects.  no  final  cure  for, 
i-  96.  31i&a  Etlgeworth'H  prescriptions 
for,  til  5. 
"  Ennni,"  Miss  Kdgewortb'i  Tale  of,  re- 
marks upon,  iii.  7. 
"  Entail.  'I*)ic,  or  the  Loinli  of  Grippy. 
By  the  Author  of  >  Annals  of  the 
Pariah.'"  &c      Review  of,  iii.  JOO. 


Enumerotioa.    Bcutluun's   favoitriu   t«- 

source,  ii.  57fi. 

Epics  inferior  to  Novels  iiL  46. 

Krsktite.  Uie  Hunountble  Ueory,  ootioc 
of,  from  the  "  Edinburgh  Coumn" 
newspaper,  iii.  681  —  683. 

Erskine,  Willtaai,  Em|.,  notice  of  his 
trnn^lation  nf  "  Af  emoirs  of  Zehir-ed* 
din  Muhomnied  Uabrr,  Kinpcror  of 
Ilindufetaa,"  L  719. 

EntablLihed  Church,  the,  and  Willira 
Peun,  iii.  399. 

Europe,  secondary  caosas  of  its  advance* 
nient  in  cirill^lion,  i.  7i!-4.  Primarj', 
735.  Its  present  profpenly  atuibnt- 
ablc  to  pol  I  tiral  freedoin.  Hi.  3 1 H. 
llie  prospects  of,  call  for  union.  319. 

"  Eve  uf  St.  Agnes,  llie."      See  Keats. 

Evelvn,  Gompaiiaon  o(,  vtth  Pi^ys,  1. 
506. 

"  Excimion,  The.  By  'WUITam  Wordi- 
worth."  Review  of,  iL  5015.  See 
Word*  worth. 

Experience  considered  m  connection 
with  tnetaphytucs,  it.  655' 

EiperimenL  mctaphy&ically  coosidrred, 
iL  594.  649. 

Eitrcmc  p.-irties  in  the  state — Clieir  rela. 
tivc  strength,  iii.  S64.  Both  too  strtiof; 
for  nfbty,  !265-  Proufx  of  iocreoie  of 
Ijoth  extremes,  366.  Danger  from  tbeir 
eullt^ion.  ?67.  Ciinsidcratiam  upon 
middle  and  extreme  parties.  S9S.  Ex- 
tremes always  generate  weakness,  iv. 
303.  And  ^ueli  weakness  eoDtributcs 
(o  the  estahlistiment  of  anolbvr  party, 
303. 


F. 


Faction,  no  Hnnl  cute  for,  L  94, 

Factories,  protest  against,  ii.  ^:i3. 

Fadladi-eo.      bee  Moore- 

FalitafT,  Mr.  llailin'*  rcnuuia  upon  the 
character  of,  ii.  H4. 

Fanshawe,  Sir  Richard,  notices  oK  t-  465. 
469.  47J. 

Familinwe.  Lady,  wife  of  the  Right 
Hon.  .Sir  nirhord  Fanshawe,  Bart., 
amhovmilor  from  Charlifs  the  Second 
to  the  court  of  Madrid  in  1665, 
Memoirs  of,  reviewed,  i.  464,  Ijuly 
Fanshawc  eumpored  witli  Mrs.  Lucy 
HiitchinMin,  4r>4,  &c.  Not  naturally 
a  politician.  466.  Murrrls  in  Iter 
family,  467.  Sees  vbioni  and  bean 
of  lliem,  463,  &c.  First  royaliit  ex- 
periences 470.  Attends  Ihe  king  to 
the  Svilly  Islands.  471.  Her  heroism. 
47-t.     Her  derotion   to  her  hoitMnd. 
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474.  ller  Book  of  Cercmonie*.  475. 
Kxtmctv  from  the  Mtfmoir*,  467.  46S, 
469.  470,  471,  472,  47^,  474,  475. 

Fftsliitiii,  its  indueuce  ud  uur  ideas  of 
boAUtji  L  4S. 

"  Fashionable  Life,  Tales  of.  By  Mi» 
Kdgewurth."  Rericvr  of,  ill  3.  Sue 
Bdgeworth. 

"Fuhionablc  Tales  of  Miss  Edgeworth." 
Reinirks  upon,  iiL  4. 

Faulkner*  Ceorgc,  CumbtTUnd'h  picture 
of,  iii.  5JS. 

Femst  of  Uwes,  tbc.  il  49<l. 

Fcnule  beauty*  uurec^  of,  i.  34. 

Female  taleot,  lU  proper  sphcrv  defined, 
iL  55Q. 

Fvrainors.     Sec  Moore. 

FcrgtiaiiK,  dvscriptioa  of.  by  Itabcri  J. 
740. 

Fictions  of  law,  Bcntham's  errora  on  thui 
subject,  ii.  5H8. 

Fielding,  luiSor  of  **  Joseph  Andrews/' 
bis  e«tiiTiatc  of  wcood  part  of 
"  PaiiwJB,"  i.  308.  Nwtifc  oC,  by  Lady 
"Mary  Wortiuj  Moalogu,  iii.  56S. 

Fielding;.  Mi<^s  kulltorefw  of  "  I>avid 
Simple,'"  her  corriapoadcDce  witb 
Richardftun,  l.  316. 

"  Fire-Wonliippcr*,  The,"  notice  of,  iL 
491.      Sec  Moore. 

^  Floury,  Madame  de,"  IVHss  E^gcworth'a 
IaIc  uf,  remarks  upon,  iii.  7. 

Forbes,  Sir  W.  Ilvviuw  of  his  **  Ac- 
count of  tlie  Life  and  Writings  of 
James  Beattie.  LL«  D.,**  il  636.  Sec 
Bcattie. 

Ford,  John,  llie  "  Dramatic  Works  of; 
with  an  Introduction,  and  KipLinatory 
notcju  By  Henry  Weber,  Km|."  Heriew 
of,iL  38,  Splendid  era  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  39.  Peculiarly  Knglitti  cha- 
racter of  the  writers  of  thin  time,  and 
their  independence  of  rulekaiid  inodalt, 
41.  Lflects  of  our  civil  wars  and  of 
tbc  Hcstomtion,  on  our  national  taste, 
43,  &0.  CompnrLion  of  English  and 
continental  excellence,  44.  Dryden 
and  Addison  sided  with  tlie  latter,  45. 
Notices  of  Pope,  Prior,  Thomson,  4fi, 
Stc  Cowpcr,  influence  of  his  poeUy 
in  breaking  up  the  continental  school, 
48.  Noticesof  living  aittliorH —  Soott, 
('ani|ibcll,  49.  The  English  h»d  a 
native  dnuna,  independent  of  Shake- 
spearc,  50.  I  Ls  characteristics  ■'>  I  • 
IVculiar  style  of  our  old  draniaiiiits 
JS.  Ford's  dramas  —  their  general 
aharootcr,  55.  Fault«  and  merits,  56. 
SpecimeDH  of  his  first  play*  56,  ice. 
His  pathetic  soenes,  57.     His  tragedy 


of  "Tlie  Broken  Heart,"  58.  Striking 
scenes  in  it,  59^  Ac.  His  '•  Witch 
of  Edmonton,"  60.  Seencs  from  it, 
til,  &c.  Fauirs  and  merits  of  Ford, 
62. 

••  Forest  Sanctuar)',  The,"  review  of,  ii 
55ti.      Sec  Hemanfi. 

••  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  The,**  review  of, 
iiL  B8.  Extreme  fecundity  of  tho 
author,  88.  "  Tlic  Monanlcry,"  re- 
marks upon,  89.  •'  The  AW)ot," 
remarks  upon,  90.  **  Kenilworth," 
remarks  upon,  91.  Megniiiccnt  do- 
scriptionft,  92.  Intense  beauty  of  tlic 
character  of  Amy,  03.  "  The  Pi- 
rateii,"  remarks  tipnn,  94.  Difficul- 
lien,  faults,  and  successes  05.  *'  For- 
tunes  uf  Nigel,"  outline  of  the  story, 
97.  Alwtnict  of  the  story,  98.  I'ta 
merits  and  defects,  99.  Its  fnfertor- 
ities,  100.  Failure  in  the  character 
of  the  hero,  101.  Glance  at  various 
cliaractcrs  103. 

"  Foscari,  'Hic  Two,"  Lord  Byron's  tra- 
geily  of,  reviewe<l,  il.  87.     See  Byron. 

Four  Age»,  Tlie,  KogersS  description  of, 
ii.  395.  Ac. 

Fox,  The  Right  Hon.  Cliarle^  Jame^i, 
his  '*  History  of  the  early  Part  of  the 
Reign  of  James  the  Second,"  Review 
oS,  i,  513.  Ilifi  History  a  fit  memorial 
of  the  author,  514.  The  best  recent 
view  of  EngliKli  ^ix-dom,  516.  Causes 
of  late  unconcern  »lmut  freeilom,  517. 
Tlie  English  coiittilulion  will  not  pre- 
serve itHcIf,  without  the  efTorls  of  the 
people,  5 1 8.  Diiireciation  of  patriotism, 
530.  Effects  of  the  French  KevoUition, 
5U I .  Effect  ofihe  Revolution  in  check- 
ing ail  Reform,  5-2'J.  Orifiin  and  pro- 
gress of  Fox's  History,  ."i-':!.  Fox's 
habits  of  study,  524.  Notice  of  some 
of  his  pro<ltictions,  524.  His  notions  of 
what  history  should  be.  5'i5.  His  no- 
tion too  limited,  and  not  Act4-d  on  by 
himself,  52fi,&c.  Difficulty  of  account- 
ing fur  changes  of  national  opinions, 
5'J'.).  General  character  anil  defects  of 
the  HiHtory.  5W.  Excellent  introduc- 
tory chapter,  531.  Fox's  view  of  the 
king's  execution,  and  that  of  the  regi- 
cides, 53S,  533.  His  remark!)  on  the 
proposed  restrictions  on  tlie  prerogu- 
tivea  of  Jamea,  534.  HU  otMcrvalions 
on  the  condeniiuition  of  Uuwell  and 
Sydney.  535.  The  English  nation  Pro- 
teotantand  Monarchical, 5:V).  Arbitrary 
power  the  object  of  the  king,  537.  His 
baac  dependence  on  France,  538.  Ty- 
ranny in  ScolUad,  539.     Fox's  account 
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of  Arftylc's  iimirrecuon,  540.  And  of 
hU  calm  aiit!  hvruic  end,  341. 

Fox,  fldmirjiblo  loticr  of,  to  [.orrf  Chnrle- 
Dioiit.  on  the  aflitirs  of  Ireland,  iii.  .130 

FrSDce  —  its  coiiilitiuo  af^er  Ihc  iH'-a<.-c  of 
18M,  ill  3(H,  Ac  Policy  of  mutual 
amnesty  constderetl,  SOS. 

Franklin,  Ur.  lk>i>iaTnin.  Review  of  hii 
"  Complete  Work*,  in  Philosophy,  Po- 
liticm,  and  Mitrals,"  i.  \^6.  Nutices  nf, 
|3fi,  Ac.  'Jlieory  of  the  earth  pro- 
pounded by,  I'H.  IVk  nrtionsof  ter- 
restrial inngneli^ni,  1-15.  His  provin- 
eial  politics  H7.  lii^  cormpoitilviice 
with  Lord  Howu,  H8,  &r.  His  gene- 
rul  politics,  ]5l>,  &c.  Hi*  errors  in 
poUtical  economy,  liil.  liii  writingn 
on  morals  and  general  literature,  152, 
&C.  His  cpislolnry  ttj-le  encellent; 
Kpcciinvnt  of,  i.'i-i.  His  amiable  old 
age,  \5(i.  Kstrarts  from  Inn  works, 
i.  144,  l-ta.  UP.  150.  154.  156. 

Frederick  tlie  Great  of  Prussia,  notice  of, 
i.  6)S3.  Plots  formed  iigainnl,  66-1. 
His  excesses,  GOG.  His  domestic  pas- 
times, ti'70.  Discipline  uf  h'v  houbi*. 
hold,  671.  Uis.  death.  GUI.  Sco 
PrUKsia. 

Freedom,  English,  bcrt  reecnt  view  of, 
in  Fo:<'<i  Hiilory  of  Jame«  II.,  i.  516. 
No  ultiniHte  security  for  a  i^tatc  but  in 
freedom,  iii.  172. 

Freedom,  politiea),  rjght  of  the  people 
trs  nour  univi-rsally  ndmitted,  iii.  216. 
Spirit  of.  oM^ltl  to  t>L'  diffused,  '24S. 

Free  constitulion  of  EngUnd,  a  general 
blM-sing,  iii.  321. 

Free  Mutes  more  consistent  than  dcspol- 
iMU,  iii.  173. 

French  and  English  tastes,  i.  262. 

French  authors,  longevity  of,  i.  3C4. 

French  Revolution.     Sec  Revolution. 

Friendly  iiocieties  '■  105. 

Friends,  S4>cicty  of.  (See  Quakerism.) 
TeHlimuny  to  their  exemplary  philan- 
thropy, iii.  537- 

Fry,  Mrs,)  her  unwearied  lalKiurR  and 
great  success  in  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  fumnle  prisoners  confined 
in  Newgate,  iii  537,  &c.  See  Prihon 
DiiscipUac. 

6. 

Gaiety,  discouraged  by  the  Qiiakcri,  iii. 

373.     .Sec  Quakerism. 
Galtloo,  nulicea  of.  i.  K7.   121. 
Gait,  testimony    to  the  humour  of  hU 

writings,  iii.  106. 


Garriek,  liin  celirbrity  in  France,  i.  35.1. 
Account  ofhis  nplendid  di^but,  iiL  549. 

Geneva,  Lake  of,  beautiful  description  of 
an  evening  calm  on,  by  Lord  Byron, 
ij.  463. 

Genius  often  repr«aa»d  by  knowledge, 
i.  9". 

"  Gentle  Shcptierd,"  Ramsay's,  notice  f>f* 
by  Campbell,  in  bis  Specimens  of  Ibo 
British  Poi-ts  ii.  29. 

"  Gcraldine.  The  Lady,"  Mias  Edge- 
worth's  elianetsr  of,  remarki  npon, 
iii.  9. 

Gerard.  Dr..  notiew  of,  l  18.  24. 

Grrmuu  taste  in  litiTature,  L  26.3.  Ger- 
man peculiarities,  theory  of,  2<*5. 

*'  Gertrude  of  Wyomitig.  a  PennsyUonian 
Tale ;  and  other  Porma.  By  Tliomiu 
Campbell-"  KcTiewof.il  176.  See 
Campbell. 

GheluTs  the,  or  Fire- Wnndiippers,  notice 
of.  ii.  491.      Sec  Moore. 

"  Gilpin,  John,"  Cuwper's,  notice  of^  i, 
401. 

Glcnthorn,  Lord,  Miss  Edgeworth's  oha- 
rsclcr  of,  remarks  upon,  iii.  G.  8. 

Godolphin  (I.ord  TretKurer),!.  173. 174. 

Goethe,  hi*  "  Wilbrlm  Meister's  Appren- 
ticeship" nuliccd,  i.  2.57.  High  opinion 
of,  entertained  by  the  Germans,  363. 
General  estimate  of,  264.  General 
abstract  of  the  work,  SGR,  &c.  Hii 
admirable  eritiijuc  un  .Shake<(pcare's 
Hamlet.  S84,  &c.  Eulpgium  on,  301. 
Eitracts  from  tlie  work,  369 — 378. 
RcAUtiful  sketch  f>fMigaon,  379.  Ex- 
tracts, 369  —  S99. 

Goldsmith,  I  132.  163.  Notice  of,  by 
Campbell,  in  ht«  Specitncns  of  the 
l$riti>.ii  Poet!.,  ii.  31.  Analogy  be- 
twcet)  GuldHmitli  and  Crabbe,  iiL  5. 
Cumberland's  anecdotes  of.  iii.  554- 

Government,  free,  solid  benefits  of,  iiL 
179.  Univernallyccde*!  to  France,  319. 

Government,  'llie  Dritiib,  Review  of 
Leckic's  "  Essay  on  the  Practice  of 
the  llrilifih  Government,  distingubhed 
item  the  Altsiract  Theory  on  which  it 
Msuppos«dtobefDundcd,*'iii.  L45.  See 
Leckie. 

Govemmeets  and   Representatives  unne- 
oeasary,  it' men  were  perfectly  wisieand 
virtuout.  iiL  232.      Unjtut  and  oppree»_ 
slve  goiernments  must  be  opposed 
the  people.  248. 

Governments,  Madame  de  Stai^l's  theory 
of,  i.  574.  RemarkK  upon,  575.  Opi- 
nion of  the  powerful  the  only  source 
ofklaUlily  ill,  577.  Our  means  of  as> 
cerCtining  that  opinion,  S7S.     Inscct>> 
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rtty  of  oppressive  govarnments,  tii.  310. 
I'heir  tiiAinleniincfi  itnpos«tile  amonf; 
intclltxciU  naliaiUtSII. 

"  Graiidisvin,  Sir  Ctwrles,"  Riclianlsun'*, 
notice  of,  i.  HIO. 

Craitnn,  Henry,  interesting  notice  o(^  iii. 
SS4. 

Gray,  notices  of,  I  1H3.  Ids. 

Great  men  generally  cJiecrful.  indulgent, 
Mnd  happy  —  tmtancvtl  in  the  case  of 
Shakaapeare,  Chaucer,  .lutunn,  Flct- 
chert  Baeori,  Newton,  tVnelon,  and 
otbcrs,  iL  461. 

Grct'k  dramn,  i.  1 10.  DitfeeU  of  their 
comedy.  111. 

Grvek  poetry,  early,  excclleiicieii  of^  i. 
IDS.  Its  defi-ct-s  lOy.  Influence  of 
political  in&titutiom  on,  109. 

Greek  tiu-mtiire,  early,  causes  of  its  good 
t*.«e,  i.  lOfi. 

Greek  philoMphy  i-ind  hiftlnry,  i.  112,  &c. 

Greeks,  the,  supposed  by  .Vlad.  de  Staiil 
to  be  the  inventon  of  literature,  i.  lOG. 

Grimm,  Baron  de,  his  "  Cor  redpoll  dence. 
Literary,  PhiluHuphical,  and  Critical." 
Review  of,  i.  ;i*J4.  Sketch  of  hia  his- 
tory, :W5.  Appointed  minister  of  Ca- 
therine at  the  court  of  Saxony,  3'26. 
Nature  of  hin  iMisrellany,  ii'J€.  Pic- 
ture of  himiM-lf  And  hi&  o&saciates  387. 
Good  and  bad  eifvets  of  large,  idle, 
nnd  polished  society,  329.  IJis  views 
of  Vollairu,  3S0.  llij  early  libels  on 
philosophy,  346.  Corrcapondcnts  of, 
viz.  Voltaire,  ^SO.  Rouwenu,  33S. 
The  Ah]ii  Galtiini,  359.  His  excel- 
lent letters,  3-10.  Hvlvetius,  311.  Hs- 
datne  GeoffVin,  344.  Marmontcl,  345. 
Diderot.  347.  Madame  du  Dcfliuid, 
349.  Ilischanicterof MontaigDe,351. 
His  opinion  of  KnglJsh  wriu^rs  and  of 
true  dramfltie  writing.  35'2.  U'm  bold 
views  as  to  dramatic  excellence,  354. 
His  low  uptnion  of  the  good  of  philo- 
soplty,  359. 

Guac*n»gari,  the  Cacique,  Columbus's 
interview  with,  i.  701. 

"  Gulliver's  Travels,"  notice  of,  i.  SOji. 


H. 

Habits,  remArk*  upon,  ii.  648. 

Hufed.     Sk-e  Moore. 

Hall,    the  founder  of   £ngli«h    satirical 

poetry,  notice  of,  by  Camplvell,  in   his 

Specimctw  of  English  Poets,  33. 
Hamilton,  Gerard,  Cumberland's  dnwrip- 

tion  of,  iii.  55'i. 
Hamlet,  Shftko&pearc's,  remarks  upon,  by 

Mr.  HaiUtt,  ii.  81,  &e. 


Happy  Valley,  The,  Moore's  description 
of,  ii.  .5O0.      See  Moore 

"  Hnram,  The  Light  of  the,"  notice  of, 
with  extmcis  u.  498.     Sec  Moore. 

Hardy.  Fraiiei*.  Eih^.  Itt-view  of  hin 
••  Mvmoir<t  or  the  Politicol  and  Private 
Life  uf  the  Kurl  »f  Charlemont, 
Knight  of  St.    Patrick,  &c."  iii.  50C>. 

Hat-wursliip,  and  WilUmn  Pcnni  Ui. 
397. 

Hayley,  William,  Ecq.,  his  T>ife  and  poal- 
humous  Writing*  of  Cowper,  reviewed, 
i.  395. 

Haalitl,  William,  his  Characters  of 
Shakespenre's  Plays  reviewed,  ii.  &). 

"  Heurt  uf  Mtd  Lotbian,  The,"  remarks 
upon,  iii.  75. 

Heathen  Deitim,  different  modes  uf 
treating  in  the  ancient  and  the  muderit 
poets,  ii.  377. 

Hrbcr,  ihc  Right  Itev.  Reginiild,  Lord 
I)i»[iop  of  Calcutta  Review  of  his 
"  Narrative  of  a  Journey  through  the 
Upper  Provinoet  of  India,  from  Cal- 
cutta to  Uumbay,  18^4,  1B35  (with 
Notes  upon  Ceylon);  an  Account  of 
n  Journey  to  Madrns  and  the  Southern 
Provinces,  IK2C  ;  and  I.«ttcrs  written 
in  India,"  tii.  436.  General  nl>!ierva* 
tions  on  bishops,  436.  Prc^yteriati 
ootiuns  of  a  bishop,  437.  Great  \-iilue 
of  the  work,  439.  Reasons  of  ihe  in- 
correctness of  former  accounts  of  India, 
440.  Generally  the  productions  of 
BoldierN,  traders,  and  partisans,  441. 
Bishop  llchcr  to  be  considered  as  Ihc 
first  nliMilutely  iniportiol  reporter  on 
our  InHiimcmpire,  4-1^,  443.  Genoml 
chnrnclvr  of  his  work,  4-14.  IIi<)  tini'- 
form  kindness  to  his  attendmitu,  445. 
His  amiable  Mvings  and  doings,  446 
—  449.  Hifi  conference  with  a  Pruh- 
min,  449.  llifiBfloctinnatef^yinpathies 
and  reinembrnrkce«  of  home,  450.  451. 
His  description  of  the  cliarscter  of  the 
lutives,  45*J.  Krror  of  supposing  In- 
dian habiu  to  be  inflexible,  453.  Hos- 
pitjil  for  lice  I  454.  The  Knglinh  go- 
vernment not  generally  popular,  454. 
State  afeducaliDn —  respect  for  Chris- 
tianity —  otl ministration  of  jii<ttice, 
455,  Remarks  on  the  excellent  tone 
of  the  book,  456. 

Hemani,  Felicia,  Review  of  her  "  Re- 
cords of  WomcD.  and  other  Poems  ;  " 
and  of  "  Tlie  Forest  Sanctuary,  nnd 
other  Poems,"  ii.  551.  Remarks  on 
the  jiroper  sphere  of  femsle  talent,  552. 
Perfection  of  woman's  work,  within 
her  own  sphere,  553,  Merit*  of  Strs. 
Hemans,  554.    Poetry  fouaded  on  ana- 
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logy  of  matter  imd  mincl,  SSS.  Mr*, 
ticinanh'  emplojrment  of  itnnprry  quite 
in  Accordance  with  prenuUn^t  nullons, 
556,  5.57,  Exprcsnion  of  lier  scenery, 
558.  Hit  -  l-ndy  of  the  Cnide,"  .158. 
Hflr  iiktrtch  of  "  Joan  of  Arc  in 
lUieim*,"  561.  Aralitflln  .Sttiart.  5G2. 
"  An  Hourof  Romuncc,"  563.  '*  O iris* 
School  "  —  "  Lost  Pleiiid."  5C4.  "  The 
Dvioji;  ImproTisatorc,"  565.  Doubt- 
ful durubility  of  naodcm  poetry,  5G6. 

llennult,  l  ^.14,  235.  ^-lO.  His  character 
of  Madame  du  DcffAnd.  i.  •Jia.  Of 
Miidamc  de  Flninarcns,  24!>. 

"  Hunry  Lhv  Fourth,"  Shakeipearc'a, 
Fcpy^'K  upiiiioiw  of,  i.  486. 

Henry  Uie  Eighth,  bis  conduct  towards 
Ireland,  iii.  U77. 

Herat,  maguiticcnce  of  the  rourt  and 
city  of,    in  thy  time  of  Bjibcr,  i.  745. 

Hereditary  monarchy,  its  origin  and  jus- 
tificalian,  lii.  150.  1.51. 

Ilcskcth,  Lady,  Cowper's  currcapoudeoce 
with,  i.  404. 

Highland  scenery,  observntlon^  on,  in 
connection  with  Ueaiily,  i.  :17. 

Hill.  Aaron,  acorrcfipandcnt  iif  Kielutrd- 
son,  i.  314.  Hi^t  prediction  of  the 
dnwnfal  of  PopcV  pu|iulnrity,  315. 
Kxtract^  from  bis  lellern,  315. 

Hioda.     See  Moore. 

Hindoo's  mythology  of  tlie,  i.  108. 

Hindustan,  nccount  of,  by  Kaber,  i.  741. 

"  Hippiaa  tlic  Greater,"  of  I'loto,   i.    14. 

Hintory  innufliciDnt  of  itself  to  convey  a 
juKt  view  oftlie  real  state  of  thiiig|s,  i. 
477.  Common  dcfcctii  of  regular  lii.t- 
tory,  47H>  Ac,  Fox'%  notiouK  of  what 
it  Hhould  be,  525.  Evilti  of  makinj; 
tlieory  the  lnoitis  of,  57^.  Small  luterefC 
of  exolin  history,  7tW, 

••  History  of  Ireland,  The.  By  John 
O'Driscol."  Review  of,  iii.  275.  .Sec 
Ireland. 

Holland,  Lord,  notice  of  his  portion  of 
the  "  Hirtory  of  the  curly  1'*»rt  of  Iho 
Keif(n  of  Jnmch  tbe  Second,"  i.  53,^. 

Homer,  age  and  poetry  of,  i.  IOC.  134, 
125. 

Howe,  Admiral  Ixird,  account  of  his 
celebrated  victory  of  Juoo  Irt,  1794) 
iii.  4 1  9. 

"  Human  Life :  a  Poem.  Ky  Samuel 
Rogers."  Review  of,  iu  391.  Sec 
Rogers. 

Humble  life,  (alea  uf,  most  re1islii.><l  by 
the  middling  class  of  M>ciety,  ii.  333. 

Hume.  i.  hti.  |fi2.  tiL  373.  Remark)! 
on  Bishop  Warburtoo's  treatment  of, 
m.  4B3.   490,  491.     Risliop   Warbur- 


ton's  commentary  on  Mr.  Hun»t^ 
treatment  of  Rouweau,  495-  Anee- 
dotes  of,  511. 

Hurd,  Or.,  his  servility  and  obevquioa** 
ne«  towardi  Bishop  WarburtORt  iit. 
482.  499.  50.5. 

"  llutehinton.  Colonel,  Governor  i»f  Xo*. 
tiu;ibain  Castle.  Ac.  Ac."  Menwiir*  of. 
revitiwed,  i.  41^5.  CoDtraat  of  ki> 
heroic  honesty  with  Oliver  Cruuvaffs 
duplicity,  454,  Ac.  Account  at  hk 
early  life.  450.  He  joins  the  Parlia- 
mentarians and  Puritans  4.';t.  His  de- 
meanour in  the  High  Court  of  Jastioft 
459,  H  tH  able  e*mduct  when  amugRcd. 
4'jO.  Hi^  fine  irony  on  Ingle^by,  4r>]. 
His  cruel  impriHmntrnt  and  dr4lli, 
402.      ExtmcU  from   tiie  work,  441. 

442.  443.  444,  445—448,  449,  450  — 
45rt.  459—461. 

Hulchinvon,  Dr.,  bta  theory  of  Bcmty. 
i.  17,  Ac. 

Hutchinson,  Mrs.  Lucy,  wife  of  Colonel 
Hutcbinsoti,  her  '*  Menioir^  of  the  Life 
of  Colonel  Hntehiufon,"  reviewed,  t. 
415.  State  of  England  in  lier  time, 
4  36.  ChnrRCter  nf  country  gentlemen 
437.  Prvvsiling  errors  as  to  the  Pu- 
ritans, and  the  condition  of  thetr  vu- 
mcn,  438,  Ac.     Her  amiable  character. 

440.  Compared  with  Mftdnine  Holflnd, 

441.  Fragment  of  her  early  hi^'ory 
by  herself,  441.  Ilcr  character  of  htt 
parenU.   44S.      Her    early    education, 

443.  Romantic  legend  of  her  fiuuili, 

444.  Komantie  lore  of  her  hiwhand* 

445.  Her  cuiiruhip  and  marriage. 
44G,  Ac.  Her  picture  of  the  Court*  of 
James  ami  Chnrle*  Ihe  First,  4411,  A«. 
Her  talent  for  delineating  chanclCTa 
449.  Several  o(  her  portraitures,  4.1^ 
Ac.  Comparison  of  Mrs.  Hutchtmoo 
with  Lady  Kanahftwe.  465. 


1. 


Idealists  neither  mad  nor  wiekett.  iu 
GOL 

Idcai^  the  tlieory  of.  maintained  by  3[r. 
Drumnwnd  againft  tbe  argiinwnts  a( 
Dr.  Reid,  li.  63J.  MisUkcs  as  to  the 
theory  of  ideas  f>3M,  Ac.  Fallacy  of 
Uumc'ft  illustration,  6^. 

Imagination,  remarks  on,  in  reUtiou  to 
tkanty,  i.  56. 

ImpriMinmcnt.  For  Home  imjiortAnt  and 
intereKting  partioulitra  on  this  bead,  set 
the  Article  "  Prison  Uisctpline  "  in 
this  Index. 


**  ImprovitBtorc.  Tbe  Dying,"  by  Mrs. 

HcmaiiK,  ii.  .ifiT. 

IncurnbU-fl.  remedic*  for,  iii.  6. 

Indin,  —  for  wvcral  luterestiiig  parlicu' 
tan,  sec  Ilcber, 

India  —  *'  Narmtiveof  a  Jourtii.*y  tlirongh 
Ihu  Upper  I'ruviiiccs  of  India  fruiu 
Calcutta  to  nnmb.iy.  &c.  liy  Iii^hop 
Ilebcr."  Review»r,iii. '43fi.  SuelU-ber. 
llcuons  oikiitnii-^  fiir  tbc  gi-nvntl  in- 
convctneu  of  thrincr  AcnoiintA  of  India, 
440.  {Ice.  IJivbop  Hcbi<r  the  Arsl  really 
impartial  rciiortvr  uo  our  ladian  cm* 
pi  re,  4-IS. 

India — llevicv  of  "Sketches  of  IndiA. 
Wriilen  by  an  Officer,  lor  Finss'idc 
Traveltprs  at  Jlomv  ;"  and  "  Sccnn  and 
Impressions  in  Fgyptand  Iialy."  By 
the  Authorof,  "Sltctchi-s  ill  India,  &c." 
iii.  457-  General  ri'mHrkn  on  thi'  in- 
torwliogclmracleriof  iIicm;  worltv  457, 
ftc.  3Iu«t  travtillcrs  loo  iiinbitious, 
458.  A  ictran^r'ii  (irvt  imprcMiotw  of 
India,  4G0  Luiurioius  morchinf;  in 
tfant  country,  461.  Palani|uin — cle- 
pbant  and  c&inci  —  pagodn,  4AU.  Itc- 
flections  among  the  ruins  of  Bijnn- 
ngur,  463.  K^trainb  on  European 
obwrrer^i,  4fl4.  Schindia  —  pride 
and  |Kiu]p  of  war,  465.  General 
aspect  of  tbc  country,  466.  Pictu- 
rc9«]ue  description  of  an  Arab  ressel 
and  its  crew,  4^7.  Poetical  and  gra- 
pliie  itkelcb  of  tbe  camel,  46H.  Ad- 
mirabVc  d^wriplion  of  tlic  Desert.  4fi9, 
l)uM«nt  on  t)ic  land  of  B^pt.  470. 
D^-»cription  of  tbe  majestic  ruiiui  of 
Ijuiorv,  471.  Gigaiilic  rvmain^  473. 
Tombs  of  the  kinjfN  473.  Slave  mar- 
ket—  All  Pacha,  474.  Sicilian  col* 
togc  scene — .Ivtna,  47.5.  Sicilian  ruvtic 
inns,  47G.  General  invrib  of  tbe  book, 
477,478. 

Indians,  Delaware,  —  tlieir  Treaty  with 
William  Penn.      Sec  Penn,  William. 

Influence,  corrupt,  in  a  irtate,  bow  indi- 
cated, Iii.  235. 

"  Inquiry,'*  Dr.  I Iiiebeson's,  on  tho  na- 
ture of  IJcauty,  i.  17,  Ac. 

"  IiiMitute,  Tlie,"  of  AU  Pacba,  rcmarkB 
uin,  iii.  474. 

Intelligence,  il^  counecCion  n-ilb  liberty, 
i.  B4.    Its  connection  with  raorBtily,  HS. 

Intolerance,  glaring  instances  of,  in  Cole- 
ridge, iti.  668,  &e, 

*•  Ireland,  Tlie  History  of.  By  John 
O'Driscol."  n«view  of,  iii.  275.  A 
good  hi>.tory  nr  Irelaiul  still  a  dettiden- 
tutn,  275.  General  nummary  of  tbe  pro- 
minent features  of  Irish  bbtorj,  277. 


No  cure  for  tlie  criU  of  Ireland  but 
complete  union,  278.  Kxample  fur- 
ni&tied  in  the  case  of  Scotland,  S7!>. 
Parallel  drawn  between  tbe  condition 
of  the  two  countries.  280.  True  con- 
dition of  Ireland,  281.  'llie  L'liion 
Hhouid  have  put  an  end  to  all  ascend- 
nnoy.  S-42.  ConscqucnceH  likely  to  re 
ftuU  from  tbe  incomplelencu  of  tbe 
Union,  383.  Greater  ri»k«  in  separa- 
tion. 284.  Tbc  miserieit  resulting  from 
ilj  wor^t  for  Ireland,  285.  No  lutppi- 
ness  fur  either  couiilry  apart,  i^Uti. 
Tbe  union  between  tbe  two  countries 
to  he  useful,  must  be  complete,  or  dU- 
solved.  2H7.  KcnMHis  for  patience,  SliH. 
Nationality  of  .Mr.  O'Driscol,  2S*I. 
Ireland  could  not  be  populous  of  old, 
290.  General  obM.>t  vatiotis  on  Ibu 
history. 21>],  292.  [For  some  interest- 
ing notices  un  tbc  airsirs  of  IreloiKl, 
MM.'  tbe  articles  "  Cltarleraout,'*  and 
■' <?urr.in,"  in  tbia  Index.] 

Irish  Characters,  remarks  upon  Mtstt 
Kdgcwortb's,  iii.  8.  Descriptions 
of  domoKtic  manners  of  the  Irisb  by 
Miss  Kdgewortb,  S3,  &c.  Irish  ro- 
volution  of  1782,  noticcH  of.  .WO, 
Sec.  Irish  morality,  remarks  on.  680. 
Trials  in  1799,  remarks  on  Curr«r»'» 
noble  conduct  during  tbem.t>8^.  Iri^ta 
eloquence — a  speiuroen  of  Cumui's* 
G89. 

Irving,  Wa^iingtan,bU  "McmnircorUio 
Life  and  Vuynges  of  Columbus,"  i. 
S87.  Sec  Columbus.  Review  t»f  his 
"  Bracebridfte  Hall ;  or  the  Humor- 
ists," ill.  355.      See  Itrncebridge  Halt, 

"  Isnliella,"  Ke:its's.      See  KcatK 

Italian  I.ileruturc,  remarks  on,  L  131. 
Portry,  122. 

"  Ivanboe  :  A  Romance.  By  the  author 
of  Wnvcrlcy."  "  'ITie  Novels  and  Tulea 
of  the  Author  of  Waverley."  Ucrieqr 
of,  iii.  1'2.  These  wurk.>i  have  laid  tbc 
foundation  ofa  new  school  uf  uiTcntion,. 
73.  llic  author,  though  not  to  ha 
plseetl  on  a  level  with  Shakespeare,  yet 
entitled  to  n  comparl.son  with  btm,  Ii. 
Tbc  autliur's  Yotuniinausnes,  74. 
'•  The  Heart  of  Midlothinnt"  remarks 
upon.  75.  "  lliu  Uridc  of  Lammcr- 
moor."  remarks  upon, 7(.*.  "Tbc  Le--1 
gend  of  Mufitro%e."  remarks  upon,  77. 
"  Ivanboe  :"  character  of  tbc  story,  78. 
DifKculties  of  tbc  subject,  79.  Bright 
revDCfltionof  lost  glories — but  still  too 
shadowy,  80.  HI.  Deliverance  of 
Rebecca,  82,  Divine  judgment  on 
the    Templar,   63.     Porting    scene  (^ 
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Rwlieeea,  84.  Bemitirul  antl  toucUing 
ilialof^e,  H5.  Rrif(ht  tmpiMsiliilitiei, 
Hfi.  J'rulli  pleavcs  lutigrr  than  fiiirVi 
87. 


J. 


lltMitbc  Second.  Pox'%  History  of  the 
-*ittrly  Part  of  the  Itcign  or,  rvrivwcd, 

t  513. 
Junes  llie  Second,  his  baac  tk-pi>n(leiice 

onFnuic«,i.  538.    Hit  horrible  tyranny 

in  &*otUnil,  S39. 
JcnVric*.  Judge,   exonomted   from   any 

kIiatg  in  thv  coiidemnalion  of  RuHcll 

and  SydncTi  t,  53.5. 
Jcnynt,  Soanic,  Cinnb«rland''s  excellent 

picture  of,  iiu  SOi'A. 
**  Jmne  and  Culin,"  Crsbbe's,  notice  of, 

ii,  337. 
"  John  Dull.  Hi»tory  oC  by  Swin,  no- 
tice of,  i.  ai  1. 
Jotuuton,  Dr.,  L  1C7.    Botvell's  lift;  oT, 

noticed,    ■I79-        Bivhop    Wurburton'ii 

treatment    of,   iii.   500.      Lady    Atary 

Wortlcy   Montagu'*  rcmtrk*  on,  56fi. 

Sir  JaniCM    Mackintosh's  cbarnctcr  uf, 

fiSS.      Account  uf  his    "  I.ivctt   nf  the 

rods,"  1i57. 
Jortin,  Ur.,  nnd    Uishap    Warburtoit,  ir. 

■Ids,  499.  &c. 
**  Julius  Cesar,"  Sltnke-iprnre'i,  remarhi 

upun,  hy  Mr.  IJuzIitt,  ii.  7U. 
Jurivpriiiicnct*.  civil  and  crimkuil,  natural 

division  of,  ii.  590. 


K. 

Ktibul,  notitf  of,  liy  Bnbrr,  i,  73S. 

Katrine,    Lcwli,    Sketch  of,   by    Walter 
.ScotI,  ii.  yf>^. 

KcntK,  John.  Ucview  nf  lus  **  Kndymion," 
and  ofhi*!  '•  Lamia,  Isnbella.  The  Eve 
of  St.  .\gties,  and  other  I'ottius,"  ii. 
373.  Character  wf  his  pociry,  373. 
ICmtDently  fanciful  and  beautiful,  hut 
raxb,  371.  Too  mrrWjr  poetical,  S75. 
Sketch  nf  the  Shepherd  King — Hymn 
to  Pan,  37H.  i'.ndynj ion's  mioas  of 
love,  380.  Venus  and  AdoiiU,  361. 
Enchanled  water  works,  .S8S,  Sub- 
marine ftdveniureft,  3B3.  Inextricable 
contuintnatiun,  364.  Abstract  of  the 
minor  PocmH,  —  "  Lamia."  ■•  Isabella," 
384.  Ode  1o  a  Nightingale,  SKI. 
Address  to  Autumn,  :iHG.  ••  The  Kve 
of  St.  Agne«,"  3S7.  "  Lines  to  Fancy," 
SB*).     Fragment  of"  Hyperion,"  390. 


Keinble,   Cunpbetl'a   Tvnn  to,  extract 

from,  ii.  '21 1. 
"  Kenilwortli,"   .Sir   Walter   Scott's,  re- 
marks upon,  iii.  9L 
Kennctt,  Htshop,  eitract  from  his  Diary 

respecting  lleaii  Swift,  i.  ITJ. 
Khoraaan,   King  of,    Baber's  description 

of  him,  L  475. 
"  KhorasMn,  The  Veiled  Prophet  of."*  by 

Moorv,  notice  of.  iL  48'J. 
"  King,  The"  —  the  meaning  of  the  lenn 

as  used  in  the  IfntiKli  constitution,  iii. 

166,  »67. 
Kinf^— the    powers    which    should    be 

Tested  in.  defined,  iii.  15S. 
Klop^tock,    Mrs..  Gnt  wife  of  the  cele- 

brnted  (>erman  poet,   interesting  letter 

of  hers  to  Uichardson,  i.  318. 
Knight,    Mr.    Payne,    his    "  Ana1ylie«l 

Inquiry, "  notice  of,  i.  S5.    Hin  Theory 

of  Benuty,  37, 
Knowledge,    ocvuinnlated,  unfavourablo 

to  mental  vtg<jur,  i.  HP,  Jkc. 
Knowledge,  lis  cffeeta  in  narrowing  and 

subdividing  purKuil«,  i.  J(X).    ItsvBects 

ou  the  lower  orders,  Hrj. 


L. 

I^atiourers,  their  true  condition,  ticnutifiil 
description  uf,  by  CTabbc,  ii.  2R-1. 

"  L'.\cte  ConKtitutioiiel,  en  la  Seance  da 
9  Avril,  IRU."  Rvview  of,  iii.  3S. 
Sec  Siitlichy, 

"  Ludy  Barbary.  or  the  Ghoat,"  Crabbe*s^ 
notice  of,  ii.  .'170, 

"  Lady  of  the  l^kc :  a  Poem.    By  Wa 
ter  Scotf    Jleview  of,  ii.   a37. 
Scott. 

I^  l-'ayctte.  notiec  of.  i,  590. 

Laharpu.  nutiren  of,  i.  2tf7.  S4'l. 

"  l-jilln  Rnokh  ;  an  Oriental  nomance. 
By  Tlioina^  .Moure."  Iteview  of,  ii. 
471.      See  Moore. 

"  Lamia,"  Keats's,    See  Keats. 

'*  I>indlord,  Tales  of  My,"  review  of,  iU. 
4.'!.     See  Tales. 

Language,  tiic  progrcas  of.  and  of  En- 
glish writeri,  iii.  665,  666. 

"  Lara,"  Lord  Byron's  remarks  on,  U. 
443.      Sec  Byron. 

LarDcheJaqiielein.  Henri  de,  noticos  of, 
i.  626.  630.  GSS. 

Larochejaquelein,  Madntnc  de>  —  Review 
of  her  Memoir^  i,  614.  Comparison 
of.  with  IMr^  Lucy  Hutchinson's  Me- 
moirs of  btr  husband.  614.  Wars  of 
La   Vendue,   615.      Character  of  the 
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work.  GIG.  Her  earl;  hUior)',  617. 
I'hi'  famoiiH  Tcntli  of  AiigiiitU  618. 
Fidelity  of  Fremcli  domenlica,  619- 
Takc^  refuge  in  La  Vt-nrfi'i*,  620. 
Description  of  that  counlrj',  6^1, 
First  revolution  in  La  Vnmli^e  uii- 
pri-int'ilitotvd,  6S3.  It  orii;iiifiled  with 
the  peauuitry  —  it*  success  O'i't,  Ac 
M.  deI<e«curejoiiutticiiuiirf;cnt5,6!^fi. 
His  family  imprisont^,  627.  Hittpc- 
riU  and  deliverance,  5'JK,  Stc  Heiirt 
de  Iaro«-hej«qiielein,  his  viilour,  690. 
£xteivsivc,  but  uudir>cipliiicd  levies, 
tiiil.  \'cndvsui  li^aders,  Ci'.y2.  M.  du 
Lcscurc  —  all  volunteers,  633.  Gent- 
rottity  to  prisoners,  634.  Marie  Jennne, 
G-ifi,  Irregular  darinf^  616.  Spread 
of  the  imiurrectian,  6f)7.  Clieck  at 
Names  — country  laid  waste, 638.  Suc- 
cr<M  at  riiitiillon.  6.19.  Kn){U]«h  Miit- 
Hion — (^uilwran,  fi-lO.  War  of  oxter- 
niinatiuii  and  horror,  641.  Guerilla 
exploits,  6'l'.\  M.  dc  l.i'scuru  mor- 
tnlly  wounded,  6-4.1.  Retreat  ocrou 
the  X>uire,  ti-l-l.  Horrors  of  actual 
war,  645.  Last  victory  of  the  insur- 
gentA,  646.  M.  dc  Lcncure's  lost  in- 
terview with  hi«  wife,  647.  Hiv  dcatti) 
64«.  SufTering-i  of  his  widow,  64fl. 
Dreadful  rlfKe  of  the  conHict,  650. 
Adventure^  of  Mndnine  de  Lev^urc. 
651,  &c.  Aniniaty,  un  the  fall  of  Uv- 
bexpierre,  CoH.  I lorrible  es ecu t ion« 
at  Nantes,  654.  Fate  of  Ihe  brave 
Henri,  655.  Fate  of  Meripiiy,  65«. 
Final  Hinnesly,  ri56.  Conclunoui  sug- 
pcited  by  tlu-  History,  657. 

Laureates  and  Lakers,  itu  48. 

LawK,  their  value  must  be  eMimated  by 
their  [>ower  to  prcticrve  the  public  tran* 
quillity,  iii.  lea. 

"  Lay  of  the  Lost  .Minstrel  :  a  Poem. 
Uy  Walter  Scolt."  Review  of,  iL  214. 
See  Scott. 

**  Learned  Hoy,  The,"  by  George  Crnbbe, 
noticvof,  ii.  S'15. 

Ix-ckic,  Gould  Francis,  review  of  hut 
•'  E«»ay  on  the  Practice  of  the  DritiiUi 
GoTerntnent,"  Jtcc.  tii.  14,S.  His  eulo- 
gium  on  nrbitniry  pnwer,  146.  Stim- 
mory  of  his  doctrine,  147.  Heal  use 
and  principle  of  monarchy,  14H.  lu 
natural  history.  149.  Origin  of  here- 
ditary inunarchy,  150.  Full  justificB- 
tiun  of  it,  151.  Kingn  must  h«ve  real, 
but  limitt'd,  pnwer,  15^.  N*ccc«sary 
liniiuofnll  power,  153.  A  controlling 
power  vested  io  the  >iuldiety.  the  no- 
Itility,  anil  representative  parliamcub, 
[54, 155.     Influeaoc  of  Ttrtuol  power 


poucMcd  by  the  people  on  (be  execu- 
tive authorities,  156,157.  Renl  evils 
of  di^pntisni,  and  of  feudal  oristocmoieo, 
158,  159.  Uaiigen  even  of  constitu- 
tional monarchies,  160.  True  cause 
of  civil  ontrx  and  revolutions,  16L 
True  caust*  of  tlie  Krcncli  revolution, 
162.  Public  pence  more  important 
than  good  lows,  ]  GU.  The  quc!«tioa  dis- 
cu(5cd  —  "'Do  we  recognise  the  indi- 
vidual will  of  the  Sovereifnt?"  164,  165. 
Proper  meoning  of  *' 'Plie  King**  in 
the  Ettg)i»b  constitution,  166,  167. 
Ttie  powers  of  thcsnvercign.  under  the 
EngliKli  cunntitiition.  far  above  thoFc  of 
any  m'miitcr,  16!l.  Uciil  use  and  end* 
of  checka  un  royalty.  170.  No  ultimate 
security  but  in  freedom,  17'J.  Free 
states  more  consistent  than  despotisms, 
17'3.  National  f^utb  safer  with  porlia- 
menls  than  with  arbitrary  inoniircha, 
1 74,  1 75.  Necessity  of  parly  —  and  iu 
dangen,  166.  Ha«  dune  much  good, 
and  little  mischief,  167.  Avowed  par- 
ties never  dangerous,  168.  Solid  lienc- 
(itii  of  free  goveruHMfnt,  169. 

**  Legend  of  Montrose,  The,"  reinarkn 
upon,  iii.  77. 

•*  l>egion  Club,  The,"  of  Swift,  notieed, 
I  218. 

**  Legislation,  Civil  and  Penal,  Treatise 
of,  by  Jeremy  nenthain,"  review  of, 
iL  SlJi.      S-ee   Itenthmn. 

Leiand,  Dr.,  and  Bishop  Warburton,  ii'u 
4»a,  Bee. 

Lescurc,  M.  dc,  and  the  Wars  in  La 
VendC'c,  i.  626,  Ac. 

Lespinasfte,  Mademoiselle  dc,  her  Letters, 
notice  of,  i.  T27.  Some  account  of 
bcr,  tfS8.  250,  &c.  Extracts  from  her 
I.«tterK,  359,  See. 

Leyden,  John,  Esq.  M.  D..  notice  of  his 
translation  of  Memoirs  of  Zchir-ed-dtn- 
Muhammed  Babcr,  Emperor  of  Hin- 
dustan, i.  719. 

LibcrnU  iu  England  more  abused  tUau  in 
America,  iii.  318. 

Liberty,  connection  of  iutelltgvnce  with, 
i.  84.  Some  persons  systenmlic  haters 
of,  iii.  aiJ4.  ftei*ent  event*  niusi  tend 
to  it*  inereise,  225.  'nieloveofliberly 
must  be  pn.<cede<l  by  love  to  our  fel- 
low-men, acy. 

"  Life.  Tales  of  Fasbiooal)le.  By  Miss 
Edgeworth."  lUvicw  of,  iii.  3.  See 
Edge  worth. 

"  Lights  and  Shadows  of  SfXittish  Life." 
Ueview  of,  iii.  103,  &c. 

Ltllu  the  port,  notice  of,  by  Campbell  iu 
his  SpeoinieiH  of  Rritiih  Poets,  ii.  US. 
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Literary  men,  Lftdy  Ma^y  Worilcy  Mon* 

lapi'sjiirlgmrritR  un,  iii.  !iH7. 
Lituraturv,  Early  £l1Kl>*l^  retrospeetiot; 

i.  IGt.     BuDtrful  effvcUuf  ilic  Hntor- 

■tion  on,  10%    ii.    •t'J.     'Hic^e   effects 

prolonged  by  tlic  lulhetton  »r  Drytlcn, 

i.  i6.S.     Better  state  of  thingi  uuder 

Ann«.  164.      Siibsequcut  decline,  16.5. 

Lung  intem-Knumnt  native  genius,  IG^. 

Syriiptoiuh  of  revival,  ICG.      lu  ccrm- 

liltfli'  vitinticiiialbn.  107.      Influooof  of 

the  nplornuitian  on,  168. 
litcrnturc,    lulian,  obMrrvattonii  on*    i. 

ISI. 
Litcraturo  of  the  Later  Empire^  L  ]17. 
Litctalure  of  tlic  North,  I.  lS-4.     DilTvr- 

eiit  almmcteri<itic!i    from    tlial   of  the 

South,  L  12.V 
Literature,  progress  of,  i.  BS. 
Lock*-,    i.    8(>,    H7.       RvfuUlion  of  liu 

definition  of  Substance,  li.  622.      Ko- 

tiecs  of,  614.  648. 
Lockliart,  tLiflinioiiy  lu  tlic  f^envml  agive- 

nblene:h<«  (if  his  writings,  iii.  107. 
Lung  Parliament,  The,  i.  551. 
Longevity  of  l'n.'iich  autliurs,  %.  S64. 
l^ui*  the  Siitci'Rth  of  Frnnee,  charaeler 

aiui  fate  of,  i.  ^96. 
Louis  the  Kighteenth — notJces    of,  iii. 

I  98.     Danger*  lo  be  n|>prehendcd  from 

his  reHumptioii    of  puwer,    199,    Ac. 

Difleruiitfv  bvlwtrvn  his  piMitioii.  uftur 

bill  rr«taration,  and  that  of  Nnpotcon, 

203. 
Love,  the  early  Circi-k  pu«ts  had  no  idea 

off  u  DOW  undenttoufl.  i.  10i>. 
"  I-over's    Journey,     The,"    by    George 

Cmbbe.  notiec  of,  ii.  IJ.IM. 
Lon-th.  Dr.,  remark*  on  BiNhop  Warbur- 

lon's  treaiiflcnt  of,  iii.  MiT. 
Luxore,  desniptiun  of  tUu  gigantic  ruins 

at,  iii.  470. 


M. 

"  Macbeth,"  Sbakcspcarc'K.  coiaparlson 
of,  with  hLs  ■•  Kichord  ihc  'Jliird,"  by 
Haxlilt,  ii.  77. 

]Vf Rck intosb,  Sir.1nmefl.  llericw  of "  t^fe- 
moin  of  ibe  Life  of  the  Kight  IIu- 
twurahteSir  Jame^Mnckintusli.  Edited 
by  bis  Sun,  Robert  JnmL-<t  Mackirtlfuih, 
Ksq.,"  iii.  64:1.  General  rcmiirkii  on 
the  work,  64;!.  Various  kimU  of  bii>- 
graphy,  644.  That  of  men  of  genius 
the  best,  645.  Tlic  Itost  niaterials  of 
biography  found  in  private  eorretipond- 
«nce,  tic,  646.      Great  value  of  such 


materiala,  647.  Tbcae  Memoir*  ticli 
in  meh  materials,  fl49.  I'eculiarilin 
of  Sir  James's  intellect,  6.^0.  Teodcf. 
neu  and  humility  of  his  nature,  631, 
Traits  of  kind  affection,  653.  And  of 
deep  humility,  653-  Uts  lettvn  oiuj 
Journals,  634.  11  is  character  of  Jafaiv 
son,  655.  Progress  uf  language,  SH- 
View  of  Jobnannaa  a  critic,  657.  Tnir 
tone  of  polite  tfrttlngs  &56.  Mnrd 
effectit  of  poetry  and  fiction,  659.  L'ttt 
of  poetry  and  novels,  660.  Sir  JaiMa 
Macklnlosh'ste^iiimoDy  to  the  character 
of  Mr.  Hurncr,  661.  AdraDtages  of 
great  cities,  661.  Coleridgt-'*  estimate 
of  Sir  James,  6^.  lu  arrt>gaj)ee  and 
oliMirdity,  663.  CumjiarisDn  of  hiB 
with  Coleridge,  664.  Morbid  intellect 
ofibe  latter,  665.  Venial  err.n  of  Sir 
Jamtt'M  enthustiaxm,  666.  Incite  u- 
travaganco  of  Cuttrid^e'i,  667.  Cole- 
ridge (he  open  champioa  of  intolerance, 
668.  Hii  real  merits,  and  ab»urdpr«- 
tensionu,  669.  Te»(titnony  \o  the  bo- 
nouralilc  manner  in  which  Sir  Jauica 
employed  liis  talent*,  tHO.  The  ralut 
of  ptiiloMiphy  not  diminished  hy  ill 
ocnuionnlabusoi671 — 673.  SirJmtatt 
Mackinto«h'«work»lH-t(fT  calculated  to 
improve  the  ago  than  mure  vuluminoui 
OIK*,  674,  675.  HLs  actual  counc  of 
utility,  and  its  triumphant  kupcriorily 
to  any  oHit-r,  676.  677.  His  ground- 
less s«l  r-rcproach,  678.  Miscliirf  of 
early  vows  or  pledgor.  6T9. 

"  Raid's  Story,  Ttic,"  by  Geor|[c  Crablie. 
notice  of,  iL  366.     ExttscU  froni3<7. 

Maine,  ditchisn  o^  L  S4I. 

"  i^fan^d,"  I^rd  Oyruu's,  review  o(  ii. 
128.      See  13>rQii. 

**  MaiKTuvriiig,"  Miw  Kdgewortfa's  talc 
of,  remarkx  U|>on,  iiu  7- 

Manijfnctures,  history  of,  i.  104. 

Mar,  the  Countcu  of,  Ijidy  .Mary  Wort- 
ley  Montagu's  letters  to,  iii.   563. 

Mnrnt  and  UotK■^pierrr,  iii.  211, 

Marij^nv,  hi*  unliappif  falc,  i.  656. 

"  Marino  raliero,"  Lord  UyranX  review 
of,  ii.  87.     See  Byron. 

"  Monniun,"  its  unciamplcd  *a\c,  ii.  iS7. 
Sec  Scott, 

Marmonlcl,  i.  227.  sao. 

Marriages  among  the  Quaker*,  remarks 
on,  iii.  .'186.      See  (luakerum. 

Marshall's  "Life  of  SVailiinpton,"  crl- 
tique  on,  in  the  Edinburgh  Uevicw. 
vjndicale<l  from  the  charges  of  Mr. 
Marthall.  iii.  331, 

**  Martinua  ScribleniSi"  SviA**,  Dotic« 
oT.i.SH, 
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Mary,  QuKn,  hor  rondtiirt  towards  Ire- 
land, iii.  V77. 

Mntvrialuni,  iti  collection  with  tncta- 
phy-iics,  ii.  600.  (Sec  Stewart.)  Uc- 
tnnrks  upon,  ()IO.  Jts  cuiilriulictioii!! 
Niid  atisurdLiio^  f)].5.  Ii  Kupersvdes 
the- Joctrino  ofa  IJcity,  620, 

Matter,  in  connection  witli  inetRphirsics, 
ii.  6'2*J.  Kc'TnarlcKon  the  primary  anil 
■ecoiutary  r|uaHtio<  of.  (i'^t). 

Mcinnirs  of  individuals,  the  best  supple- 
incut  to  liistory,  i.  -IT7. 

Memory-,  considered  in  relation  to  meta- 
physics, ii.  GO-1.  G'Ji).  6.40. 

"Merry  Witm  of  Windsor,"  Popy's  opi- 
nion of,  i.  4SG. 

Mcluphyfics,  tbfl  science  of,  reinirks 
upi'ii,  ii.  598.  (Sw  Stewart.)  Out  iif 
bthion,  G45.  Doubts  rospcctinj;  its 
general  usefulness,  Gb':{.  Compared 
with  other  Kiencciit  C6'-l.  Its  impor- 
tance j^reatly  overrated  by  some  tno- 
ricrtis,  t}f»5. 

Middle  ages,  tho,  general  prevalence  of 
Christianity,  and  its  iiiflueace  upon 
society,  i.  US. 

Middle  party,  its  po*iitian,  and  charge>i 
aga>n<it,  iii.  '2iH.  Middle  porty  the 
siroiigest,  300.  .Wwnys  *itri>iiger  than 
it  svems,  301.  Should  be  considered 
rather  ss  a  bulwark  than  as  a  check, 
297.  The  tiidy  true  ballast  to  ths 
comtitution,  S9'J. 

Urnddlelon,  Dr..  and  Uiikhop  Warburton, 
iii.  499,  &c. 

*'  Midittiinmer  Night's  Dream,"  Pepys's 
opinion  of,  i.  4H6.  'Die  chamcter  of 
BuUom,  remarks  upou,  by  Mr.  Haz- 
litt.  it.  R.I. 

Milton,l  132.  \62.  Campbell's  estimate 
o(,  in  hia  Specimcna  of  the  Britixh 
Poets,  ii.  sa 

Mind  and  Matter,  onaloKies  of,  i.  49. 
LTnivertial  perception  of  such  analogies, 
So,  Sec.  Diatiiict  ofKcitf  uf  purccptiun 
Olid  reAeotion  In  reUtton  to,  it.  61B. 

Mind,  the  fiinctii>ti$  of,  not  one,  but 
many,  ii.  616.  Philuwiphy  u^  rvaaons 
aviigned  for  declension  in  the  study  of, 
644,  The  mind  not  the  proper  sub- 
ject of  experiment,  6S6. 

Minister,  nu  Knglixh  minister  po«seiise« 
real  powers  U4|ual  lo  those  posKwed  by 
tlie  ttuvurvij^ii,  iii.  168,  1C9. 

•'  Mitutrel.  The  Lay  of  the  Last,"  Se« 
Scult. 

Mirabeou,  i.  134.  Ills  part  in  the  French 
Ilcvolution,  i.  SG9.      His  death.  504. 

Mirxa,  Oiuer-Shuikh,  graudlalhcc  of 
Babor.  aecotiDt  of,  i.  743. 


MiseoUatwHHis  Works— llevum  of(  tii. 

309.  &c, 

Mokanna.     See  Moore. 

Monarcbies,  constitutional,  not  always 
free  from  danger,  iii.  ItiU.  Limited 
monarehicB  bc<>t  eup|>orted  by  free  and 
intelligent  subjects,  ^56,  257. 

liluDarchy,  it^i  real  use,  and  the  principles 
on  which  it  rests  i>i>  1 4ft,  lt«  natural 
history,  149.  Origin  and  justifieationof 
hereditary  monarchy.  liH),  l.'il. 

*•  MoiUHtery,  Tlw,"  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
remarks  upon,  iii.  B9. 

Monmouth,  Duke  oC,  notices  uf,  i.  549,  &.c. 
Account  of  his  last  momenta  544,  &e. 

Montagu,  the  Itight  Ifonoumble  Lady 
Mary  Worlley,  review  of  Ikt  Workik,  iii. 
556.  Her  enrly  life  —  htT  letters,  557. 
Ilcr  letters  to  Mr.  WottWy.  559.  IK-r 
letters  to  )icr  hubhuiid,  5(>0.  History 
of  her  Turkish  lettcni,  .161.  Ilcr  let- 
ters to  Lady  Mar,  563.  Kxtracts  564, 
565.  Her  long  reaidcnce  abroad,  56.?. 
Letiept  to  her  daughter,  566.  Her 
jadgment  of  literary  men.  567.  Her 
reinarkBon  Fielding  and  Johnsron,  56B, 
Her  morslisings  560.  Her  writings, 
570.  Her  friendship  and  lubtcqucnt 
rupture  with  Pope.  571. 

Montaigne,  notices  of,  i.  87.  isn. 

Montesquieu,  i.  SB.  234,  335.  Hi& 
*'  Ksprit  des  Loix,"  236.  LetU-r 
TO  D'Alemhert,  'JS6.  Anecdotes  of. 
iii.  513.      Lord  Charlemonfs  vUit  ta 

5ia. 

Moore,  Thomas,  his  "  Meinoin  of  the 
Life  of  the  Itight  Honourable  llichard 
Itriitiiley  Sheridan,"  iii.  'JU.'i.  Scu  Slte- 
ridan. 

Moottf,  Thomas.  Ucview  of  bis  "  Lolla 
Uoukh,"  ii.  47  1.  Gcneial  remarks  ou 
the  style  and  character  of  tlie  poem. 
471,  47'i.  Rather  too  brilliant,  and 
deficient  it)  unity  and  repose,  473.  Uii 
jK^r^oni  too  grand  and  sensitive,  47.?. 
Too  little  of  common  nature  in  the 
poem  to  woure  getH>ml  sympathy,  476, 
477.  Men  feel  only  fur  men,  479. 
'llic  poem  full  of  iK'iitity,  4«0.  Plan 
and  structure  of  the  work,  481.  Out- 
line of  the  story  of  " '["he  Veiled  Pro- 
phet of  KhornEsoii."  4H2,  4UH.  Clia- 
rauler  uf  Mokanna.  strictures  on,  4U3. 
Splendid  dewriplion,  494,  4K5.  IVolh 
of  Zelica  and  Axim,  486.  "Paradise 
and  the  Pwl,"  notice  of,  487.  'Ilie 
aropc  of  the  story,  488.  Worth  of  re- 
pentance, 489.  "  Tlic  Fire-Wunihip- 
pers."  remarks  upon,  490.  Ilafcd  and 
Hinda,  491.     History  oftbe  hero,  499. 
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Hinda  at  liome  —  on  tlio  sea.  495- 
Hinds  a  captive,  •196.  Cutastro|tbc  of 
tlie  lovers  49^.  General  c«ltiiinte  of 
tlie  piece,  499.  "The  Liylit  of  thv 
Harero,"  ooticti  of,  4i)9.  JJescriptioii 
of  tlie  Happy  Valley,  500,  Nour- 
inflhal  —  her  incantation,  501.  Beau< 
tjfu!  songs  .^oy.  Mr.  Mortfc'*  poetical 
relational  50^.  His  morn!  lessojis  tin. 
exceptionable,  5(M. 

Mr«ral  clianges,  to  be  pcnnoueiit,  must 
be  grailtml,  i.  55'1,  &c. 

Monility  and  intelligence,  eoiinectioa  ot, 
I  83. 

Morality,  general  rules  of,  strictures  on 
thoM!  put  forth  by  Jeremy  Bcntbam, 
ii.  582.  5SX 

"  Mortalitv,  Old,"  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
iii.  57.  ' 

**  Moiea.  Divine  Legation  of."  notices  of 
Wurburton'a,  iv.  488.  Striclurm  on, 
483. 

Motion  metaphysically  can<>idered,  it. 
€18.  Abaurdtty  of  calling  Ibouglits 
mutiun,  619. 

Mountain  Daisy,  Burns's  venes  to  a, 
extract  from,  ii.  159. 

"  Moune's  Nest,  The,"  of  Buma,  extract 
Ifom.  ii.  I. 19. 

MiiMc,  diftcountcnnnced  liy  llit>  Qunfcens 
iii.  375.      Sec  Qii."»keri>nn. 


N. 

NaplM,  interesting  particulars  re^wct* 
in^,  iii.  47f>. 

Napoleun  Bdnnpartc.     See  Bonaparte. 

National  Faitl),  better  k^pt  by  partia- 
meiitit  thnn  liv  nrbitrary  king^,  iii.  174, 
175. 

National  Taste,  diversities  of,  i.  S5T. 
Affected  by  governments  and  habitual 
oeeupntioai,  250.  Effects  of  early 
models  on,  QGO. 

'•  Natural  Death  of  Love,  The,"  by 
George  Crablw,  notice  of.  ii.  3^Q. 

Neceuity,  remarks  upon.  Ii.  610, 

Nelson,  liOrd,  notice*  of,  iii.  415*  416. 
421. 

Neutrals  in  the  *ktate,  not  so  uuiDuroua 
now  aa  fonnerly,  iii.  S60. 

Nevgate,  interesting  noticen  of,  iii.  SSG, 
fee.     **€«  Pri'ion  Discipline. 

**  Ni^htin){ale,  Ode  lu  a,"  by  Keats,  no- 
tice of,  ii.  38,'".. 

Nobility,  the  cnnsidcrcd  aa  the  deposi- 
taries of  political  power,  lit  155. 

North,  thv.  lilvratnrt;  uf,  t.   IS-l. 

Novels  bettor  than   Rpics  for  conveying 


useful  lessons,  iii.  46.  Scott's  better 
thnn  any  othi-rs,  47.  Objected  to  by 
iho  (^iiaki-rs,  379.  Remarks  on  their 
mural  vfleels,  659. 

Novela,  extract  from  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh's esuy  on*  iii.  C59. 

jVontM  Oryantim,  Bacon's,  remarLs  on, 
ii.  595. 

Nourmahal,  the  Sultana,  il.  499,  See 
Moore. 

O. 

Oaths,  observations  on    the  opinions  en- 

tcrtained  respecting,   by  the  Quakers, 

tii.  368.      .See  Quakerism. 
Observation.  metapbysieaJly  coDsidered, 

ii.  594. 
OJeda,  Alonzo  dc.  notices  of,  L  704,  &.c. 

A  cacli[uc'«  testimony  to  his  valour. 

706. 
Optimism  aueeeeded  by  the  pbilotophi- 

eal  creed  of  perfectibility,  i.  S5. 
Oriental  imagery  and  descriptions.      See 

Moore. 
Oaaian,  obaervations  respecting,  i.    1S4, 

135. 
Ovatido,  his  unfeeling  conduct  towardi 

Columbus,  L  Tlif.     lliA  atrocities,  7M. 


P. 

Pagoda,  intercslingdeseriptionof.  iii.  462. 

Parstum,  Temples  of.  Notice  of  Rogers's 
verses  on,  ii.  409. 

"  Pamela,'' origin  and  progress  of,  i.  306. 
lis  unparalleled  success.  307.  Mrs. 
Bnrbauld's  remarks  upon,  307.  ftc. 
Dr.  Sherlock  recommends  it  from  the 
pulpii,  307.  Secoud  Part  of,  ridiculed 
by  Fielding,  308. 

Pan,   Kcals's  Hymn  to,  il.  379. 

"  ParadliM:  and  ihc  Peri,"  Moorv's,  notice 
of.  ii.  48B.      Sm>  Moore. 

PariHian  «oriely,  devription  of,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  i-  2if9.  Lffvelsof 
poliltcaloccupatiunson society.  :f3I.  Of 
free  gnvernments,  233-  Kffeet»  on 
female  manners,  233.  Character  of  the 
French  literati,  '.^3.5.  HcsrlleasneKi  of 
Parisian  society.  249. 

"  Parislna."  I..ord  Byron's  remarks  upon, 
with  cxtracljt,  ii.  4-tti. 

Parliament,  model  of  a  perfect,  i.  558. 
Pnrllainents  conHiilered  an  depoaitaries 
of  political  power,  iii.  155. 

FBrliamcnt,  independence  and  purity  of, 
review  of  Mr.  Windham's  speech,  in 
reference  lo,  iii.  231.      Sec  Windham. 
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-      scription  of  one.  i.  -(2:1. 

|.P«rliAmfnts,   bettor  depoMtiirin   of  the 

I       mtioaul  faith,  than  nrhitrory  monarctts, 

'       iu.  174,  IT5. 

,.  **  Parties,  remarks  on  the  state  of,  at  the 
close  of  tlie  Ytiar   IfiOJt."      Review  of, 

'      i'li.  ^5ff.    Stale  of  particii  at  tbis  period, 
S.>«.     Incn-anc  uTeKtu-mc  i^rtii-s,  259. 

'  Fewer  neutrals  now  thno  formerly, 
SfiO.  Tlie  eKlfpimi  of  pnrtj-  fiirthcr 
thnn  ever  apart.  '261.  Causes,  in  rcccitl 
lii)itory,of  csas]»etBtiun  lK*tween  partiea, 
262.  253.  lUlativc  strength  of  *«. 
tretne  parties,  2€A.  Both  )tart)c»  Iin> 
Ktroitg  for  safety,  265.  K^idencc^^  of 
increase  of  boUi  extreraes,  2<>6.  Dan- 
ger to  be  apprehended  from  their  col- 
livioQ,  'Jfi?.  Xcccmity  of  reTerting  to 
the  foundations  of  tlie  i-uustitutioo. 
L>6fl.  Ihe  duty  of  Whig  royalliu, 
SG9',  Rrfnrtn  far  Mifer  than  reaistance, 
'J70.  Whigs  loo  !>ter»  and  fastidious. 
S71.  Parliamentary  reform  Iwth  safe 
and  pmcticnhli\  272.  i>cf;itininte  au- 
t1u>Tity  in  a  »talc  must  be  si-cortded  by 
the  an'ccliun  of  ihe  people,  273. 
Party,  itn  iieceaaity  and  iu  dangers  iii. 
176.  Has  been  productive  of  much 
goud  aud  little  roischief^  L77.  Avowed 
parficK  ne*'pr  danffrrous,  178, 
Pascal,  notice  of,  l  N7. 
Patriot,  Ihe.  his  trials,  triumph,  and  rc- 

tiretuciit,  ii.  399,  400. 
••  Patron,  Tin,"  by  tieorgv  Crabbc,  notice 

of,  iL  338. 
Fcaee  of  1614,  considered  In  relation  to 
the  gnwral  aflbira  t^  Eampe,  iii.  180. 
Peace,  its  influence  in  dtniiitiKhiDK  pa* 
Itonage,  ami  removing  pretexts  for  de- 
laying refiirnit  iii.  '^J(j,  V27, 
Peawiitry,  Iriih,  Misi  Kdgeworth's  de- 

l  ightful  Bccottnti  of,  iii.  26,  &c. 
Peiin,  William.  Review  of  "  Memoin 
»;f  the  Private  and  Public  I.ifcof  Wil- 
liain  Penn,  Uy  'I^omas  Clnrkson. 
M.  .\.,"  iii.  304.  General  remarks  on 
the  wciric,  and  on  the  Aitihor'«  i)UA- 
lifications,  395.  Pcnn'^i  early  <jiia* 
kcrism,  39$.  History  of  litM  youth, 
and  carlieal  wrilingl^  397.  Mis  con- 
troversial mania,  :I98.  ni<(putatinn 
with  a  Presbyterian,  391).  Atrocilici 
aitcndinij;  liib  trial,  400.  Noble  con- 
duct of  itifi  jury,  401.  Ili^  ''*"?  p^rw 
OUtiotM,403.  His  wealth,  journeying*, 
and  marriage,  4U3.  His  admirable 
l^vn  fur  tolcTiilioM,  40-I,  Firiit  con- 
nection with  Pennwylvrmia,  405.  Liber- 
ality  of  the   «entiment&  upon  which 
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he  founded  his  groat  uttlement,  404i, 
407.  His  letters  to  bia  family,  408. 
ItiiieliArgcs  tohiisuccexatH*  in  thef^o- 
venimsnt.  4O0.  His  memorable  treaty 
with  the  IndiAni«.4inL  IntcrcKtinj^and 
simple  solemnity,  411.  Faithful  ob- 
servanre of  htx  tn-iity,412.  Protracted 
and  pm!i|ieroux  ndminiHtrntion,  413. 
Itemarks  on  Penti'ft  f^eneral  character, 
414. 

Pennsylvania,      Sec  Penii,  William. 

Pepys,  Samuel,  K*j.,  F.  lt..S.,  .Secretary 
to  llie  Admiralty  in  titc  Reigns  t^ 
Charles  il.and  James  II.  Review  of 
the  Memoirs  of,  U  476.  Singular  traits 
in  hU  private  character,  4 HO,  Ac.  lib 
inordinate  love  of  drcs»,  481.  A 
Roundhead  in  early  life,481.  Devoid 
of  {witlical  principle,  4 B2.  Ilt-i  sordid 
aniicty  respecting  hU  money,  483. 
Extracts  from  hii  J{Mjrnal.  4H3,  Ac. 
Ilishaliitual  twaddle.  4K5.  Ills  Judg- 
ment in  plays,  484.  Ills  meanness, 
487.  HU  base  timidities,  488.  Keeps 
loo»e  company.  489.  His  irregulari- 
ties. 41K>,  &e.  His  great  Kingle  vjieech 
in  parliament,  492.  View  of  private 
life,  and  public  spectacles  in  leii.*),  493. 
His  occasional  extmvagance,  494.  His 
general  political  proHigacy,  495.  His 
unconcern  about  executions  of  regi- 
cides, 497.  Cromwetl  and  Vane,  498. 
Contrast  of  Cavaliers  with  old  Repub- 
licjns,  499.  Anecdutca  of  Cruinwell. 
500.  Court  scaiulals,  501.  Political 
remits  of  the  court's  profligacy,  502. 
Projects  for  dispeimng  with  parlia- 
ments, 503.  Royal  (jeggary  and  ex- 
travagance, 504.  Pepys  (and  not  the 
Duke  of  York)  the  rclbrmer  of  the 
Navy,  505.  CorapariM>i)  of  Pepys 
with  Evelyn,  506.  Trait  of  Lord  Cla- 
rendon. 507.  Paucity  of  literary  in- 
terest in  the  Memoirs.  507.  IStoricsuf 
Mccnrtd  sighu  508.  Ettintstc  of  tlie 
book,  5ia  Ac      Extracts  483—510. 

Pcfiuigni,  lome  account  of,  by  Mad.  dll 
Dcfiand,  i.  245. 

Perception  in  relation  to  metaphysirs, 
ii.  599.  004.  CI  2-  Conwdered  in  ita 
relation  to  sensation.  C'2S.  No  ab«o> 
Int?  proof  of  external  existences  627. 
See  .Slewsrt. 

Perfectibility,  d<.>ctriuc  of,  i.  85.  Croumls 
of,  8(t,  &c.  Reasons  for  dislnisling, 
88,  &e.  Hopelessncas  of  its  attain- 
raent.  92.  'Phe  stationary  or  reiro- 
grailc  cofiditimi  of  .Asia  snd  Africa,  an 
nrgument  agtunKt,  L  722,  &c. 

Pericles,  age  of,  tlie  era  of  the  tmgedians, 
8  a 
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Itic  orators,  and  iho  first  ttlhiciil  pliilo- 
«ui>hcr«,  L  lOG, 

IVri'i,  tU'wriptiuti  of,  iL  -ISB.    Setr  Muorc. 

PhiltMopliuns  I'lciioh,  »po\ogy  for  ihe 
pfirt  th«^  took  ill  tbc  Freucb  revolu- 
tion, i.  SJiO. 

"  riiilnwiphiciil  KmiLj*.  By  Dugntd  S«ew- 
nrt,  Ksq.,  F.H.S.,&C.''  Revicir  of,  U. 
eiJ.      Set  Stewart. 

l*liiluw>)tlitc:al  liifttary.  gtvai  valiK  uf,  lij. 
liTJ,  Ac. 

ritiloM)itiy  or  the  Mind,  MciapliyMC*. 
aiul  JurUprudeiice,  Rcriew  uf  wurks 
in  thew  dvparttnents  of  litpraturv,  ii. 
57S. 

Phcrbc,  Byrnn'B,  iH.  .'Hi. 

Pilkliigtoii,  Mm.,  her  cum'^poiiJcDcc 
villi  Uicli-irdnun,  i.  316. 

"  rirotcs  The."  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  re- 
marks upon.  iiL  04. 

Plato,  his  theory  of  Beauty,  l.  14.  Ko- 
tice  of,  1 1 2. 

Playfair,  ProfcMnr,  tuiticv  anil  cIiAracti>r 
of,  iii.  SK'I.  Hit  intc'llcctiiJil  endow. 
monttt,  ass.  KKcellenco  of  liis  stykv 
6^6.  His  lMibit<i  of  coin|Kj<iiliun,  6fH. 
His  canstnnt  cmnmanil  uf  hi^  faculties, 
68H.  His  pcr>oruil  character  and  nian< 
ttiTs,  6k<).  His  Huiiablciicss  in  Hieiety, 
aw.  B%MU'fits  of  f^od  tnannrn  in  the 
learned,  60 1 .  Plnyfair  an  improver  of 
KJiiiliurgh  «i>ciety,  f?J'J. 

Pl^ftMiiri!  and  pnin,  IJonttiam's  crronooiii 
mode  ufifvliiruitint;,  ii.  575' 

**  PUiad,  The  Lost,"  Bv  Mra.  Ilemant, 
notice  of,  ii.  SGT. 

**  Poems.  Hy  the  Hew.  Ceorgf  Crabbe," 
reviewetl.  ii.  fl.      See  Crablie. 

PiK'ttc  fume,  its  pi^rishablc  nature,  u.  13. 

Poetry,  Fn-ncti  school  of,  ii.  4G. 

Poetry,  in  conncitnn  with  Beauty,  i.  41. 
Great  range  of  Engllsli  poetry,  ii.  10. 
Great  interest  of  its  history,  II.  Mo- 
tice  of  Campbell**  Essay  oo  Bngllah 
Poetry,  I G.  Very  popular  poetry  not 
alwnyx  the  very  l>cst.  UM.  Kteroent«  of 
cicellenve  may  tw  triie  and  hackneyed, 
^•iO.  History  and  fate  of  poettcnl 
diction,  and  of  common-place  aubjfjctji 
for  poetry,  243.  Advanlagea  of  lowly 
titemcs  for  poetry,  ^97.  Mo>t  pro- 
lific of  emirfion,  2<)8.  Poetry  founded 
Of)  the  aiuilofcy  of  matter  ami  mind, 
5^&.  Poetry,  mudero.  doubtful  dura- 
bility of,  567. 

Poetry,  wriy  Greek,  cxcellencica  of,  i. 
108.      Ill  defecta,  109. 

•Pods  Briliah,  Spi-cimcns  of  the;  with 
Bio;irji|)hical  and  Crittval  Notices,  and 
ail   Ecsjiy   on    Engltkli    Poetry.       By 


Tbomaa  CampbelL"  Rcriowaf,u.f~ 
Its  grot  U9C  to  ordiiurj  rcwJcn  of 
ptKtry,  ft.  Notice  of  aoTirral  ainulir 
works,  9.      DiBadvaiitagea  of  modarn 

poets  s^•». 

Polattd  and  Norway — their  eondiiioa 
conodercd  in  rebuioa  to  the  gcocral 
welfare  of  Europe,  iii.  1138 — 390. 

Poland,  the  fale  of,  oniiooua  of  ibc  TUtu 
of  all  iadepeudence,  !ii.  290. 

"  Polite  CouvcTwition,**  D«ftii  SwiA't  no- 
tice of,  i.  214. 

Political  ocrupationa,  cActs  of,  tm  tif 
cicty,  i.  231. 

Politics,  general,  review*  of  worka  ca* 
iiL  145. 

Pope,  i.  166.  CampWll'a  critique  upo* 
Pope,  ii,  22.  Bishop  ^Varburtcm'^ 
treatment  of,  iii.  481. 

Popery  and  ProteKtantitm,  i.  537- 

Popularity,  insecurity  of,  illusiratcd  by 
the  circuintvlancea  of  tlic  Frendi  rvto- 
lution,  i.  5^4. 

Portugal,  Prince  Henry  of,  M^  etiaaa- 
ragerocnt  of  the  spirit  of  tuaritiiiw  «n- 
lerpriiHT,  i.  605* 

Postinp,  Irish,  Mtas  EdgewoTlh's  de- 
scription of,  iii.  IS. 

Power,  political,  safe  only  vhra  cov> 
hined  with  individual  in6ucnce,  i.  557. 
Mvtophysicaliy  con^idere*!,  iii.  378. 
Tlie  nieosute  uf  power  tliat  ^ould  be 
allowed  to  kini^a,  152.  ytemnij 
limita  of  all  (Mwer,  }S^.  7^  fCf*** 
probltm  of  making  the  Tirtual  power 
poaacated  by  tlie  people  act  rvaidily  on 
the  cxeculire  authoritiM,  contiderviJ, 
I  5.  'itie  real  powera  poneMcd  by  the 
Aovereign  under  the  British  cooatitn- 
tion  far  above  thoae  poaacased  by  any 
miiii!.tt.T,  169.  The  present  degree  of 
power  poaieuet]  by  the  people,  not  the 
reanit  of  veallh,  but  intelligence;.  £46. 
247.  The  power  of  the  people  aliouk) 
b<i  iiicreaMH]  in  the  ratio  of  their  im- 
provcment,  854.  2J.V 

"  rruccpior  H  uaband,  The,"  by  Gcor^ 
Crabbe,  notice  of,  ii.  365. 

Prelate,  review  nf "  l^>ltuni  from  a  late 
eminent  Prelate  to  one  of  hi&  Friends" 
iii.  479.     See  Warburtoa 

Prcrogativr,  the.  notice  of,  iii.  998, 

Presbyteri-ins,  the,  and  William  Pcnn,  iii. 

PresbylL-rians  and  bUttopa,  iii.  437. 

"  Prieatloy,  Dr  Joseph,  Mcmoin  of» 
written  by  Himself:  With  a  Continua- 
tion to  the  Time  of  his  iK-atlt.  by  bis 
Son,  JoMph  Prii'slley  ;  ond  Obnerra- 
tiona  on  bi»   Writing*.      By  Tboin« 
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Cooiicr,  President  Jud^e  of  the  Fourtli 
Diirtnct  of  PeiinHjlTanu,  and  the  Rev. 
Wniiam  Christie."  Keview  of  ilu- 
work.  iL  609-  Gcnvrs)  rernvrki  on 
the  Memoirs,  and  on  Mr.  Cooper's  ob- 
scrralion«  on  Dr.  Priestley's  wriringt, 
C09.  Mr.  Cooper':^  zeal  onil  conSclcncc 
in  the  cause  uf  MatiTialiuii,  CIO.  The 
doctrine  of  inatcrinlinnf  as  propounded 
bj  Dr.  Pric«t)ey,  611.  Exposhion  of 
itn  fiillacjr,  61'2.  Tliauf^ht,  or  percep- 
tion, not  m  quality  of  th«  thing  per- 
ceived, 613.  Not  perct'ivcd  by  the 
seOM*,  614.  Ab:«urttilios  conncc(«l 
with  Dr.  Priietley's  doctrine  of  Mii- 
tofialtim,  615.  The  nets  or  functions 
of  tnind  not  on*,  but  various.  616. 
Dr.  Pfienllcy'i  DOtion*  of  Mntcrialinii 
unintcUigihlc,  ^17.  Remarks  un  the 
aucTiion  of  Dr.  Pricstlvy,  thai  thought 
h  nolliing  elw  thnn  motion,  618. 
AlMiirdity  of  tiich  a  doctrine,  619. 
Uvawnii  fur  rejecting  (he  doctrines  of 
Materialism,  630.  Dr.  Priestley 'a  IhuD- 
logicAl  fanciM,  621. 

Priestley,  Dr..  aud  Bltihop  Warburton, 
iii.  500. 

Princes  absolute,  nitunil  vuTgarity  of,  i. 
659.  Dangers  of  personal  popularity 
of.  6fl6. 

I'runn  Discipline.  Review  of  "  An  in> 
quiry  whether  Crime  and  Misery  are 
produced  or  prevented  by  our  present 
Syf'tem  of  Prison  THwipline.  By 
liiomas  Fowell  Huxtofi,"  iii.  526, 
Party  politics  —  and  civil  or  domestic 
admitustration,  526.  Public  functions 
cither  polemic  or  administrative,  527- 
'Hie  polemic  most  seducing,  and  also 
most  poi>ular,  538,  529.  Indications 
of  a  change  in  public  opinion  on  thin 
subject,  530.  Dangers  attend^nl  upon 
even  necessary  ri*ai«iie«,  531.  Go- 
vcrments  hobitunlly  apolngistA  for 
abuses,  532.  Magical  rirtue*  of  pub- 
licity, 53:1.  NcccMiily  and  uses  of  im- 
prisonment, 534.  Actually  unjust  for 
half  the  sulTerers,  535.  AM  inflictions, 
beyond  the  mere  act  of  detention,  arc 
illegal,  .TtA.  Old  established  aliuscs  in 
Newgate,  537.  Mrs.  Fry  undertakes 
to  visit  Newgate,  539.  Her  mimculous 
sucems,  53!^.  Her  rcgunemtion  of 
Newgate,  540.  The  result  of  her 
etTorts  tested  and  eertilicd,  541.  Mrs. 
Fry  n  grent  public  benefactress,  .943, 
Her  unwearied  labour^and  triumphs, 
543, 

!rivatc  lifa  and  public  amusctnviiU  in 
106.%  t.  493. 


"  Procrastination,"  by  George  Crabbe, 
notice  of,  ii-  330. 

IVopcrty,  natural  influence  of,  in  a  state 
irtevltable,  but  not  it^uriotia.  iiL  S33. 
Oacn  saluUry,  334. 

Protcttnnt  ascendancy  io  In'lond,  rcuiarks 
upon,  iii.  US3. 

"  Prorosl,  The,  By  the  Author  of  •.\n- 
nals  of  the  Parish,  '  "  SiC,  Review  of, 
ui.  IC3. 

Prunin,  —  "  Memuirei  de  Frederique 
Soi)hieWi1hehninedePruae,Margravo 
de  Bareith,  &c."  Rwiew  of,  i.  G58. 
General  character  uf  the  wurk,  G60. 
Imprv«!oo  it  leAves  of  the  author,  661. 
Her  portrait  of  her  parents,  662.  Her 
brother  — her  early  betrothing,  6t>3. 
Plots  agaiii'it  Frederick  William,  664. 
The  Czar  Peter's  \isit  to  Bcriin,  665. 
Madame  do  Barcilh,  her  sufTeriugs 
in  youth,  666.  Visit  of  the  King  of 
Kngland,  667.  Family  and  matri* 
moniat  .irrangetucnts,  668.  More  dis- 
nppuintnicnts,  669.  Domestic  pastimes 
of  Frederick  William,  G7a  DincU 
plinc  of  his  houshold,  671.  English 
diplomacy,  673.  New  matrimonial 
projects.  673.  Marriage  ftntivitit^ 
674.  Progress  to  the  court  of  Poreith, 
674.  Reception  in  her  new  capital, 
676.  Her  family  party,  677.  UeUirn 
to  Bcriin  —  Court  gossip,  67B.  Plea- 
sures of  Court  life,  679.  Return  to 
l^reith,  6110.  Dentil  of  the  ohl  king. 
681 .  Journeys  nnd  presentationft,  6H3. 
Interview  with  the  empreiw,  69%  Al- 
lowance to  tie  made  for  dcft-cts  in 
royalty,  but  nrciwsary  Ihey  should  he 
known,  684.  Dangers  of  personal  pi^ 
pularily  of  prioees.  686. 

Public  crentSf  the  effects  uf,  not  generally 
felt,  iii.  60. 

Public  opinion,  supremacy  of,  assericd, 
iii.  SI.";. 

Punishments,  Beotham's  theory  of,  ii. 
591. 

Puritans,  The,  prevailing  crrorK  respect- 
ing, 43N.  And  as  U)  the  cuoditiou 
of  iheir  woincn,  439. 


Quakerism —  Keview  of  "  A  PurlraUurc 

of  Quakerism,  as  tnketi  frofn  a  ViLnv' 
of  the  Moral  Education,  DtMcipline, 
Peeulinr  Customs,  Religious  Prlnci- 
pU>%  Politicnl  and  Civil  Economy,  nnd 
Ctiaractcr  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
By  TliomaiClarkson,  M.A."  Ilcvicw 
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of,  UL  371.  Grncral  remarks  luiil  strie< 
lures  on  the  work,  371,373.  Tlie  Qua- 
kers' av<.T»lon  to  gaitftjr,  QT,].  Funda- 
mental duly  of  5«ilateiicB»,  374.  Quaker 
boy  —  Qiiflkers'  rcasanaiftaiuit  tbvculti- 
Totion  uf  muHic,  375.  The  profvMcd 
riipudiHtiiiii  iirkclt-gmtilicatiDn  on  the 
part  iif  |Ik>  Quakers  nut  conKiitcol  wtlli 
tlivir  nrdiMit  puniutt  of  weoItK  .'177. 
rrowrlpliuii  of  tin-  Drama,  378.  l*ro- 
litltilloii  ofdancing  aiid  of  ncn-el%  379- 
'Hitfir  p«euliiirity  in  diM*.  3flO.  C)d- 
ililiL'^  of  language,  381.  rrvi>u»teruus> 
DCas  of  theif  ri^ection  of  the  uaual 
dosignatiuiia  of  civil  society,  382,  383. 
Ki)ually  ul*»urd  objection  to  the  com- 
iiKtn  DaiDC«  o)'  the  <iay&  and  mouths, 
M-t,  Hat-wor.ihip — private  manticTX, 
^a.  Quaker  marriaf^es  and  butiaU, 
9S0.  Mnt'iuw  o(  tradu — mode  of  tvt- 
tling  difrcreiice«  by  arbitration,  .1^7. 
Quaker  olijeclinna  tooathk  —  and  war. 
388-  To  a  paid  ckrgr.  389.  Quaker 
iliBcipliiu:  and  cliurcb  guvcrnment,  390. 
nii-tini-wi  nf  their  ^oreral  tneelings,  391. 
Itetnarks  uimiii  their  reli^^tnus  tetiets, 
and  general  eharactcr,  3<i2,  SlCk 
**  Quartvrly  Review,"  notice  rtspcctiug, 
iii.  396.  Vindicated  from  tlic  charge* 
of^lr.  Walidi,  313.  333. 
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IWlm*.  his  Phmdm,  i.  109-  tlGO. 

Uainbuw,  CamtibcU's  stantas  to  the,  ii. 
'210. 

Reltncmcnt,  MKtal  reaulta  of,  i.  103. 

Rofonn  and  Liberty  —  rtrugj^Ie  ot,  with 
lA-pitirnncy  or  'J  yriuiny,  iii.  319. 

Rvfurm,  I'atliaroentary,  and  thu  Reform 
Bill,  iii.  23),  Immediate  and  pro»{9cc- 
tivc  odvantages  of  reform,  iS2.  253. 
Kcfumi  iiafer  than  resistance,  270.  No 
real  danger  in  parliamentary  reform, 
272. 

Reforinalion,  7'hc,  i.  165-  Itt  eoonection 
with,  and  influence  upon,  tlic  progress 
of  literature  in  Kn;;l.-ind,  ii.  3!). 

Reformers  thorough,  and   Whigs  their 
rcK|H;ctive  &pheres  defined,  in  relation 
to  the  constitution,  iii.  305. 
•*   llfgisler,    'llic    Villnge,"   by    Crabbe, 

itolice  of.  1121^5. 
«  Heid,  niomaa,  D.  D.,  F.ILS.E.,  late 
Profe«wir  of  Aloral  Philowiphy  in  the 
L'lrisersity  of  Glasgow,  Account  of  the 
Life  and  writings  of  By  Dugald 
Stewart.  F.R-S.E,"  Review  of,  ii. 
.';93.  {Set  Stewart.)   Stcwart'i  imfet- 


feet  defence  of,   OOI.     Nofioe  of  hit 
*•  Inquiry    ittto    lb«    tluman    MjimL" 

•*  Rejected  Addressee;  or.  the  New  T^e- 
atrum  PoctaTDm,**  Review  of,  iiL  61% 
Eulogium  on  the  work,  612..  I\>pii- 
larity  of  all  mimicry,  61S.  Inuiatioa. 
even  of  maooer,  ioterv^iitj^.  614.  But 
uf  inlellectual  peculiaritiea,  admirsbU; 
615.  L«aMHis  to  be  learned  from  good 
iinitalitins  ^16.  Tniitationv  of  Kill* 
gerald  and  Wordsworth,  617.  Of 
Moore,  HI 8.  Of  Southe;.  SI 9.  Of 
Scott,  620.  &c.  Of  the  'Honourable 
W.  Spettecr,  622.  Of  Monk  Lcwi« 
and  Coleridge.  623.  Of  Btuby,  or 
Darwin,  624.  Of  Crabbc,  635.  Of 
Samuel  Johtuioa,  627. 

Religion — the  prclcnt  for  U>e  ba^cil 
cupidiry  and  tbc  roost  uiipriDctpled 
cruelty  towards  Ireland,  iU.  977. 

**  ItHcntment,"  by  George  CnUtU;.  k^ 
ticcof,  ii.  341. 

RcBtoraliou,  ibc,  Ux  influence  in  (bmuBg 
the  nntional  twtte,  it,  39. 

Ret/.  IX>,  i.  133. 

Revolution,  the  French,  its  inflaencc  on 
EsgliaJi  Utcraturc,  L  167.  General 
eflTecU  of,  521.  549.  lu  tendency  lo 
clHck  nil  rt.-furui,  522.  Tart  of  the  Pkt- 
lotopkm  in,  .IJO.  Apology  for  tbcm, 
and  for  the  well-mearklng  mcmlierftof 
the  Constituent  .\fc9embly,551.  Pointk 
ill  n' htch  they  were eulpalite, 552.  Their 
menaces  and  violence,  553,  Their  prr- 
cipilniion,  554.  AH  moral  change* 
mukt  begradtial  to  be  pemiaiteot,  555. 
Political  power,  In  lie  nfe,  rauit  be 
combined  with  Jodtvidual  influcnee. 
556.  Illusiratvd  hy  the  caw  of  tbc 
Long  ParliamcDt  in  England,  SS7. 
Throry  of  a  perfect  puliamcnt.  iS8y 
N'utural  artUocraey,  what,  559.  M<in> 
ben  of  Constituent  .Auembly  did  not 
poneab  iniUvidual  influenre.  560,  (u. 
InftpTurity  of  mere  popularity,  562. 
Kulofoum  on  tlie  clinracler  of  Jeao 
Sylvain  Railly,  5C.4. 

IlcToluiion.  ihc  French,  the  true  cauac 
of,  sutcd,  iii.  It>2.  Result*  oA  909. 
Testimony  of  M.  Stmond  lottie  gencnl 
bonefii4  arising  from,  609. 

Revolution,  French.  Review  of  Jean 
Svlvaiti  Bailly'b  Memoin  of.  i.  540L 
.<<e  Hailly. 

Revolution,  Review  of  Madatue  dv  .^t.«el'« 
"  Con&ideratioiu  upou  the  Priocipat 
Events  of  the  French  Rt-ii^ulloo.'  t. 
565.     Sec  StacI,  Madjunc  de. 

Revolutiona— their  MUM*  traord,  iii.  Id, 
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Bevanh.  future,  opinioQ  of  Biitiop 
Warburton  tui  to  tlwir  neccwity  for 
fumUliin);  on  incenlnc  Id  Ibc  (iritrlice 
uf  virtue,  iii.  -IS  I. 

Ucynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  li'iK  theory  of 
Beauty  cofuidrred,  L  21.  &c. 

*'  lUinpitxiy  of  Poetry,  Tttt,"  of  Swift, 
iiuttciHl,  i.  aic. 

Rich,  Mr.,  tli«  tnivcller,  l«ttiT  of  Sir 
JanK-s  Macintosh  to,  iii.  652. 

**  Uii'liard  tlic  Third,"  Shakcapeari'V 
cuiii]>arcd  with  liis  ■*  Mnrltcth,"  il.  77. 

liictiardsoD,  Sunui*!,  his  Corrciipontlenci-, 
Ac  Notice  of,  i.  SOQ.  Some  account 
of  his  cjfly  life,  &c,  30-I,  &c.  Origin 
of  "  Pamela,"  306.  Its  uiccets,  r)07. 
HU  »  ClBrijM,"  308.  Mrs.  BarliAuldS 
observation)!  on,  n09f  Ate.  lIJs  "  Sir 
Cfaartcs  GrnndisoD,"  .SIO.  Mi*.  Iljir- 
bauld's  crttii)uv  of,  311.  His  |ier«uiml 
chamclcr,  31 1.  Htit  eitrcine  parliality 
for  female  society.  312.  General  bnit. 
ncKs  of  the  correspondciice,  3tS.  His 
illiberaT  prrjudicc  agoiiivt  the  writings 
of  Fieldiotc,  317.  Character  of  his 
writings,  S2I.      His  i^t.-niu'^  329. 

Riclwltcu,  Carilinal,  and  the  Frelieh  no- 
liilUy,  i.  57R. 

lli;(ht  and  wrung,  the  true  doctrine  of, 
in   opiMmtion    to    Deiitlukui,   it  5TH, 
,      579. 

**  llinf^nn  Gilhaizc,  or  the  CuvenantenL 
Ily  the  Author  of  the  Annuls  of  tlie 

.     Parish."     Ile\iew  of,  iii.  103,  &c. 

•'  Rob  Iloy,"  review  oC  iii.  G6.  Its 
general  chnractet,  6(i.  Urtcf  account 
of  the  story,  C".  Rob  Roy,  GS. 
Diaiia  Vernon,  G9.  Comic  cluiractct» 
in  the  story,  69-  Kult^ium  on  Ihu 
work,  69.  Andrev  Fairservico  on 
Church  Kelbrm,  71. 

liulM-njiierrc  and  Marjil,  LiL  211. 

RobireiDn,  Judge,  and  Mr.  Curran,  iii. 
579. 

*•  Roikriek :  The  Laat  of  the  Gotbi. 
By  Robert  Soulhey,  Ksq..  Poet-Lau- 
reate, Ac."  Review  of,  ii.  'lO-*.  See 
Southey- 

Roj^n,  .^tnucl.  Flertcw  of  his  "  ITuman 
I,ife,"  ii.  391.  Cliuracter  of  ilie  poem 
— contemplative  and  indul^'nt,  39;f. 
The  poet  a  gentle  monilist  and  tcffcher 
of  true  wiKlom,  393.  r)94.  His  Four 
Ages,  .195.  396.  Psrenul  affection. 
397.  Soldier's  rt'tiirn-^dome*Tic  rural 
life,  398.  Patriot  tiiak.  triumph,  and 
retirement,  H99,  400-  Serene  close  of 
life,  -lot.  Temples  of  Pa'stuin,  notice 
of  the  poet's  verses  written  st,  40S. 
The  Uoy  of  Egremont,"  40S. 


Roland,  Madnmek  comparison  of  Kfn. 

I.ucy  Hutchiuhou  with,  i.  4-41. 
Romnii  literature  bcg<in  frith  ])hilosopliy 

i.  111. 
RoRUin  literature,  tliirri    school    of,    i. 

117. 
"  Homaoce.    An    Hour  of.       Ry    Mrs. 

Hemans. "       Notice    of,    ami    extract 

from,  ii-  564. 
Rotnans  their  poetry,  character  of,  i. 

116. 
Rome,  republican,    literal  lire  of,  i,    114. 

L'nder  Auj^ufttus,  116. 
Rousseau,  i.  tlJO.     No  KruDchumn  in  his 

character,  338.      Bishop  Wurburtori'<t 

obserTsiions  upon  Mr.  Hume's  treat* 

nienC  of  Rousseau,  iii.  495.    Anecdotes 

uf,  51.'^.      Ht.s  Confeu^iuiiA,   5^5.     Sv 

imintl'e  notices  and  anocdotes  of.  610. 
Uuyai    defects    giXTit    alUtwarKe    (o   be 

made  4br.  i.  6B-I.      Rut  necessary  and 

iiwful  thuy  thould  be  known,  68.5. 
Royalty  cunsiiiered  oa   merely  a  hiimaa 

institution,    iii.    148.      Re«l    use   and 

end  of  checks  on,  I7(>. 
Ruucll  and  Sydney,    Fox's  opinions  on 

the  subject  of  their  cumJcni nation,   i. 

Russell,  Lord,  interesting  scene  at  his 

trial,  ii.  399. 
Rye-house  plot.  notic«  of  tho^  i.  534. 
"  Rylstone,   the    While    Doe  of."       Si>e 

Southcy. 


Snn  Snivador,  discovery  of,  by  Colurobua, 
i.  169. 

"  .Sandy  Foundation  Shaken,  TTie,'*  of 
William  Penn,  notice  of,  iii.  :(99. 

**  SardsnapaluV  l.xird  [lyrun's  Irsgctty 
of.      Review  of,  i.  54S.     See  Byron. 

Saussure,  Madame  Ncoker,  See  Stael, 
Madame  de. 

Snvinps  Rank*,  i.  105. 

Schalarshi|i,  regular,  the  want  of,  favuut- 
able  to  povtica)  daring,  il.  14. 

Scindiah  and  tho  Doccan,  notice  of.  iii. 
465. 

Scotland,  example  of,  applied  to  the  caw 
of  treWid,  iii.  279. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  Review  of  his  "Ws- 
verley  ;  or.  '  Tis  Sixty  Years  since." 
ii.  32.  Sec  Waverley.  Seen.!  of  his 
•IICCC98  as  an  author,  .'t.l.  His  s^pro- 
priate  path  marked  out,  87.  See 
•'  Waverley."  "  Tabs  of  My  Land- 
lord," "  Rob  Ray."  Ac.  &e. 

Scott  oikI  Sbokespeare,  iiL  51.  73. 
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Scott.  Wihor.  Rmicw  of  liis  "  Ijijr 
of  tliu  Ijmt  Minfttvl."  ii.  :iM.  lu 
rbnnclcr,  '215.  Outline  of  its  tiory, 
£17,  &c.  Fnulu  uf  iu  structure,  SSt. 
Eltraets  from  Ui«  |KWto.  with  Trmarks 
Saa,  &c.  Dctacbctl  *olimUri«s  y*i4. 
ImproTvmeolii  ou  tli«  old  romanvV) 
'225.  Adinirslile  pirtiire  of  fruiUl 
nuuiiicrs  uuil  fL-clingK,  237.  Jl*rtf«r- 
cnco  to  ba  givcD  to  8(.*olt*»  poetry  o^-er 
that  of  ilic  oM  mimtn-K  '.'-JS.  IX** 
]icriptioiu>  SdO.  'J>ic  JudicUl  com- 
tMl.  U31.  Song  of  the  iKirtltom  iMrd, 
■JflS.  The  poem  too  local  *nd  clan- 
tiiMi*  834.  lu  grnvnit  L>iccUeacc. 
S3G.  Hcicvr  uf  his  "  L«ily  of  ihi' 
Lake,"  iL  ^^7.      UiicxatnpK'J  demand 

•  fi>(  Scott'i  writingN,:?;)?.    Verypopulir 
poetry  limy  oat  tie  the  very  l»M,  338. 
Klempnt«  of  uicclleacc  may  be  trite 
aiidhflckricyvd.y-IO.   IliaoryjudfiUcof 
poL-tical  diction.  And  of  comrooopJAoe 
Hutjc'cti    for    poetry,   1!4-J,    fte.      Dvt- 
lulviintafjm   of    moilvrn     piietit,     24-4. 
i»cott*»  fvlicily  in  Tiurmouniing  thctn, 
~4S.   His  maiiirold  titles  to  |>opularitj, 
Chametcr  of   hU  geniiu.  947. 
Hit  fearlt-uhiiess  freedunt,  and  varirty, 
•24».     His  brilliant  dcMcriptionx,  U4<>.  : 
Stnfjular  case  of  hib  high   chamcttTs, 
ii.'iO.      Abalract  of  tlic  ilory  of  "  'Ilie 
I.<uty  of  the  I^kc.'  "  llie  C)ia8e."S5I.  , 
'•  nie  fialhef  inR,"  253.     *•  'ITw  Conv  , 
Iwt."  Uo<Uriclt  Dim.  255.  -nic  Guard- 
room,"  'JS(^.     Conclusion,  257,    Slight 
faiilu  of  tliL-  htory,  25K.      Poetieftl  ca- 
paliitiliM  of  the  'Mi);1il:ind%.  2C0.    De-  ' 
Bcriptiun  ofSir  litxlL'rick  s  tiotilla,  S£l.  ' 
U^Kit  sung,  'iiyj.     Stetcli  of  Loch  K»-  i 
trine,  S6A.      UeM;ri|)Lion  of  the    Fiery  | 
CroH,  2r»4.    Summoning  of  the   elan,  ; 
36J.      R^niNitionK  nn  an  ancient  &v\i\ 
of  buttlp,   S65.     'Hie  mouniain   am- 
Imsh,    iiC,6.      Minstrel   mu%in(;«.  SC7> 
Hrtrp  of  the  North,  a(ij».     General  re- 
marks, U"  1—273. 

Scotch  language,  the,  obaervations  upon, 
ii.  155. 

Scotch  Novels,  Secondary,  Review  of. 
iii,  ICM.  Gcnarnl  ohMTvations,  KM. 
'riie  authors  of  the^e  nov«U  move  in 
the  orbit  of  Waverley.  105.  Amotig 
p4lle  K-verat  authors  Oalt  hns  most  hu- 
boiir  —  Lockhart  and  Wilson  most 
ri-ctnc-w,  llW,  107.  ••  Annuls  of  the 
Parith."  rcmarkx  upon.  108.  Deicrip> 
tion  of  Mn.  Malcolm,  109.  Of  her 
wn  Cltarlea,  III.  Di-up  and  natural 
pathos,  l\H.  'fhc  I'a^or  and  the 
Diian,  113.    DvtcripLioo  of   the  Umi- 


cinjr-ma^fcr,  I  I'l.  Nsnae  Baaki— k~ 
couut  of  tier  tleJitJl,  114.  "  Tb»  Iff. 
»hirc  I-A'gatCKy*,"  renwirt*  upon.  II.V 
"  The  Provoftt,**  rrmarka  upon.  Ill 
£tcvlli-nce  of  the  wurk.  117.  1W 
Pruvost'A  testimony  far  rcibra^  UH 
Atfi^cliug  cxucution  in  a  ctiunlr;  Mw. 
119.  Sod  acTcritii*^  I  .K).  "Ih^VTmij 
Yule,'  121.  Satl  picture  ul'^hipwrcA, 
132.  "Sir  Andrew  Wy-Jie,'*  noCk*  ol 
123k  **  Ilin^nll  Gilhaixe."  n.— lii 
upon,  134.  "Valeriua,**  remarfc*  l«p<« 
135.  ImpoMtbUity  of  produdag  a 
Komaa  noveU  186.  «*  Llffhts  ^ 
Shadoira  of  Soottuh  Ule,**  noiioi  (^ 
1:^7.  A  winter  walk,  I'JS.  Snama 
thunder-Morm,  129.  A  £ur  dOlk 
tickueas,  l^IO.  Swcel  ootta^  • 
131.  "  .^dam  Blair.**  rrmarka 
13S.  Story  too  painful  and  unfro- 
babU,  1S3.  1>imU>  of  lfa«  paMf^ 
wife,  and  ita  effects,  134.  "Trattei 
Margaret  Lindaay,"  with  •ttmrth 
135—142. 

Scotch  peMaiiti^,  moarfcs  aptMi  tWr 
iutvlligcnoe,  ii.  175. 

Scottish  portraiu,  gnllerj  ol(  IB.  94. 
See  Waverley. 

ScripturnI  plimseulogy,  the  JooulwvwaC 
animadir«rtc«l  upon,  iii.   69, 

ScGood  sight,  fttorics  oC  uul  mnarfc* 
upon,  i.  SOS,  &e. 

Sclim,  tlie  Emperor,  ii.  499.    Sc«  Muotv. 

Suu«ation  —  ii%  identity  with  |)cniriili«i 
iiu|tiircd  into.  it.  C25. 

SeoM>s  the.  conaidfred  with  rcfbcvM*  to 
tneuphysica,  ii.  G3I. 

Sevigng,  Madame  de,  Sir  JanwaNacn- 
to^>i  olMervations  on  her  Letter^  tii. 
65^ 

SbflftnOKir^,  Lord.  t.  1A4.  Hi>  "Ch^ 
ractcristlea,"  i.  17. 

Shnkcfpeare.  i.  87.  100.  136,  137.  I«l. 
Madame  dc  .Suvt'x  ntirottc  of,  120. 
Oiir  obligations  to  him  for  the  ilelin«a- 
tion  of  the  eliumcter  of  our  atwulfy, 
47!^.  Ptimumence  of  his  character!,  iiL 
51. 

•■Shnke^pcare^  l*lBy-i,  Character*  ot  By 
William  Ilailitc"  Review  of,  ii.  $0. 
Tlie  author's  enthuuasin  for  Shake* 
ipcare,  70.  lleiuttful  ■peciawga  of 
Sliaknpcarv's  iilyle,  73*  fte.  His 
female  cbamcter^,  7G.  Macbeth  and 
liichnrd.  77.  Joliin  Cm^mr,  7K. 
Poetical  ]x>liti(».  79.  CorioUniii, 
80.  Troiluk  and  Craaatda,  61. 
Mamlet,  K3.  Bullom,  K3.  Komflo 
and  .Iuli<•^  84.  King  l-or,  ft4. 
FalsUir,    SS.      Tvvltb    Nigtit  —  re- 
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mnrle*  on  the  Comtily  of  Sliak««peart, 
85*  &c  llvmarkv  upun  h'u  charac- 
t«rs,  as  a  cimtrast  to  tinihv  vt  Lord 
Byran,  96. 

Shqjherd  King,  Keatt'i  tketeh  of  the, 
iu  378. 

*•  .Sheridan.  Tlic  Life  pf  ihe  ItiKht  Hon. 
Kichard  UriDftlcy.  By  'niomu  Muorc. " 
Review  of,  lit.  ^0:1.  Middle  and  ci- 
Iremi-  partici.  S9.1.  Charges  againsl 
the  iiiiiltile  parly.  2[M.  Facts  lulmitlt'd, 
but  cuQctuMut»  denied,  '295.  Middle 
party  mtlivr  tu  be  ri.-g»rdrd  a%  m  bul> 
wark  Ih-in  as  a  check,  297.  I'repoft- 
tcrou«  union  aguinst  moderation,  '29S. 
The  balance  of  tlie  Constitution  mainly 
owiugto  ihcniiddlc|>«rtyi2!>0.  Middle 
party  always  ttrongest — and  alwa>x 
atronger  than  it  seems,  30O,  301.  liolh 
eslrt-mes  conitctaus  of  treaknesa,  302. 
This  wtraknuaconbtilutcs  the  strength 
of  the  Whig*,  300.  Kfuderate  vx- 
l>ectatiDn9  to  lie  entdiain*^  an  to  the 
Juturv,  304.  Di.VtrablvuL-«s  of  the  ei- 
tiactiuo  oTcxtrtine  purttex,  30,5.  Sec 
Hpore. 

iriock.    Dr ,     bis  opinion*    of    "  Pa- 
mela," i.  .S07. 

*■  Short  remarks  on  the  State  of  Partiet 
at  the  Close  uf  ihu  Yeiur."  Itertcwof, 
iii.  3Sfi.      See  Parlie«. 

Sicilian  Cottage  .Scene,  beautiful  dMcrip- 
tioii  uf.  iii.  47.S.      Kuttic  inn**  476. 

Ste>'e%  M.,  compared  with  Jeremy  Brnt- 
hnm,  i.  590. 

Signs  of  the  limes,  iii.  *2CO. 

Simomt.  L.  Review  of  "  Switj:crland.or 
a  Journal  of  a  Tour  and  Residence  in 
that  Country  in  th«  Year*  18)7,  1618, 
iSld,"  iii.  .^93.  The  author  dispowd 
to  be  enthtMiastic  and  austere.  594. 
And  thence  aiijinretilly  incunvi stent, 
^'Jfi.  His  dtscription  of  tliu  France 
of  his  youth,  596.  His  Knt  view  of 
Switserland.  .^97-  His  powen  of  de- 
scription, 5W.  i*icturc«  of  fiirin 
towns  and  cofttumefi,  599.  Imprea- 
atona  of  Uerms  600.  'Itio  Knglish 
■briMd,  601.  Theory  of  their  dis> 
AgreeAbleneaa,  60^,  605.  The  Kd- 
glish  marpue  ariitaeratiifite  made  offtm- 
M»e  by  vulgar  afTectation,  60*;,  CO". 
His  severe  anirnad versions  upon  his 
own  country,  f>08.  His  tevtirnony  to 
the  substantial  benefits  mnlting  from 
tb«  French  rf«'olutioii.  609.  His  view 
and  anecdotes  of  Rouvseau,  610.  Of 
Mad,  do  .Sui;:i,  fill. 

Simplicity,  tu  l>c  considered  la  the  la&t 
grace  of  Dompoiitiun,  i.  183. 


Skelton,  Rev.  Mr.  correqionduat  of 
lUchardwn,  i-  330i 

Sluvcrv  in  Auicrica,  rcmnrk%  upon,  UL 
343.'  Ac. 

Snowy  mornlDg.  description  of  a,  ill. 
Ids, 

Society,  early  state  of,  fuvourahle  to 
formation  of  materials  for  )>oetry,  i, 
tOti. 

Socrates,  notice  oC  i.  11^ 

Soldit^y,  llii>,  considered  as  depaMtariet 
of  )K>Utical  power,  iii.    IM. 

Sol  idity,  motapbykicall  y  couiiidered,  ii. 
fiI2. 

•■  Song  of  Triumph.  By  W.  Sothoby, 
E-iq."     Review  oC  iii.  180. 

Sothehy,  W.  Kjq.  Review  of  his  *•  Song 
of  Triumph,"  iii.  IMX  Peace  uf  IRI4, 
IBO.  Joyful  wnseof  dclivcranee,  181. 
Gruund;^  of  bright  hup»  for  futurity, 
183.  Happy  downfall  of  tnililnry  power, 
1 H3.  No  future  rii^k  of  uuiven>n]  domi* 
niun,185.  Uownfallof  Napoli>on  Bona- 
parte aflurds  a  nlulary  warning  to 
ambition,  IB€.  Miwrabic  efleetH  of 
deifying  conquerors.  |S8.  IVoiitl  ]him- 
tion  of  Kngland.  189.  H'i«;  miign.i- 
nimity  of  the  victors  in  Diis  memoriible 
content,  191.  Liberality  of  absolute 
morMrcha,  193.  And  of  English  Tory 
minititerB,  193.  llieresttiraliurtof  the 
Bourbons  the  bc4t  thing  for  France, 
194.  Impossibility  of  lendeting  ih» 
govemmentofNapolvonpi'rpetual,  19^ 
'l^c  French  natioa  tired  of  revolutioin, 
196.  Dangers  to  be  apprehended  in 
the  Reslomtion,  197.  Circumstance* 
under  which  Louis  XVII L  was  te- 
atorrd  to  the  government  of  Froocv, 
198,  199.  Rratorationoftheutd  nolii- 
lity,  1 99.  No  rclirmcc  to  be  placed  on 
written  consiituttons  30O.  Fntc  of 
those  of  1 790  and  1  fM>l,  "iO  I .  The  dan. 
ger»  of  1790  not  to  he  appri-hcndfj 
now,  203.  DifliTcncv  in  the  situation 
of  Louis  XVIIl.  and  Kapolcou,  S03. 
Aspect  uf  jflairs  in  France  alTorda 
bope  of  rvgulatvd  fruvdoni,  '20A.  Not 
without  iiuiiie  risks  and  ansiotii-s,  9n5. 
The  encroachments  of  Roynlty  h-nst  la 
be  feared,  W7.  Mutual  nnuiesty  Iheoiily 
true  policy.  WH.  Rwult*  of  the  Revo- 
lution, '^j.  All  oppressive  govern- 
rocpts  iiuecure,  'ilO.  Such  govem- 
ments  not  maintainnble  among  intrl- 
ligent  nations  'ill.  I^es'«^ns  in  be 
learned  from  recent  bi«t«>ry  of  rraiicc. 
and  tlicdownralKif  \aptdrui>,5l!3,  SI3. 
Moral  nfthc great tragi-<ly,3H.  Supn*- 
inaey  uf  public   upiniun,    !7l.f,     Tlwf 
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peopled  right  to  freedom  nov  fully 
wlmittcd.  916.  Contrast  betwMo  tbc 
Allies  df  I79S  ftiul  ihowof  1HI4.  217- 
MoiABKe  of  (he  continental  poteotatev 
tofirvedom,  219.  Heresy  of  Kngliili 
Tories.  S19.  Apology  for  Tury  grvdj;- 
lo^  920.  These  originate  chiefly  in 
ignorance,  3SI.  AmaguniM  principles 
ip-eaily  relaxed  since  the  tir*t  day  of 
the  llevolutiuiK'J'JS.  Sjr^em-itic  haters 
of  liberty,  334,  Tenileney  of  recent 
changes  to  incrtrase  of  Hherty,  S'JS. 
InOueDce  of  pexcc,  in  diminl«hing  pa- 
tron^e,  and  removing  ptctetsf  for  de- 
laying RcfofTtt.  237.  Poland  and  Nor- 
way —  state  of  thete  coiinlrieft  a  ^eat 
drawback  on  the  ploa«ur\>  CKciled  by 
tliti  euatemplation  of  the  present  pro- 
spects of  tlie  European  commonwealth, 
228—230. 
Strands,  remarkvoa,  in  relation  to  Beauty, 

i.  71. 
fioiithey.  Robt-rt,  K^.,  Poet-I>aure*le, 
&c.  Retivw  of  his  ■*  Roderick  r  the 
lA«t  of  the  f^hs"  ii.  -KM.  Tenli- 
tnony  to  the  tirent  merit*  of  tlie  poem, 
404.  Fuulu  uf  the  poot'i  styles  405. 
TiK>  uniformly  sulemn,  Linpltatic.  and 
verbose.  -tOG.  Too  biller  on  the  Moun, 
407.  QaevtionBhle  choice  of  subject, 
-tOf).  Outline  uf  the  story.  409. 
Moorish  inv«-titin  —  Hii^it  of  Itodcrick, 
41u,  Roderick's  Rj^iyuf  mind — hut 
19  at  length  arouncd  fn>m  it,  and  begius 
to  preach  his  crusade.  411.  412.  First 
rfi[hl  of  h'w  con4]uered  realm,  413. 
Mcett  with  a  heroine,  4 1 4.  Progress 
of  his  miwiion,  41.5.  Pelayo  —  meel- 
\ng  with  Floriiidtt.  416.  Night  journey. 
417.  Striking  scene  of  Rtvlvrick  and 
Florindft,  418,  Rodcriek'i  interview 
with  hU  mother,  42'2.  Recognised  by 
his  Aff^iLs  42B.  Beautiful  ^uup  of 
PdiyoSi  family,  4'!4.  Calm  duwn  of 
comfort,  4i5.  Count  Julian,  and  fai» 
ehilJ,  42(>.  AdouudaS  revenge,  429- 
Dc-ith  of  Julinn.  410.  Roderick — the 
last  uf  his  battles,  431.  Coucluuun, 
4:1^.  GcncrtI  remarks  on  the  poem, 
434. 
•*  Sovereign  People,  The,"  remarks  upon, 

in  connection  with  America,  iii.  .tjs. 
Space,     mecaphjrslcnlly    eomidered,     ii. 

Spaniards,  their  oppression  on  the  natives 

uftho  Carpihbi'<-s,  !    "06. 
"Specimen  of  the  Mriti^i  Poet«i  with  an 

£«tay  on  Englidi  Pitelry.    By  Tliomaa 

Campbell.  •      Review  of,  i.  759.      See 

Campbell. 


"  Spectator.  The,"  Papers  to,  cm  tlie  pin- 
Burei  of  the  imagination,  i.  17. 

-  S|»cech   of  the    Right    flon.      WDIini 

Windham,  in  the  1 1  ouse  of  CnnnaM*, 
May  26.  ia09.  on  Mr.  (.'urwcfi'k  UiU, 
*  for  bvttvr  securing  ilic  IndepoMboR 
anil  Purity  uif  Parliamrat,  by  pTrvcat. 
ing  tt>e  procuring  orobtainingaf  Stat* 
by  corrupt  Practice^""  Rerievo^ui 
SSI.      See  Windham. 

Spenwr,  t.  161.  Caoipbcll's  iratJcv  «( 
u.  17. 

•*  Spirit  of  Music.  Sang  of  the*  ii-  301. 

Spring,  heauiy  of.  i.  3H. 

-  Squire  and  the  Prie»l,  The,"  by  Gtoctc 

Criibl>e,  notice  of,  ti.  ft40- 
Scaiil,  MaiUme  ile.  Heview  of  hn  v<Ht 
on  LJlerature,  i.  79.  Her  fancier, 
■od  scope  of  bcr  work.  7!^.  Itcc.  Noiias 
of,  brM.  Smiond,  iij.  6\\.  Estncit_ 
from'  her  work.  i.  »».  1 IH.  121.  11 
IS5.  Her  theory  of  PtrA-ctiliUtty.l 
8.$,  Ac.  Orounds  €ff  the  docnifiA  1  ~ 
Scnctures  on.  84.  llopele 
its  altaMimt-nt.  97.  &c  SuppMss 
Cre«k«  to  be  tlie  first  in«enceis  of 
llteraturv.  lOCL  Her  views  </  ll* 
natural  progrvM  of  lileratureh  )(N. 
Her  manner  of  scconnting  fbr  Ibe 
purity  of  Uute  eliaracter  ising  tlieearlist 
Greek  poetry.  1CI7.  Jteinurks  on  bcr 
pielure  of  the  pArtin^  of  Brutes  and 
Portia,  1 1 .7.  Her  viewk  of  the  sBwIil^ 
rating  influeuee  of  Chrihtianity  on  ■»• 
ctecy,  lift.  Hcrriewsof  Italian  liten 
turc  121.  Remarks  on  a&ectstion.  ( 
cbarsctrr  and  taste,  123.  Ileropinic 
of  Knglish  writer*,  I SC.  Strictures  « 
127.  Herestinurteuf Sbaktwpemre,  1:^. 
Her  opinion  of  the  wit  and  biunoar  of 
the  English.  l^Ok  Question  es  ts  its 
justice,  131>  ilct  prane  of  Erv;lisb 
poetry,  \iV2.  Her  complaints  of  the 
prolixitrof  English  writers,  193.  "'  ~ 
remarks  on  English  FuU«nc 
DebAtes.  IM. 
Sla^l.  Madntuc  de.  Review  of.  **Coo> 
sideratiuns  upon  the  Principal  E* 
ctf  Iho  French  Revolution,"  L  56 
Great  intorcMt  of  the  work.  SHS.  Sea 
notices  of  Madame  de  Su3  aa  a  wriu 
SGfi.  General  eltarsrter  of  her  I 
567.  I  ts  defects,  568.  DisadranVagfs  ' 
arisingfromroatemporary  hi^tory^jtiS. 
Their  cause,  569.  Impossib" 
anticipating  gre*t  even)*,  or 
their  causes,  STO,  Sit.  Evih  of  1 
lhe^irythcbasisofhifttnrT,572.  Madam* 
de  .StaiJI's  leading  objects  in  writing 
her hbtory, J7S.    llertheovy ufgiMcrn* 
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mcnts,  574.  Her  mixtttke  in  uking 
Kriglniiil  for  Ikt  tnoilvl,  573.  The 
opinion  of  tlic  puwtrfuL  tlie  only 
source  of  subirny  in  po^ornmenu,  HTJ. 
Source*  of  the  Fri-ncb  Revolution,  579. 
Administration  of  Nci;ker,  5U0.  Of 
Callonne,5Hl.  llisdimiKsal.dSl.  His 
fecttll,  582.  'llic  Sutes- general.  5S2. 
Oppri!«Hvc  privileges  of  the  nobles,  58^. 
Pretention;  of  tlte  neir  uotiU'nw,  SUA. 
Strugj^ltri  of  the  Tii'nt  Etat,  585.  Coo- 
Tocmtion  uf  tlic  Stales,  Sti6.  Fatol  vaciU 
latiunftof  thecourt,.^8T.  The  duplicily 
oftbecDUtt  party,  5Bl^.  Its  eirvcU,58<J. 
Mirabeau  —  Ln  Fjyclt*; — SivvL"*.  590. 
Infiituatlon  uf  ArittocrxU  and  Doctri- 
naires 591.  MndfltnedeStni-l  witnesses 
the  hurrort  of  tliu  5th  of  Octoht-r,  592. 

pTOgTL*M  of  tht>  Ilvvulutiull,  59^.        DlK- 

iwlulion  of  the  First  As-wmhly,  594. 
Inuinv  emigration  of  1791.  Character 
and  fate  ufKouis  XVI.,  5«»6.  Madarov 
dc  Stscl'ti  ihrury  of  popular  exceflMs, ' 
5i)7.  The  Diructory,  598.  Napolcofl 
lloniparte,  599.&C.  Madame  dt>  Stael's 
pt-nwnal  iinpn-ssions  of,  fiOO.  Iter  con- 
vt-Tsalionb  with,  fiOl.  He  cntahlibhc^ 
thi>  cuiMulHtv,  60:i.  His  iti»uliiti-v  uud 
ful<k<hof>d,  GOI.  His  pefHtTUtion  of 
women  und  authors,  605-  Ktifiucttv  of, 
GiM.  Huigif\ufslcc|] — ariD^ocv,  607. 
Trpiity  of  CluittUun,  608.  Fir>t  alxti- 
cation,  60S.  Conditions  of  Uourbiin 
rvstamttau,  GOD.  Boimpnrte'x  return 
from  Elba,  GIO.  Madam«  dc  Stael's 
notioDs  of  Knglandi  611.  Her  gi-ncral 
merita,  611. 

Staitl,  Madame  de.  Review  of  her  In- 
nlitcd  Works,  published  by  licr  Son. 
iii.  6'JD.  General  remarks  on  her  works 
639.  CliararU-r  cif  Mad.  du  StavYn 
parents.  6S0.  Her  own  early  train- 
ing and  prococity,  6^1  ■  Progress  of 
her  genius,  (IM'J.  1  ler  senKibiUty,  gene- 
ri«ity,  «n<i  kindncw,  CJIJ.  Her  «rong 
iifTcction  fur  her  father,  6:14.  AiK*cdt>te 
illuiitmlivc  of  it,  R.').'>.  Her  fttrong  re- 
ligious iinpiCMii>n>,  C3r>.  Mad.  dv 
SiwA  not  a  fuundrvss  of  philosophy  ■— 
ctcvpt,  perhapa,  in  Franco,  638,  6^9. 
Her  btMiit  {it  Pari*.  G-\0.  Her  lia- 
bihty  to  ennvt,  641.  Kulogium  on 
her  writings,  642. 

**  Sieam-Loat,  'I'bc.  By  the  Author  of 
'  AnnaU  of  the  Pariah,* "  &c.,  iit.  107. 
517. 

Steele,  notice  of.  i.  174. 

Stewart,  Mr.  Dugald,  his  ■•  Piiilusophical 
Ksaays,"  i.  35.  His  theory  of  Ucauty, 
Sfl,  &e.     Revieir  of  his  >*  Account  of 


the  Life  and  Writings  of  Dr.  lUid, 
latti  Profe«or  uf  Moml  Philosophy  in 
llie    University  of  (ilasgow,"  u.  59:J. 
Oeneral    remarks    on     the    inductive 
philosophy  of  Bacoii,5'J:3.    Ktpcrinient 
and  obu.TVAttuii,  594.      ItactMi's  philo* 
sophy  direet«d  chiefly  to  eipcriments, 
of  which  Mind  cannot  be  the  object, 
595,     $96.      Mclaptiyiiics    nut    eii>e- 
rimental.  but  mwrt-ly  (lie  arrangement 
of  thing*  previously  known,  59",  598. 
Utility  of  the  t.cienc*,  599.      Observa- 
tions on  Matcriali&ni,  WO,     Imperfcc- 
lion  of  Stew»rt\  defence  of  Dr.   Held, 
601.      No    principle   of  credulity    or 
veracity,  iiO-i.      Stewart's  fundamental 
law*  of  belief,  COT.      DUbelief  in  thu 
existence  uf  matter  not  nbnurd,  or  in- 
conceivable, Ct05.    Ideatisls  neither  mad 
nor  wicked,  fi07.      Cause  and  effect  — 
liberty  and  nccmsity.  60S. 
Stewart,      Dugald,     Esq.,      F.  R.  &  E., 
Emeritus    ProfcsAor  of  Moral    Philo- 
sophy in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
he.      Ucview    of  his   **  Philosopli  icnl 
Eways"    ii.    644.      ilemsrkii    on    the 
dQclcnnon  of  metoptiyHicat  >tndic^,  aud 
its  cauoes,  644 — 646.      The   reiult^  of 
cluM  rcAHontng  and  investigating  too 
easily  accessible,  617.      Excellence  of 
the      "  Essays,"     64 1?.       Controversy 
with   Mr.    Stewart  as  to  Olnervaliun 
and  Experiment,  65U.      Keply  to  his 
objections,     651.       FaUe    analogy    of 
anatomy.  653.  No  psnillel  in  astronomy, 
654.    MetaphvHiM  give  no  power,  654. 
Experiment  ulway?  gives  power,  655. 
No  proper  experimenls  on  Mind.  656. 
Manners  not  philosophy,  657.     Prin- 
ciple of  auucialion,  658.      Association 
alwayt    known    and    acle<l    on    where 
useful,  659.   660.     No    proofe  of  the 
useful    application    of    mental    philo- 
sophy, 661,  662.    Q.uestionconMdered, 
—  '*  Where  arc  wc  to  look  for  the/rwiil« 
of  nietMpliyHical  iriviittigationN  ?"  663| 
664.     Great  merit  of   Mr.    Stcwart% 
writiui-s.  665. 

Stoics,  philosophy  of  the,  Us  influence  on 
the  Romans)  i.  114.  Kevival  of  their 
ninsims,  1 17. 

StraRbrd,  Lord,  strictures  on  the  proceed- 
ings of  Parliament  in  his  case,  L  531. 

"Sublime  and  Beitutiful,"  IJurke'a  Trea- 
tise of  the,  I.  19,  &o. 

Sublimity  and  Beauty  identical,  i,  73, 
Ac. 

Stibhtance,  metaphysically  oonaidcrcd,  it. 
611.613. 

Suicide,  frequency  of|  in  Rome,  x.  WC. 
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Summer  thund<^r-atann,  ilueriptioa  o(, 
iii.  1:^9. 

Swift.  Jonallian,  O.  I).,  Dcui  of  St. 
r«trK)l('s,  Dublin,  Review  of  itic 
Work*  oC  L  15S.  Ocovral  charac- 
tur  of  tus  wrhiitgv  167.  Ketnurks 
OQ  Ui*  Life,  prefixed  to  liis  AVorks. 
1^8.  Too  fiivouriililc  to  the  per- 
fount  chsractCT  of  Sm(t,  169.  Swifi's 
MlfiNJi  cliaii^e  of  jioliticK,  170.  H'ut 
own  ttdiniuinn,  1 7^  Ackno«rle<le< 
meiit    of    lii<»    mirtivrs    far    cluiiging, 

173.  Hilt  libcU  on  liis  Brst  asscxriatem 

174.  A  ct>urtier  with  the  Tories  176. 
His  tnerceiurjr  politics,  177.  His 
vanity  and  arrogance,  179.  Hia  poli> 
lical  fricndhbips,  160.  Hit  p*Tty  afflic- 
tion!, IBS-  liis  Irish animositicft,  l»S. 
His  mean  solicitations,  IH4.  Hispcr- 
aonal  character,  ISS.  Tyrannical  and 
overbearing,  I8<;.  Servile,  187.  Hi« 
bcartkaa  cruelty  to  womvn,  1  dd.  To 
Varlna,  189,  &c.  Tu  .Stella.  191.  &c. 
.Some  account  of  Stella  and  Vaaesu. 
I  9S,  Stc.  Calutrophe  of  Vaneaa,  1 99. 
Her  Letters,  UOI,  he.  Catastrophe  of 
Stella,  1205.  Swift's  mclancholv  old 
aj^,a06.  Ctmracler  uf  his  writings,  IKW, 
&c.  A  gr««t  muter  of  invective,  SIO. 
"His  Tale  of  a  lub."  210.  "History 
<if  John  Bull,"  "  Martinua  SrriblvTus" 
and**Oulliver'sTra'«Is''2ll,&c  Hi« 
"Polite  Conversation,"  "  Directions  to 
Servants, "  *' Juurna)  to  Stella,"  SIS. 
Chamcter  of  his  poetry,  SIV.  Ilis  im- 
italioru  of  Horace  —  **  Cadenua  and 
Viino«sa,''3I3.  His  UhapsodyarPoclry 
and  Legion  Club,  ^It.  KitratMi  from, 
'Jl  S,  fee.  His  libel  oo  the  Ixiui  Lioilc- 
naol  of  Ireland,  --'21.  Character  of  liis 
geniiu  and  irtyle,  223.  Hi»  peculiar 
humour  and  irony.  325.  Ertncts  from 
his  writings.  L  17:1.  18:3.  189.  190,  191, 
IM,  193.  196  —  J98.  I99~30l,  SOS. 
903,  S04,  SOS.  80e.  812.913.  StC,  917* 
218,919,930.  221,222. 

SwitJtertand,  description  of  tccne«  in.  hy 
Lord  Uyron,  ii.  -ICa,  &e.  Admirable 
description  of  a  first  view  of,  iii.  397. 
Pictures  of  Swiss  towns  and  eoMuines, 
599. 

**  Switzerland,  or  a  Joanta)  of  s  Toar  and 
Itinidencr  in  thut  Country  in  tlie  Years 
1817,  1816.  1819.  By  L.  Siniond." 
Itcvlvwof,  iii.  .593.  Sec  Si  mood, 

T. 

••  Talc  of  a  Tub,"  Swifts,  notice  of.  l 

909. 


"  Talcs.  13y  ttic  Her.  Geor>^  Crabbb' 
Review  of.  ii.  3^7.      See  CrsUw. 

«  Talc^ofthe  Hall.  XJy  George  Crabhe." 
Review  of,  iL  a  le.      Sec  Crabbe. 

"  Talea  of  My  I.An'ilarfl,"  n.-vtew  o(,  ul. 
AS.      Cotijeotures    as    to   authonhi)), 

45.  Superiority    uf   novels    lo  C|<in, 

46.  Thcw  oti«cU  bi.-tter  than  inj 
others,  47.  Chnraclcr  of  tbc  auiiiiir'i 
geuius  48.  His  political  bios  ani 
bis  lairncss,  49.  General  character  of 
the  author's  novels,  50.  Their  ecea- 
kiotuil  defixtA,  5\.  **  Guy  Maooenof,* 
SJ.  •*  The  .\nlitniary,-  53.  "  Til« 
of  My  Undlord.''  54.  ■•  The  UUcli 
Dwarf,"  53.  "  Old  Monality."  57. 
Last  pertecutiua  of  the  Covcnatil«r\ 
5f*.  Its  gloom  relieved  by  the  uoder- 
eurreiils  of  life,  59.  Public  events 
oSect  fvw  iadividuals,  SO.  Old  friends 
with  new  fitcea,  61.  The  author's 
treatment  of  the  Covemuttera,  remarks 
upon,  &2,  63.  Cruelties  uf  govern- 
ment not  to  be  palliated*  64.  Faulu 
on  both  sides,  65. 

Tartar  tribes,  notice*  uf,  i.  SJft.  &«. 
"  Task,  The,*'  Cowper**,  origin  oC  i. 
Taste,  Aliuin's  Essays  oo  tbe  Naltire  and 

Principles  oi.  i.  3. 
Taste,  difTercncc  of  national.  L  41.  257. 

Influence  of  our  civil   wars,   aod  tbe 

Restoration,    upon   our  ruUional  tastr. 

ii.  42,  &e. 
Taste,  no  standard  to  be  fixtd  in  reUlioo 

to.  i.  75. 
Taylor,  Jemny.  nouce*  oC  i.  97.  I 

132.  134.  Ifil,  It;^. 
Theatre,  the,  forbidden  by  Qimken,  iii 

378.     Sec  (iuakcrisin. 
"  Theudortc    a    Duintrstic    Tade 

other  Poems.    Hy  Ttinnui^  C«inpl*ell.' 

Review  of,  ii.  199.      See  Campbell. 
Thomson,  i.  1 39.    Critique  on.  by  Camp> 

bell,  in  hik  Specimens  of  Urilish  Poets, 

ii.  S7. 
Thornhaii(tl),     Colonel     Fraocut,      Mrv 

Hutchiii<ioi)'fH  portrait  of,  i.  451. 
I'hunder,  considered  in rvlation  l<j  Beauty, 

i.  33. 
Tillul*on,  Dr.,  remarks  of  Bishop  Vr'af^ 

burton  on,  iii.  501. 
Time  and  chiuice,  their  oo-oiienttion  ne- 

CL-ssary  to  form   a  good  and  m  stable 

government,  iti.  2tfM. 
"  'I'imnide.  La."  of  .Mfteri,  i.  380. 
Toleration,    Wdliam    Pvnn'a   admit 

plea  for.  iii.  401. 
<*  Tom    Jones,"    remarks   of    Sir    J>td 

Macintosh  on,  iii.  G^^O. 
Tombs  of  the  kings  lit  Egypt,  iii.  473> 
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Tories  of  England  dUutisfictl  with  tlic 
n-iitoratiaii  of  lh«  Bourboiu,  iii.  219. 
Strictures  u[K>n,  2'JO.  Such  sentiments 
mitft  originate  in  ignorance,  221. 
Tories  and  Whigt,  'JO'i. 

Tory  mini«tera  —  eulopum  on  their  con- 
duct in  tlic  atrairs  of  France,  iti.  lf)3. 

Trade,  luaxinu  of,  among  the  Quakers, 
lit.  387.      See  QuskfriKm. 

Trafalgar,  battle  of,  some  particulars  re- 
lating to,  iii.  427. 

Tmnsactioiis  American,  and  tbe  Edin- 
burgh Ueriew,  liL  333. 

■*  Trials  of  IVlargar^  Lindsar.  By  the 
author  of  *  I.jghta  ami  Shadows  of 
Scuttiith  IJfL-.'"     Kcriew  nf,  iii.  103. 

**  Truilus  and  Cressido,"  StiakcKpeare's, 
remarks  upon  by  Mr.  Uailitti  ii.  80. 


V. 

"  Valerius,  a  Roman  Story."  Review  t^, 
iiL  103. 

Vane,  Sir  Henry,  account  of  his  ciecu* 
tioii,  i.  4Sa. 

Venality  of  tbe  peojile  in  any  country  only 
an  argument  for  urgent  remedit-a,  iii. 
S-IO,  2-1 1 .  Sitmc  remedies  recommend- 
ed, 242.  liritUfa  people  not  generally 
open  to  the  charge  of,  250. 

Vendee.  La,  Wars  of.  ]ie«iaw  of  Me- 
moin  of  Madame  do  LAroctieJacque- 
Icin,  i.  O'H.  Ac.  Dcwription  of  the 
country,  6S1.  Characivr  of  it^  popu- 
lation, 62:^.  First  revolution  — unpre- 
niedilAtcd,  623.  Originated  with  the 
peaaaniry,  624.  llieir  extraordinary 
tucceat,  625.  M.  de  Lgwutv  Joins  thv 
inauwentii,  626.  His  fiimily  impri- 
soned,  627.  Perils  and  ddiYcraiicc, 
628.  Great  but  undisciplined  levies, 
631.  SpTund  of  thu  in-iurrecticn,  ft37. 
Check  at  Nantes,  638.  Succeas  at 
Cbatillun,  639.  War  of  ei  termina- 
tion, 641.  Guerilla  eiplotta,  643.  lie- 
treat  acrofts  the  Loire,  644.  Last  vic- 
tory of  tlte  insurgents,  646.  Death  of 
M.  dc  Lescurc,  648.  Dreadful  close 
of  theconSict,  6'l<>.  GeneraJ  amnesty, 
653.  Executions  at  Nantes,  634. 
Final  amneaty,  656- 

Veracity  and  credulity,  in  coonection 
with  metaphyvic^  it,  602, 

"  Vicar  of  Wokefield,"  noticed,  iii.   IOC. 

"  Virgin  Martyr,'*  Maxaingcr\  Fepyi' 
opinion  of,   i,  486. 

"Vivian,"  MUs  Edgeworth'a  tale  of,  re- 
marks upon,  ii.  20, 
I .  Va1t«jr^  L  86, 134.  Cognomen  of  "  Tlic 


ratriarch  of  the  Holy  Pbilouphical 
Church"  given  to  him  in  the  Corre- 
apondence  of  Baron  Grimm,  329, 
Griuim's  views  of  Voltaire,  330,  Un- 
worthy traits  of.  33J.  Iliktury  of  his 
Sutuc  332.  Anccdulcs  of,  3r)4.  His 
lost  vi^it  to  Paris,  335.  Glories  of  hi« 
lust  reception,  and  final  close  of  the 
scene,  356.  Circnmntances  uf  bis 
death,  327-  Egtitaph  on,  338.  Ke- 
xnorks  on  Bisliop  Warburluu'a  trcal- 
mvnt  »r,  iU.  490.  496. 


U. 

Union,  tho,  between  Ireland  and  England,  * 
rvmarks  upon,  iii,  230,  2KI,  Uiskt 
and  consequences  of  reparation,  234. 
'Hic  miserivn  resulting  from  it  woidd 
be  wont  for  Ireland,  285.  The  union 
must  l>o  complete,  or  broken,  287, 

Unities,  the,  in  dramatic  eoinpoMlion, 
Lord  Byron  a  cliampion  of^  ii.  98. 
Hennarks  upon,  99. 

Universal  dominion,  not  to  be  appre- 
fccnded  nincvthe  fall  of  Naputeoa  Bi>- 
napnrte,  iii,  165. 

Unwtn,  Reverend  Mr.,  Cowpcr's  first 
acquaintance  with,  i.  398, 

Unwin,  Mffc,  companion  of  Cowpcr, 
notieca  of.  L  399.  -lOI.  405.  406. 

Utility,  tbe  foundation  of  Bentliam's 
system  of  legislation,  remarks  and 
■:rieitirc<  on,  ii.  574.  Ttiii  utility  ta 
dcptfudent  on  fveling  as  our  moral  im- 
pressiona,  578.  Much  better  aieer- 
taini-<l  by  eiperience  than  by  analysis. 
579,  5Ha  EvU  resulting  from  the 
rigid  a]iplieation  of  the  doctrine  uf 
tiiiliiy,  581. 

W. 

Waddington,  Chorlci.  Em].,  luriceofhia 
Map  nnd  Memoir,  appended  to  the 
MemoirK  ofJSnhvr,  I  719. 

Wales  Prince  uf  (afterwards  George  II.), 
his  vi«it  tu  the  court  of  Berlin,  i.  667. 

Walsli,  Itobcrt,  E»q.  Keview  of  hii 
"  Appeal  from  the  Judgmenuof  Great 
Britain  resprcling  the  United  States  of 
America,"  iii.  509.     Sec  America, 

Witr,  the  American,  its  terminaLion  just 
whnt  the  friends  of  juilice  and  liberty 
wouhl  have  de^iired,  iii.  312.  Nutioni 
of  the  (Juakcrs  respecting  war,  339. 

Worburton.  Review  of  "  letters  from 
a  late  eminent  Prelate  to  one  of  bis 
Friendly"  iii  479.    Warburton  the  lait 
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of  otir^rMif  (livinn,  479.  A  giant  in 
liieratiire,  -180.  M'w  pcrvtniil  Iiiitory, 
'IKI.  Series  of  hw  iJiiMicntiim^  *isj 
IlUstnplcs,  paniitax  ant)  vituperation, 
isa.  Ifis  notion  of  \\\v  ni-cc«ity 
of  future  rewards  »%  an  incentive  to 
virtue,  484,  Strictnrps  on  thiii  doc- 
trine, 483.  tlis  doctritio  t/  tite  in* 
cuiniilctciiiinorinoml  ubli^tiun  unlt^ss 
ill  uUedii-nco  to  iliv  will  of  a  aupcriur. 
4Hf>.  £fli.*cts  uf  lu«  in<u3leiice,  intoler- 
uiicc,  StC,  488.  lli<i  Terocily  towards 
unlivl levers,  490.  Injurioun  influence 
uf  his  violence  on  the  cante  of  tnilh 
and  religion,  49'J.  Scope  nod  preten- 
sion >  of  llic  prcKcnt  puhlicatioii.  49!1. 
'rile  uune  intolerant  s)Mrit  pervades  his 
private  letti'r»,  4i>4.  Ills  treatment  of 
hi&  hrutlicr  cliTffymen,  496'.  1nstAnc«d 
in  the  caM*  of  South  and  Jortin,  497, 
Hit  tone  towards  Letund,  498.  Uis 
reftinfr«  on  Jortiii's  death.  499.  His 
iriHuleiwe  to  Middleton,  Priestley, 
J»hn«oti,  &c.,  JiOO.  His  absurd  dix- 
citiitenl.  fAi],  CliBfuctcr  of  his  wtt, 
.'>01.  PowentMl  forctt  and  originAlity, 
SiYl.  Ucninrkv  on  Chmndnn,  50:^. 
IIU  vivwn  of  Tillutton.  &c.«  50-1.  Ob- 
aequinUMDen  uf  BiUiop  Hurd,  SOS. 
Generul  otntTvations  on  llie  work, 
505. 
W.nrH.  probable  perpetuity  of,  considered 
ns  Au  nr;;iiment  against  the  doctrine  of 
IVrfeeiibility,  i,  <)S.  No  liiiul  cure  for, 
94. 
Wailiingioii  Irving,  his  **  Memoirs  of  the 
Life  nnd  Voynjces  of  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus.'*  Se«  Coloinbun. 
"  WiLsliingtou.  Life  of,"  >tjirsliair5,  cri- 
tique un,  in  the  Edinburgh  Hcvifw, 
vindicated  from  the  charges  of  Mr, 
Walnh.  iiL  SSI- 
Watt.  James,  notice  and  character  of,  iiL 
69.1.  Reniark*  on  the  steam-engine, 
695.  Walt,  n  benefactor  to  mankind 
^9-1.  Estent  nnd  variety  of  bi>  attain- 
nicnts,  69 J.  Character  of  bia  oonver- 
sation,  696.  Mannen  and  personal 
character,  697.  Suitable  close  of  hii 
life,  690. 
Wilerloo  and  Wellington,  i.  610.  Lord 
llymn'c  dMcriptiou  of  the  mustir  ft)r 
the  battle  of  Witerlno,  ii.  4.^5. 
**  Wttvorlcy;  or  'Tin  Si»ly  Years  since." 
Itevicw  of,  iii.  S'2,  Peculiar  charm 
tuid  cturiicti.T  uf  the  work,  33,  Con> 
tniava  gallery  of  Scottish  portraits,  and 
luiintcd  from  tlie  life,  34.  35.  Out- 
line  of  tli«  story,  36.  Baron  uf  Brad- 
ivordine—  Fergui  Vich  Ian  Vohr,37. 


Watwrley  —  bts  intraducttoo  Id  lU 
Uightandt.  3<i.  Itumaniic  viiil  la 
the  cave  uf  Donald  Bean  I.eaib  {(L 
A  iii(cbt  in  Ihv  cave,  41.  Motniag 
by  Highland  I<ake,  43.  tyeneral  n- 
cvllence  of  the  work,  43. 

Wealth  and  intc-lligettce  may  cxixt  vitlw 
out  inilepc-iuU-iiei*.  iti.  244.  245.  Pnt- 
suit  of  WL-alth  by  Die  Quaker*  nvitt 
incoHMttcnt  with  Uicir  rcpudialka  tf 
svlfgratiHcation,  3Tt>. 

Webef,  IJenry.  tUq,  KuvlrwoflusoE- 
tion  of  the  **  DramutJc  WutLs  uf  jDbn 
Ford,"  ii.  311. 

"  Westminster  Ueview,"  notice  tji,  lis. 
^96. 

Wharton,  I^rd,  .Swifts  libd  «ku  L  S2K 

Wharlons,  the,  notice  of,  L  166. 

Whig  Uoyalists,  ihm  duty  definrd,  iiL 
»69. 

Whig«.the  old  Constitutional,  of  Eng- 
land, their  iMsitioncuiuidcrvd,  Ui.  ^}. 
^^')lig1(  and  Tories,  !t93. 

•'Widow,  TliB,"  by  George  Cnbbc,  no- 
tice of,  ii.3Tl. 

"  Wilhelm  Meister's  ApprMUieMli3|i;  a 
Novel.  From  tlie  German  of  tiacCkC* 
Keview  of,  i.  S57.  &c.     See  Godbe. 

Will  of  tiie  .Sovereign  —  The  qtwstion 
diwuwed.  "  Do  we  recogitise  the  inili* 
viduni  will  of  the  Sovereign  io  the 
British  Constitution  P"  iti.  I<>4.  ltJ5. 

Wilxon,  ttvtiuiony  to  the  agrceablcnni 
of  his  writings,  iii.   107. 

Wuidham.  The  Right  Hon.  WillUm.  Ha- 
view  pf  his  Sjtcech  on  Mr.  Curwrn's 
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